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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Inguiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the officer named below: 


Admission of students . . . . . . . . . Dzirector of Admissions 
Alumniaffairs . . . . . . . . Coordinator of Aliant Activites 
Business affairs... 60s 8) 9 ee 
Cataloguesand bulletins . . . . . . . . Secretary of the Faculty 
Publiceventsandlectures . . . . . . . Director of Thorne Hall 
Scholarships, employment and student aid . . Director of Student Aid 
Student affairs 2.0. 00.00. 45). LA ee 
Summer Session . . . . . . . . Director of the Summer Session 
‘ranscripts of Records, etc. .. .. . (2) 
Veterans’ affairs 2.0. )y. 66 4) A 
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A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many pur- 
poses, but one of its most important functions 
is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in 
choosing a college. A review of the Table of 
Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you to 
locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to 
questions which you may have in mind, 
please feel free to write to officers of the col- 
lege as indicated inside the front cover of this 
bulletin. You are most cordially invited to 
visit the Occidental College campus whenever 
it may be convenient for you to do so. 
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EXISTING BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Erdman Hall (Women’s Residence 
Newcomb Hall (Women’s Residen 
Chilcott Hall (Women’s Residence 
Haines Hall (Women’s Residence) 
Administrative Home 


Johnson Hall of Letters 
Fowler Hall of Science 
Mosher Lecture Halls 

Norris Hall of Science 

Swan Hall (Men’s Residence) 


OZ325 
oe 


Alumni Gymnasium P Emmons Health Center 
Women's Gym (to be removed) R Wylie Hall (Men's Residence) 
E. S. Field Memorial Building and = R-1 = Stewart-Cleland Hall 

Taylor Swimming Pool (Men’s Residence) 
Patterson Athletic Field R-2 = Bell-Young Hall (Men’s Residence 
West Bleachers R-4 = Pauley Hall (Men’s Residence) 
East Bleachers S President’s House 
Mary Norton Clapp Library T Faculty Cluob—Alumni Headquarte 
Art Building TC Tennis Courts 
Freeman College Union— U Administrative Home 

Dining Halls V Hillside Theatre 
Target Range Z Moore Zoological Laboratory 
Thorne Hall AA  Alphonzo Bell Field 
Music Quadrangle BB W. W. Anderson Baseball Field 
Orr Hall (Women’s Residence) BB-1 Spencer Field House (Baseball) 


PROJECTED BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Administration K-1 | Music—Speech Group 
Science Laboratory K-3 Chapel Group 
Alumni Gymnasium Addition PK Parking 


Prepared Site for Future 
Campus Expansion 


FUTURE BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Practice Infield R-3 Men's Residence Hall 
Redwood Circle Improvement $-1/S-2 Baseball Stands 
Graduate Humanities and TC-1 Future Tennis Courts 
Social Sciences V-1 ~~ Hillside Theatre— 
Additional Fine Arts Stage Improvement 
Mary Stewart Health Clinic X-1 Corporation Yard 
Addition X-2 Maintenance Shops and Offices 
Memorial Tower Z-1 Moore Laboratory Addition 


Memorial Gate (Library and Museum) 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1959-60 


FIRST SEMESTER 
SEPTEMBER 10, Thursday—SEPTEMBER 11, Friday: Registration 
SEPTEMBER 14, Monday: Classes Begin 


NovEMBER 26, Thursday, through NoveMBER 29, Sunday: Thanksgiv- 


ing Vacation 
DECEMBER 12, Saturday, through JANuaRy 3, Sunday: Christmas Vaca- 
tion | 
January 15, Friday: Classes End 


January 20, Wednesday, through January 28, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Fepruary 4, Thursday—FeEsruary 5, Friday: Registration 
Fepruary 8, Monday: Classes Begin 
Aprit 9, Saturday, through Aprit 17, Sunday: Easter Vacation 
May 27, Friday: Classes End 


May 30, Monday—May 31, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for 
June and September Degree Candidates (unless previously completed ) 


June 1, Wednesday, through JuNE 10, Friday: Final Course Examina- 


tions 


JUNE 12, Sunday: Commencement 


SUMMER SESSION, 1960 


JUNE 20, Monday—Ju.y 29, Friday, inclusive. 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


Occidental College is a college of the liberal arts and sciences, coeduca- 
tional, independent and nonsectarian but church-related, which offers a 
practical liberal education in a thoroughly democratic environment. 

Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the college 
moved in 1914, to its present campus of more than one hundred acres. 
This property originally was a part of the great San Rafael Rancho and 
the spirit of friendliness and hospitality which pervades the campus 
maintains the tradition of early California days. The area is now a resi- 
dential section, free from downtown noise and confusion. However, 
Occidental faculty and students enjoy the advantages of life in a large 
metropolitan center: proximity to famous libraries, museums, observa- 
tories, concert halls and technical, industrial and commercial centers. 
The college is located in a region of great influence in modern culture, 
industry and civilization. 

Throughout the seventy-two years of its development, Occidental has 
held closely to the fundamental objectives of its founders. Its program in 
1959, as in 1887, is that of a purposely small Christian college dedicated 
to the development of young men and women of mental ability and good 
character capable of taking an effective place in society. Its original pro- 
spectus stated: “The aim of the College is to secure an education that is 
broad and thorough and to realize a culture that is practical and Christian” 

The educational plan of Occidental College provides for a balanced 
combination of general and specialized study. Opportunity is offered for 
the development of skills in communication through effective writing 
and speaking of the English language and for the mastery of certain 
basic techniques of healthful living, thought and expression. An inte- 
grated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and phi- 
losophy result from the first two years of the undergraduate program. 
Through upper division work and, in some cases, graduate study each 
student is expected to develop competence in one or more specialized 
areas of knowledge. Opportunity is provided for gaining an understand- 
ing of the vocational or professional significance of each major offered 
in the college. Although Occidental is not a vocational school in any 
narrow sense, sound and thorough background for many professions and 
occupations is provided through workshops, field work, laboratories, 
internships and a well-rounded school of teacher training. Occidental 
assumes, and the record of its graduates bears this out, that a liberal edu- 
cation, coupled with adequate preparation for making a living, provides 
the college graduate with abilities and insights which permit him to 
achieve a higher degree of success than he would experience with 
technical or vocational competence alone. 
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History and Purpose 


Perhaps the most practical aspect of what Occidental seeks to accom- 
plish through its teaching, through its various activities, and through its 
influence as a college community is to develop in its students strength of 
character, moral purpose and a well-adjusted personality as well as intel- 
lectual competence. A sincere attempt is made to emphasize the spirit of 
service and to help students live calmly and with perspective amid the 
many tensions of the modern world. 

No college can exist away from and unrelated to the society of which 
it is a part. Occidental hopes that its students may understand the forces 
which have led to the world as it is; may develop a vision of the world 
as it may be; and may master the disciplines to work with their fellows 
to achieve the enduring gains possible at this particular time in the 
history of man. 

Occidental has long been recognized for academic excellence. In 1918 
it was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities and remained continuously on that highly selected list until the 
Association discontinued its accreditation function in 1948. It is on the 
accredited list of the Western College Association; its women graduates 
are accepted into membership in the American Association of University 
Women, and by authority of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion it has the right of recommending candidates for elementary, sec- 
ondary and junior college teachers’ certificates. The Delta Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa, the fourth to be organized of the seven chapters in Califor- 
nia, was established at Occidental in 1926. The college is on the approved 
list of the American Chemical Society. 

Some of the nation’s most distinguished awards for graduate study are 
received by Occidental graduates. In 1958-59 two Rhodes Scholars were 
selected from institutions in the six southwestern states; both of these 
were from Occidental College. During that year additional awards to 
Occidental students included five Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, a Dan- 
forth Fellowship, a National Science Foundation Fellowship in Chem- 
istry, and a considerable number of institutional fellowships and assist- 
antships for graduate study. 

A cordial and cooperative relationship exists at Occidental between 
faculty and students. The college has a faculty of about one hundred 
members chosen for their competence and their personal qualities. At 
the present time the undergraduate student body is limited to fourteen 
hundred. Participation in student affairs, with a wide degree of responsi- 
bility placed in the hands of the students themselves, marks the extra- 
curricular program of the college. Counseling concerning academic and 
personal affairs is informal and effective. Many student enterprises are 
conducted under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 

Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
men and maintains the tradition and spirit of a nonsectarian Christian 
institution as called for in its charter. The college reports annually to 
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the Board of Christian Education of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. concerning both its financial condition and its academic pro- 
gram, even though not organically connected with that church. Also, at 
the request of the college, a committee of visitation is appointed annually 
by the Synod of California. The college cordially acknowledges its grati- 
tude to the church for its aid in many ways and appreciates the recogni- 
tion accorded by the United Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) for its 
character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 

A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and sup- 
port of many people. The following list of presidents of Occidental Col- 
lege is presented as a reminder of the devotion and leadership of those 
who have served throughout the years in unifying the forces which have 
contributed to Occidental its strength and support. 


Rev. SAMUEL H. Weiter, A.M. D.D].% ). eee 1887-1891 


J. Metvi.te McPuHerron, A.M... 2.0... . 70) 1891-1894, 
REV. Expert N.:Conpit, A.M. :....../405. 2) 1894-1896 
Rev. James W. Parxuiiyi, A.M., D}D) 23). ee 1896-1897 
Rev. Guy. W. WapsworrsH, D.D. ...°. 7.52324: 1897-1905 


Rev. WiLi1AM Stewart Youne, D.D. (Acting President) ... 1905-1906 
JoHuNn Wiis Barr, LL.D., Lirt.D: 2373222.) 2 1906-1916 
THomas Grecory Burt, A.M., Pa.D. (Acting President) ... 1916-1917 


Rey. Sinas Evans, D.D., LL.D, .:.0 4. 73 1917-1920 
Tuomas Grecory Burt, Pu.D. (Acting President) ........ 1920-1921 
Rey. Remsen Biro, B.D., D.D.; LL.D., 1.H.D. 5: ee 1921-1946 
Rosert G. CLELAND, Pu.D. (Acting President) 
Hirst Semester... 0.3... 600.0 -¥ os he 1927-1928 
ARTHUR G. Coons, Ph.D. (Acting President) ........... 1945-1946 
ARTHUR G. Coons, M.A., Pu.D., LL.D., Sc.D... -.. ye 194.6- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and mid- 
way between Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus lies on the slope of a 
low range of hills and the location of buildings and the landscaping have 
been planned to take full advantage of this hillside situation. 

The present plant includes twenty-five major buildings and several 
other structures (see pages 8-9). The buildings were planned by Myron 
Hunt, A.I.A., and H. C. Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of 
design which is harmonious and pleasing. During the year 1955-56 the 
firm of Pereira and Luckman was engaged as college architect, followed 
by Charles Luckman, Associates in 1958-59. 


CENTRAL CAMPUS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and 
the college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 

Jounson Hau is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the college. In John- 
son Hall are located the administrative offices and approximately thirty 
faculty offices and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 

Fow er Hat, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O, Esterly Me- 
morial Museum of Natural Science and the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection are also located in this building. Erected 1914. A subcritical 
reactor and associated measuring equipment installed in this building 
under a grant from the Atomic Energy Commission in 1959 provide ex- 
ceptional facilities for the study of all aspects of nuclear physics at the 
undergraduate level. 

Tue KENNETH T: Norris Hatt oF SCIENCE, containing THE Karte M. 
JORGENSEN LazoraTorIEs in Biology and Chemistry and THE SAMUEL B. 
MosHEr ScrENCE LEcTuRE HALLs, recognizes the vision and the gener- 
osity of three members of the Board of Trustees and their wives. This 
building includes an auditorium seating 225, two lecture rooms, labora- 
tories and offices for the departments of Biology and Chemistry. Erected 
1959. 

Tue Mary Norton Criarp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs, E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides conference rooms, 
a seminar room, and a graduate students’ reading room, Erected 1924. 
During the year 1954-55 gifts from the Clapp family made it possible to 
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double the size of the Library by the addition of wings on the east and west 
sides. These additions provide a browsing room, reading rooms and addi- 
tional stack space. A Fine Book room has been equipped and furnished 
through gifts from the Carl F Braun family as a memorial to Carl E Braun. 

THE ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
life of the campus. It includes dining rooms, a soda fountain and lounges, 
one of which has been named in memory of Mrs. Julia A. Pipal, for many 
years Director of Residence and Social Activities. This building also con- 
tains student body offices, the Bookstore, the College Post Office, the offices 
of the Graduate Manager and the Purchasing Agent, the Plant Offices 
and the central heating plant. Erected 1928; addition completed 1956. In 
1953 and 1954, certain improvements of the private dining room and the 
reception lounge were made possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Carl FE 
Braun and the C, FE Braun Co. | 

Heien G. Emmons Memonriat is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor 
illness. Erected 1936. 

THE Epwarp Hayres Morse Memonriat OssErvaTory is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving 
mechanism, An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, 
and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse 
collection of astronomical instruments. Erected 1944. 

THE Rosert T. Moore Lazorarory or Zooxoey is the gift of Dr. Rob- 
ert TI’ Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building con- 
tains the Robert T. Moore Collection of fifty thousand specimens of birds 
and mammals and has classroom and research facilities. Erected 1951. 

THE Art Buripine, south of the Library, makes available three stu- 
dios, one classroom, a work room and office space for the Art Department. 
Erected 1955. 

Tue Facuttry CLtus and ALumni HEapquarters occupy a building 
erected in 1922 as the President’s House and in recent years used as a 
women’s residence, Through the generosity of the Carl EF Braun Trust 
this building was remodeled and refurnished in 1957 for its present use. 


THORNE HALL AREA 


Bette WILBER THORNE Hatt, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, 
seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and 
rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the 
Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs, Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 
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THE VITAL ROLE OF THE PERFORMING ARTS AT OCCIDENTAL IS EVIDENT IN THE 
PARTICIPATION OF ONE FROM EACH SEVEN STUDENTS ON THE CAMPUS 
IN THE 1958 PERFORMANCE OF HANDEL’S “MESSIAH” 
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TEACHER TRAINING CULMINATES IN THE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, WITH OCCIDENTAL’S DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SUPERVISING STUDENT 
TEACHING IN UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE AND INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 


THE FIVE RESIDENCE HALLS FOR WOMEN INCLUDE ORR HALL (LEFT) AND HAINES HALL 
(RIGHT). THERE ARE ALSO FIVE RESIDENCE HALLS FOR MEN. APPROXIMATELY 80% OF 


OCCIDENTAL’S STUDENTS CAN PARTICIPATE FULLY IN CAMPUS LIFE IN RESIDENCE 
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THE TWO RHODES SCHOLARS SELECTED IN 1958-59 FROM SOUTHWESTERN INSTITUTIONS 
WERE OCCIDENTAL’S AARON SEGAL (LEFT) AND JOHN PADEN (CENTER) SHOWN WITH 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR G. COONS, BOTH MEN PLAN CAREERS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

AFTER THEIR TWO YEARS AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
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THE ONLY SUBCRITICAL ATOMIC REACTOR IN CALIFORNIA FOR THE TEACHING OF 
UNDERGRADUATE NUCLEAR PHYSICS IS PART OF A 1958 GRANT TO OCCIDENTAL 
COLLEGE FROM THE UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Campus 


Tue Music Bui.opine, providing departmental offices, practice rooms 
and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne 
Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several 
friends of the college. Hrected 1929. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


JAMEs SwaN HA tt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute 
to her husband. It accommodates fifty-four men. Erected 1914. 

Hersert G. Wyre Hatt, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a 
building which provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 

STEWART-CLELAND HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton 
and Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the college for a long 
period of years; and Robert Glass Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
historian, author, Professor of History, formerly Dean of the Faculty 
and Vice-President, and member of the Board of ‘Trustees; his father, the 
Reverend Robert W. Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother 
T. Horace Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. This mod- 
ern building houses 134, freshmen, a head resident and ten senior proctors. 
Erected 1953. : 

BELL-YouNG Hat, a men’s residence named in memory of two fam- 
ilies of great significance in the life of the college, recognizes especially 
Mr. James G. Bell, a founder; Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, onetime president 
of the Board of Trustees and great benefactor; and Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stewart Young, Dr. Young having been a founder and for fifty years 
the secretary of the Board of Trustees. This building honors also the 
members of these two families. It accommodates 107 men. Erected 1956. 

PauLey HALL, a men’s residence, is named in memory of Elbert L. and 
Ellen E. Pauley, in recognition of the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. 
Pauley. This hall accommodates 107. Erected 1959. 

BEerTHA Harton Orr HA tt, the first unit of the group of residences for 
women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty-five women. Erected 1925. 

GRACE CARTER ErpMAN Ha tt, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erd- 
man, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by college funds. Erd- 
man Hall accommodates seventy women. Erected 1927. 

Haines Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 
Orr Haines, his wife, is the third of the residences for women. Erected in 
1940 to accommodate seventy-five students, this building was enlarged 
to provide space for thirty-two additional women in 1954. 

Anna CLute Newcomes Hat, a residence for 137 women students, 
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is named in recognition of Mrs. James G. Newcomb, trustee and bene- 
factor, who has shown great interest in the welfare of the women students 
and has rendered many services to the college. Erected 1956. 

Cuitcotr Hai, a women’s residence, is named in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Chilcott and the Chilcott family, benefactors of the college. This 
hall is integrated with Orr Hall and accommodates eighty-four. Erected 
1959. 

For the year 1959-60, twenty-two apartments for married students are 
available on the campus. 


HILLSIDE THEATRE 


Tue Hitusipe THEATRE. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade 
Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the college. In the main it 
is Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit 
approached by a stepped ramp, The theatre has a seating capacity of 
approximately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and 
remarkable acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 


GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


THe ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated 
south of Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the 
Department of Physical Education. It was constructed from gifts by 
Alumni and Associated Students. Erected 1926. 

THE E, S. Fretp Memoria BurILpiIne and the TAYLOR SWIMMING PooL 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker 
rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool was the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara 
Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S, Field, first president 
of the Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 

THE WomEN’s Gymnasium. Erected 1922. 

THe W. C. Parrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and former trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The sta- 
dium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a 
football field, track, and other facilities for physical education and out- 
door sports. Erected 1916. 

Tue W. W. ANpDERSON BASEBALL FIELp is located to the north and east 
of Stewart-Cleland Hall. 

THE Paun SPENCER BasEBALL FieLtp House, a gift of Paul Spencer, 
’28, is located on Anderson Field to house Varsity, Freshman and visiting 
baseball teams. Erected 1958. 

There are six TENNis Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
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eift or Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 
to 1945, and one the gift of A. C. Way. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


THe PresIpENt’s House, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

Two other campus residences are available for administrative oificers, 
one, of the California Monterey style of architecture, occupying a hill- 
side location adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, erected 1932; and one of 
contemporary style of architecture, occupying a site opposite the Presi- 
dent’s House, erected 1951. 


GENERAL 


Campus REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. A 
site for a dormitory (Stewart-Cleland) was provided. A baseball field 
was created in the large canyon by the use of the excavated earth as a 
fill. Approximately one-half the cost was a gift from Alphonzo E. Bell, ’g5. 

Gates. Three of the six entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 

Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 

Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 

Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. ‘Thompson. 
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Occidental College has established high academic standards and is in- 
terested in young men and women who possess intellectual vigor and 
vitality. The college desires able students interested in developing their 
capacity for critical thinking and judgment, and who give evidence of 
stability, integrity, and leadership as positive personality characteristics. 
Since the Honor Spirit is an essential principle of student and academic 
life, the college welcomes those who also possess sound character and a 
deep sense of moral and ethical values. 

Occidental students are representative of a variety of economic, social, 
political, religious, and ethnic backgrounds, with many and varied 
personalities. } 

Applicants for admission are reminded that each college has its own 
personality, standards, traditions, and program, and that the college and 
the student, with his abilities, interests, and needs, must be suited to each 
other. Students who seek to make a wise and careful choice of college are 
invited to meet with Occidental’s admissions counselors either at their 
schools or on the campus. 

Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of appli- 
cants each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admis- 
sion of both resident and nonresident students is therefore competitive. 
Selection is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, 
interests, scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each ap- 
plicant, and decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment 
combining all of these factors. 

Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has 
little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and 
non-resident students is desirable. The Director of Admissions will be 
glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college 
work or plans for college courses. No formal action concerning the 
admission of September candidates is taken before March 15; however, 
preliminary evaluations will be made as soon as all of an applicant’s 
credentials, including aptitude test scores, are on file. 

Approximately 350 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. As a normal rule, freshmen will not be admitted in Febru- 
ary. ‘Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in Septem- 
ber and in February, the number depending upon vacancies each 
semester. Formal application should be filed before March 15 for the fall 
semester and December 15 for the spring semester. First selections by 
the Committee on Admissions usually are announced within one month 
after these dates. Further selection will be made upon completion of 
applications until all space for the semester has been assigned and stu- 
dents who are unable to file before the dates for first selection are invited 
to review their cases with the Director of Admissions. 
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APPLICATION PROCEDURES 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms 
provided by the office of the Director of Admissions, the following 
information: 


1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small photo- 
graph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going 
to college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the 
college he would like to attend, An application fee of ten dollars must 
accompany each formal request for consideration; this fee is non- 
refundable. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seek- 
ing admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissions 
asks for detailed records of high school work as well as complete trans- 
scripts from all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 


3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the can- 
didate’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these 
statements should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of 
the school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a refer- 
ence of the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if 
possible, is familiar with Occidental College. 


4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take an aptitude test. Freshmen take the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude ‘Test of the College Entrance Examination Board (see 
statement page 26). Students wishing to transfer from junior colleges or 
from other four-year institutions may take either the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examination Board or the test offered at the 
Occidental College campus periodically throughout the year. Specific 
dates for the test administered at the college may be obtained from the 
Director of Admissions. A fee of two dollars is charged for this test; this 
fee is nonrefundable. 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories 
and physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the 
college before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 
See page 54 for detailed statement concerning required information. 


Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $25.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted 
into college halls of residence are required to deposit $50.00 toward room 
rent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies 
on room rent for the second semester. In case of withdrawal, $10.00 of 
the tuition deposit and $35.00 of the room deposit will be refunded pro- 
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vided written notice of cancellation is received in the Admissions office 
on or before July first from fall semester applicants or January first 
from applicants accepted for the spring semester. No refund will be made 
after these dates. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board 
is given each year in all parts of the United States and various foreign 
countries. During the academic year 1959-60, the College Entrance 
Examination Board will hold examinations on each of the following dates: 


Saturday, December 5, 1959 Saturday, March 12, 1960 
Saturday, January 9, 1960 Saturday, May 21, 1960 
Saturday, February 6, 1960 Wednesday, August 10, 1960 


Applicants for fall admission are requested to take the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test in December, January or February. Scores from the March 
examination may be considered, but the December, January and Febru- 
ary dates are strongly recommended. 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
from the College Entrance Examination Board. This Bulletin contains an 
application blank, rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules 
for the conduct of the tests; and lists of examination centers. Separate 
booklets giving descriptions of the tests and sample questions and 
answers will be sent to each registered candidate. 

Candidates should make application by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to 
PO. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who wish to take 
the examinations in any of the following states, or foreign areas: Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Alaska, Hawaii, Northwest Terri- 
tory, Yukon Territory, Province of Alberta, Province of British Columbia, 
Province of Manitoba, Province of Saskatchewan, Republic of Mexico, 
Australia, the Pacific Islands, including Japan and Formosa. Candidates 
applying for examination in any state or foreign area not given above 
should write to College Entrance Examination Board, PO. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon 
request. When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they 
wish applications for the December, January, February, March, May or 
August tests. Each application for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be 
accompanied by a fee of seven dollars. All applications and fees should 
ae the appropriate office of the Board not later than the dates specified 

elow: 
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For examination centers located 


In the United States, Canada, In Europe, Asia, Africa, 

Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Central and South America, 
Date of Tests Mexico or the West Indies and Australia 
December 5, 1959 November 7 October 17 
January 9, 1960 December 12 November 21 
February 6, 1960 January 9 December 19 
March 12, 1960 February 13 January 23 
May 21, 1960 April 23 April 2 
August 10, 1960 July 13 June 22 


Applications received after these closing dates will be subject to a 
penalty fee of three dollars in addition to the regular fee. An application 
received at a Board office later than two weeks prior to the date of the 
examination cannot be guaranteed acceptance. Candidates are urged to 
send in their applications and fees as early as possible, preferably several 
weeks before the closing date. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indi- 
cated on the candidates’ applications. The college, in turn, will notify the 
candidates of the action taken upon their applications for admission. 
However, no action will be taken without full information as indicated 
on pages 24-25. ; 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 
mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school pro- 
grams to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
as preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special empha- 
sis should be given to those subjects which are directly related to the 
student’s proposed field of concentration in college. 

Grades of “A” and “B;’ or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, 
the minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission 
is approximately a “B” average from high school. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT AND CREDIT 


Honors courses in accredited secondary schools may be considered for 
college placement and/or credit on an individual basis. Requests for con- 
sideration should be supplemented by the results of the Advanced Place- 
ment Tests given by the College Entrance Examination Board. 


ADMISSION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Many students wish to transfer to Occidental College from junior col- 
leges or other four-year institutions. Each year the college is able to 
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accommodate a number of students desiring to matriculate at the sopho- 
more, junior or (in special circumstances) senior level. Students wishing 
to enter with advanced standing who have special problems or questions, 
particularly those relating to transfer of credits, are cordially invited to 
write or contact individually the Office of Admissions, Those who have 
transferred from junior colleges and other four-year institutions with 
satisfactory academic and personal records have, in general, made accept- 
able records and adjusted without complications to the total environment 
of Occidental College. 

Students wishing to transfer should present college records of “C” 
average or better, together with statements of honorable dismissal from 
collegiate institutions previously attended. Grades in previous academic 
work, scores in aptitude tests and personal references are considered in 
judging the applicant’s academic preparation and promise. 

No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of 100 units. Credit 
as determined by admissions officers for work at other institutions is 
provisional during the first semester of attendance. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given to receive credit on 
examination for work equivalent to regular Occidental College courses, 
although not completed in an institution of recognized collegiate rank. 
Formal application for such examinations, with satisfactory evidence of 
work completed, must be presented to the Registrar. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 71-77. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be so 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of 
work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full 
all degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attend- 
ance at another institution within two years of the date of his application. 
Special students are subject to all of the rules and regulations which 
apply to regular undergraduate students, 


ADMISSION OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evalu- 
ated in accordance with the established regulations governing admission. 

Students from non-English speaking countries must present evidence 
of competence in English sufficient to permit them to follow Occidental 
College courses successfully. If it seems advisable the college may require 
an otherwise acceptable student either to pass an English aptitude test, or 
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to take an intensive course in English for foreigners at an American 
institution which offers such courses, prior to establishing residence at 
Occidental. 

Students from other countries must also present evidence that sufficient 
funds will be available for their travel, and for their academic and living 
expenses either through authorization to convert their native currencies 
into American dollars or from sources available in the United States. 
International students must not depend upon earnings from employment 
in the United States for any significant portion of these expenses, par- 
ticularly during the first two years of their stay. Furthermore, each inter- 
national student must have a bona fide sponsor in the United States who 
is willing and able to grant him financial and other aid as needed. 

Insurance policies covering health, hospitalization and accident are 
required of all international students as a prerequisite to their registra- 
tion. Consult the International Students’ Adviser for details. 

A few scholarships are available to opera well-qualified interna- 
tional students. (See page 35.) 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regu- 
lar standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in 
preceding paragraphs. 

Occidental College gives full recognition to in-service educational expe- 
rience, including both formal study and informal learning. Veterans may 
Bint records of training courses, correspondence work or other educa- 
tional experience, and request ey theation of such records for possible 
credit toward a degree. 

Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy 
of his discharge certificate with his application. He is expected also to 
establish contact, preferably in person, with the Dean of Men. 
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Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no sup- 
port from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about two-thirds of the cost of services given to him 
by the college. The balance of these costs is met by income from endow- 
ment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who 
are interested in the type of education which this institution provides. 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the sched- 
ules which appear on pages 30-32. The college reserves the right to 
change fees, modify its services or change its programs should economic 
conditions or national emergency make it necessary to do so. 

Basic college expenses for a nonresident undergraduate student are 
$1,134 per year, and for a resident, $1,954. Books and supplies, special 
fees and personal expenses will vary with the individual. The college 
estimates that they will be between $200 and $500 per year. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES (Per Semester): 


Turrion—Undergraduate 


Full time (twelve to eighteen units)* —. > $550.00 

Less than twelve units, per unit 790...) 2.) 50.00 
Turtion—Graduate 

Full time (twelve to fifteen units) 9.2. 0... 1). 2 4,00.00 

Less than twelve units, per unit .).7).),/.0)). 35.00 


(Students in the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies 
consult page 75 for special rates under this program) 


STUDENT Bopy FEE? . 2.0000 12.50 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE (required of all full time students) .... 4.50 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) .......... 10.00 
APTITUDE TrEst (Required of all new students) ...-......... 2.00 


SUMMER SEssIon (See Summer Session Bulletin) 


‘Tuition is the charge for instruction and general services of the college, including 
privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission to 
all athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the college; and graduation. The privi- 
lege of the Artist Series is extended to all full time students, subject to established ticket 
procedures and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne Hall at each event. 


*This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations 
as a department of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the 
President of the College. The funds are administered by the Executive Committee of the 
Associated Student Body. The net worth, which changes with the results of operations 
from year to year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of the 
Board of Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college paper 
and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for membership in 
Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students, 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 


RPMI POIDENGHS cock otc) cate)6 ee ua tae eG. $390 to $410.00 
Ree SPU ESIDENCES WG 0 mite MURS ory at ec 4.10.00 
(A deposit of $50.00 is required for reservation of a room) 


Tuition, room and board, student body and certain other fees are pay- 
able each semester on or before the day of registration. Deferred pay- 
ments may be arranged on the following basis: 

One-third or more in cash at registration. Balance may be paid one- 
third on the first day of the first month following registration, one-third 
on the first day of the second month following registration, and one-third 
on the first day of the third month following registration. 

Other arrangements, satisfactory to the Comptroller, may be made 
before registration, but all college charges must be paid by January 1 
and June 1 of the fall and spring semesters, respectively. 

A service fee of $1.00 is charged for each $100 deferred (not to exceed 
$5.00). Scholarships, loans and grants-in-aid given by the college may 
not be used in lieu of cash at registration. 


DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 


For exact fees see Course of Instruction. | 
LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, per Course .......... $2.00 to$ 9.50 


PEs OROET CO) a Cea eee ha os df he add 3.00 
Pre wr S ri DREA RACE MOBPOSIP 5 fyi c.8 sc be bs wine et cals 7.50 
PEO VUTOM  ATICIO-V ISllal ess os ele as ee ee tes 7.00 
Student-Teaching, and Placement Fee, per unit ........ 5.00 
California State Compensation premium, 
peresemester-orstucent teaching 5.2, 0-2). 0.07% 4.00 
(These fees are nonrefundable) 

Music, Aprpiiep—lIndividual Instruction,................ 75.00 
POM ASSEN et eet i MER NRE pe Ete alls mcd 15.00 
Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See 

Page 134) | 
For additional practice: 
eae Ours Der Weel. dh ee il ed 7.50 
Orcan—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week .............. 9.00 
Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week ...... 5.00 


SPECIAL FEES: 


Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s Office. 
APPOINTMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: 
For students recommended by Occidental College . . no charge 
Renewal fee for students recommended by Occidental 
Nene yaa sie ge Ae Ces ase idle ctr gen Fe! niet $ 5.00 
Fee for students not recommended by Occidental College 20.00 
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ASSEMBLY EXcusE—LATE REQUEST ...1 2.0. 7 cee 1.00 
AupiTor’s FEE, per unit: 

LECTURE GOURSES 2. ..60 (hue) oe 25.00 

CREATIVE Art Courses, including Art 153, per unit ... 50.00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FrRipAY OF SEMESTER .... 3.00 
Crepit By ExaMINaTION (Based on individual study) 

percourse .....6....,) 000, 2100 20.00 
DupricAaTEe RECEIPT FOR STUDENT BILL... ).) <4 1.00 
EpucatTion DEPARTMENT—Application fee ............-- 3.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ....... $1.00 to 3.00 
Excess Unrrs—Beyond Study List Limit, each ........... 4,0.00 
Gym Surrs—Initial fee for fouryears ... .: eee 3.00 
PHysicAL EXAMINATION | 

Late—Firnst WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION ||) 3 een ee 1.00. 

Each WEEK [HEREAFTER ....+.... 0) 20g .5O 

For TEACHING CREDENTIAL APPLICANTS ........--.- 5.00 
REGISTRATION, late, per day «72.0... 3.4.50) 3. rr 1.00 
REsIDENCE House Duss: Men... .$2.50 Women.... 4.00 
TEACHER’s CREDENTIAL HEE, per credential |<) 72¢e ee 6.00 
Tuesis For M.A. Decree, binding fee, per copy ........... 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy* 1.00 
VOCATIONAL [EST . ...... «sis chats 2 veneldes Ele tie eae 3.00 

REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
college for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the college and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 

Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $50.00. 

Withdrawal after ten days and within the fifth week after registration 
—two-thirds of tuition. 

Withdrawal after the fifth week and within the eighth week after reg- 
istration—one-half of tuition. 

Withdrawal after eight weeks—no refund. 

No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester and 
all other dormitory rooms are filled. In the case of music fees, a pro-rated 
balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 

All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of 
receipt of which determines the refund period. 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college 
have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


Each year Occidental College furnishes financial assistance to a substan- 
tial number of students from scholarship endowment income supple- 
mented by appropriations from its general funds. Such funds have been 
and are donated by friends in order that merit may be recognized and 
individual and family resources may be supplemented for students faced 
with financial problems. In addition, many students are helped to find 
employment either on the campus or in nearby communities. 

It is expected that students whose expenses can be met by parents or 
from other sources will not apply for scholarships as financial need must 
be taken into consideration in making awards. Other bases for selection 
of recipients of financial assistance are scholastic excellence, aptitude test 
scores and the applicant’s general record of activities and citizenship. 

Applications for financial assistance should be addressed to the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid, Occidental College, Los Angeles 
41, California. A student must be accepted for admission before his appli- 
cation for aid can be considered. 

Information concerning special scholarships at the graduate level under 
the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies may be found on page 
70. | 

Information concerning job opportunities can be obtained from the 
Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Occidental College is one of a group of thirteen West Coast colleges and 
universities which have adopted a uniform application for financial 
assistance, A clear distinction is made between (1) recognition of aca- 
demic honor and achievement and (2) recognition of financial need for 
assistance, in order that appropriate awards may be made to students as 
they most deserve or need them. 


Honors at ENTRANCE: Awarded in recognition of distinguished aca- 
demic achievement, without regard to financial need, this type of recog- 
nition carries no monetary grant. The institutions make their own choice 
of recipients for such Honors at Entrance; no applications are required. 


ScHOLARSHIP GrANTs FOR New Strupents: Scholarship Grants are 
awarded in proportion to the degree of financial need and not as a meas- 
ure of academic achievement or honor. However, because scholarship 
funds are limited, Scholarship Grants generally must be awarded on a 
selective basis and thus previous records and apparent promise of candi- 
dates usually are factors which determine who will receive the grants. 
The amount of the Grant ranges from $100 to $1,400. 
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ALUMNI ScHo.arsuHIPs: In addition to Scholarship Grants the college 
awards several Alumni Scholarships each year to incoming freshmen. 
Although need is a factor in these awards, outstanding scholarship and 
evidence of superior aptitude are primary criteria. These scholarships 
carry a financial stipend of from $500 to $1900 per year, and are two- 
year or four-year awards. It is necessary to maintain a “B” average each 
semester in order to retain these scholarships. Applications for Alumni 
Scholarships should be filed not later than March 15. 


SPECIAL ScHOLARSHIPs: Scholarship grants of one-half tuition for resi- 
dence students and one-fourth tuition for those not living on the campus 
may be made available to sons and daughters of ordained ministers in 
full-time Christian service provided that the amount involved makes it 
possible to meet expenses and that the need is established. The Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the Southern California Association of Physics 
Teachers, the California Scholarship Federation, Alpha Gamma Sigma, 
the California Congress of Parents and Teachers and the United States 
Office of Naval Research have special scholarships open to properly quali- 
fied applicants. Information concerning these special scholarships may 
be obtained through either the organization named or the Director of 
Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN Course: Sophomore students 
who establish financial need and who have attained satisfactory academic 
and citizenship records are eligible to apply for consideration for Scholar- 
ship Grants. Juniors and seniors may be considered on the same bases, but 
in the case of upper division students loans play an increasing role in the 
student aid program. In the case of graduate students, loans are the major 
source of assistance. 

If a student who has been the recipient of a Scholarship Grant at Occi- 
dental College transfers to an institution of approximately comparable 
cost, he may be required to sign a note for the amount of such grant. 


Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, stu- 
dent loan funds totaling approximately $190,000 are available from 
which loans are made to students in the junior and senior years at low 
interest rates. These loans are to be repaid within approximately five 
years of graduation and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic 
standing and economical habits of expenditure. 


Tue Nationau DerensE Act Loan Funps are a part of the college loan 
funds and are available on application to the Committee on Scholarships 
and Student Aid in the same manner as other funds. Priority is given to 
persons going into public school teaching and to those majoring in the 
sciences and foreign language. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ScHoLarsuips: Occidental College has desig- 
nated certain funds to be used annually for financial assistance of quali- 
fied students from foreign countries accepted for admission. In addition, 
the college maintains each year a student exchange program, sponsored 
jointly by students and college administration, with at least two accred- 
ited universities in foreign lands. Details are available through the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


EpwiIn E. BEEBE, now $2,710, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, for one or more worthy and needy students of high char- 
acter and good sportsmanship interested in Physical Education as a career. 


JoHN AND ANNIE E., K. BipweE tt, $24,189, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, first 
man to lead an overland emigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, 
California, in 1900. 


Rosert G. AND AMANDA J. BLEE, $2,000, a gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 
pioneers of Santa Ana. 


LouIsE AND Marion Bonsack, $10,000, a gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack of 
Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter. 


Dr. Epwin Forrest Boyp of Los Angeles, $355, a gift in 1924. 


THEoporE S, AND EpirH NEweE.u Brown, $26,572, established in 1957 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore S. Brown for worthy and needy students. 


Dean Tuomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928, He admin- 
istered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 


Anna B. Crark of Los Angeles, $1,500, a bequest in 1935. 


Mary ANprEews CLark AND Mary Marcaret MILtLter Memoria., $1,900, gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B, Clark of 
Los Angeles in 1928. 


Tue Ciass oF 1915 ENDoweEp ScHoLarsHIP, $25,000, the income from which 
goes to a “superior young person with an exceptionally high degree of scho- 
lastic attainment and who possesses qualifications for responsible and dedi- 
cated leadersip”’ 


Horacr CLELAND, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory 
of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of 
need, merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie 
Glass Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’07. 


Loutsr Coox Music Scuotarsuip, a fund of $1,500 established in memory of 
Mrs. Laurence R. Cook by her husband and friends to assist worthy students in 
the field of Music. 


O. G. CrawForp of Colton, a bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity payments 
and then available for scholarships. 


ALBERT B, AND FLORENCE O, CuTTER, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to 
be divided equally between men and women students and preferably to stu- 
dents from Riverside, home of the donors. 
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FrANcis AND Apa C, Dimmick, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 
19006. 

Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 
department. 


Tue Davin R. Fartes INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP, $26,435, established by 
Mrs. David R. Faries in 1958, the income from which annually shall be 


awarded at the discretion of the faculty Committee on Scholarships to a stu- _ 
dent or students who shall be either (a) a foreign student majoring in any field | 


of study, or (b) a student majoring in international relations, diplomacy and 
world affairs. 


Miss R. M. Fixes, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906. 


FouNDATIONS INCORPORATED, a sum of $35,000, the income from which is to 
be used for student aid. 


RAPHAEL AND NorMAN B. HERMAN, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 


Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names, 


Martin Hoover, $5,000, a gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in| 


honor of her husband. 


Joun Jay Horxins, $16,142, established in 1958 by gifts from his estate and 
from the John Jay Hopkins Foundation, in memory of Mr. Hopkins, x’15, with — 
a preference in favor of students majoring in mathematics or any one of the _ 


physical sciences. 
Mrs. Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid 


men and women of promise who without financial help could not complete — 


their college course. 


Davin Travis Huycxe Memoria, $14,072, established by his parents and — 


relatives in 1949 as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, 


who lost his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the | 
Naval Air Corps, to which was added in 1956 a gift from the estate of his 


maternal grandparents, the late Mr. and Mrs. Cree T. Work of Texas. 


Tue Jamers IrvINE SCHOLARSHIPS, $60,000, gifts in 1956 and 1957 from the 


; 
i 


James Irvine Foundation, the income from which will be used to assist men | 
and women students in the payment of college expenses. The benefits of this _ 
fund are limited to students residing in the State of California, with prefer- | 


ence given to those residing in Orange County. 


Cuar.es — Linpstey ScHoLArsHip IN SPEECH, $4,064, established in 1957 by | 


a gift from a friend of the college which is being added to by others. 
James N. Locke of Coachella, California, $750, a bequest in 1945. 


Frank N. Macrpuerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit, $12,528, a be- 
quest placed in trust and made available in 1950. 


Emma E, Mars—A gift, the income from which is used as grants to seniors for 
travel in Europe. 


Emitie C, AND ALBERT L. Meyer, $14,266, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. 
Meyer for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Cid of 
Immanuel] Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


J. M. ann Extra E, Newe tz of Los Angeles, $2,500, a gift in 1937 by the par- 
ents of Paul Newell, ’28. 
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Dr. AND Mrs. Garrett NEwKirk AND JoHN Martin Newxirx, $7,907, a be- 
quest in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for 
Christian work. 


ARTHUR AND Francis W. Nose, $16,175, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble 
of Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sopho- 
more year. 


H. P. Parsons, $5,000, a bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend, 
J. I. Parsons, $1,000, a gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CatirorniA, $5,000. The following 
Presbyterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign for 
which Occidental in conjunction with the church awards $150 per year to an 
outstanding member of each congregation: 

First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 

First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 


Maser Witson Ricuarps Scholarship Fund, $3,000 awarded annually, begin- 
ning in 1952-53, to young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of need 
and sound scholarship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey S, Hill. 
Oscar AND LEAH PuiLiips Rospins Memoria Funp, $105,637, established in 
1958, by the estate of Oscar Robbins. 


Mrs, L. ScHoonover, $664, a gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 
mother. 


D, M. Surpman, $1,000, a bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915. 
FRED STEBLER, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
is a ploneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 


Loursrt Perrce Switzer MEmonria1, $1,130, gift in 1950 of Helene and Made- 
lene Switzer, for a student interested in physical education, sports, and 
intercollegiate athletics and possessed of worthy character. 


LizutT. Kevorx V. TasHJIAn, ’43, $3,650, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. 
Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed 
in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a 
morally repayable grant-in-aid. 

Mary J. Taytor of Los Angeles, $8,700, a bequest in 1951 from a friend deeply 
interested in Christian education. 


PEARL TiFFIN, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 
1914, In memory of their daughter. 


War Memonit, $11,356, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 
of the college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
War II. 


IsaBELLA WuyTE of Pasadena, $14,000, a gift in 1931. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ANNUAL 
GIFTS AND GRANTS 


A.LLEN-HEato Memoria FounDATION SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1958, to be 
awarded to two male students, one majoring in economics and one majoring in 
pre-medicine. 
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ALPHA SororiTy SCHOLARSHIP, an award of $150 made annually to a junior or 
senior woman whose qualifications and need have been established by the 
scholarship committee. 


ALUMNI Funp, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and 
allocated by the Board of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1958-59 this 
fund totaled approximately $62,000. 


Tue AssocIATED MEN STUDENTS SCHOLARSHIP, $150, awarded annually to a 
man of high academic achievement who has contributed to the life of the 
college. 


THE FLORENCE Norma Brapy SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1954 by the Gamma 
Kappa Theta Sorority, to be administered by the Dean of Women for emer- 
gency purposes or scholarship grants to worthy students, Contributed to date, 


$735: 
Tue C. EF Braun « Co, Scnoarsuips, established in 1952 for outstanding young 
men of merit and need. In 1958-59 this fund totaled $3,600. | 


Tue CarirorniA BANK ScHoLarsHIP, established in 1957, to assist deserving 
young men in their junior and senior years who are planning to follow a busi- 
ness career. 


Crown ZELLERBACH FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1956-57 for an 
upper division student majoring in pre-medicine who is a citizen of the 
United States and is selected without regard to color, sex, creed, or country 
of origin. Financial need is not a primary consideration in the annual award 
of $600. 


Cyprus Mines CorporaTION SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1957 for awards to 
students in the physical sciences. In 1958-59 this fund totaled $1,250. 


Tue Eset Scuorarsures of $500, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to 
outstanding men and women of the college. 


Tue Mary Patricia DAvipson ScHoLarsHIp Funp, in memory of a late mem- 
ber of the class of 1949, supported annually by contributions from a founda- 
tion of like name. This scholarship grant is to be awarded annually to a 
worthy student of high character having financial need. 


Tse WitirAm C, Free anp Mazy Bett Free Scno.arsuips, established in 
1957 by the Mazy Bell Free Estate, for students who are needy, worthy, of 
deserving mind, and of promising ability and personality, one of whom must 
be in Music. Scholarship grant may cover living expenses and tuition. Avail- 
able for 1959-60, $7,000. 


THE WituiaM N. anv JENNIE H. Goopwin Scuotarsuip, $600, established by 
the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate for aid in vocational training. 


Tse Haynes Founpation Scuorarsuips, one full-tuition scholarship and one 
tuition-subsistence scholarship, are awarded annually to seniors who, concur- 
rently with their studies, will do some form of internship in industry, govern- 
ment, business or social service. 


Francis Morrar Horr Scuorarsuip, $1,100, established by the Hoyt M. and 
Rose B. Leisure Foundation, to be awarded to a student preparing for actuarial 
work who is deemed worthy academically and possesses a financial need. First 
preference shall be a son or daughter of an employee of the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company, or an employee of that company, 


INTERCHEMICAL CoRPORATION SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1956, to be awarded 
to juniors or seniors majoring in chemistry on the basis of need, academic 
ability, character, and potential promise. 
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Tue James S. Kemper FounpATION SCHOLARSHIPS, each providing $1,100 
annually for four years, are awarded to qualified young men contemplating 
careers in insurance administration. For a fifth year, in a graduate school, 
$1,000 additional may be available. 

LAyNE FouNDATION ScHOLARSHIP, established in 1957, for the benefit of stu- 
dents majoring in religion and preparing to enter full-time Christian service. 


Tue OccIpENTAL CoLLEGE WoMEN’s CLus SCHOLARSHIP FuND, established by 
the Occidental College Women’s Club and based on receipts from the Thorne 
Hall Travel Series; the money to be used for emergency purposes as deter- 
mined by the Dean of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship grants 
to worthy students. In 1958-59 this fund totaled approximately $2,213. 


Tue Rosert Grant Martin GraDUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, $225, estab- 
lished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, 
Professor of English, 1924-31. 

Tue Grorce Henry Mayr ScuHotarsuipes, established as a trust fund adminis- 
tered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Company, by George 
Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees name the institutions to 
benefit from this fund and the amount to be distributed on a yearly basis. 
The college designates the persons to receive the scholarships. In 1958-59 this 
fund amounted to $10,000. 

Cuar.LEs FREDERICK Morse ScHo.arsuHips, established as a memorial in 1958 
for Department of Music scholarship grants, to be administered by the chair- 
man of the department. Total to date, $3,393. 


Tue PANHELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, an annual gift by the Panhellenic Coun- 
cil of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need. Given for use in 
1959-60, $200. 

Tue H. B. Srttiman ScHo.arsHip, $50, received through the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Tue Sigma Axupua Iota Music ScHoLarsHip, $125, given annually by the 
Occidental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music 
major of high musicianship and need. 

Tue ALFrepD P. SLoAN NaTIONAL SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1958, a grant up 
to $1,300 annually for four years (as determined by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships), given by the Alfred P Sloan Foundation, Inc., to a male student prefer- 
ably in mathematics, the sciences, engineering, or business administration, 
beginning with the freshman year and renewable upon commendable per- 
formance. 


Tue Wii11AMm R. Staats AND Company SCHOLARSHIP, $1,100, established in 
1954 for students in economics, selection to be made by the Scholarship Com- 
mittee in consultation with the department. 

Tue BEVERLY AND JOHN STAUFFER SCHOLARSHIP GRANT FuNpD, a gift of $10,050, 
to be allocated during 1959-60 as scholarship grants to capable students in the 
sciences who demonstrate financial need. 

TEACHER EDUCATION SCHOLARSHIP OF THE CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, grant of $400 for a student majoring in elementary education. 
Times-Mirror SCHOLARSHIPS, to assist worthy and needy students whose fields 
of study are economics, history, political science, or psychology. First prefer- 
ence in awarding is to sons and daughters of employees of the Times-Mirror 
Company. Available in 1959-60, $1,500. 

Tue Hat B. Watuis GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP, $800, established by Mr. Wallis 
in 1954 for a graduate student in Psychology, selected by the department with 
his approval. 
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PRIZES 


Tue Cuaries W. List MemortaL Awarp: Two prizes from the income of an 
endowed fund to be awarded equally to a man and a woman chosen from the 
top one-third of the freshman class ranked scholastically and based on achieve- 
ment rather than need. Factors to be considered are: (1) leadership, (2) char- 
acter and personality, (3) maturity of purpose, and (4) good citizenship and 
Christian ideals, If the student is not in residence, the amount may be reduced. 
The endowment supporting this award was contributed by two sisters and a 
daughter in memory of Mr. List, an alumnus of the Class of 1908. 


DANIEL STEwART Hammack MeEmortAL—JuNIor Crass Honor Awarp: Estab- 
lished in 1955 by Mrs. Daniel S. Hammack, Dan S, Hammack, Jr., and friends 
as a memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, Trustee from 1925 to 
1953. Lhe sum of $250 to be awarded annually at the Commencement season, 
preferably alternating each year to a junior man or woman judged to be out- 
standing on grounds of high scholarship, strong moral character, loyalty to the 
Christian ideals of the college, and contributions to student life and welfare. 


SELTZER Awarp: An award of $100 each to the freshman man and freshman 
woman with the highest grade point average for the year. Provided through 
funds given by Mr. Jules E. Seltzer, matched by college funds. 


Tue Martin DweLLE KNEELAND Prizz Funp: From this fund an annual — 


award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a stu- 
dent preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good 
all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


Tuer Rosert T. Moore Poetry Prizes: From an endowment of $2,500, the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Robert T. Moore. Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 for the three best 
poems written by undergraduate students are annually awarded. 


THE STERLING Morton ConstTITUTIONAL Essay Funpb: From an endowment of 
$11,335 established by Sterling Morton, annual prizes of $100, $50, and $25 
are awarded for the three best essays submitted by an undergraduate on sub- 
jects related to the history and Constitution of the United States. 


Tue ExizaseTtH Davis Peters MemortaL Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in Bur- 
bank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the music major who 
in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to 
advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 


Tse Percy FE SchumaAcHER Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the senior 
who in his or her college career has made an outstanding contribution to the 
work of the college within the field of the dramatic arts. 


Forest LAwN Writinc Awarps: As undergraduates in one of five Southern 
California Christian colleges selected by the Forest Lawn Foundation, Occi- 
dental College students may enter the $16,000 annual Writing Awards pro- 
gram established by Dr. Hubert Eaton, President of the Foundation. Awards 
are earned through demonstration of expository writing skills in one unspeci- 
fied and one specified proposition directly related to the student’s major field 
or academic interest. Full details are provided each student on or soon after 
fall term registration. 


Tue Frep H. Scravuer Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in con- 
junction with the college athletic program. 


Tue B. H. Cuttry Tropuy: Established in 1956 by the Associated Men Stu- 


dents in honor of the Dean of Men to be awarded annually to the outstanding 
freshman basketball player. 
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Tue Jim Harvey Tropuy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 
honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 
trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 


ATHLETE OF THE YEAR Tropuy: Established in 1951 by the Associated Men 
Students to honor the outstanding graduating senior in the field of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 


INTER-FRATERNITY SING PrizE Funp: An endowment of $4,000 given by Mrs. 
Alphonzo E. Bell, the income from which is to be used as prize money for the 
annual sing. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 
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James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs. J.R. Clark .... 0.0.00... 0. cee eee 5,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club . 5,078 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ................0.004. 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental College 
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Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs.S. W. Mudd ...................206. 3,600 
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Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Loan Fund—Gift of 
Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority in 1959. (Administered by 
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Loan Funds 


SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS 


Administered by the Dean of Men: 


MacInnes Loan Funp, established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a 
memorial to Rev. John M. MacInnes, consisting of short-term 
non-interest bearing loans of $24 or less... 2.0.2. see 


Rotta E Dennis Loan Funp, established as a memorial by 
Herbert Dennis s.. 0. 0.3 5 so. pe ee + he» rr 


Administered by the Dean of Women: 


Fanny ALBINGER LOAN Funp, established in 1955 in memory of 
Fanny Albinger .: 2.0.0... ..58 22) ue osu ote fe 
D.A.R, Loan Funp, established in 1940 in memory of Mrs. Mary 
Bl Bask) seo le bo he eee ad te ge ee ee 
Newcoms Loan Funp, established in 1958 by Mrs. James G. 
Newcomb ie. se. 0 se OU hs cine elels btn se eke Gea 


Juuia A, Prpat Loan Funn, established in 1941 ............... 
Women’s UNIversity CLus Juniors, established in 1938 ....... 
HicHLAND Park Kiwanis CLus STUDENT Loan Funp, established in 
1958. In 1958-59 the fund totaled ....).. 2/02)... a ee 


Victor ALDEN ROBERTSON AND GEoRGIA MAXWELL ROBERTSON EpuCA- 
TIONAL FuNpD, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be augmented by further payments and testamentary 


provisions. 


$ 1,250 


$33 


520 


oY 


1,000 
100 
50 


1,757 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 
funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 


years to Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Rotary Club of Alhambra. 

Rotary Club of Glendale. 

Rotary Club of Hollywood. 

Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 

Rotary Club of Pasadena. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 
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RESIDENCE 


The residence facilities of the college include ten residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Stewart-Cleland, Bell-Young and Pauley Halls which accommo- 
date 462 men on campus; and Orr-Chilcott, Erdman, Haines, and New- 
comb Halls, which provide on-campus living for 466 women. All residence 
facilities are under the supervision of carefully selected Head Residents. 
In addition, there are twenty-two apartments for married students. 

Accommodations in the residence halls include both single and double 
rooms, some of which have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the 
College Union Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both 
attractiveness and sound dietetic principles, 


MEN 


All freshman and sophomore men who are not living with their parents or 
legal guardians must live in the college halls of residence. Junior men are 
expected to live in residence halls, unless special permission to live off- 
campus is given by the Dean of Men. Seniors who are not living at home 
may live in fraternity houses or in rooms approved by the Dean of Men. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women stu- 
dents may live only in places approved by the Dean of Women. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ROOMS ARE RENTED FOR THE ENTIRE ACADEMIC YEAR. 


Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the 
office of the Director of Admissions by new students, and to the offices 
of the Dean of Women and the Dean of Men by students previously 
matriculated. 

Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reser- 
vation, inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 

The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to association 
meetings, conventions and other related groups in the residence halls 
during vacation periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of 
such contemplated occasions and assurance given to them that every rea- 
sonable precaution will be used by the college in the safeguarding of their 
personal property during such occupancy. 
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The college reserves the right at all times to enter the rooms of students 
living in the dormitories for such purposes as the administration of the 
college in its discretion may deem proper. 


ROOM DEPOSITS 


A deposit of $50.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 
toward rental for the second semester. A refund of $35.00 will be made 
(a) to new students if written notice of cancellation is filed with the 
Admissions Office on or before July first by fall semester applicants or 
January first by students accepted for the spring semester; (b) to pre- 
viously enrolled students if written notice of withdrawal from residence 
is filed with the Dean of Women or Dean of Men before July first. No 
refunds will be made after these dates. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 


The halls and dining rooms will be closed during the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During these vacations when the halls are closed, 
provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 
students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and the health staff are not available when 
the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings. Rugs are provided 
in all halls except Swan, Stewart-Cleland, Bell- Young, Pauley, Newcomb, 
Chilcott, and the addition to Haines Hall. The college provides for the 
periodical cleaning of students’ rooms and for weekly linen service. The 
following items are provided by the student: bedding, pillow, bedspread, 
bureau scarves, study lamp, metal waste basket, glass curtains (plain), 
draperies—if desired. 

It is advisable to delay the purchase of curtains and draperies until the 
students see their rooms, inasmuch as the size of the rooms, window meas- 
urements and color of rugs vary. 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry, or other articles of 
value in students’ rooms. 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities, It pro- 
vides also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the 
student body. 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a mem- 
ber of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of 
this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
academic and extracurricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. 
The college places each student on his honor to conduct himself in all 
scholastic and extracurricular activities in accordance with the highest 
principles of personal integrity. 

This means that cheating in examinations or other phases of academic 
work, stealing or destruction of personal property, or other acts which 
would violate these principles of personal integrity are violations of the 
Honor Spirit. As a part of responsible living, the students are on their 
honor to safeguard these privileges not only for themselves, but for other 
students as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and 
impose penalties in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed 
of five students, appointed by the A.S.O.C. president in consultation with 
the present Court members and approved by vote of the A.S.O.C. Council. 
It does not prosecute but merely tries cases, and part of the success of the 
whole system depends upon the cooperation of the student body in making 
sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, therefore, 
and represents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association engages in a wide range of cultural, educa- 
tional, recreational and social activities and controls certain student 
enterprises under the supervision of the college administration. The Asso- 
ciated Students operates under a constitution and by-laws, and is gov- 
erned by a legislative Council and elected administrative officers. The 
thirty-two member A.S.O.C. Council includes the student body officers, 
as well as the presidents of the Associated Men Students and the Associ- 
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ated Women Students, and the presidents of the senior, junior, sopho- 
more and freshman classes. Other members of the Council include elected 
representatives from each academic department of the college. Repre- 
sentatives from the administration and faculty are also members of the 
A.S.0.C. Council without voting power. The Council meets weekly to 
discuss student problems, promote student activities, consider presidential 
appointments, appropriate student body funds, and reflect student atti- 
tudes on questions of administrative policy. Council meetings are open 
to all students. 

The President of the Associated Students is the chief executive officer 
of the student body and is responsible for making all appointments to 
nonelective student offices and for coordinating the activities of the 
student body, in addition to serving as A.S.O.C. representative in com- 
munity and college life. Occidental is proud of the responsible role taken 
by students in active support and development of the college through 
such methods as student representatives on certain faculty and adminis- 
tration committees and a fruitful interchange of ideas among admuinis- 
tration, faculty and students. The four classes and the men’s and 
women’s organizations are considered an integral part of the Associated 
Students. The activities of the student body are financed by a fee (see 
page 30). By action of the Associated Students, this fee is required of all 
undergraduates and is collected by the college. Occidental students are 
members of the Inter-Collegiate Council and are active in conferences, 
regional, national and world affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and 
activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils 
carry on the work of A.WS.: The Executive Council, the Residence Coun- 
cil and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the Execu- 
tive Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to college 
life. This is done through participation in the pre-registration program 
for new students and through a carefully planned sponsor system main- 
tained throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women Students 
assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly programs and for the 
annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given to the interests 
of the off-campus women whose president is a member of the A.W. 
Council. 

The Residence Council shares with the college administration the 
responsibility for the management of the residence halls, and for the 
establishment of standards in group living. The Council is composed of 


a president appointed by the A.WS. Council, the president of each 
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women’s residence, as well as a freshman representative from each 
residence, a representative appointed by Panhellenic, and the Dean of 
Women who serves as adviser. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
and enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the 
Executive Council of the A.W.S. The Board is composed of one member 
from each women’s residence. 

The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
A.S.O.C. Council. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the wel- 
fare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. spon- 
sors the Intramural Athletic Program for men, handles a portion of the 
freshman orientation program, stages the rodeo at the All-College Bar- 
B-Que, sponsors a banquet and acts in support of other projects concern- 
ing the men students. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of fourteen men: the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, a representative from each men’s resi- 
dence hall, a representative from each of the four social fraternities, a 
representative of the off-campus men, and the president of the freshman 
class. The A.MLS. president is a member of the A.S.O.C. Council. 

Fach men’s residence hall sends two representatives to a Men’s Resi- 
dence Council. This group sets residence policy in cooperation with the 
Manager of Residence and the Dean of Men, and also serves as a judicial 
body for residence living. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part 
through the Occidental Student Church, which was founded in 1941 by 
a group of students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of 
expression for the religious concerns of the student body. The Student 
Church is governed by an elected body of representatives and every stu- 
dent is welcome to share in its activities. Membership in the Student 
Church does not alter one’s relation to a home church. The program in- 
cludes evening fellowship, vesper services, morning meditation and, 
under a commission plan, emphases on social responsibility and Christian 
heritage. Members also share in a variety of conferences and retreats. 
The church is a member of the Los Angeles Church Federation, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. It maintains an affiliation with the United Students Chris- 
tian Council and the World Student Christian Federation and represents 
Westminster Fellowship, Methodist Youth Fellowship, Pilgrim Fellow- 
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ship, Canterbury Club and other denominational youth programs on 
campus. 


ATHLETICS 


Opportunity is offered in many forms of intercollegiate sports for men 
and intramural sports for men and women, including tennis, baseball, 
football, basketball, swimming, track, water polo, cross country, sailing, 
modern dance, and gymnastics. The college believes in and encourages 
all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical 
development and well being of its students. 

Occidental is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as - 
with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which 
apply to all within the conference. 

The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that 
students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See page 
56 for statement of legal responsibility of the college and information 
concerning accident insurance. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extracurricular activity in the fields of public speaking, debate and public 
discussion, and dramatics. College credit toward graduation is allowed 
for this work, Although the department believes there is a certain value 
in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech Journaments, 
it holds to the function of public speaking as an educational medium 
and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, emphasizing 
the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, and stimulating 
concrete audience response. The Tau Kappa Alpha Fraternity is the 
organizational core for forensic activities. 

Through the Occidental Players and the Occidental Alumni Players, 
the department brings to the campus each year three major dramatic 
performances, This schedule is supplemented by a series of one-act and 
playreading programs presented in the Play Mill Theatre. 

Radio and television interests at Occidental function through courses 
~ in telecommunications, dramatic interpretation and production princi- 
ples and practice. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to partici- 
pate actively in musical performance. The College Choir, the College 
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Band and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open 
by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each glee club has 
its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour of 
approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental 
and vocal, are given encouragement. The material studied and pro- 
grammed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and educate both 
participants and auditors and to present the best of contemporary, even 
local, composition as well as classic masterworks; familiarity with both 
is consciously sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year the best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the col- 
lege year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental; appears weekly, and 
consistently receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate Press. 
“Fang, a humor magazine, appears periodically throughout the year. “La 
Encina;’ the college annual, is published each spring. The student body 
issues each fall a ““Handbook”’ of its organizations and activities, Financed 
mainly through student body funds, all of these publications are edited, 
managed, and staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity for 
experience to those who are interested in journalism. The Associated 
Students Publications Board oversees and coordinates these publications. 
Editors are appointed by the A.S.O.C. president in consultation with the 
Publications Board and approved by vote of the Council. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, Decem- 
ber 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
Delta of California, established in 1926. The members in course are 
elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral charac- 
ter. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held 
in October, in March, and during Commencement week. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinc- 
tion in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding charac- 
ter, activity and leadership. The women’s organization is the Dranzen 
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chapter of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its members at 
the end of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and leader- 
ship. A specified scholarship standard, above the general student body 
average, must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have less than 
five nor more than twenty members, 

Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in 
student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. ‘Ten new members are selected 
each year from the freshman class, 

Tiger ‘Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to pro- 
mote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. 
Membership in ‘Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and par- 
ticipation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than twenty | 
members may be chosen each year. 

Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history 
fraternity, Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia of America, Eta Kappa Chapter, 
national music fraternity for men; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music 
fraternity for women majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national 
physical education fraternity for men; Delta Psi Kappa, national physi- 
cal education fraternity for women; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journal- 
istic fraternity; Psi Chi, national psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, 
national speech and dramatic fraternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, 
national scientific research organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, national 
physics society; Student Affiliates of the American Chemical Society; 
Alpha Chi Sigma, national professional chemical fraternity; Alpha Mu 
Gamma, national foreign language society; Tau Kappa Alpha, national ~ 
forensics fraternity; Kappa Mu Epsilon, national mathematics under- 
graduate fraternity; Alpha Kappa Delta, national sociology fraternity; 
Occidental Student Officials Association; and the California Student 
Teachers’ Association. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Interest in foreign affairs is reflected in many activities at Occidental. 
The International Club includes students from different countries, among 
them Americans who aré interested in the cultures of other lands. Sep- 
arate majors in Latin American Affairs and in Diplomacy and World 
Affairs indicate academic emphasis on international interests. A student 
exchange program is sponsored jointly by students and the college ad- 
_ ministration. A special Certificate of Attendance is given to international 
students who do not complete work for Occidental College degrees, pro- 
vided they have been in attendance at Occidental for one full academic 
year, have passed in at least twelve units of academic work, and have 
met other requirements outlined by the International Students’ Advisory 
Committee. 
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OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: Laurean, women’s literary society ; 
Art Club; Chemistry Club; Geology Club; Occidental Physical Education 
Majors Club; Panel of Americans; Women’s Recreational Association; 
Occidental Players; Pre-Medical Club; Occidental Dance Group; Sailing 
Club; Ski Club; Young Democrats; and Young Republicans. 

Social organizations for both men and women are active on the cam- 
pus. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men; national fraternities 
of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
Kappa Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women; the local 
sororities of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha, Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron 
Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


In addition to all graduates of Occidental College, every person who has 
completed at least one year of undergraduate work at Occidental 
becomes a member of the Occidental Alumni Association upon gradua- 
tion of his class. Graduate students who have completed a year of work 
at the college are also members of the Alumni Association. The Alumni 
Association, under the direction of the Alumni Board of Governors of 
fifteen members, five elected annually for three-year terms, seeks to 
contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental to strengthen the bond which 
exists between the college and its former students. One member of the 
Alumni Association is nominated each year to the Board of Trustees to 
serve for a term of three years. This results in three Alumni Trustees 
serving on the official college Board at all times, 

The President of the Alumni Association is elected annually and is the 
official representative of the Association for all occasions such as Home- 
coming Day and Alumni Day. He is a voting member of the Board of 
Governors. 

“The Occidental Alumnus” magazine is published three times per 
year. Alumni Clubs exist in all of the major population areas of the coun- 
try. These are composed of both men and women. In addition, there are 
local Tiger Clubs for men and for women. 

An Alumni Annual Giving Fund campaign is conducted each year 
through an Alumni Annual Giving Fund Committee. Other major Alum- 
ni activities under the direction of the Board of Governors are those of the 
Campus Events Committee, Student Orientation Committee, Memorials 
Committee, Historical Committee, Library Affairs Committee, Spiritual 
Emphasis Committee, Traditions Committee and Constitution Committee. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 
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STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and with- 
out the college. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, 
honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of 
the college, will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, 
including suspension or expulsion. The college reserves the right to 
withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 
financial obligations either to the college, to student organizations, or to 
others in the community. The college also reserves the right, without 
naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student whose 
presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative officers of the 
college, is believed to be undesirable, 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of the 
Dean of Men and Dean of Women. Resources available to them in assist- 
ing students in their adjustment to various phases of college life include 
the services of the Health Staff with two College Physicians, the members 
of the Department of Psychology and the College Chaplain, and of the 
several offices and committees concerned with student interests. On rec- 
ommendation, students may be referred to qualified psychiatrists. 
Advisers for special pre-professional fields and major department chair- 
men cooperate in counseling concerning academic programs. Students in 
the Honors Program are assigned to specially selected Honors Counselors. 

The college maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service 
for the benefit of students. The Vocational Counseling service aims to 
assist students in their formulation of career plans by providing objective 
information on interests and aptitudes as well as occupational informa- 
tion. A fee of $3.00 is charged to cover the cost of tests and inventories 
used, The Vocational Guidance service is available to alumni at a fee of 
$15.00 and to the general public with an educational objective in view 
at a fee of $35.00. 

The Placement Service is designed to provide seniors and alumni with 
information relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make 
contacts with industrial and governmental representatives both on and 
off campus. In addition, the placement office assists students in securing 
part-time and summer employment. 

A specialized service is provided by the Education Department for 
those who wish to obtain positions in the teaching profession. See page 
31 for fees for this service. 
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A Veterans’ adviser gives special consideration to the interests and 
needs of returning service men and women, 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory 
experiment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to 
assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and 
the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of 
the individual. 

Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, 
all undergraduate women and all freshman and sophomore men must 
live in a residence under college supervision. Junior men are expected to 
live in residence halls, unless special permission to live offcampus is given 
by the Dean of Men. Senior men who are not living at home may live 
in fraternity houses or in rooms approved by the Dean of Men. Informa- 
tion concerning residence facilities and regulations will be found on 
pages 43-44. 

Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives, 
and representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
halls, give consideration to general problems of residence mutually 
affecting men’s and women’s interests. (See pages 46-47. ) 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Opportunities for learning social skills and developing social competence 
are an essential part of college. To this end a varied program is planned 
at Occidental College to provide areas for social growth. 

Student officers are charged with the responsibility for sociai events, 
and the Dean of Men and Dean of Women work with student com- 
mittees to plan a balanced program. This program includes all-college 
dances, residence hall parties, class affairs and events for special interest 
groups. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations on the 
campus will be found on page 51. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Occidental students have the rich educational experience of hearing and 
seeing many of the cultural masterworks of Western Civilization and of 
meeting distinguished personages brought to the campus under special 
programs. 

College presentations in the performing arts include the spring Festi- 
val of Fine Arts, the Glee Club Home Concert and the Orchestra, Band 
and Dance Group Concerts. 
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The Artist and Lecture Series in Thorne Hall presents artists from the 
Metropolitan Opera, Juilliard and similar institutions. Occidental’s an- 
nual Faculty Award Lecture presents a distinguished work of scholar- 
ship by a faculty member. 

The Occidental Remsen Bird Lecturers in 1958 and 1959 included Alex- 
ander EK Kerensky, 1917 provisional premier of Russia; Margaret Mead, 
anthropologist; Norman Cousins of the Saturday Review; George A. 
Buttrick of Harvard University; Paul Woodring of the Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education; Allan Nevins, historian from Columbia University; 
Dexter Perkins, foreign policy scholar from Cornell University; and John 
Mason Brown, New York drama critic. The Staats Lecturer in Econom- 
ics for 1958 was Dexter Keezer, past president of Reed College and vice 
president of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and, for 1959, Court- 
ney C. Brown, dean of Columbia’s Graduate School of Business. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted on a dis- 
tinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential 
part of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his 
own choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion 
as a part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the 
enrichment and expression of the religious life of the college household. 

College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of distinction 
share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. Some of 
the assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service, spon- 
sored by the college, is held each Sunday morning. During the week other 
services, such as morning chapel and evening vespers, are planned by 
students in consultation with the college chaplain. Attendance at all 
services of worship is voluntary. 

The student religious life is expressed in part through the Occidental 
Student Church, which is interdenominational, Attendance at youth 
conferences of the denominations or the Student Christian Associations 
is encouraged. The special celebrations of the church year, such as Christ- 
mas, are recognized in campus life. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The college makes a particular effort to safeguard the health of its stu- 
dents, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an essen- 
tial part of a college program, and that good health is necessary if full 
value is to be attained from curricular activities. 

A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including 
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evidence of small-pox vaccination within the last three years and a 
chest x-ray within the current year, are part of the admission credentials. 
A medical examination is required of all students at the beginning of 
each year.* Active immunization for tetanus is required of all who 
participate on intercollegiate athletic teams, Tetanus Toxoid is given 
by members of the health service staff at the time of approval for athletic 
participation. It is strongly recommended for all other students and is 
available at the Student Health Center. 

Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
courses in the Physical Education Department to develop physical health 
as well as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college 
and in later life. 

The health service of the college also attempts to prevent illness by 
supervision of living conditions in the residence halls and fraternity and 
sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, and by continual 
care of the college environment. Cooperation from both parents and stu- 
dents is needed and expected in carrying through this program in order 
that it may be of value to all. 

The health services and facilities of the college are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during 
daily office hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is 
equipped as a small modern hospital and is staffed by three registered 
nurses and two attendant physicians. Emmons Memorial furnishes care 
to students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of 
the medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period 
of four days per semester within the tuition charge. Due to limited bed 
capacity, this service can only be extended to students whose homes are 
at such a distance or whose illness is of such a nature that transportation 
to their homes is inadvisable. Nonresident students, however, will be 
charged $2.50 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service 
for additional days is charged at the rate of $5.75 per day, students in 
residence receiving credit of $2.00 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but 
if temporary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right 
to give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 
4. Cases of contagious disease cannot be accepted. 
*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be 


charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty 
cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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5. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 


6. Students residing in residence halls, fraternity or sorority houses, 
who become ill shall either report at once to the Health Center or go 
home for necessary care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of special- 
ists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; 
medical service beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, 
clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive 
tests or treatments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 
requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emer- 
gencies but a charge is made for any services making unusual demands 
upon a physician. 

In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but 
if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The college offers to students accident insurance which supplements 
the College Health Service described in this bulletin. In the case of full 
time undergraduates this insurance is compulsory. This insurance is 
underwritten by a reputable insurance company at a minimum rate. 
Local and nationwide claim service is provided and the student is pro- 
tected twenty-four hours per day, on or off campus, during the two 
semesters of the college year. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end 
the departments have established regulations concerning the use of such 
facilities, but it is clearly understood that students who use these facilities 
do so entirely at their own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is 
available but the college has no legal responsibility for injuries or other 
damages suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and 
from such activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rules governing the use of automobiles on campus are formulated by 
the Student Life Committee. 
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REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all 
students entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the 
procedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser 
and countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is 
then given a certificate of registration showing the courses for which he 
is enrolled. Students previously matriculated who fail to register at the 
appointed time and all students who fail to return registration books 
within three days after date of issue will be charged a fee of one dollar 
for each day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Freshmen are preregistered in sections of required courses. New students 
with advanced standing receive on registration day typewritten state- 
ments evaluating their credits in terms of Occidental’s degree require- 
ments. All previously registered students receive photostatic copies of 
their academic records. 

The chairman of each student’s major or proposed major department 
acts as his academic adviser. Lower division and special students who 
have not selected majors may be advised by any member of the Regis- 
tration Committee. 

All courses for which a student wishes to register, either for credit or 
as an auditor, must be listed in his official registration book and his pro- 
gram must be approved in writing by his academic adviser. No student 
will be allowed to attend classes or to participate in college activities 
except as authorized by his certificate of registration and officially 
approved study-list. 

Students interested in obtaining a teacher’s credential must consult 
the chairman of the Department of Education before beginning the work 
of the upper division. 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study- 
list without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the 
instructors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of 
three dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the 
semester. No course may be entered after the second Friday of the 
semester; nor may a course be discontinued after the seventh Friday of 
the semester without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
classroom throughout a semester, two or three hours normally counting 
as one unit when devoted to laboratory or field work. 
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Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the — 
maximum for which a student may register without formal permission _ 
of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than twelve units or more | 
than eighteen are granted only in exceptional cases and must be approved © 
by appropriate officers of the college. | 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each semester 
and are required of all students. At the discretion of the major depart- 
ment this requirement may be waived in major department courses in 
the semester in which the student takes his comprehensive examination. 
Other examinations may also be required at the discretion of instructors. 
Failure to take or to pass any final or other course examinations will 
result in such deficiencies as instructors may impose. A fee of one to 
three dollars is charged for an examination given at an irregular time 
or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, 
barely passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc, (Incomplete) and Con. (Con- 
dition) may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. 
(Deferred) for graduate reports. 

An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work completed is of 
passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because 
of illness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. 
This grade may be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the 
Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as 
the instructor may determine. 

A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade 
than D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks 
after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 

A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 

In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the 
Graduate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) 
by the instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work 
of the course is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one year. If not 
removed within the specified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a 
Failure on the student’s permanent record. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester 
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written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, 
Deferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition 
or a Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to 
attain a final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attainment of 
the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course 
according to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, 
three grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of 
C, one grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of 
Condition or Failure. No grade points are assigned for audited courses, 
or for courses completed by examination. A student’s grade point average 
is determined by dividing the total number of grade points which he 
receives at the end of a semester by the total number of units for which 
he is registered in that semester. For example, a student who receives A 
in three units of work, B in six units of work, and C in six units of work 
will achieve forty-two grade points. The total grade points (42) divided 
by total units undertaken (15) establishes his grade point average of 
2.80 for the semester. | 

An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in estimat- 
ing this average. When a final grade is recorded, however, the student’s 
permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


As indicated above, a grade point average of 2.00 (C grade average) rep- 
resents grade points which total twice the number of units undertaken 
each semester, A minimum grade point average of 2.00 in all work under- 
taken at Occidental is required for graduation. At the close of each semes- 
ter the status of every student whose total record falls below this average 
is reviewed by the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 
Action by this Committee may result in (1) probation, or (2) suspension 
for one year, or (3) dismissal from Occidental College, depending on 
the extent of the student’s deficiency. 

In general, action will be taken in accordance with the scale below. 
In individual cases, if the circumstances seem to justify special action, 
the Committee may either impose probation, suspension or dismissal 
when the deficiency is less than the amount indicated in the scale or 
may withhold action even if the deficiency is as great as the amount 
stated. 


1. PRoBATION: A student whose grade point deficiency for his total 
record at the end of any semester is —7 through —16 shall be placed on 
probation. 
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2. SUSPENSION: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency 
at the end of any spring semester is —17 through —30 shall be suspended 
from Occidental College for one calendar year. Ordinarily, action on 
the records of students whose accumulated grade point deficiency at 
the end of the fall semester is —17 through —30o will be withheld until 
the end of the spring semester at which time suspension will be imposed 
if the deficiency has not been reduced to less than —17 grade points. 

A student who has been suspended shall be ineligible to reregister at 
Occidental College within one full calendar year after the date of his 
suspension. No credit will be allowed toward a degree from Occidental 
for work done elsewhere while under suspension. 

To apply for reinstatement after his year of suspension, a student shall 
file with the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship a written 
petition indicating his activities since the date of his suspension, his 
proposed program for the semester after reinstatement, and his proposed 
plan for removing his grade point deficiencies. This petition shall be 
filed not later than thirty days prior to the semester in which the student 
wishes to reregister. An individual written agreement concerning terms 
of readmission shall be made between each reinstated student and the 
Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 


3. Dismissau: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency at 
the end of any semester is —31 or more grade points or a reinstated stu- 
dent who has failed to meet the terms of his readmission agreement shall 
be dismissed from Occidental College and shall be ineligible for 
reinstatement. 


Standards of scholarship in major departments are stated under the 
rules governing upper division requirements, 

Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester are perma- 
nently recorded. All actions by the Committee on Student Conduct and 
Scholarship also become a part of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the college requires regular attendance of students at classes 
and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of 
college life and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity 
for contact with the student body by student representatives, faculty and 
administration and make possible the achievement of a sense of unity 
within the college group as a whole. 

Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties 
imposed for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the 
beginning of each term. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw 
from the college may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. 
A student who discontinues his work without complying with these re- 
quirements receives Failure for all courses in which he was registered at 
the time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. If the student is not doing 
passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is 
entered on his permanent record card for that course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 

FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 
lined on pages 24-27. SopHoMoRE: The completion of a minimum of 
twenty-eight units. Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, 
and satisfaction of the lower division requirements outlined on pages 
63-65. SENIor: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 
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The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a 
member of society. 

In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
and communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
of man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or more 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory personal 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, under- 
standing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts 
program. The work of the upper division is devoted to study in one or 
more areas of concentration. 

All students will be expected to meet the following requirements in 
order to qualify for formal recommendation by the faculty for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 124 units of work, distributed 
according to the pattern for lower division and upper division courses as 
described on the following pages. Within this minimum of 124, units, not 
more than forty-six units will be credited toward the degree from any one 
department. Of these, not more than sixteen units will be credited from 
lower division courses and not more than thirty units from upper division 
courses. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 
these units shall be selected from courses in Biblical Literature (Religion 
1 or 101-102); the remaining two units will be satisfied through comple- 
tion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 

3. The completion of a course in American History, a course in the 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution and a course 
in the field of California state and local government as required by Act 
of the California State Legislature. American History may be met by 
History of Civilization 3 or by three units from History 141, 142, 143 
or 144, or by four units from History 145 and 148. The United States 
Constitution requirement may be met by History of Civilization 2 or by 
History 142 (if not used to satisfy the American History requirement) or 
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by Political Science 152. The requirement in California state and local 
government may be met by an examination given as part of History of 
Civilization 4, or by Political Science 152 or by Political Science 163. 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity 
(Basic Skills and Basic Swimming), two hours per week throughout each 
semester of the freshman year. 


5. Attendance at Occidental College during the two final semesters of 
the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve units per semester. 
Iwo Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, 
but the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester, and for the student’s entire course. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive 
examination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six 
weeks prior to graduation. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at the June Commence- 
ment upon all candidates who have satisfied degree requirements at any 
time since the last Commencement. 


HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum 
Laude are conferred upon candidates who have achieved 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25 respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental 
College and their upper division courses in their major subject and who 
also have achieved a “B” in comprehensive examinations in the major 
field. 

Information concerning College Honors and Departmental Honors 
will be found on pages 81-82. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be found 
statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentration. 
Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the lower 
division. As early as possible each student should select his major area 
and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department for 
counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for general 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 

Fach student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is 
expected to complete in the first two years of his course the following 
lower division requirements: 
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Fistory of Civilization 1,2; 3,40 00. oa os nk 22 units 
NaturabScience®. . . . 5). 3) teem tee 12 units 
Freshman, English ¢\))c eee. eae 4, units 
Basic Speech... .)./.:. 1. ah eames eae eee 4, units 
1-2Foreign Language (in one language) ....... o-8 units 
2Biblical Literature: .’. 7s. deetaee ae) eee 0-4, units 
{Physical Education .2.03.oe) ae), aoe 2 units 
Electives! ¢ s.05 280. 500 ee ee oe 16-14, units 
Total in lower division: .; 32) -eee a (ee 60-70 units 


Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be 
distributed as follows: 


History oF CrvitizATion: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of five to six units per semester 
unifying material from the fields of the social sciences and the 
humanities. 


NatuRAL ScIENCE: Three semesters of work, to be completed in the 
freshman and/or sophomore year. This requirement may be met through 
(1) science courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or 
(2) completion of Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and 
either Astronomy 30 or Geology 30. 


FRESHMAN ENcLIsH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester. At any time during his course, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on English Remand, a student may be required to satisfactorily 
complete a course in Remedial English (English R). 


Basic SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester. - 
(See page 157 for substitute for students who enter as junior or senior 
transfers. ) 


ForricN LancuacE: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho- 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances in- 
dicated below.? A four unit course each semester (eight units in one 
language) unless the student can complete one semester of intermediate 
or advanced language or can pass an end-of-course examination in a 


1Proficiency tests in Foreign Language, Mathematics and Physical Education are 
offered to incoming freshmen to provide the basis for placement in the proper level of 
course work or for exemption from normal requirements. A student who demonstrates 
proficiency equivalent to that expected upon completion of the first semester course in 
one of these subjects, may register in the second semester of the course. Demonstration 
of proficiency equivalent to that developed through a full year’s study of the required 
courses in Foreign Language and Physical Education will earn for the student the 
privilege of substituting elective work for the required course. Such procedures enable 
the student to build on what has been learned and to proceed at the maximum rate. 


?Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may 
be postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower divi- 
sion electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is 
advisable, however, to complete these requirements in the lower division whenever 
possible. 
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language as given at Occidental College or, if approved by the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages, a proficiency test showing superior achieve- 
ment in a language not given in this institution. Placement in Foreign 
Language courses will be according to the following scale: students who 
have had o-1 year of high school work in a language may take Course 
1-2 in that same language or a year course in another language; if 2-3 
years of high school study, take Course 3 of the same language or a year 
course in another language; if 4 years of high school study, take Course 
101 of the same language or a year course in another language. 


BrsticaL LireratTure: In either the freshman or sophomore year 
unless postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on 
page 64. Four units from Religion courses in the Literature of the Bible 
(Religion 1 or 101-102). 


PuysicaL Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A 
(Basic Swimming) and B (Basic Skills). Two additional units may be 
credited toward the degree for elective activities from Physical Education 
1-50, 57-58. 

ExectTiveEs: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years 
to make a total of 60-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s 
proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests, 


UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no 
degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met 
all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 

Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are 
specified for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has 
attained Junior standing, provided this work completes the total of 124, 
units required as a minimum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of the elective courses, outside the area of concentra- 
tion, which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chair- 
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man of his chosen major department. Students in the Honors Program 
will be advised also by special Honors Counselors. 

A list of undergraduate majors, including options where choice of more 
than one emphasis is offered within a department, is given herewith. 
Detailed information may be found under departmental announcements 
as indicated by page references. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Page Ref. 
Combined Plan Program in Liberal Arts and Engineering: 
Physical Sequence... 0... 605.00... + 83 
Chemical Sequence... 04.0.0, - 5)» 1 83 
Latin American Affairs .....0....4...0.5 ). 854 
Premedical and predental curriculum .:.. -. 86 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoRs: 


Art: Theoretical .....0 00.00 5.003. go 
Creative .. cc oe ek One eee go 
Biology: ee a ce one Ae oe pn 04. 
Chemistry: Physical or Inorganic .............). 07 
Organic or Biochemistry ....... 4.0000. 40. 97 
Industrial ......00. 60. 8i5 3s ee ee O74 
ECOmMOMICS: |... . bee eee ay ele ete Cee me 100 
Business Administration .......0.....9,..).. 100 
Fiduication? . 0. 5 ee ec bs se as Whee tee ae rr 1038 
Fnglish’ o.oo eh ad Ol cae eer 110 
Comparative Literature ............:,)..., 110 
Foreign Languages: ......./...5....5-.00 41.5) or 1417 
HréNnch oo. be een wee ee 115 
German oe be ban li ee 115 
SPANISh oo. ee deh ees sa ey ee 115 
Geology: iF ee be ve ge) ee rrr 119 
EVIStOR Ys 6. ek ck ek peice hes cee oben yell, oe rrr 122 
Mathematics:. .....6..00, 0.0.00. .5..9). 4 1. 127 
Music: Composition 0.005.000.0002) cigys ss 0 rrr 129 
Performance: Recital .....2.......4..... 129 
Choral Conducting ........... 7 129 
Instrumental Conducting ....... 2... 129 
Public School Music... 60.000 ee 129 
Philosophy: «0... 069.0 00 ek oe 135 
Religion sic. 4 as nl le 135 
Religious Education. ....4..0...00....  ————— » tae 
Physical Education: «.... 6.25 2.0). 04... be. 1a 139 
Plrysics:| 20. vide dwibat. s water aw oa 8 Sede rr 14.3 
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Page Ref. 

Rn ICTICC ener egies ht Pe 2) Rae es ea els os 14.6 
Ble ie yar e WOT AN CIS 1.5) eee ge ks AS Ps 14.6 
TLL: oy ie eA aa) hen 150 
Ty ie ely, he i ecg a a 154, 
ee a Ue ne Po 157 
TES EIDE REE ws op 3° ik ce A RRO ae 157 


The following regulations relate to the administration of all depart- 
ments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work in the 
major and related fields, of which not more than 30 units shall be from 
one department. Of these units, no less than 20 nor more than 24 may be 
required toward the comprehensive examination in any one department. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the senior 
year a comprehensive final examination based on the courses specified 
in the departmental announcements in this catalogue. The comprehen- 
sive examination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent 
record. 

Fach major department determines when its comprehensive exami- 
nations are to be held. They may be given either at the regularly sched- 
uled comprehensive examination periods first or second semester or with- 
in the first two weeks of the second semester of a student’s senior year. 

A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
special consideration is recommended by his major department. 

Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
course examinations unless at the discretion of the major department this 
requirement is waived in major department courses in the semester in 
which the student takes his comprehensive examination. 


3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted sen- 
ior standing must complete a minimum of 24, units of work at Occidental 
College, including 18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of 
which must be in his major subject. 


4. Regular major courses must be included in the work of at least three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised, however, to spread 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters of 
the upper division. 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors, This standard may be higher than that required for 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for 
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graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarship 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only through formal petition approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualifi- 
cation from the college. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


In order to stimulate maximum effort and progress in students of high 
scholastic achievement and capacity for non-directed study, the faculty 
provides an opportunity to secure credit by examination for many of 
the courses offered within the curriculum. It is recognized that not all 
courses nor all subject matter fields lend themselves equally to such an 
approach. Students seeking credit for specified courses are required to 
consult the departments and instructors for information as to content and 
coverage. It is assumed that preparation for examination is entirely the 
responsibility of the student and that the instructor is not obligated to 
supervise the work. The determination of credit is through a special 
examination of at least four hours in length, a part of which shall be 
written. Additional methods of examination may be employed at the 
discretion of the instructor and the department concerned. Grades for 
courses in which special examinations are given are recorded as Passed 
or Failed and will not be considered in estimating grade point ratios. 

A fee of $20.00 is charged for each examination for credit. A petition 
showing approval of the instructor, the chairman of the department in 
which the course is offered, and the Dean of the Faculty and receipt from 
the cashier showing payment of the examination fee must be presented 
before taking the examination. Full time students have no extra charge 
for credit established by this means. Students registered for less than 12 
units, however, pay the charges per unit as listed on page 30. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


As a means of providing flexibility in the educational experience of the 
student, opportunity for individual study in areas beyond the regular 
curriculum of the college is offered in many departments. The form of 
this study may be in creative expression in the arts, or in experimental 
research in the sciences, as well as in more formalized investigations into 
advanced literature in a given field. In general, registration is limited to 
upper division students of exceptional merit who have demonstrated their 
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ability to carry on advanced work of an independent nature. All such 
work must be done under the supervision of a faculty member, and the 
nature and scope of the study must be outlined by the student and ap- 
proved by the instructor, the department and the Dean of the Faculty 
prior to registration. 

In contrast to credit earned by examination, work done as independent 
study is counted as a part of the student’s formal program of study during 
the semester in which it is taken and grades for such work are included 
in computing grade point averages. This program, which is a form of 
tutorial study, makes great demands on both student and instructor, but 
it provides an educational experience which can be equaled in no other 
manner. There is no limit placed on the amount of credit which may be 
earned in this phase of the total curriculum. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a 
liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 
preparation for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, 
however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ 
individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are specified by 
many professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions con- 
cerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various vocational and 
professional fields are included in departmental announcements in this 
catalogue, A partial list of these fields is summarized below. Students 
interested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as indicated. 
Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and prepara- 
tion may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree 
requirements as outlined on pages 62-68. 


Adviser Page Ref. 
miiciness Administration «05. of. cle ee ok deRycke..... 100 
Diplomacy and Foreign Service, Government 
PC OROCE AVI a fc a ge ee McKelvey .... 146 
Beteraecranoe merical i. fo ey eG Uhig bt Brantley ... 83,97 
Pro rand etrOlenni wags cored ara an, Birman ... 83, 119 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical ....... Hudson... 83, 143 
Beermavcnvand VWiriune fo ci. A Lies Olvengey oa. 110 
Baie ete ee oooh shed heels OS) 4 Ley EA a cick ys Harmsen 248578 
BR He POTILIC(TV cist ce alt, oot ay apace want Well Sinisa ait 86 
Ministry and Religious Education .............. Josselyn ‘..... 112% 
TG on GS ee en ee Swat Wiran eae 129 
METI NV OR Pty aie hoaier Whe Wetton ba ea hay Coley ete a We 150 
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Adviser Page Ref. 

Phvsicaltiiducation®;*. 2.7.) teu eaeeni tee on, aera Burke yaaa 139 
ublicy Administration ©. ...*:< 14 ven ele ieee McKelvey .... 146 
DOCIALSVVOLK 84 died Veer chs ole, ee eee ee Cole, Sheldon . 150, 
154, 

Meaching aie rni sa) vee Petrie: ee oe 103 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interest- 
ing educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, emphasizing many special opportunities which are not available 
in ae regular sessions. 

Courses are offered in the Summer Session to satisfy the needs of teach 
ers who are interested in professional advancement and to help college 
students or prospective college students meet the various requirements 
for graduation. The Summer Session thereby provides an opportunity 
for undergraduate students who may wish to accelerate their programs. 

The 1960 Summer Session will open June 20 and close July 29. 
Detailed information concerning this session will be available in a bul- 
letin published early in the spring semester which may be obtained by 
writing to the Director of the Summer Session. 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexi- 
bility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a founda- 
tion for doctoral study, toward preparation for teaching, toward attain- 
ment recognized by the degree of Master of Arts, or toward the Ph.D. 
degree in Comparative Literature. 

Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate 
standing, authorizes graduate credit for specified courses in the several 
departments of the college, and specifies the requirements for advanced 
degrees. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admis- 
sion, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations regarding 
graduate students and nominates candidates for advanced degrees. 

Graduate students in residence have special library privileges, includ- 
ing withdrawal of books for extended periods and the use of individual 
keys to the Graduate Reading Room. For further information, students 
should inquire at the Library loan desk. | 

For information concerning the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies, see pages 74-75 and 114. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the 
college and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 

Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants for admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their credentials as early 
as possible in order to allow sufficient time for full consideration. The 
Graduate Committee determines admission to graduate standing on the 
basis of (1) previous academic records, (2) objectives for graduate work, 
(3) recommendations and (4) scores in the Miller Analogies Test. 

Not later than one month in advance of the semester in which he seeks 
admission, each applicant must file with the Secretary of the Graduate 
Committee, Office of the Registrar, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
California, a formal application for graduate standing, a letter stating 
his objectives for graduate work and a report of his scores in the Miller 
Analogies Test. Applicants from a distance may take the Miller Analo- 
gies Test at any of the authorized centers throughout the country; those 
who can come to the Occidental campus are expected to take the test on 
regularly scheduled dates and to pay a test fee of two dollars. In addition, 
each applicant not previously registered at Occidental College as a 
degree candidate is expected to file the following credentials with his 
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application for graduate standing: official transcripts of all academic 
work; letters of recommendation from three persons including, if pos- 
sible, the applicant’s undergraduate major adviser; a small photograph 
and an application fee of ten dollars. Application and aptitude test fees 
are non-refundable. 

In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate 
standing. In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may 
be admitted to graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional 
undergraduate courses may be required if the applicant’s previous work 
does not provide an adequate background for the field in which he 
wishes to pursue graduate study. 

Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candidacy 
for an advanced degree or for a teaching credential, requirements for 
which are outlined in this section of the catalogue, A separate application 
for approval of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of 
Philosophy or for the General Secondary Credential shall be filed not 
later than two months prior to the opening of the semester in which the 
applicant proposes to complete course requirements. Forms providing for 
all necessary details may be obtained from the Registrar. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1959-60, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Education, English and Comparative Literature, History, Music, Politi- 
cal Science, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also toward 
this advanced degree for certain courses from other departments as stated 
in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. No credit 
will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses completed before 
the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 

1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division and graduate 
courses in his major. 


2. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
qualifying examination given at the option of the major department. 

3. Presentation of an acceptable plan of study including not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty units of graduate credit, one-half of 
which shall be completed in courses numbered 200 or above. Three 
alternative plans are offered: 

(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original disser- 
tation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work, 
including thesis credit for not more than four of these units. 
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(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musi- 
cal composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the 
completion of from twenty-four to thirty units of course work, 


(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar 
type in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


At the time of acceptance into graduate standing an applicant who has 
indicated that his objective is the attainment of the degree of Master of 
Arts is given an outline of general instructions. His plan of study shall 
be prepared with the recommendation of a supervising committee. The 
chairman of this committee shall be the student’s major adviser and the 
committee shall include at least one member from a department other 
than the student’s major department. . 

‘Two months prior to the opening of the semester in which a candidate 
proposes to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 
he shall file with the Graduate Committee three copies of an application 
in candidacy for the M.A. degree. Forms may be obtained from the Reg- 
istrar, who serves as Secretary of the Graduate Committee, and are to 
be returned to her when completed. The application is to be signed by 
all members of the supervising committee and shall include (1) report 
concerning the qualifying examination or excuse therefrom; (2) report 
concerning foreign language ability, if required by major department; 
(3) an outline of course work acceptable as background for graduate 
study; (4.) a detailed program of graduate work; and (5) either (a) a 
listing of specific seminar or research reports and the date on which each 
is to be presented, or (b) the thesis topic and proposed approach or (c) a 
statement of proposed creative work. The student will be notified by the 
Graduate Committee of action on his application for degree candidacy. 
If approved, no subsequent change in his plan of study may be made 
except with the written approval of both the supervising committee and 
the Graduate Committee. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 
meet the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for 
the degree shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not 
less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 
department; the remainder may be chosen either from courses in the 
major department or from related work in other departments to form a 
consistent plan. Because of the emphasis placed on the quality of grad- 
uate work, the maximum taken in any one semester by a student who 
is or expects to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
should be limited to fifteen units. 
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Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study 
has the approval of his supervising committee and of the Graduate 
Committee and provided all work is completed within five years. 


FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally rec- 
ommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s 
supervising committee, (b) the Dean of the Faculty, and (c) the Gradu- 
ate Committee. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following 
requirements: 

1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 
approved plan of study, with a B average in the entire program of gradu- 
ate work and a B average in graduate work in the major department. 

2. The satisfactory completion of (a) a thesis, or (b) creative work, 
or (c) three seminar papers. The material shall be presented to the Dean 
of the Faculty not later than four weeks before the date of Commence- 
ment in approved form as specified in the mimeographed instructions 
issued to degree candidates and shall include approval by the members of 
the supervising committee. 

3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examina- 
tion cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. 
A member of the Graduate Committee will be present at the candidate’s 
oral examination. 

4. Presentation to the Graduate Committee not later than two weeks 
before the date of Commencement of an application for final approval of 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts, including signed recom- 
mendations from the members of the supervising committee and the 
Graduate Committee examiner. 

5. In the case of candidates under the Thesis Plan, deposit with the 
Registrar not later than one week before the date of Commencement of a 
receipt from the College Librarian showing payment of a $5.00 fee for 
binding the original typewritten copy of the thesis plus the cost of a 
microfilmed second copy. 

During the academic year 1959-60 candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy may be accepted only in Comparative Literature. See 
pages 110-114, for requirements in this department. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Occidental College is one of a group of seven private liberal arts colleges 
in Southern California cooperating in an Intercollegiate Program of 
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Graduate Studies under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The other institutions joined in this program are Claremont 
College (Claremont Graduate School), Claremont Men’s College, Pomona 
College, Scripps College, the University of Redlands and Whittier 
College. 

The central purpose of the program is the improved preparation of 
college and university teachers. Its aim is to increase the breadth of view 
and competence of scholars within given academic disciplines through 
enlarging their background and interests. Studies leading to the doctoral 
degree may be undertaken in English, History and Political Economy 
(all at Claremont) and in Comparative Literature (at Occidental College 
and at the University of Redlands). English and History may be studied 
at Occidental College to the completion of the Master’s degree through 
this program. 

Since degrees are granted by the participating colleges rather than by 
the Intercollegiate Program as such, each student must choose the insti- 
tution in which he wishes to enroll, although he may take part of his work 
at the other participating institutions, Thus, an applicant for admission 
should apply for regular graduate standing at the college at which he 
wishes to enroll and also for acceptance into the Intercollegiate Program 
of Graduate Studies. Dr. Kenneth Oliver, Chairman of the Department 
of English and Comparative Literature at Occidental College, is Chair- 
man of the Educational Council, Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies. Inquiries concerning the program may be addressed to him or 
to any of the cooperating institutions. 

Scholarships ranging up to $1800.00 per year plus tuition are avail- 
able from a sum of money set aside for the purpose of grants to students 
pursuing graduate study under the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies. These are awarded on a competitive basis to candidates who 
intend to continue their graduate studies to the completion of the doctoral 
degree with college teaching as their aim. 

By agreement among the institutions cooperating in the Intercollegiate 
Program of Graduate Studies, graduate tuition fees will be adjusted to a 
uniform basis of $600.00 for all full-time students accepted under this 
program (or $25.00 per unit for less than 12 units). Each student accepted 
into the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies may enroll for one 
of the intersubject seminars and the colloquium described on page 114. 
The remainder of his program each semester will be chosen in consul- 
tation with his major adviser and the institution through which he is 
enrolled. 

DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Time and Residence Requirements: A minimum of three full years of 
study and research beyond the baccalaureate degree. In general, not more 
than the equivalent of one full year of study may be transferred from an- 
other institution toward the three year requirement. A year’s work shall 
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be regarded as 24, units in courses of graduate level or equivalent. A min- 
imum of one year of full-time graduate study must be completed at 
Occidental College. 


Degree Program: As early as possible, preferably at the end of the first 
semester of graduate study, the student must file a Graduate Record 
Statement giving full details of previous work to be evaluated for transfer 
credit with supporting transcripts and as complete an outline as possible 
of all work proposed towards the formal requirements for the Ph.D., 
including probable dates of completion. 


Language Requirements: Reading proficiency in two foreign languages 
is required. Ordinarily these will be French and German, but under cer- 
tain circumstances a substitution for either French or German may be 
made at the discretion of the chairman of the major department. Profi- 
ciency must be certified by the Department of Foreign Languages at 
Occidental. The language requirements must be completed by the end of 
the first year of graduate study and earlier if possible. 


Advancement to Candidacy: Before admission to candidacy a student 
must complete all preliminary examinations, both written and oral, as 
specified by his supervising committee and must have established his 
competency in foreign languages. In addition, his dissertation topic must 
be approved by the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Program of 
Graduate Studies and by the Graduate Committee at Occidental College. 
A minimum period of two semesters of study must intervene between the 
advancement to candidacy and the date of the final examination. The 
semester during which candidacy is established will be counted as a full 
semester within this requirement, provided that the student is in full res- 
idence and the advancement to candidacy occurs by the middle of the 
semester. Candidacy, when approved, is valid for five years and may be 
renewed only by submission and approval of a new application. 


Dissertation: Required of every candidate. The dissertation must be ap- 
proved by the supervising committee and by the Educational Council of 
the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies prior to submission for 
approval by the Graduate Committee. The final approval must be ob- 
tained from all three bodies not later than May 1st of the year in which 
the degree is to be awarded. 


Final Examination: The nature and form of the final examination shall 
be determined by the supervising committee. In general, the final exam- 
ination shall be a defense of the dissertation. The examining committee 
shall consist of at least one member from the Educational Council of the 
Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies and one member from the 
Graduate Committee. The results of the examination shall be presented 
to the Graduate Committee not later than May 15th of the year in which 
the degree is to be awarded. 
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GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Creden- 
tial when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and 
high academic achievement in upper division courses from the depart- 
ment chosen for the teaching major. 


2. Approval by the Graduate Committee of a list of courses prepared 
in consultation with the chairman of the Department of Education and 
the chairmen of the student’s major and teaching minor departments. 
The list of courses shall be presented in the formal application of candi- 
dacy for the General Secondary Credential, three copies of which shall 
be filed with the Secretary of the Graduate Committee not later than two 
months prior to the opening of the semester in which the applicant pro- 
poses to complete course requirements. After the list of courses has been 
approved by the Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the 
permission of the committee. 


3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program of graduate work 
and a B average in graduate work in the major department. 


A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the 
Department of Education (pages 103- 100). These requirements may be 
met in part by the transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work 
from other institutions. 

Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be 
established in approved courses as indicated under the announcements 
of the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, German, French, Spanish, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 

The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not 
possible to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and 
the advanced degree within two semesters. 
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Tyrus G. Harmsen, Librarian 
Litu1an H. Amapoont, Special Collections Auice H. Gay, Catalog 
RutH A, Dive.ry, Acquisitions Martua Hackman, Reference 
Rosert S. Riney, Circulation 


The Library of Occidental College has grown from the original small 
gift of books presented by Mrs. E, S. Cameron, described in a prospectus 
of 1888-1889 as a “‘nucleus;’ to over 145,000 volumes in 1959, about 5,000 
being added each year through gifts and purchases. Over 700 periodicals 
are received in addition to serial publications of the United Nations, of 
the United States Government and of the State of California. Since 1944 
the Library has been a designated depository for both federal and state 
documents, The Library is maintained primarily as a working collection 
for undergraduates and faculty, but the number of graduate students and 
the special character of some undergraduate courses require provision 
for source material and specialized collections. Occidental’s nearness to 
great research and special libraries makes possible student use of these 
facilities as well. Although there are no departmental libraries as such, 
textbooks and curricular material are located in the Department of Edu- 
cation, and selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific 
laboratories where they may be used more effectively. 

The general collection was enriched by the addition of 3,800 books 
purchased from a fund of ten thousand dollars from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. Among the notable special collections of the Library are Occi- 
dentalia, containing official college publications, undergraduate publica- 
tions, publications of alumni and faculty, programs, pictures and other 
materials bearing on the history of the college; the Robinson Jeffers Col- 
lection of over two hundred items, enlarged through gifts from the Jeffers 
family and friends and alumni: books, manuscripts and photographs, as 
well as microfilm copies of masters’ and doctoral dissertations relating 
to the works of this alumnus, Class of 1905; the Ward Ritchie Collection 
of over two hundred items of autographed and numbered copies, limited 
editions and miscellanea from the press of Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928; 
the John K. Northrop and Richard W. Millar Aviation Library of over 
eight hundred books, periodicals and pamphlets which deal with all 
phases of flight; the Upton Sinclair Collection of over five hundred and 
fifty volumes of Sinclair’s published works in original editions and in 
translations, critical works, and many miscellaneous items, all contrib- 
uted by Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt; the Earle V. Weller Library, especially 
rich on the Romantic Period and exhaustive on the works by and about 
John Keats; the Occidental College Alumni Collection, which consists 
of a growing number of publications of graduates and former students 
contributed mainly by the authors themselves. 
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Western Americana and Hispanic Americana form one of the most 


- important special resources for reference and research, comprising close 
_ to 5,000 volumes contributed by many friends, some of whom are named 


below. The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History includes the 
Robert W. Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History, the Robert 
Glass Cleland Memorial Collection on the Bibliography and Cartography 
of the American West and Mexico, the Arthur H. Clark Collection of 
Western Americana, and the Max Hayward Collection of California His- 
tory. A great enrichment of the Library in the region of the Pacific 
Southwest was made possible through purchases of books and periodicals 


_ from a grant of funds, during a five year period, from the Division of 
_ Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation. Edwin W. Pauley contrib- 


uted funds to purchase a significant collection of rare and unusual items 


_ relating to early expeditions and exploration in the Rocky Mountain and 


Far Western regions, augmented still further by a group of over one 
hundred and fifty books and maps presented by Charles B. Voorhis. 

The F. Ray Risdon Collection, of over 5,000 volumes on Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Civil War period, together with hundreds of items of memo- 
rabilia, one of the largest private collections of Lincolniana on the Pacific 
Coast, was acquired in 1956. The Library had, before 1956, the Harold 
B. Landreth Collection of over three hundred volumes: popular legal 
works, biographies of statesmen and jurors, and most especially works 
relating to Abraham Lincoln and his period. 

As a part of the Carl EF Braun Memorial Room, a collection of fine 
books is being developed as the Carl F. Braun Collection with funds pro- 


_ vided by the Braun Trust. In addition to the Carl F Braun Collection and 


the Ward Ritchie Collection already mentioned, the Library has still 
another collection in this general field, the Albert M. Bender Collection 
of Fine Printing of over one hundred examples of autographed and 


_ limited editions from noteworthy presses. 


The Library is supported by appropriations from the general funds of 
the college, and by income from gifts and from certain trust funds. Some 
of these funds are the following, named either for the donor or in mem- 
ory of some alumnus or a friend: The David B. and Mary H. Gamble 


_ Fund, the first endowment of $50,000; the Charles Stimson Fund; the 


Mrs. Emma B. Norton endowment; the Drummond Memorial Fund; the 
Stevenson Memorial Collection; the George E Cook Memorial Fund; the 


| Ira Gershwin Fund; the Willis H. Booth Library of Economics and Social 


Science; the W. W. Cumberland Memorial Fund, established in 1955 to 
provide books for the W. W. Cumberland Memorial Browsing Room; and 
the McAlister Endowment Fund for American Studies of $50,000, re- 


ceived in 1956 from the estate of Amelie McAlister Upshur. 


The distinctive character of the Library is marked also by the quality 
of its staff and its service to students and faculty. 
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Liprary ORIENTATION: The Reference Librarian, assisted by the 
Library staff, arranges a special group orientation program at the begin- 
ning of each semester, designed to acquaint new students with the 
arrangement of the Mary Norton Clapp Library building, the library 
card catalog, and the most frequently used bibliographies. 


Lisrary INsTRUCTION: Occidental does not offer a formal course of 
instruction for the training of professional librarians. Students interested 
in a library career should consult the College Librarian during their 
sophomore year for advice on preparing for the graduate course in librar- 
ianship which is given in several universities. Arrangements can also be 
made for special tutorial instruction, and for a program of on-the-job 
training in the College Library. ? 
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PIKES 
HONORS COUNCIL 


Chairman, AssociATE ProFessor RYF 
(of the Department of English and Comparative Literature ) 


ProFEssor BoLLMAN (of the Department of Physics and Dean of the Faculty ) 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEssorR CLELAND (of the Department of Chemistry ) 
ProFessor Mox (of the Department of History ) 

ProFessor REATH (of the Department of Political Science ) 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor JAcoss (of the Department of Psychology ) 


The Occidental College Honors Program seeks to attain depth as well as 
breadth of understanding and emphasizes flexibility, with an optimum 
degree of individualization. There are two aspects of the program: Col- 
lege Honors and Departmental Honors. 


CoLtLecE Honors: This program is administered by the Honors Council, 
the members of which are listed above. It is interdisciplinary in nature, 
and consists of an Honors Seminar each semester and independent re- 
search projects carried out under the supervision of Honors Counselors. 
Ordinarily, theses will be presented covering the results of such research. 
Admission to the College Honors Program takes places at the beginning 
of the junior year, on the basis of a qualifying examination to be taken 
by potential Honors candidates at the end of the sophomore year. This 
examination will cover a special reading list which interested students 
may obtain at any time during their first two years from the Chairman 
of the Honors Council. In addition, voluntary discussion groups will be 
conducted by senior Honors candidates to help prepare lower division 
students for the qualifying examination. 

Students interested in the College Honors Program should make known 
their interest to the Honors Council as early as possible in their college 
career, so that individual guidance and counseling by specially selected 
Pivisers may be provided. This program should prove to be of particular 


‘interest to freshmen named for Honors at Entrance. 


: 


For further details of the program consult the Chairman of the Honors 
Council. 


Honors SEMINAR: THE ANATOMY OF KNOWING. (REATH, CLELAND, RYF) An 
investigation of the various means by which conclusions are reached and 
evaluated in the sciences, social sciences and humanities. 3 writs, first semester. 


Honors SemMINAR: SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. (REATH, MCANALLY*, RYF) 


3 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Chemistry. 
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DEPARTMENTAL Honors: The nature of these programs varies from 
department to department. They may require an examination on a 
special reading list, an honors thesis, a series of departmental seminars 
and independent research projects, or any combination of these. Depart- 
mental Honors Programs are presently available in the Departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, English and Comparative Literature, History, 
Physics, Political Science and Psychology. Interested students should 
consult the chairman of the department concerned for details. 
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COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL 
ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


DIRS 


Adviser for Physical Sequence: 
ASSOCIATE Pro¥FeEssor Hupson (of the Department of Physics) 


Adviser for Chemical Sequence: 
ProFessor BRANTLEY (of the Department of Chemistry) 


Occidental College is cooperating with the School of Engineering of 
Columbia University and with the California Institute of Technology in 
two five-year programs of engineering education based on a broad foun- 
dation of liberal arts. 

In contrast to many existing cooperative plans between liberal arts col- 
leges and engineering schools, these Combined Plans provide the student 
with an excellent liberal arts program plus assured entrance into either 
of two of the outstanding engineering schools in the nation. 

The Combined Plan Programs provide for three years of work in the 
liberal arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of 
regular session work at the California Institute of Technology or by two 
years of regular session work plus a summer session at Camp Columbia 
in the School of Engineering of Columbia University. The five-year com- 
bined program leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental 
College and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engi- 
neering from either Columbia University or the California Institute of 
Technology. It is necessary that students entering the program shall 
have completed high school mathematics through Trigonometry. 

The program with Columbia University is open to both men and 
women. The program with the California Institute of Technology is for 
men only. Students in the program are guaranteed entrance into the engi- 


neering schools upon recommendation of the college after satisfactorily 


: 


completing the three years of study at Occidental College. Students wish- 
ing to enter this program should apply directly to Occidental College. 
The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the 
required courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on 
pages 62-68, and in addition certain courses listed below under Major. 
A five to eleven weeks course at Camp Columbia, Lakeside, Connecticut, 
is required in the summer preceding admission to Columbia. Full infor- 
mation concerning the details of the five-year programs may be obtained 
from the Director of Admissions or the Registrar, Occidental College. 
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Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with Columbia University 


major: For the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Metallurgical, Mining or Mechani- 
cal Engineering) , thirty-six units from upper division courses in En- 
gineering, Mathematics and Physics, including Mathematics 103, Physics 
111, and Physics 112. 


MaJor: For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemical Engineering), thirty-six units from upper division 
courses in Engineering, Mathematics and Chemistry, including Chem- 
istry 103 and 104. 


Course Requirements for the Combined Plan with the California 
Institute of Technology 


maAgor: For all branches of engineering, thirty-six units from upper divi- 
sion courses in Engineering, Mathematics and Physics, including Mathe- 
matics 103, Physics 111 and 112. 


major: For Applied Chemistry, thirty-six units from upper division 
courses in Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics, including Chemistry 
103, 104. 


The comprehensive examination will be given during the spring of the 
fifth year and will cover twenty-four units of upper division work, in- 
cluding the upper division work taken at Occidental College for a par- 
ticular major and selected courses from the engineering curricula. 


Prerequisite to the major in the Columbia program: For the Physical 
Sequence, Mathematics 4, 5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 
4L. For the Chemical Sequence, Mathematics 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 21; 
Physics 1,(2,3, 31,4547. 


Prerequisite to the major in the California Institute of Technology pro- 
gram: For all branches of engineering, Mathematics 4, 5, 6; Chemistry 
1, 2; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L. Geology 30 is recommended. ae applied 
chemistry, Wie es. 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 21; Physic@aye 333 ae 
4L. Geology 30 is adnneniee 
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CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


DHORES 


Chairman, Proressor BENTON (of the Department 
of Foreign Languages) 


PRroFEssoR DERYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 
Proressor Bick ey (of the Department of Foreign Languages) 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor Roe (of the Department of History) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KRoEBER (of the Departments of History 
and History of Civilization) 

Proressor McKenvey (of the Department of Political Science) 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology ) 


An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the civilization and present-day life of the. Latin 
American countries and the relations of the United States with these 
nations. This program, including special work on an individual basis, 
provides a suitable academic background for students interested in busi- 
ness, government service, or professional work in Latin America. Grad- 
uate students may receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts for 
work taken in this curriculum, subject to policies for graduate work as 
outlined on pages 71-77. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including the following 
courses: (1) Economics 14.1; Political Science 152, 155; History 125, 126, 
131, 132, 133, 135; Spanish 107, 108; Sociology 124; Independent Study 
in History, Spanish, Economics, Political Science or Sociology, if approved 
by the major adviser, by the departments concerned and by the Dean of 
the Faculty. (2) The remaining units may be chosen from Economics 101, 
102; Political Science 154, 157, 162 and courses in upper division English 
and Comparative Literature. 


Twenty-four units, twenty from (1) above, will serve as the basis for 
the comprehensive examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Economics 5; History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4 
or equivalent; Spanish 1-2, 3-4 or equivalent. 
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PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL CURRICULUM 


DIES 


Adviser, ASSISTANT ProFessor WELLs (of the Department of Biology) 


Requirements prescribed by approved colleges of medicine and dentistry 
cut across departmental lines and a special curriculum is therefore 
provided for students interested in preparing for these professions. The 
student is advised to complete the full four-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. On special petition, however, students who 
have completed the first three years of their course at Occidental College 
may substitute credit from a fully accredited school of medicine or 
dentistry in lieu of the fourth year of work leading to the A.B. degree. 

The three-year premedical program is highly concentrated and it is 
very difficult for a student taking this course to maintain the high 
scholastic standing required for admission to first-class medical schools 
under present highly competitive conditions. Such a program should 
be undertaken, therefore, only by the exceptional student. Even such a 
student may find it necessary to attend one or more summer sessions in 
order to complete all necessary requirements. 

Full information concerning both the four-year and the three-year 
programs for premedical and predental students may be obtained from 
the Registrar or from the special adviser indicated above. 


MAJoR: ‘Thirty-six units from upper division courses in Biology, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics and Physics, including Biology 101 and 106 and 
Chemistry 103-104. With the permission of the premedical adviser, 
Mathematics 119, Philosophy 121 and Psychology 130 may be accepted 
toward the thirty-six units required for the four-year course. 

The comprehensive examination for the special group major for pre- 
medical and predental students will cover the following courses: Biology 
1-2, 1L-2L, 101, 106; Chemistry 1-2, 21, 103-104. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L; Chemistry 1-2, 214; 
Mathematics 2; Physics 7-8. Mathematics 3 is recommended. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
interrelated departments as follows: I. SociaL SctENCcEs: Economics, 
History, History of Civilization, Philosophy and Religion, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology; Il. Humanirigs: Art, 
English and Comparative Literature, Music, Speech and Foreign Lan- 
guages (Classical Languages, French, German, Russian and Spanish) ; 
Ii]. MatHEMatics AND NaTuRAL ScrEeNcEs: Biology, Chemistry, Geol- 
ogy, Physics and Astronomy; IV. EpucaTIon anp PuysicaL EpucatTion; 
AIR SCIENCE. 

The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 

Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number 
denotes a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, 
indicate year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is 
contingent upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphen- 
ated course unless the description of the course indicates that either 
half may be taken separately. 

The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 
units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 
_ two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
_ description of the course. 

Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1959-60 will be announced in the class- 
schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the 
_ opening of each semester. 

Course offerings and schedules for the six-week summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 
semester. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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AIR SCIENCE 


DIRE 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL HEDLUND, Professor 


Assistant Professors: CAPTAIN BALLARD, CAPTAIN MARSHALL 


Non-Commissioned Officers: TECHNICAL SERGEANT WILLIAMS, 


TECHNICAL SERGEANT KEIGHLEY, STAFF SERGEANT MurPHy 


The Occidental College unit of the Air Force Reserve Officers Training 
Corps was established on the campus at the beginning of the academic 
year 1951-1952. The Air Force ROTC offers a generalized four-year cur- 
riculum designed to fit into the regular academic schedule at Occidental 
College. 

As part of a liberal college education, Air Science courses are oriented 
toward air power and its role in the nation’s welfare. Its fundamental 
design is founded in education for citizenship in an air-minded age with 
special emphasis on leadership training. 

The AFROTC program is a four-year elective program consisting of 
24 credit hours of academic work which count toward graduation require- 
ments. The two-year basic course is a prerequisite for application to the 
advanced course which normally is taken during the student’s junior and 
senior years of college. Those students successfully completing the basic 
course who are physically and academically qualified for Air Force 
Reserve Commissions and who have demonstrated outstanding qualities 
of character, leadership and aptitude may be selected, upon application, 
for the advanced program. 

Students who successfully complete baccalaureate degree requirements 
and the basic and advanced AFROTC courses will be commissioned as 
Second Lieutenants in the United States Air Force Reserve. The majority 
of those commissioned must be qualified and volunteer for flight training 
following graduation. Certain other students in selected fields of study 
who are not physically qualified for flight training but who meet other 
established requirements also will be commissioned as Second Lieu- 
tenants. 

Advanced Course students are required to attend a course of summer 
camp training for four weeks which normally occurs during the summer 
vacation period following the student’s junior year. The Air Force fur- 
nishes uniforms, equipment, transportation and subsistence and pays the 
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Air Science 


student $75 for the month’s training. The students receive four units of 
college credit for this four-week summer course in theory and practical 
application. 

The Air Force furnishes uniforms, textbooks, and other necessary 
equipment for the use of students enrolled in the department. Students 
in the basic course receive no pay; those in the advanced course receive 
about $27 per month. 

Deferment from Selective Service may be granted to all who remain 
in good standing with both the college and the AFROTC. 


Lower Division 


1-2. First YEAR Basic. (MARSHALL AND STAFF) Foundation of Air Power 1; 
general survey of air power designed to provide the student with an under- 
standing of the elements of air power and basic aeronautical science; leader- 
ship laboratory. 2 units per semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


3-4. SECOND YEAR Basic. (————— AND STAFF) . Foundation of Air Power 2; 

development of aerial warfare (targets, weapon systems, delivery vehicles, 

bases and operations) with emphasis on principles of war, concepts of em- 

ployment of forces, and changing weapon systems; leadership laboratory. 

me te: Air Science 1-2 or equivalent. 2 units per semester. Special fee: 
3.00. 


Upper Division 


101-102. First YEAR ADVANCED. (BALLARD AND STAFF) Problem solving; Air 
Force Command and Staff; military law and boards; communications and Air 
Force correspondence; military teaching and speaking techniques; elements 
of air navigation; weather; Air Force base functions; leadership laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent, or veteran status. 3 units per 
semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


103-104. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED. (BALLARD AND STAFF) Principles of lead- 
ership and management seminar; career guidance; military aspects of world 
political geography; military aviation and the art of war; briefing for commis- 
sioned service; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 101 and 102. 
3 units per semester. Special fee: $3.00. 
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ART 


PIERS 


ProFEssor YOUNG, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PERKINS?+ ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HANSEN 


By Special Appointment: Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability 
and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of 
architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal 
arts education. It provides two approaches to art—the theoretical and 
creative. The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three types 
of students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understand- 
ing of art as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art as 
an avocational pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a profession 
after completion of their college course. 


maJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, with the option of 
concentrating in either Theoretical Art or Creative Art, these units to be 
distributed as follows: 


Concentration in Theoretical Art: Required: Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 
122, 133, 134, 140, and two units in one of the following fields: Design, 
Graphics, Figure Drawing, Oil Painting, Watercolor Painting, Sculpture. 
The remaining units shall include at least nine in related courses in other 
departments and are to be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Concentration in Creative Art: Required: Art 133-134; nine units 
selected from Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 138, 140; eight units in two of 
the following fields: Design, Graphics, Figure Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Watercolor Painting, Sculpture; two units elected from Art courses, The 
remaining units shall be in related courses in other departments and are 
to be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


The comprehensive examination in Art consists of two parts: (1) a 
written examination on the history and theory of art, and (2) an inde- 
pendently developed project in creative art. For the Concentration in 
Theoretical Art, it is based on the required courses in both theoretical and 
creative art, with the exception of Art 140. For the Concentration in Cre- 
ative Art, it is based on the fifteen units of required theoretical art and 
the eight units of required creative art. | 


10n leave of absence, second semester, 1959-60. 
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Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51 and two units in each of the 
following fields: Design, Figure Drawing, Oil or Watercolor Painting, 
and Sculpture. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 
than twenty-eight units in Creative Art. 


THEORETICAL ART 
Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING OF ART. (younNG) A key to the understanding of the 
major arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 2 units, first semester. 


3. Art IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. (youNG) A survey of the visual arts as 
expressive of the main periods of Western culture from ancient Greece to 
contemporary America. /ntended for transfer students as partial fulfillment 
of the History of Civilization requirement, Limited enrollment, subject to 
permission of department, 2 units, second semester, 


Upper Division Courses 


111. ANCIENT ART. (YouNG) The development of architecture, sculpture and 
painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. 3 units, first semester. 


112. Curistian ArT. (YouNG) The origins and development of Christian art 
from the catacombs of Rome to the end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second 
semester. 


115. Irat1aN RENarssANcE ArT. (youNG) The fine arts in Italy with special 
reference to the works of the great painters and sculptors of the Florentine 
and Venetian schools. 3 units, first semester. 


121. FLEmisH, DutcH aNp SPANISH PAINTING. (YOUNG) The rise of realism 
in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th centuries; considera- 
tion of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 writs, 
second semester. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
(youNG) Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies 


in the 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special 


emphasis on France and England. 3 units. Not given in 1959-60. 


133-134. CoNTEMPORARY ART, (PERKINS) ‘Trends, ideals and works of con- 
temporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on 
architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 


138. StyLes IN ARCHITECTURE. (YOUNG) Chief architectural styles of the 


_ world considered both as expressions of the cultures which produced them 


and in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis on domestic 
architecture. 3 units. Not given in 1959-60. 


140. OntrENTAL ART. (YouNG) The historical development and aesthetic 
qualities of the arts in India, China and Japan. 3 units. Not given in 1959-60. 
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CREATIVE ART 
Lower Division Courses 


51. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND CoMPOSITION. (HANSEN) Fundamental prin- 
ciples of drawing three-dimensional form in contour, light and dark, and per- 
spective. Quick sketching and composition in a variety of black and white 
mediums. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each semester. 


55-56. ELEMENTARY DeEsIGN AND Coton. (PERKINS) Principles of design, 
color and composition, with practical problems in applied design, Open to 
beginners (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 units per semester. 


57-58. GRAPHICS. (HANSEN) Printing, advertising design, and drawing prob- 
lems. Emphasis in Art 57 on block printing, silk screen, monotype and special 
drawing projects. Emphasis in Art 58 on layout, typography, illustration, and 
the use of symbols in graphic communication. Prerequisite: Art 51, or Art 55 
or Art 56, or equivalent approved by instructor. Either half may be taken sep- 
arately. 2 units per semester. ; 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FIGURE DRAWING. (HANSEN) Drawing the living model 
in a variety of mediums, with a study of structure and anatomy as a basis for 
interpreting the figure. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY O1L PAINTING. (HANSEN) Basic instruction in painting 
in oil and related mediums, including lacquer, casein and collage. Open to 
beginners (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 units per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER CoLor. (HANSEN) Basic instruction in the use of 
transparent and opaque water color. Frequent trips during class hours to 
various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Basic instruction in clay mod- 
eling. Open to beginners, (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


153. ArT For ELEMENTARY ScHooL TEACHERS. (PERKINS) Basic art expe- 
riences in drawing, color and design, and their relationship to the teaching 
of art in the elementary school. Prerequisite: Education 125, or equivalent 
approved by the instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each 
Semester. 


155-156. ApvANceED Desicn. (PERKINS) Prerequisite: Art 55-56. (2 two-hour 
laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


157-158. ADVANCED GRAPHICS. (HANSEN) Advanced projects in printmaking, 
advertising design, and drawing. Prerequisite: Art 5 7 or Art 58, or equivalent 


approved by instructor. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 
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161-162. ADVANCED FicgurE Drawinc. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 61-62. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


165-166. ADVANCED O1L PAINTING, (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 65-66, (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


169-170. ADVANCED WaTER Color, (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE, (GEBHARDT) Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


194. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Problems in aesthetics and art criticism. 
Open only to senior art majors. 1 unit, second semester, 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART, (THE STAFF) Special study 
in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 
courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
selected. (2 or 3 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 


DIRS 


Proressor McMENAMIN, Acting Chairman 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor WELLS Mr. STEPHENS, /nstructor 


Proressor SELLE, Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 


Biology aims at understanding the principles and processes basic to plants 
and animals, including man. In addition to its cultural value, a knowledge 
of biology is essential preparation for the professions of dentistry, medi- 
cine, medical laboratory technology, physiotherapy and biological re- 
search. Biology offers excellent opportunities in teaching at both the high 
school and college level. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units of upper division courses with a minimum of 
twenty-four units in Biology including Biology 101, 103, 113, 113L, 116, 
211, 212 and electives to meet the needs of the individual. The remaining 
twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from 
additional courses in Biology; Art 161 to 174; Chemistry 102, 103, 104, 
113; Geology 107; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Psychology 122 or 
130. 


The comprehensive examination covers General Biology and the 
twenty-four units of upper division Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, General Chemistry. Ad- 
ditional Chemistry and Physics 7 and 8 are recommended. 


Honors: Departmental Honors in Biology are awarded at graduation to 
qualified students for completing selected readings and a thesis based on 
independent research. 


For information concerning the Premedical and Predental Curriculum, 
see page 86. 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2, GENERAL BroLoGy. (THE STAFF) Fundamental principles of biology and 
the structure, physiology, classification, economic importance and interrela- 
tionships of the major groups of plants and animals. This course and Biology 
1L-2L, or equivalent, required for majors in the department and for those pre- 
paring for medicine and dentistry. (2 lectures.) 2 units per semester. 
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1L-2L. GENERAL BrioLoGy LaBoratory, (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 
in progress, or consent of instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units 
per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION To BioLoGy. (THE STAFF) A study of biological principles 
and processes for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 one-hour demonstra- 
tion period.) 4 units, each semester. 


55. Human Anatomy AND Puysiotocy. (wELLs) For students not intending 
to major in Biology. Prerequisite: Biology 30 or equivalent. (3 lectures and 1 
two-hour demonstration-laboratory.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00. 


Upper Division Courses 


Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, and Chemistry 1, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
upper division courses in Biology. 


101. CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. (STEPHENS) ‘The evolution of 
vertebrate organ systems. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lec- 
tures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester, Laboratory 
fee: $2.00. 


103. INVERTEBRATES. (STEPHENS) Structure and function, classification and 
life histories of invertebrate animals. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) Special reference to the 
chick, pig and man. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. PARASITOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) The biology of parasitism. (3 lectures.) 
3 units, first semester. 


108. HistoLoGy. (MCMENAMIN) Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and 


_ organs of mammals with special reference to man, Registration with approval 


of instructor limited to ten students. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


109. ENTOMOLOGY. (————) Classification, physiology and economic im- 


_ portance of insects. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 


second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. Not given in 1959-60. 


112. MicroTECHNIQUE. (MCMENAMIN) Methods of preparing smears, whole 
mounts, and sections of plant and animal tissues. (2 two-hour laboratory 


_ periods.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. Not given in 1959-60. 


113. VERTEBRATE PuysioLoGy. (WELLS) Functions of the organ-systems of the 
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vertebrates. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, com- 
pleted or in progress; Biology 101 completed or in progress, or permisison of 
instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


113L. VERTEBRATE PuystoLocy LasoratTory. (WELLS) Experiments on the 
frog, rat and man. Prerequisite: Biology 113 in progress. (2 two-hour labora- 


_tory periods.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


| 116. Genetics. (wEL1s) Principles of heredity in both plants and animals, 
including man. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


117. ENDOCRINOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) ‘The endocrine glands and their func- 
tions. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1959-60. 
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118. ORNITHOLOGY. (SELLE) Study of the structure, behavior and physiology 
of birds. A review of the principal families found in North America. Open to 
qualified sophomores. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory.) 3 units, first 
semester. 

119. BioLoGy OF THE VERTEBRATES. (STEPHENS) ‘The adaptations, behavior, 
ecology and distribution of vertebrates. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour labora- 
tory.) 3 units, second semester. 


120. Plant Taxonomy. (————) Identification, ecology and distribution of 
plants with special attention to the native flora. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour 
laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


121. FUNCTIONAL PLANT ANATOMY. (————) The anatomy and physiology 
of vascular plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


125. Ecotocy. (-———) The effect of environment on plants and animals, 
and the interrelationships of organisms. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester 
of alternate years. Not given in 1959-60. 


126. BacrertoLocy. (————) Lectures on the bacteria and other micro- 
organisms with laboratory practice in micro-biological methods. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 101 to 126, inclusive. (See pages 71-77 for 
general regulations governing graduate work.) With the approval of 
the instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to 
properly qualified seniors. 

201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 


fied students. Hours and credit per semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) 1 unit per semester. 


290. Tursis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit 4 
units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


PRoFEssor BRANTLEY, Chairman 
ProFEssor LAMBERT ASSOCIATE ProFEssor CLELAND 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor McANALLY Dr. Meyer, Research Associate 


The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of 
_ the requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership 
in the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 
The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 
_ teaching and research in Chemistry. ‘Io the student preparing for medi- 
cine or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and 
applied branches of Chemistry which have become so basic to these 
professions. In addition, Chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an 
appreciation and understanding of the discoveries, methods and place 
of this subject in our present civilization. 
The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Applied 
Chemistry Program of the California Institute of Technology under the 
Combined Plan Program, Students interested in engineering should 
consult pages 83-84 for details of this plan. 


MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chem- 
istry 102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 
111 and above. The remaining eight units may be selected in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser. The following related courses are suggested: 


For PuysicaL or INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: From Geology 105, 106; Math- 
| ematics 103, 114. 117; Physics 107, 108, 109. 


For Orcanic CHEemistry or BiocHemistry: From Biology 113, 117; 
Geology 107; Mathematics 103, 119; Physics 107, 108. 


For InpustRIAL CHEmistry: From Mathematics 103; Philosophy 121; 
Physics 107; Psychology 138; Economics 100AB, 141. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive 
examination through either of the following plans, selection to be made 
in the individual case by the department chairman: (1) A written exami- 
nation stressing the understanding and interrelation of the principles of 
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Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved laboratory 
investigation and a written report on this project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Chemistry 21; Mathe- 
matics through calculus; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L; a reading knowledge 
of Scientific German. 


HONORS: On permission of the staff, senior students with at least a “B” 
average in Chemistry may be permitted to carry on individual research 
and to present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. 


An outline of the four-year program for majors in this department may 
be obtained from either the Registrar or the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (THESTAFF) Principles and applications of Chem- 
istry, including laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite: Second year high school algebra and high school 
chemistry, or permission of the instructor. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour labo- 
ratory periods the first semester; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory 
periods the second semester.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per 
semester.* 


21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (MCANALLY) Principles and practice in the 
general methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite: Gen- 
eral Chemistry; Mathematics 2, or equivalent. (2 lectures, 1 demonstration 
and 5 hours of laboratory work.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


30. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL SCIENCE, (THE STAFF) Principles and appli- 
cations of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from the alchemists 
to the atomic age. Especially designed for students who do not intend to 
specialize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, 
each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS. (MCANALLY) Theory and practice of modern 
instrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. (3 lectures and 
5 hours of laboratory work.) 4 units, second semester, Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Principles of organic chemistry. 
Laboratory applications in preparative work and qualitative organic analysis. 
(3 lectures, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


105-106. PuysicAL CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Introduction to physical chem- 
ical principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Prerequisite: Quantitative 
Analysis, General Physics; Calculus or permission of instructor, (3 lectures 
and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: 
$5.50 per semester.* 
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109. ADVANCED LazsoraTory I. (CLELAND) Research methods and techniques, 
including the use of chemical literature, Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 103-104. 
(4 lecture, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50.* 

110. ADVANCED LazoratTory II. (THE sTAFF) Supervised investigations by 
qualified students. (2 or 3 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2-3 units, each 
semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


111. INTRODUCTORY CoLLoID CHEMIsTRY. (BRANTLEY) Principles and appli- 
cations of Colloid and Surface Chemistry, including the study of sols, emul- 
sions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: General Physics; Chemistry 21 and 102 
or 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


113. BIiocHEMISTRY. (MCANALLY) Fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, 
hormones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 
lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 

_and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowed 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master 
of Arts for Courses 111 and above. (See pages 71-77 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in 
charge, courses numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualified 
seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit to be arranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: 
$7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Applications of the elec- 
tronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: 

Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
Semester. 


i 205. THERMODYNAMICS. (BRANTLEY) The development of laws of thermo- 
dynamics and their applications to the problems of chemistry and physics. 
Prerequisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first 
Semester. 


207. ADVANCED BIOCHEMISTRY, (CLELAND) Lectures and student reports on 
selected topics of biochemistry such as immunochemistry and antibiotics. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


/210. ApvaNcED INorGANIC CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Application of modern 
\developments of physics and chemistry to a study of inorganic chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


212. Seminar. (THESTAFF) Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 1-4 units, 
each semester. 


290. THEs1s For MASTER oF ArTS DEGREE, (THE STAFF) 2 wz7iits. 


*A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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ECONOMICS 


DIKE 


PRroFEssor DERYCKE, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR AMUZEGAR ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HARING 


Dr. Hovey, Lecturer 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and 
functions. It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems 
of business and public economic policy, and which afford a background 
for careers in business administration, public service, law, teaching, or 
research. The department offers two majors: (1) Economics, mtended 
especially for those students who wish to concentrate their attention on 
broad economic theory and institutions: (2) Business Administration, 
designed for those students who wish to concentrate more upon specific, 
practical problems in business. The difference in emphasis between the 
two majors is not great. A careful reading of the requirements will 
serve to clarify the distinction that does exist. 

Neither major is designed to complete professional training. That is 
the function of the graduate schools of Law, Business, Economics, etc. 
Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp of the manner in 
which the business community functions, the nature of the problems 
confronting this community, and some mastery of the tools which may 
be used in arriving at defensible conclusions about these problems. 


MAJOR: Both majors require thirty-six units of upper division work, 
twenty-four of which must be in either Economics or Business Adminis- 
tration. The remaining twelve units must include Mathematics 119, and, 
in addition, nine units of approved course work in related fields such as 
History, Philosophy and Political Science. The twenty-four units for 
both majors are specified as follows: 


ECONOMICcs: 100A, 100B, 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 148. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Economics 100A, 100B, 101, 105, 109, 120, 
20,101" 


The comprehensive examination for each major will be based on the 
courses specified above. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Economics 
5 and 6, or equivalents. 
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Some majors in this department may be interested in information con- 
cerning Closely related work in Latin American Affairs (page 85), and 
Diplomacy and World Affairs (page 146). 


Lower Division Courses 


5. INTRODUCTION To EcoNomics, (DE RYCKE) Basic economic principles use- 
ful to the layman in modern society. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each 
semester. 


6. INTRODUCTION To ACCOUNTING. (DE RYCKE) Accounting principles and 
practices presented as a tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, 
science, or social science as well as to the major in Economics or Business 
Administration. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


100AB. Economic ANALYsIS. (AMUZEGAR) (A) Pricing and allocation of re- 
sources in the market. Analysis of market structures and individual responses 
to market phenomena. (8) National income and business cycle analysis; pub- 
lic policy designed to maintain economic stability. Prerequisite: Economics 5 
and 6. Either half may be taken first. 3 units, each semester. 


101. Monry AND BANKING, (DERYCKE) Principles of money, credit, banking 


_ and other financial organizations and their influence upon the price level and 


economic activity. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, 3 units, first semester. 
102. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE, (DE RYCKE) The theoretical bases 


_ for foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods 


of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 
101. 3 units, second semester. 


103. PrincipLEs oF EcoNomics. (AMUZEGAR) A basic course in economics 
for non-majors, designed to familiarize students with fundamental economic 


_ concepts and terms. Emphasis on the nature and operation of the American 


economic system. 3 units, each semester. 


105. Pusric FINANCE AND TAXATION. (AMUZEGAR) Theories of taxation; the 


eS 


public debt; influence of governmental expenditures on the national economy. 
Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, 3 units, first semester. 


106. GOVERNMENT AND BusINEss, (————— *) Identical with Political Sct- 
ence 170. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, second semester. 


109. CoRPORATION FINANCE. (HARING) Financial policies of business enter- 
prise. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, or consent of instructor. 3 units, 
first semester. 


116. History or Economic THouGur. (AMUZEGAR) A survey of the develop- 


ment of economic science from the forerunners of the classical school to the 
present day. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, or consent of instructor. 3 units, 
second semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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120. ADVANCED Economic STATISTICS. (HARING) Statistical inference pro- 
cedure, the index number concept, the study of time series, and correlation 
analysis as applied to economic research and problems. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 119. 3 units, second semester. 


126. BusrNEss AND Economic ProBLEMs AND DEcIsIons, (DERYCKE) Employ- 
ment of accounting, statistics, economic theory, and business law in reaching 
defensible conclusions about problems of theory, policy, and administration. 
Emphasis on communicating decisions through written reports using the 
“alternatives approach” Prerequisite: Economics 100AB and 161. 3 units, 
second semester. 


141. CoMPARATIVE Economic SysTEMs. (AMUZEGAR) A comparison of the 
modern economic systems of the world; capitalism, socialism, communism 
and fascism. Prerequisite: Economics 5 or 103. 3 units, first semester. 


148. Lasor Economics. (HARING) Marginal productivity, theory, bargain- 
ing theory of wages, and Keynesian analysis, as applied to the field of 
labor. Historical consideration of important labor institutions, Analytical 
tools applied to current labor problems. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB, 3 
units, first semester. 


161. ComMeErcIAL Law. (HovEY) Introduction to business law, with empha- 
sis on the law pertaining to contracts, agency, negotiable instruments, bail- 
ments and sales of personal property. 3 units, each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 
tional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 
on Graduate Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 126 may be taken 
by graduate students for credit toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts in other departments. (See 
pages 71-77 for general regulations governing graduate work.) With the 
consent of the department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate 
courses. 

205-206. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING, (DE RYCKE) Analysis of selected problems. 


The relationship of accounting theory to economic theory. Prerequisite: 
Economics 100AB and 126. 3 units per semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN Po.iticaL Economy. (AMUZEGAR AND MCKELVEY*) Prob- 
lems of interest to administrators both in public life and in private business 
enterprise. Representatives from business, labor and government participate in 
the seminar discussions. [dentical with Political Science 212. Open to quali- 
fied upper division students. 3 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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DIES 


ProFEssor PETRIE, Chairman 
ProFEssor KINNEY ASSOCIATE ProFEssor ERICKSON 
ASSISTANT ProFessor FERRIS 
Dr. Cut.tEy, Dean of Men Muss Swirt, Dean of Women 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Lince., Mrs. Rowiey, Mrs. WaAssERBURGER 


| The Department of Education has as its major function professional 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
State of California. The department regards professional education as 
comprehending within its scope the development of social and personal 
attitudes and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In 
providing both cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an 
appreciation of the institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster 
attitudes of critical observation and judgment, and to equip the pro- 
spective teacher with the knowledges and skills involved in the more 
technical aspects of the educative process. 
The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to 
‘meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of com- 
petency and to include those courses indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching 
credentials. 


i 


Masor: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential): Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Edu- 
cation 100, 101, four units from the 134, series, 135, 136, (42102 ATE 152. 
Music 123, ead Physical Education 107. ne remaining units shall be 
‘selected in consultation with the adviser. 

In addition, candidates for the Elementary Credential must give evi- 
dence of on proficiency in the statutory school subjects. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department is general in 
scope and is based upon twenty-four units from the courses in Educa- 
tion indicated above as part of the major. 
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TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Occidental College has been authorized by the California State Board of 
Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the following 
credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) the 
Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including 
the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials in Music, 
Physical Education, and Speech Arts; (4,) the Junior College Credential. 

Students with junior standing may be admitted to the Department of 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the prob- 
ability of their fitness for the teaching profession. This includes, in addi- 
tion to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose and 
natural interest in the work. 

Currently enrolled students or new students accepted by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions who wish to prepare for the general credentials must 
consult the Department of Education and must file formal applications 
before beginning upper division work, For special credentials in Music, 
in Physical Education and in Speech Arts, applicants must consult the 
department concerned and must file formal applications with this depart- 
ment as well as with the Department of Education. An application fee of 
three dollars is charged for registration in the Department of Education. 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted 
as candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential provided they meet the requirements of the college and of 
the State of California. For further information concerning requirements 
for sraduate study, see pages 71-77. 

An appointment bureau is maintained by the Department of Educa- 
tion for the assistance of candidates for teaching positions. See page 31 
concerning fees for this service. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 

For Aut CREDENTIALS: A grade point average of 2.5; completion of a 
course or passing of an examination in the principles and provisions of 
the United States Constitution; a medical examination for which a fee of 
$5.00 is charged. 


For THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited col- 
lege or university; completion of the following courses in Education, or 
equivalent: Education 100, 101; 4 units from 134a, 134b, 134, 1 aay 
135-136; 14.2 and 162. Addiineal requirements include Art 153, Physical 
Education 107, Music 123, and other courses selected in consultation with 
advisers in the Department of Education. 
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For THE JuNIor HicH ScHooL CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught in 
high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, 
including Education 110, 120, 162, 203 and 205. 


For THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from an ap- 
proved institution; approval by the Graduate Committee; one major and 
one teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not com- 
monly accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors in 
high school subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work 
including major department and professional requirements. With the 
approval of the Education Department, an applicant for this credential 
may choose between two programs of preparation—the regular five-year 
program, and the Internship program of full teaching assignment. 


The five-year program requires a minimum of twenty-two units in 
undergraduate and graduate work in Education which will include Edu- 
cation 102, 110, 120, 162, 203, 205, 206. The Internship program requires 
a minimum of twenty-five units in undergraduate and graduate work in 
Education which will include Education 102, 110, 120, 162, 203, 205, 209 
and 210. 


In order to improve individual student programs certain variations 
from these requirements may be made in consultation with advisers in the 
Department of Education. For further information concerning require- 
ments for graduate study, see pages 71-77. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; comple- 
tion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 120, 
124, 138 and 162. For further requirements see Department of Music, 


page 1209. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHysicaL EDUCATION: 
_ Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
_ Education as outlined on page 139, completion of a minimum of twenty- 
two units of professional work in Education, including Education 110 
| or 142 and 144, 119, 120, 130, 132 and 162. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN SPEECH ARTs: Gradua- 
tion from Occidental College; completion of a Speech major for teaching 
(see page 157); completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education 

including Education 120, 162, 205, 206. 


For THE JuNIoR CoLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from 
/an approved institution; one major and one teaching minor; thirteen 
units of professional courses including Education 110, 162, 199, and 205. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. PrrncrpLes oF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (KINNEY, PETRIE) A course 
designed to present a perspective of public education. Planning the elementary 
school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present develop- 
ments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern educa- 
tional theory. 3 units, each semester. 


101. Puitosopuy oF EDUCATION. (FERRIS) Survey of philosophical traditions 
that have shaped educational theory and practice; critical analysis of the 
philosophical forces determining current American school practice; formu- 
lation of philosophical synthesis on the basis of evaluation of competing 
theoretical systems. 3 umits, each semester. 


102. PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS. (FERRIS) A general 
survey and analysis of the philosophical traditions that underlie educational 
theory and practice; consideration of education as a factor in social change; 
problems of adaptation of school to community; current social issues as they 
affect education. 4 units, each semester. 


107. MrerHops IN PuysicaL EpucATION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (BAKER*) 
Identical with Physical Education 107, 2 units, each semester. 


108. CHILDREN’s LITERATURE. (WASSERBURGER) Designed to deepen appreci- 
ation of literature suitable for young children; to familiarize students with 
the style and techniques of authors and illustrators; to develop criteria for 
selection and evaluation of children’s books, Organization of stories for differ- 
ent levels. Principles underlying successful story telling and practice in the 
application of these principles. 2 units, first semester. 


110. PsycHoLoGicAL FOUNDATIONS. (ERICKSON) Growth and development, 
the learning process, mental hygiene, personality development, and guidance. 
The study of guidance will include such services as testing, counseling, edu- 
cational and vocational information, and follow-up. 3 hours lecture and 2 
hours teacher aid work in a public school. 4 units, each semester. 


118. PrriNcIPLES OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (WASSERBURGER) 
Principles of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of 
teaching problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary 
school. 3 units, first sernester. 


119. INTRopUCToRY STATISTICS, (CULLEY**) Identical with Mathematics 119. 
3 units, each semester. 


120. SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (ERICKSON) The mod- 
ern comprehensive high school using an historical and comparative approach; 
emphasis upon the school curriculum. 3 hours lecture with some visits to pub- 
lic, private and parochial schools. Class work and visits will be integrated for 
the study of the school curriculum, classroom management, and teaching 
methods. 3 units, each semester. 


121. Mrruops oF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, (WASSERBURGER) 
Practical aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of 
teaching methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary 
school through observation and research. 3 units, second semester. 
*Of the Department of Physical Education. 
**Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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123. MatTerrats AND MerruHops oF Tracuinc Music IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL. (FRopsSHAM*) Identical with Music 123. Prerequisite: Music 120, or 
equivalent, 2 units, each semester. 


124. MATERIALS AND MEtTHops oF TEAcHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM*) Identical with Music 124. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state 
teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an ensemble group. 2-4 
units, first semester. Special fee: $20.00 and $4.00 State Compensation Insur- 
ance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


125. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (PETRIE) Planning the elementary 
school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present develop- 
ments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern educa- 
tional theory. 2 units, first semester. 


126. STUDENT TEACHING IN SPEECH CoRRECTION. (FREESTONE**) Actual ex- 
perience in the management of speech and hearing defectives. Supervision by 
speech therapists in the public schools. Depending upon the speech correction 
credential desired, training is on the elementary or secondary level. Pre- 
requisite: Speech 185 and approval by the Speech and Education Departments. 
Open to seniors or graduate students. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: 
$20.00 and $4.00 State Compensation Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


130. STUDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL EDUCATION. (TRIEB***) Full-time in- 
ternship for one-half semester at the secondary level in the public schools, 
with observation, teaching, and evaluation of class procedures. Open to 
seniors who are candidates for the Special Secondary Credential in Physical 
Education. 7 units, second semester. Special fee: $35.00 and $4.00 State Com- 
pensation Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


132. ScHoot HEALTH EpucaTION. (TRIEB***) Healthful school environment, 
health service; methods and materials for instruction at elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. 3 units, first semester. 


134A. OBSERVATION AND METHODs oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 
AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS. (ROWLEY) Practices and trends in teaching reading 
and oral and written communication, A consideration of the physical, psycho- 
logical and social factors affecting the development and use of the language 
arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; corrective 
programs. 2 units, each semester. 


134B. OBSERVATION AND METHODS oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL 
STUDIES. (LINGEL) Principles and procedures related to the development 
of social attitudes and experiences with children, The role and purposes of the 
social studies; curricular requirements; evaluation. 2 units, each semester. 


134c. OBSERVATION AND MeETHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARITH- 

METIC. (PETRIE) The function of the elementary school in the development 

of quantitative thinking. Instructional and psychological aspects of arith- 
-metic. Analysis of deficiencies; corrective procedures; evaluation. 2 units, 
each semester. 


134D. OBSERVATION AND METHOopDs oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE. 
(waARRIs) Materials and methods of teaching science to young children; 
creating science experiences; developing fundamental concepts; selecting and 
_ preparing materials of instruction; evaluating growth. 2 units, each semester. 
*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Speech. 
***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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135-136. StuDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, (KINNEY, PETRIE AND 
sTAFF) Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. 
Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 
4 units per semester, Special fee: $20.00 for each 4 units of credit, and $4.00 per 
semester for state compensation insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


138. SrupDENT TEAcHING IN Music. (FrRopsHAM*) Supervised music teach- 
ing in secondary schools, Observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open 
to seniors and graduate students who are candidates for the Special Secondary 
Credential in Music. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00 and $4.00 State 
Compensation Insurance. This fee is non-refundable. 


142. CuH1Lp GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. (sacoss**) Identical with Psychol- 
ogy 121, 3 units, each semester. 

144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (CULLEY, SWIFT) 
Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. 
Principles and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human 
relationships with a view to better adjustment for students, both scholasti- 
cally and emotionally. Counseling techniques, with emphasis upon the 
directive and the non-directive procedures. 2 units, each semester. 

160. CURRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. (FERRIS) Current educa- 
tional theories and their practical applications in the modern school; major 
unsolved problems confronting American education, along with probable 
solutions; special emphasis upon the evolution and clarification of the demo- 
cratic ideal. 2 units, first sernester. 

162. MATERIALS AND MEtTHops IN AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. (————— ) 
survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual 
education. A study of sources; use of catalogs in the selection of materials; 
needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual projection and 
recording equipment. Prerequisite: Education 100, or 205, or equivalent, com- 
pleted or in progress. 2 units, each semester. Special fee: $7.00. 

199. THE JuNior CoLLEGE. (THE STAFF) The development of the Junior Col- 
lege; organization of curriculum; instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment and general methods. 3 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit to- 
ward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for courses 101, 102, 110, 119, 120, 123, 124, 142, 144, 160 and 
199. In addition, Courses 126 and 162 may be credited toward the creden- 
tial. (See pages 71-77 for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 
With consent of the instructor qualified seniors may enroll in graduate 
courses. 


203. TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (FERRIS) A review of current 
psycho-physical studies of the adolescent; the presentation of subject-matter, 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Psychology. 
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observations in secondary schools, methods of evaluation in light of teacher 
objectives. 3 u7its, second semester. 


205-206. StrUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (ERICKSON) Actual 
teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including incidental 
study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate 
students who are candidates for the General Secondary Credential. 3-4 units 
per semester. Special fee: $5.00 per unit and $4.00 State Compensation Insur- 
ance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


209-210. INTERNSHIP IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (ERICKSON) Full teaching 
assignment in the public schools. Open only to students who have been ad- 
mitted to the internship program. 3 units per semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. (FERRIS) Independent read- 
ing, techniques of research, investigation, or field studies, with conference on 
special problems. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 
2-4 units per semester. 


213-214. SEMINAR IN SPECIAL ProBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. (FERRIS) 
An intensive critical examination and appraisal of educational theory and 
practice, historical and current, the purpose of which is to formulate an edu- 
cational outlook best suited to modern demands. Open to second semester 
seniors or graduate students only. 2-4 units per semester. 


290. THeEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


DIKE 
ProFessor OLIVER, Chairman 
PROFESSOR KURTZ ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor RyF 
ASSOCIATE Proressor BUSACCA ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR O’ HARE 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor ‘|'HOMPSON ASSISTANT Proressor ADAMS 


ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR OWEN 
By Special Appointment, Mr. BROWNE 


The department of English and Comparative Literature has four pur- 
poses: (1) to aid and direct students as they seek to increase their mastery 
of the English language; (2) to give training in creative writing; (3) to 
teach the literature of the Anglo-American tradition out of which our 
culture has largely sprung; and (4) to teach the literature of highest 
importance from all cultures, with emphasis upon the western tradition. 

An interest in writing, the intention to teach, or the desire for a broad 
yet deeply perceptive background may lead to a major in the department. 
A specific interest in the literature of our more immediate Anglo-Amer- 
ican culture may lead to a major in English; the major in Comparative 
Literature represents an interest centered upon western civilization as 
a whole and in literature of the highest quality whatever its national 
origins, 


EITHER MAJOR REQUIRES: Thirty-six units of upper division work, of 
which at least twenty-four must be from this department, and of which 
twelve may be from related fields. 


THE ENGLISH MAJOR REQUIRES: ‘Iwo courses from among 129, 130, 135; 
two from among 136, 137, 138; 145; 156; at least one from among 160, 
161, 162. Additional courses up to a maximum of thirty units may be 
required from this department. Units in related areas may include ap- 
proved courses in History (127 is especially recommended), Philosophy, 
Psychology, French and German. Advisers for this major: Professors 
Kurtz and Ryf. 


THE COMPARATIVE LITERATURE MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 127, 130, 135; 
145, 14.7, 14.8, 150 and 156. Additional courses up to a maximum of thirty 
units may be required from this department. Upper division work in 
French or German is required as related study. Other related fields include 


History and Philosophy. Advisers for this major: Professors Busacca and 
O’ Hare. 


English and Comparative Literature 


Prerequisite to either major: English 1-2 or equivalent. English 51-52, 
or equivalent, is a prerequisite for English majors and is strongly recom- 
mended for Comparative Literature majors. 


APPROVAL OF PROGRAMS: By the middle of the junior year, each student 
should plan his entire program in consultation with his adviser and sub- 
mit it to the department chairman for approval. Students preparing for 
teaching should consult Professor Oliver for information concerning 
courses required for approval of a teaching major or minor in English. 


HONORs: Students in either of the above majors who have demonstrated 
their excellence may, with approval of their advisers, elect to read for 
Departmental Honors. Consult the department chairman concerning 
details. 


Lower Division Courses 


R. RemepiAL ENGuisH. (Aapams) A tool course for students who show defi- 
ciencies in essentials of English. No credit. 2 hours, each semester. 


1-2, FRESHMAN ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) Required of all freshmen. 2 units per 
semester. 


51-52. INTRODUCTION To ENGLIsH LITERATURE. (THE STAFF) Backgrounds for 
the study of literature in the Anglo-American heritage. Required of English 
majors, 3 units per semester. 


61-62. JouRNALIsM (NEWSPAPER WRITING). (BROWNE) Study and practice 
in writing specialized types of news stories, editorials and news features. 
Open to all students interested in newspaper work. 2 units per semester. 


g1. INTRODUCTION To CREATIVE WRITING. (RYF) Theory and practice in the 
writing of poetry and fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, 
first semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Junior standing, except in courses 
numbered below 111, or consent of instructor and approval of department 
chairman. 


101. ApvANCED ComposiTION. (THE STAFF) Theory and practice in the writ- 
ing of themes and reports. Not open to English majors, Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor, 2 units, each semester. 


/102. Exposirory WriTING. (KURTZ) Theory and practice in the writing of 
prose non-fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


104. SHortT Story Waritinc. (ryF) Theory and practice in the writing of 
short prose fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


111. Tue Eneuish Lancuacz. (oriver) An introduction to the nature, 
origins and history of the English language, with special attention to personal 
vocabulary growth and to problems of understanding. 3 units, first semester. 
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127. Tur Periop or Cuaucer. (KURTZ) Readings principally in the Can- 
terbury Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century 
literature. 3 writs, first semester. 


129. THE Pertop or SHAKESPEARE. (OWEN) Readings of the principal works; 
theatrical and social background of the period. 3 units, first semester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE. (KURTZ) Intensive reading of selected plays, with anal- 
ysis and criticism. 3 units, second semester. 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (OWEN) Selected writings in 
the poetry and prose of Milton, and the most important poetry and prose of 
his contemporaries. 3 units, first semester. 


136. Tue REsTORATION AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) ‘The 
background, the drama, poetry, satire and other major prose of the period. 
3 units, second semester. i 


137. THe Romantic Pertop In ENGLAND. (OLIVER) The development of the 
romantic literary movement; emphasis upon Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley and Keats. 3 units, first semester. 


138. Tue Vicror1sn Pertop In ENGLAND, (ADAMS) A survey of the period, 
with emphasis upon the major poets and social and literary critics. 3 units, 
second semester. 


141. Tue Enciisn NovEL To 1900. (THomPsoN) Origins and historical devel- 
opment of the novel in England. 3 units, first semester. 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE To 1860, (KURTZ) American literature from the 
beginnings to the Civil War, with emphasis upon the major writers and 
movements. 3 writs, first semester. 


146. AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM 1860 To THE PRESENT, (KURTZ) Major 
literary trends and representative writers during the last 100 years. 3 units, 
second semester. 


147. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE: HomMER To DANTE, (O'HARE) Major literary 


works in Europe and the Near East, as they reflect the roots of western civili- 
zation. 3 writs, first semester. 


148. CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE: RENAISSANCE TO THE PRESENT. (0’HARE) 
Representative masterpieces in western literature, as they reflect trends in 
western civilization. 3 units, second semester. 


150. CompaRATIVE LITERATURE: THE ORIENT. (MOK*) Literary masterpieces 
of the Far East and their influence upon western thought. 3 writs, first semester. 


156. Lirerary Criticism. (oLIveR) The meaning and importance of liter- 
ature, as outstanding critics have considered these problems. 3 units, second 
semester. 


160. Moprern Drama. (Busacca) Dramatic forms, techniques, and content 


in major works of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 3 units, second 
semester, 


161. T'wenTIeETH CENTURY Poetry. (ryF) Forms, techniques and content 
in the major Anglo-American poetry of this period. 3 units, first semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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162. Tue NoveEt tn THE TwentierH Century, (ryF) The study of selected 
novels from the major writers of our age. 3 units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division 
courses may be credited as graduate work toward either the General 
Secondary Credential, the degree of Master of Arts or (in Comparative 

Literature only) the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Courses in foreign 

languages numbered 103 and above may, on the above conditions, be 

credited as graduate work toward the fulfillment of associated language 

‘requirements in Comparative Literature. (See pages 71-77 for general 

regulations governing graduate work, and pages 74-76 for informa- 

tion about the intercollegiate doctoral studies program.) With the con- 
sent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses 
numbered below 260. 

_ Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy shall be as ap- 
proved in each individual instance by the Graduate Committee and b 
the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies. These shall include a minimum of one continuous year of resi- 
dence, and mastery of two foreign languages appropriate to the candi- 

date’s interests. Preliminary examinations must be passed in five fields, 
these fields to be chosen by the candidate and to be approved by the exam- 

‘ming committee. They must fall within the following categories: a lit- 
erary figure, a literary period, a literary genre, an aspect of literary 
criticism, an area of study outside of literature which nevertheless is 
related and important to the study of literature. 


201-202. ResEaARCH. (THE sTAFF) Individual research and tutorial study, 
supplementing other graduate offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester, 


205-206. SEMINARS IN Prose Types AND AuTHorRS. (THE STAFF) Each semes- 
ter some particular prose type or author will be selected for concentrated 
study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


207-208. SEMINARS IN PoETiIc on Dramatic TypEs aND AUTHORS. (THE STAFF) 
Each semester some particular poetic or dramatic type or author will be 
iselected for concentrated study. 3 or 4 units per semester. Course 207 not given 
IN 1959-60. 


211-212. SEMINARS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (THE STAFF) Each 
semester some subject area for concentrated study will be selected from the 
Anglo-American literary tradition. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


| 
(237-238. SEMINARS IN LITERARY PERIODS. (THE STAFF) Each semester some 


literary period in western literature will be selected for study. 3 or 4 units 
Per semester, 
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285. CREATIVE WRITING. (THE STAFF) Open only to those Master of Arts 
candidates who have been accepted under the creative work plan. Maximum 
credit of 4 units; each semester. 


290. THEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units; each semester. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 74-76) 


CoLLoguium. Occasional evening meetings for the purpose of exploring issues 
of significance to students and teachers in the program. Vo credit. 


414. SociETy, IpEAs AND LITERATURE: THE RENAISSANCE. (BUSACCA AND IPGS 
- STAFF) Studies in the thought and culture of the Renaissance, centering 
upon the work of Dante, Montaigne, Machiavelli, and Milton. 5 writs per 
semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the 
colloquium. 


415. Bastc ProspLems oF Socrat INquiRy. (1PpGS STAFF) Fundamental inter- 
relationships among the social sciences, focus on comparative study of certain 
related methods, concepts and problems of economics, history, politics, and 
sociology. Differing ideas of the nature and function of social facts, myths, 
symbols, and values analyzed in the light of their consequences—for example, — 
in conflicting theories of institutional authority, individual rights, social 
change, or “just” and “rightful” norms of social control. 5 units per semester, 
credit granted only on completion of the year’s work and the colloquium. 


490. THESIS FOR THE DEGREE oF Doctor oF PHILOSOPHY. (THE STAFF) 4-6 
units, each semester. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


DIKE 
ProFEssor Bickiey, Chairman 
ProFEssorR BENTON ASSOCIATE ProFreEssor BABCOCK 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FONSECA Mr. Treuscorrr, [nstructor 
Mr. AvKireE, /nstructor Mr. YPERMAN, Instructor 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first two 
years provides a thorough preparation for the upper division courses, 
which offer an opportunity to gain a reasonable mastery of the written 
and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division 
courses of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages 
chosen for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such 
courses outside the department as may be advised in each individual 
case by the group committee of advisers, 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJors: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the 
department as the major adviser may recommend in each individual 
case. 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will 
be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within 
this group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, 
on which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole 
or in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103, 105, 
106, 107, 109, 110, 111; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 
107-108; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107- 
108. 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
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receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
French 103 to 111, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 108, inclusive; and for 
German 103 to 108, inclusive. (See pages 71-77 for general regulations 
governing graduate work. ) 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Lower Division Courses 


51-52. New TresTAMENT GREEK. (LAKE*) Fundamentals of grammar and 
vocabulary of the Greek New Testament, with readings from the Gospels. 

Designed primarily for the preparation of pretheological students. ot 
acceptable toward foreign language requirement. 3 units per semester. Not” 
given in 1959-60. 


MopERN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2, ELEMENTARY FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading - 
and conversation. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition, conversa- 
tion and the comprehension of oral and written French. Prerequisite: French 
1 and 2 or two years of high school French, 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: French 3 and 4 or equivalent; for — 
the literature courses, French 101-102 and the ability to understand spoken — 
French, 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH, (TREUSCORFF) Grammar, composition and 
style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in French based 
upon collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


— 


103. LITERATURE OF THE MinpLEe AGEs AND THE RENAISSANCE. (TREUSCORFF) 
3 units, first semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


105. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (PRE-CLASSICISM ) (YPERMAN) 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


106. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (CLASSICISM)  (TREUS- 
CORFF) 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


107. LirERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (TREUSCORFF) 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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109. LireraTURE, 1800-1850 (ROMANTICISM). (TREUSCORFF) 2 uwumits, first 
semester. 
110, LITERATURE, 1850-1900. (YPERMAN) 2 units, second semester. 


111. LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (YPERMAN) 2 units, first 
semester. 


GERMAN 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN, (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, essentials of gram- 
mar, reading of simple German, composition, conversation. 4 units per 
semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Reading of modern German prose 
and poetry, grammar review, composition, conversation, Prerequisite: Ger- 
man 1 and 2 or two years of high school German. 4 units per semester. 


5. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. (FONSECA) Rapid reading of scientific German for 
students specializing in science. Prerequisite: German 3 or consent of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: German 3 and 4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED ComposITION AND CONVERSATION. (BABCOCK) Composi- 
tion and style; readings in literary texts. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES, (BAB- 
cock) Lectures, oral reports and collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 
Not given in 1959-60. 


107-108. LirERATURE OF THE CLassicaL PEriop. (BABCocK) Readings from 
Lessing, Goethe, Schiller; study of selected critical works, lyrics and ballads. 
3 units per semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


RUSSIAN 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN. (ALKIRE) Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, 
reading of simple prose, composition, conversation. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE Russian (ALKIRE) Grammar, composition and conversa- 
tion; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Russian 1 and 2 or two years of 
high school Russian. 4 units per semester. 


SPANISH 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and oral drills. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition and con- 
versation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 and 2 or two 
years of high school Spanish. 4 units per semester. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Spanish 3 and 4 or equivalent, For the 
literature courses, Spanish 101-102 or equivalent and the ability to understand 
spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in Spanish based on 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester, 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. (BICKLEY) A survey of the develop- 
ment and evolution of Spanish civilization as reflected in literature from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per 
semester in alternate years. Not given in 1959-60. 


105-106. MopErRN SPANISH LITERATURE. (FONSECA) Literary movements of 
the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twentieth century — 
through the works of representative Spanish authors. Prerequisite: Spanish 
101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (BENTON) A survey of Spanish- 
American literature from the Conquest through the first half of the twentieth 
century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 
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DIKE 


AssociaATE Proressor Birman, Chairman 
AssociIaTE Proressor Morris 


Geology, the science of the earth, is thoroughly based on mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and biology. The Occidental geology curriculum is 
so constructed as to emphasize geology as a quantitative science. The 
program offers a broad and rigorous coverage of geologic fundamentals, 
and is unique in that several courses are specifically designed to illustrate 
and utilize the sciences on which geology is based. | 

Flexibility in the program and the stated requirements are such that 
the geology major acquires more than the usual depth, according to his 
natural interest, in one or more of the basic sciences. 

The program also permits strong emphasis on the humanities in ac- 
cordance with the over-all objectives of the college. Upon completion, the 
geology major has had broad, rather than specific training, in the science 
of the earth. He is ready to pursue a geological career in any of the pro- 
fessions which utilize geology, and is well prepared for research in erad- 
uate work. ; 

For students in other sciences, the Geology Department offers without 
prerequisite several courses designed to broaden their interests and illus- 
trate their particular discipline as used in a study of the earth. 

The Geology Department is concerned with the over-all education of 
the non-science major, and participates in the General Science Program 
for the humanities students. Geology 100 is designed specifically for non- 
science majors, and, in addition, several of the lower division geology 
courses may be of interest to students in any department. 

The Geology Department has good library and laboratory facilities, 
and houses the Frank J. Smiley collection of rocks, minerals and fossils. 


GEOLOGY MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including 
Geology 102, 103, 104, 108, 109, 111, 112, and either 105, 106, or 107; 
the remaining twelve units are in courses outside Geology, and of these 
at least 6 units must be in Science. 

| The comprehensive examination in Geology will cover the work in- 
cluded in the twenty-four units of upper division courses in Geology 
sted above for the major. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 30, 32, 3, 4,5; Mathematics 3, 4; 
Physics 1, 2 or equivalent; and 8 units in Biology or Chemistry or both. 


1On leave of absence, second semester, 1959-60. 
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Lower Division Courses 


3. Puysican MinErAocy. (BIRMAN) Introduction to crystallography, crystal 
optics, and other physical properties necessary in identifying minerals and 
understanding their mode of origin. Use of polarizing microscope. (2 lecture 
and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00. 


4. StrucTURAL GEoLoGy. (MorRIS) Description and interpretation of the 
spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geology 32. (2 
lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 


5. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. (Morris) Morphology and geologic history 
of the important groups of invertebrate fossils. Prerequisite: Geology 32. Open 
without prerequisite to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


30. INrRopUCTION To GEOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Consideration of the natural 
agencies at work on the earth’s surface and within it, and the geologic history 
of the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or field trip.) 4 
units, each semester. 


32. HistoricAL GEoLocy. (MorRIS) Geologic history of the earth based on 
the succession of plants and animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


100, THe EartH AND Man. (THE STAFF) Major issues in geology selected for 
their significance in understanding the world around us, Evolution, earth- 
quakes, mineral resources and other topics of importance in our civilization 
and thinking. Primarily for non-geology majors. Prerequisite: Geology 30 or 
permission of the instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


102. CuHemicaAL MINERALOGY. (BIRMAN) Study of the chemical basis of 
mineralogy in identification methods, in understanding mineralogical proc- 
esses, and as related to the origin and occurrence of the important rocks. (2 
lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 


103. Perrotocy I. (srrmAN) Description and genesis of the igneous rocks 
and their metamorphic derivatives, through study in hand specimens and by 
petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 3, 102. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour period.) 3 units, first semester. 


104. Petrrotocy II. (morris) Description and genesis of the sedimentary 
rocks and their metamorphic derivatives, through study in hand specimens 
and by microscope. Emphasis on principles of stratigraphy and sedimentation. 
Prerequisite: Geology 103. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
3 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


105. GEOPHYSICS. (BIRMAN) Selected topics in geology treated as processes of 
physics. Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory to physics 
majors, and to qualified chemistry and biology majors. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


106. GEOCHEMISTRY. (BIRMAN) Selected topics in geology treated as processes 
of chemistry. Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory to 
chemistry majors, and to qualified physics and biology majors. (2 lectures and 
1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 
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107. GEOBIOLOGY. (MorRIS) Selected topics in geology treated as processes of 
biology. Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory to biology 
majors, and to qualified physics and chemistry majors. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


108. VERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. (MorRIS) Morphology and evolution of the 
vertebrates through geologic time. Prerequisite: Geology 5. Open to qualified 
biology majors without prerequisite. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 
Not given in 1959-60. 


109. ADVANCED GENERAL GEOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Investigation of modern 
trends in geology as a quantitative science. Open without prerequisite to 
qualified majors in other sciences. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


110. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A review of important literature in 
Geology. Open only to seniors. 1 unit, second semester. 


111-112. Firtp GEoLocy. (THE STAFF) Principles and techniques of geologic 
mapping. Detailed mapping of local areas, individual investigation of geologi- 
cal problems in the field, and the preparation of reports. Use of aerial photo- 
graphs and the plane table in the field. Prerequisite: Geology 4, 104. (1 lecture 
and Saturday field work.) 3 units each semester. 
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ProFessor LINDGREN, Chairman 
ProFressor Mox?! ASSOCIATE PROFEssSOR RODES 
ASSOCIATE PrRoFESSOR ROLLE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KROEBER 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for 
the understanding of social organization and the culture of the present 
and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the 
formation of judgments on current conditions in politics and economics. 
Selected courses in this department provide a desirable introduction to 
specialized training in the professions of Law, Public Administration, 
Foreign Service, Foreign Trade, and Teaching. 


mAsor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-one units shall be in this department. All majors are expected 
to include within these twenty-one units at least three units each from the 
American and European fields and three units of elective course work in 
addition to History 126, 144, 166 and 174. Additional courses to com- 
plete the major may be chosen from History (up to a maximum of thirty 
units) and from related courses, with the approval of the major adviser. 

History majors must plan their programs in the sophomore year in 
consultation with a staff member who will act as adviser and whose 
approval is required for course changes. Such planning is necessary to 
insure proper distribution and to guarantee adequate preparation for 
the comprehensive examination. Details concerning the nature of this 
required examination are available from the chairman of the department. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 
HONORS: Majors in the department may qualify for Departmental Hon- 


ors for graduation through independent study, including a senior thesis. 
Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred 
to the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 85. 


Special emphasis may be developed on studies in the regional history 
and culture of the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. 


A major emphasizing Diplomacy and World Affairs is offered in the 
Department of Political Science. (See page 146). 


10n leave of absence, second semester, 1959-60. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


121. ANCIENT History. (LINDGREN) A study of aspects of Greek and Roman 
cultures, emphasizing those legacies transferred to western civilization. Open 
to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


122. THE Mippre AGEs. (LINDGREN) Europe 400-1500; the Barbarian Civi- 
lizations, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, Feudal- 
ism, Manorialism; the culture, institutions and political development of the 
High Middle Ages seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 
2 units, second semester. 


123. THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (LINDGREN) Europe 1378-1648. 
_ Humanism and new horizons; heresies, protestant movements, and the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1959-60. 


124. From AxsoLutism To REVOLUTION, (LINDGREN) Continental Europe, 
1648-1799. Absolute Monarchy; enlightened despotism; colonial expansion; 
rationalism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the French Revolu- 
_ tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given 
in 1959-60. 
125. Europe IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, (LINDGREN) Europe 1799-1914. 
Napoleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, imperialism, mate- 
rialism, and power politics. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


126. RECENT AND ConTEMporAry EuropEAN Hisrory. (LINDGREN) Europe in 
_the 20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; recent 
problems of Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


127. ENGLAND FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH. (LINDGREN) The development of 
England with special reference to the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions 

and culture upon the institutions and culture of the United States and mod- 
ern Civilization. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1959-60. 


128. History or Mopern Russia. (LINDGREN) Russia since the period of 
Peter the Great to the present; stress on social, cultural, and economic trends 

of Imperial and Soviet Russian history. Open to sophomores, 2 units, second 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1959-60. 


129. Hisrory or GERMANY, (RoDES) Germany, 1493 to the present, with 
emphasis on the later centuries. Open to sophomores, 2 units, first semester of 
alternate years. 


131. CoLonraL Hispanic AMERICA. (KROEBER, ROLLE) From the discovery and 
conquests to the Wars of Independence. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first 
semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


132. RepusiicaAn Hispanic AMERICA. (KROEBER) From the eve of independ- 
ence through the struggles for national stability to 1900. Open to sophomores. 
2 units, second semester. 

133. TwentietH Century Hispanic AMERICA. (KROEBER) Changes in gov- 
ernment, economy, society, and aesthetic life since 1900. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester. 


135. History or Mexico. (KRorBER) Mexico from Cortez to the present. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 
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141. THE CoLonrAL Pertop IN AMERICA. (ROLLE) British, French and Span- 
ish Empires in the Americas and the American revolutionary experience, 
1492-1783. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


142. THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION, (ROLLE) United States History, 1783 
to 1865. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


143. RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM. (ROLLE) United States History, 
1865 to 1912. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. (ROLLE) Progressivism, the two world 
wars, the great depression, and the new global foreign policy. Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units, second semester. 


145. THE AMERICAN WEST. (ROLLE) The migration of the American popu- 
lation from the Appalachian frontier to the Pacific Coast. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


148. Hisrory or CALIFORNIA. (ROLLE) The Spanish, Mexican and American 
periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


161. History or CHINA. (MoK) History and development of Chinese culture 
and civilization from the earliest times to the present, emphasizing literature, 
philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese people. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


163-164. History or CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND OCcI- 
DENT. (MOK) Contacts between the West and the East which have led to 
cultural infiltration and influences throughout the course of history. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


165. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE Far East, (MoK) History and 
development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic 
nations; the rise of nationalism and the independence of Asian countries. 
Open ye sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 
1959-60. 


166. THe Postwar Far East. (Mok) The Far East in the postwar world, its 
recent history and current problems. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester. 


167. SoctAL AND CuLTuRAL History or East Asta, (MOK) A survey of East 
Asian culture and institutions with special reference to their development in 
China and India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. Open to 
sophomores 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1959-60. 


174. PROBLEMS oF HistTorIcAL STUDY AND RESEARCH, (KROEBER AND STAFF) A 
study of historical research and writing, stressing techniques, use of sources, 
great themes in historical writing, problems of interpreting history and the 
impact of various schools of historical knowledge upon the record of the past. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the F aculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
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General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department. (See pages 71-77 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. ResEarcH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 


ate students. 1-4 units per semester. Normally, not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward any one degree. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. (ROLLE) Supervised individual 
research and intensive analysis of the social, cultural, political and economic 
backgrounds of America, domestically and internationally. 3 units per 


_ semester. 


/ 


| 213-214. SEMINARS IN EUROPEAN HIsTory. (LINDGREN, RODES) Supervised 


_ individual research in modern European History. 3 units per semester. History 


213 not given in 1959-60. 


221. SEMINAR IN Far Eastern History. (Mok) Studies in the Pacific Area. 


3 units, first semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


290. THeEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
_4.units, each semester. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
DKS 


ASSOCIATE ProFEssor RoveEs, Chairman 

From the Department of Art: PRoFEssor YOUNG, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PERKINS. 

From the Department of Economics: PRoFEsSOR DE RYCKE, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
HARING. 

From the Department of English and Comparative Literature: AssoctaTE PRo- 
FESSOR Busacca, ASSOCIATE ProFEsson O’HaArE, AssocIATE PRoFEssor RyF, As- 
SISTANT PRoFEssoR ADAMS, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OWEN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
THOMPSON. 

From the Department of Foreign Languages: Assoc1ATE ProFeEssor BABcock; 
Mr. YPERMAN, /nstructor. 

From the Department of History: ProFesson LINDGREN, ProFEssor Mok, As- 
SOCIATE ProFEssor ROLLE. 

From the Department of History of Civilization: AssocIATE Pro¥rEssor Krog- 
BER; Mr. Howe, /mstructor. 
From the Department of Music: AssoctaTE Proressor Jones; Mr. Hume, Jn- 

structor. 

From the Department of Philosophy and Religion: Prorrssor GLoyn, Assoct- 
ATE Proressor LAKE, ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR BREDENBERG, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
WENTWORTH. 

From the Department of Political Science: Proressorn McKetvey, ProFressor 
REATH. 

From the Department of Psychology: AssoctaTE Prorressor Coe, AssociaTE 
ProFrsson MAHLER. 

From the Department of Sociology: AssocIaATE PROFESSOR SHELDON. 


An integrated study of Western Civilization is given in cooperation with 
the departments listed above. Using history as the unifying principle, 
each historical stage is considered in terms of man’s social, religious, 
economic and political developments and his artistic, musical and literary 
achievements. 


1. Hisrory oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) From the period of the pre-Greek 
cultures of the Near East to the Renaissance in the sixteenth century. 
Required of freshmen. 5 units, first semester. 


2. History or CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) ‘The period from the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth century. This 
course satisfies the California State Legislature’s requirement on the United 
States Constitution. Required of freshmen. 5 units, second semester. 


3. History or CrIviLizATION. (THE STAFF) ‘The nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries through World War I. This course fulfills the California State Leg- 
islature’s requirement in United States History. Required of sophomores. 6 
units, first semester. 


4. History oF CIvILIzATION. (THE STAFF) Current developments in interna- 
tional relations and political history, recent intellectual history, contempo- 
rary social problems, and trends in the humanities both in Europe and in the 
United States. Included is an examination on California State and Local Gov- 
ernment which fulfills the California State Legislature’s requirement in this 
subject. Required of sophomores. 6 units, second semester. 
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PIE 


ProFessor SEEKINS, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PRoFESSOR BARNES ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CULLEY 
ASSISTANT Pro¥reEssor SMITH 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the neces- 
sary mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, 
(3) to give preparation to those students who look toward professional 
mathematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government 
service, or in industrial applications. 


MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
three units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 103, 
111, 114, 117, 121, 199. In general, twelve of the remaining units should 
be taken outside the field of mathematics. The specific courses are chosen 
in consultation with the major adviser following a tentative program 
planned at the beginning of the junior year. 

The comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year is based 
on the individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the con- 
sent of the major department, may satisfy this requirement by the com- 
pletion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. This project is to be started no later than the beginning of the 
senior year. 


Prerequisite to the major: Mathematics 3, 4,5 and 6. 


Students thinking of taking mathematics are urged to try to schedule it 
their freshman year. Otherwise scheduling difficulties may make it dif- 
ficult to complete a satisfactory program. Prospective freshman are urged 
to prepare thoroughly in high school so they may qualify for Mathe- 
matics 4. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive credit toward the General Secondary Credential or toward the 
degree of Master of Arts in other departments for courses 103-122. (See 
pages 71-77 for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 


Lower Division Courses 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. (THESTAFF) Prerequisite: Plane geometry. 2 units, 
first semester. 
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3. InTRoDUCTORY MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS, (THE STAFF) Integrated funda- 
mentals of college algebra and finite mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
2 or permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


4. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcutus J. (THE staFF) Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 3 or equivalent. Students with exceedingly good high school records 
with excellent mastery of courses through Trigonometry or beyond may be ad- 
mitted without Mathematics 3. 4 units, each semester. 


5. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcuuus II. (tHE starr) Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 4 or equivalent. 4 units, each semester. (3 units in the first semester of 


1959-60) 
6. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcutus III. (THE starr) Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 5 or equivalent. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Mathematics 119 and 130: 
Mathematics 5 and 6 or permission of the instructor. 


103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (SEEKINS) 3 units, each semester. 
111. HicHER GEoMeETRY I. (BARNES) 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


112. HigHeR GromMeEtTRY II. (BARNES) 3 units, second semester of alternate 
years. 


114. ADVANCED CALcuLus I. (BARNES) 3 units, second semester. 


115. ADVANCED CautcuLus II. (BaRNEs) Prerequisite: Mathematics 114. 3 
units, first semester. 


117. PROBABILITY. (SMITH) 3 units, first semester. 


119. STATISTICS. (CULLEY) Comprehensive study of measures of central 
tendency, variation, the normal curve, significance of differences and linear 
correlation. Identical with Education 119. 3 units, each semester. 


121. Hicuer Acepra I. (smiTH) 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1959-60. 

122. Hicuer Aucesra II. (smITH) 3 wumits, second semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1959-60. 


130. ELEMENTARY CoNCEPTs oF MATHEMATICS. (————— ) Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Non-science major or permission of the instructor. 3 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Open only to mathematics majors, 2 
units, second semester. 
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MUSIC 


PRoFEssor SWAN, Chairman 
ProFEssor Gross! ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FRODSHAM 
ASSOCIATE ProrEessorn McKERNAN ASSOCIATE Proressor JONES 


ASSISTANT ProFressor LAURIDSEN 
By Special Appointment: Mr. v1 Tuttio, Mr. Garsipe, Mr. Lurie, 
Mr. Maver?, Mr. Now.in, Mr. Praicuarp, Dr. Roserts, 
Mr. StEvENsS, Mr. TZERKO 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 
performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. 
The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; indi- 
vidual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and 
other instruments; and group instruction is offered in choral and orches- 
tral organizations. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an 
essential part of the program of this department. 


Major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
indicated: 


Required of majors in Composition and Performance: Music 104, 105, 
106, 129, 130. Additional units will be chosen according to one of the 
following fields of emphasis: 
(a) Composition: Music 135, 136, 205 (for four units), 206, 141, 142. 
(B) PERFORMANCE: 
Recital: Music 102, 122, 141, 142, 143, 14.4 and elective units. 
Choral Conducting: Music 131, 132, 141, 142, 233, 234, 141. 
Instrumental Conducting: Music 134, 135, 135L, 136L, 235, 236, 
141, 14.2. 
| Required of Public School Music Majors (for Elementary Credential): 
Music 104, 105, 122, 132, 134, 135L, 136L, two units of upper division 


ensemble music, one unit of upper division voice, Education 123, and 
other courses in Education as listed on page 104. (Note: One unit of lower 


10n leave of absence, second semester, 1959-60. 
On leave of absence for the year, 1959-60. 
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division piano must be completed to satisfy this particular music option. 
Music 13 is not required of students enrolled in the Public School Music 
major. ) 

Of the remaining twelve units in the major, six shall be chosen from 
the Department of Music and six from related fields after consultation 
with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the required courses specified under each of the above options. Under 
options A or B, the student is required also to demonstrate musical ability 
through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition in larger 
or cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or training 
and presenting in concert an ensemble group. 


Prerequisite 10 the major: Music 11-12, 13, and an elementary knowl- 
edge of piano. Students unable to establish piano proficiency are required 
to register for Music 31-33 or Music 41-44. 

Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
plete a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements 
for a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is 
required also for this credential, including Education 124 and 138. For 
further information, see pages 104-105. A statement of music courses to 
be completed by candidates for this credential may be secured from the 
chairman of the department. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. (MCKERNAN) ‘Training in listening, 
based on recognizing and locating particular musical values at actual hear- 
ings of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the 
History of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 units, first semester. 


11-12, Bastc Ear TRAINING AND BEGINNING HARMONY. (LAURIDSEN) ‘Triad 
structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. (5 hours per week.) 3 units per semester. 


13. Lir—ERATURE AND MareriAts, (Gross) An integrated course, combining 
work in advanced harmony, music history and counterpoint, Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12. 4 units, first semester. 

15-16. Musican Criticism. (THE STAFF) Attendance at a bi-weekly assem- 
bly with required analyses, reports, and discussions. Required of all music 
majors. No credit, 1 hour bi-weekly per semester. | 


Upper Division Courses 


100. Music or THE CiassicAL Period. (JONES) The music of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart, planned particularly for the non-music major, Open to 
sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


102. Music 1n AMERICA. (FRODSHAM) A non-technical course designed pri- 
marily for the student who wishes to improve his appreciation of contemporary 
music. Prerequisite: Upper division standing. 2 units, second semester. 
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104. LITERATURE AND Mareriats. (LAURIDSEN) A continuation of course 
work offered in Music 13. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13. 4 
units, second semester. 


105-106. LirERATURE AND MArTeERIAts. (GRoss, JONES) An integrated course 
continuing work in form analysis, criticism and history. Prerequisite: Music 
13, 104. 4 units first semester, 2 units second semester. 


108. Music or THE Romantic Periop. (sones) The music of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, planned particularly for the non-music 
major. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given 
IM 1959-60. 


120. MusicrANsHip ror ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (MCKERNAN) Elementary 
theory and music reading. 4 units, each semester. 


122. SIGHTSINGING AND Dictation. (McKrrnan) Scale structure; intervals 
and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from printed 
scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Marrriats AND MeEtTHops or TEacnHinc Music IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL, (FRODSHAM) Identical with Education 12 3. Students who wish 
credit for this course toward the General Elementary Credential should regis- 
ter under Music. This course or equivalent required of all candidates for the 
General Elementary Teaching Credential. Prerequisite: Music 120, or equiva- 
lent. 2 units, each semester. 


124. Materiats aND Metuops or TEacuinc Music 1n THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM) Practical problems in organizing, teaching and presenting 
secondary school repertory, Assignments in observation and ten weeks of 
teaching. Identical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit 
for this course toward teaching credentials should register under Education. 
Prerequisite: candidacy for a state teaching credential, Music 11-12. mem- 
bership in an ensemble group. 2-4 units, first semester. Special fee for student 
teaching: $20.00 and $4.00 State Compensation Insurance. This fee is non- 
refundable. 


129-130. Survey oF Music Lirerature. (THE sraFF) A laboratory for the 
study of performance materials. 1 unit per semester. 


131. CuHurcu Music. (rropsHAM) Historical development of church music 
and liturgy. Attendance required at designated services as basis of bi-weekly 
written reports. 3 units, first semester. 


132. CHoraL ConpuctInG, (swan) Principles and problems; choir organi- 
zation. 2 units, second semester. 


134. ORCHESTRAL ConDucTING. (JoNES) Technic of the baton; discussion of 
orinciples and problems, and drill in their practical application. 2 units, 
iecond semester. 


(35. ORCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; 
urangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 1 2.62 LUIS. SiTse 
emester. 


360. ApvANcED OrcHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral 
nstruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 1 3 and 
'35. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


35L-136L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY. (MC KERNAN) 
*ractical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Either half may be 
aken separately, Prerequisite: Music 1 3. 1 unit per semester. 
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Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate 
students may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary 
Credential for Music 105-106, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 135L-136L, 
and courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 131, 135, 136 
are accepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree. (See 
pages 71-77 for general regulations governing graduate study.) Quali- 
fied seniors may enroll in graduate courses with consent of the instructor. 
205-206. ComposITIoN SEMINAR. (GRoss) Original work and parallel study 
in Varations, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; advanced orchestration. 


Prerequisite: Music 104 or approved equivalent, Either half may be taken 
separately. 2-4 units per semester. Music 206 not given in 1959-60. 


212. History or Music Seminar. (Gross) The great art periods in music; 
their influence on music today. Modern music; national music, Problems in 
appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 105- 
106. 2 or 3 credits, second semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


233-234. CHorAL Music SEMINAR. (swAN) Studies in interpretation and 
advanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal 
methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 132 or equivalents established 
by examination. 2 units per semester. 


235-236. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEMINAR. (JONES) Studies in instrumental 
literature. Analysis and interpretation. Rehearsal procedures, score reading 
and instrumental accompanying. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 134, 
135L-136L or equivalents established by examination. 2 units per semester. 


290. THesis ror Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


APPLIED MusIc 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts on authorization of the chairman of 
the department and may complete such registration (1) for imdividual 
lessons by passing the requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and 
(2) for membership in the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts 
as announced. One unit of credit may then be earned for each half-hour 
lesson, or for each group, but not more than three in any one term, nor 
more than a total of sixteen toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond 
the first six units will be valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal 
number of units in theoretical music, Piano classes meet for two hours 
weekly and students may earn one unit of credit per semester after a 
satisfactory proficiency has been established. A maximum of three units 
is allowed for such study. 
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Lower Division Courses 


(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 132.) 


30, 31, 32, 33, 34. CLass Lessons 
40, 41, 4.2, 43, 44. INDIVIDUAL LEssons 
50, §1, 52, 53, 54. VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Upper Division Courses 
130, 131, 132, 133, 134. CLass Lessons 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144. INDIVIDUAL LEssons 
150, 151, 152, 153, 154. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL EESEMBLES 


Graduate Courses 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244. INDIVIDUAL LEssoNns 
250, 251, 252, 253, 254. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Instruction is available in the following fields: 


PIaNo TZERKO, PRICHARD 
*ORGAN PRICHARD 
VOICE FRODSHAM, LAURIDSEN, ROBERTS, SWAN 
VIOLIN GROSS 
Bassoon NOWLIN 
CELLO DI TULLIO 
CLARINET LURIE 
FLUTE STEVENS 
OBOE GARSIDE 
OTHER INSTRUMENTS THE STAFF 
GLEE CLuss SWAN 
ORCHESTRA JONES 
VocaL ENSEMBLES SWAN 
BAND MCKERNAN 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES GROSS, JONES, MCKERNAN 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


‘A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained from the chairman of the depart- 
‘ment. These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as on 
accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be accepted 


__ *Present limited facilities preclude the instruction and practice time for more than 
fifteen organ students on the campus. Students will be admitted to the department by ex- 
amination. Preference will be given to beginning students who demonstrate the best 
piano and musical background, and to organ students who possess the greatest aptitude 
for their instrument. 
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if authorized by the chairman of the department. These tests must be 
passed prior to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. Con- 
sult department for schedule of tests offered during registration week 
each semester. 


APPLIED Music W1iTHouT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the college when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment 
of fees as listed below. 


Music FEEs 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 


One half-hour lesson, weekly (15 lessons in the semester) ........... $75.00 
Piano class lesson, two hours weekly, fee to each individual ......... 15.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 

One hour daily (five days per week) .2 1.1.0... 0. ) 2 see): 7.50 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ..................... 9.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ..................... 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment.. 5.00 


*One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with 
the payment of his college tuition fee, The practice fees here listed are for students who 
need time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


ProFreEssor GLoyn, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PrRoFEssor LAKE ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR JOSSELYN 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor BEEBE ASSISTANT PRoFEsson WENTWORTH 


ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR BREDENBERG 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment of $100,000 and by 
the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. In addition, the income from 
the Hunter and the Harvey Roney Memorial endowment funds, which 
total $2,14., is available for support of the Chaplain’s office. 

Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 
tion to the problems of personal and social life, 

The major in Philosophy is a suitable preparation for graduate work 
in many fields, but particularly in law, the social sciences, the humanities, 
and religion. The major in Religious Education is designed to meet the 
needs of students planning to work as directors of or assistants in Christian 
Education. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Phi- 
losophy 101-102, 123 or 124, 126, 145 and 147. The remaining twelve 
units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from 
courses offered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in 
this selection. 

The comprehensive examination will cover the work included in the 
twenty-four units of upper division work listed above for the major. 


Prerequisite to the major: Philosophy 1 and 25. 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Reli- 
Zion 122, 128, 154, 155, and Philosophy 101-102 and 104. The remaining 
welve units may include Music 131 and courses selected from other 
lepartments in consultation with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
of upper division work selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 and one course in Literature of the 


sible, 
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MAJOR IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Thirty-six units of upper division — 


courses, of which twenty-four units shall be the following: Religion 101, 
102, 122, 133, 155, 157, 158, and Philosophy 104. The remaining twelve 
units may be chosen, in consultation with the major adviser, from Art 
112, Education 102, Music 131, Psychology 121, Sociology 102, and 
Speech 101. Courses should be selected in view of the graduate work 
students anticipate. 

The comprehensive examination will be based on the units specified 
from courses in Religion. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 
majors. (See pages 71-77 for general regulations governing graduate 


study. ) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PHiLosopHy. (WENTWoRTH) The terms, concepts and 
problems of philosophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 3 units, each 
semester. 


12. Eruics. (nowe*) The principal theories that have been offered about 
moral decisions and their justification. Critical readings of the writings of 
leading ethical philosophers. 3 writs, first sernester. 


25. Logic. (WENTWoRTH) Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, 
formal logic—the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific methoa, 
3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. History oF Puinosopuy, (GLOYN) Development of European 
thought through the work of the principal philosophers, First semester: early 
Greek to the Renaissance; second semester: from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent. Hither semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


104. PHILosopHy oF RELIGION. (GLoYN) An analytical approach to some of 
the perennial problems of religion: conceptions of God, the problem of evil, 
the relation of religion to scientific inquiry, the nature of religious experience, 
the grounds for religious belief. 3 units, first sernester. 


121. THe Maxine or THE Mopern Minn. (GLoyn) An analytical survey of 
the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philoso- 


phy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying units of these fields. 


3 units, each semester. 


123. ConTEMpoRARY ErHics. (WENTWoRTH) A brief review of classical ethi- 


cal theories, followed by a systematic study of types of contemporary ethical 
theory and their value analysis. Prerequisite: Philosophy 1 or 12 or permission 
of instructor. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


*Of the Department of History of Civilization. 
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124. CONTEMPoRARY PHILOSOPHIES, (WENTWORTH) Idealism, Neo-Kantian- 
ism, Existentialism, and the Philosophy of Language, as expressed in the writ- 
ings of selected contemporary philosophers. Prerequisite: Philosophy 102 or 
or of instructor. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given 
im 1959-60. 


126. PHrLosopHy oF SCIENCE. (GLoyN) An examination of some basic prob- 
lems inherent in the nature of scientific inquiry and scientific knowledge: the 
construction and validation of scientific hypotheses and theories, the role of 
logic and mathematics in empirical science, types of scientific explanation and 
understanding, the relevance of science to valuation. Prerequisite: Physics 30 
and Philosophy 1. 3 units, second semester. 


131-132. ORIENTAL PutLosopuy. (MoK*) The more important thinkers and 
schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought and life of the 
Orient. First semester: Chinese philosophy; second semester: Indian philoso- 
phy. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. Philosophy 
132 not given in 1959-60. 


145. Recent AMERICAN PHILosopHy, (WENTWORTH) Presentation and anal- 
ysis of the outstanding developments of American philosophic thought in the 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: Philosophy 101-102 or permission of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, first semester. 


147. PuiLosopHy oF History. (WENTWoRTH) Studies in the problems of 
method, knowledge and philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Philosophy or 
history major or permission of instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


148. AESTHETICS. (HOWE**) Examination of the main classical and contem- 
porary theories of art. The nature of aesthetic experience and aesthetic evalua- 
tion. Applications in art, music, and literature. Prerequisite: Philosophy 1 or 
one course in either theoretical art or theoretical music. 3 units, second semes- 
ter. 


RELIGION 
Lower Division Courses 


1, LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE. (BEEBE, LAKE, BREDENBERG) A survey of Biblical 
Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special attention to his- 
sorical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the devel- 
pment of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the 
sible for our day. 4 units, each semester. 


) 


Upper Division Courses 


01-102. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND New TESTAMENTS. (BEEBE, LAKE) A 
nore thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for the first semes- 
er and of the New Testament for the second semester. Religion 101 is pre- 
equisite to 102. 3 units per semester. 


22. PsycHotocicaL Aspects or RELIGION. (BEEBE) Religious faith, belief, 
Xperience, and practices in terms of psychological understanding, Special 
‘mphasis on the development of religious personality. Prerequisite: Religion 
|, 101 or 102. 3 units, second semester. 


“Of the Department of History. 
“Of the Department of History of Civilization. 
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128. Tue Worwp’s Livinc RELIcIons. (JossELYN) The living religions of 
the world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 3 or 4 units, 
first semester. (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and 
reports. ) 

132. BrpticaL ARCHAEOLOGY. (LAKE) Discussion of archaeological methods 
and discoveries in the Near East and Egypt, with special reference to Biblical 
history. 3 units, second semester. 


133-134. Mxn ANp IDEAS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, (LAKE, JOSSELYN) A study 
of the thought of some of Christianity’s outstanding representatives, First 
semester: from the time of Paul to that of Luther; second semester: from the 
time of Luther to the present. Hither semester may be taken separately. 3 units 
per semester. 


al. -™= eee 


154. CHRISTIANITY AND SocIAL PRoBLEMS. (JossELYN) The social teachings 


of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings by Christian 
groups to current social problems, 3 units, first semester, 


155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (JOSSELYN) A systematic 
study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and social 
movements, 3 u7its, second semester. 


157. INTRODUCTION To CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. (BEEBE) Theological and edu- 
cational foundations of Christian Education, with an inquiry into the histori- 
cal development of the modern Christian Education movement. Prerequisite: 
one course in Bible or permission of the instructor. 3 units, first sernester. 


158. THe Practice of CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP. (BEEBE) Leadership in the 
church school, youth groups and clubs with emphasis on understanding the 


needs of various age levels in curriculum, counseling and worship. Prerequi- — 


site: Religion 157 or permission of the instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PIKE 
ASSOCIATE ProreEssor BurkeE,! Chairman 
ProFeEssor TRIEB ASSISTANT Proressor DENNIS 
Mr. Dun ap, Instructor Mrs. Waurte, Instructor 
Mr. Coker, /nstructor Miss BAKER, Instructor 


The Department of Physicial Education has the following functions: 
(1) to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in 
a variety of physical education activities in the required and elective 
service courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and 
competition in the voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports 
program; (3) to provide professional training for students seeking to 
qualify themselves for positions in public school teaching in health and 
physical education or in school and municipal recreation leadership; 
(4) to provide opportunities for those interested in these areas to acquire 
skills, techniques, methods and principles which enable them to serve 
their communities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth 
agencies. 


masor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than 
twenty-four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. 
The remainder shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser 
from course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from 
related departments. 

The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be twenty-four 
units in courses as follows: 103-104, (Men), 105, 120-121 (Women), 130, 
136, 159, 160, 171, and Education 132. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 30, 55; Chemistry 30 or Physics 30; 
Physical Education 51-56, 71, 95-96 (Women). 


| All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are 
required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses out- 
ined above, twenty-two units in Education, including Education 1109, 
110 (or 142 and 144), 120, 130, 132 and 162, and must possess valid 
American Red Cross Water Safety and First Aid Certificates. For fur- 
her information concerning this credential and the General Secondary 
Jredential, see pages 104-105. 


1On leave of absence, second semester, 1959-60. 
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Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for Physical 
Education 120, 121, 130, 136, 138, 159 and 160. See pages 71-77 for 
general regulations governing graduate work. 


ACTIVITIES COURSES 


All freshmen are required to take an activity course twice weekly during 
the first year devoted to basic skills and basic swimming. An additional 
two units on an elective basis may be offered toward eraduation during 
any of the following six semesters. 


REQUIRED FRESHMAN COURSES 


Physical Education A and B are required of all freshmen who do not 
satisfy the minimum proficiency standards. 

A. Basic SWIMMING. (THESTAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 

B. Basic SKILLS. (THESTAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 

Men—Gymuastic and Sport Skills. 

Women—Sport Skills, Rhythms and Body Mechanics. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


1-50. Aquatic Activities, Gymnastic AcitTivities, RuyTHMic ACTIVITIES, 
INDIVIDUAL Sports, TEAM SporTS. (THE STAFF) \See current Occidental Col- 
lege Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES COURSES FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION MAJsors 


51. Masors’ AcTIviTIES, (THE STAFF) Fundamental rhythms and folk dance; 
soccer, speedball and speedaway; swimming methods and techniques. 2 unit, 
first semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


52. Masors’ Activities. (THE starF) Heavy apparatus; field hockey (wom- 
en) and wrestling (men); square and couple dancing. 2 unit, second semester. 
Not given in 1959-60. 

53. Mayors’ Activities. (THE sTAFF) ‘Tactics and free exercise; volleyball; 
water safety. 1 unit, first semester. 


54. Masors’ Activities, (THE STAFF) Stunts, tumbling and pyramids; foot- 
ball fundamentals (men) and basketball (women); social dance. 1 unit, sec- 
ond semester. 


55. Masors’ AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) ‘Tennis; badminton; aquatic recrea- 
tional activities. 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


56. Masors’ Activities, (THE STAFF) Ball-handling skills, games and relays; 
softball; track and field activities (men); modern dance and body mechanics 
(women). 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1959-60. 
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ACADEMIC COURSES 


Lower Division Courses 


61. Firsr Arp. (DENNIS) American Red Cross standard and advanced course. 
2 units, second semester. 


71. PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH, (DENNIS) 2 units, first semester. 


$1. Sports OFFICIATING. (THESTAFF) Theory and practice in officiating foot- 
ball, basketball and water polo. 1 unit, first semester. 


82. Sports OFFICIATING. (THESTAFF) Theory and practice in officiating gym- 
nastics, baseball, track and field, and swimming. 2 unit, second semester. 


95. [EAM Sports FoR WoMEN. (BAKER) 2 umits, first semester. 


g6. InpivipuAL Sports For WoMEN, (BAKER) 2 writs, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


103. Mrruops 1n CoacHiInG FooTBaLL AND BASKETBALL, (COKER, DUNLAP) 3 
units, first semester. 


104. Mrruops 1n Coacuine Track AND BASEBALL, (COKER, DUNLAP) 3 umits, 
second semester. 


105. Mrruops In PuysicaL Epucation, SECONDARY LEVEL, (TRIEB) Includes 
demonstration teaching and student teaching under supervision. 5 writs, first 
semester. 


107. MrtuHops 1n Puysicat EpucaTion, ELEMENTARY LEVEL, (BAKER) Meth- 
ods and materials for conducting physical education, including creative 
rhythms, dances and games; supervised teaching and public school observa- 
tion. Identical with Education 107. Students who wish credit toward the 
General Elementary Credential for this course should register under Physi- 
cal Education. 2 units, each semester. 


120. DANCE ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY, (WHITE) Organic analysis of 
choreography emphasizing individual and group problems. Prerequisite: per- 
mission of the instructor and/or beginning contemporary dance. 3 units, each 
semester. 


121. Dance TECHNIQUEs AND MeErHopoLoGy. (WHITE) Survey of historical 
and contemporary forms; adaptation to secondary school teaching. Prere- 
quisite: permission of the instructor and/or beginning contemporary dance. 3 
units, second semester. 


122. Dance WorkKsHop For ProDUCTION. (WHITE) Prerequisite: permission 
of the instructor. 1 unit, each semester. 


130. Puysiotocy or ExercisE. (BURKE) Prerequisite: Biology 55; Physical 
Education 138. 2 units, first semester. 


136. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PuysicAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
(puRKE) A critical analysis of the methods and tools of measurement, The 
evaluation and application of the results of measurement. Prerequisite: Edu- 
cation 119. 2 units, first semester. 


138. Krngstotocy aNp AppLiiep ANATOMY. (BURKE) The study of joint and 
muscle action applied to correction of defects and efficient motor perform- 
ance. Prerequisite: Biology 55. 3 units, first semester. 
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142. COMMUNITY RECREATION. (DENNIS) Theory and practice in community 
recreation leadership. 3 urits, second semester. 


159. REMEDIAL PuysicaL EDUCATION. (TRIEB) Physical diagnosis; organi- 
zation, methods and materials for conducting remedial physical education 
programs for individuals and groups. Prerequisite: Physical Education 138. 
3 units, second semester. 


160. FouNDATIONS OF PHysicAL EDUCATION. (TRIEB) A survey of the his- 
torical, sociological, psychological, and biological bases for a philosophy of 
physical education, including a comparison of historic programs and a criti- 
que of modern trends. 2 uriits, first semester. 


171. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, (TRIEB) 2 w7its, sec- 
ond semester. 
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DIKE 
AssocIATE Proressor Hupson, Acting Chairman 
ProFEessor BOLLMAN ASSISTANT ProFressor SEGALL 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor NELSON Dr. Raines, Lecturer 


Mk. GokEt, Instructor 


The Department of Physics and Astronomy offers introductory courses 
designed to meet the need of the general liberal arts student for an 
understanding of the basic concepts of classical and modern physics and 
of astronomy. A two-year sequence of courses stressing fundamental 
procedures in analytical physics is also given to form a foundation for 
work in the upper division and to serve students majoring in the sciences. 
The course in Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of medicine 
and emphasizes topics in physics which relate directly to this profession. 

In the upper division the aim is to supply a group of courses essential 
for professional work in physics and for entrance to graduate schools for 
those who plan to continue their studies after sraduation. 

The program for majors provides also for entrance into the School of 
Engineering of Columbia University or the California Institute of Tech- 
nology under the Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engi- 
neering should consult pages 83-84 for details of these plans. 


Masor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 
102, 103, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, and Mathematics 103, 114, and 
115. Philosophy 121 is recommended to complete the thirty-six units. 
The comprehensive examination in physics will cover twenty-four 
units from the upper division courses in physics listed above for the major. 


Prerequisite to the major: Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L or equivalent, and 
Mathematics 4,5 and 6. 


Honors: On permission of the staff, selected senior students who show 
evidence of ability to carry on individual investigation may be permitted 
to present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for all upper 
division courses except Physics 100. See pages 71-77 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Lower Division Courses 


30. INrRopUCTION To ASTRONOMY. (RAINES) A non-mathematical survey 
of astronomy. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 units, 
each semester. . 


PHYSICS 


Lower Division Courses 


Trigonometry is prereguisite to all lower division courses except Astronomy 
30 and Physics 30. 


1. GENERAL Puysics. (HUDSON) A basic course involving a rigorous analyti- — 
cal study of fundamental concepts of statics and dynamics and the conserva- 
tion laws. Mathematics 4 must be taken concurrently. (2 lectures). 2 units, 
first semester. 


2. GENERAL Puysics. (HUDSON) A continuation of the material in Physics 1 
and an introduction to special relativity. Prerequisite: Mathematics 4 and 
Physics 1. Mathematics 5 must be taken concurrently. (2 lectures.) 2 units, 
second semester. 


3. GENERAL Puysics. (NELSON) Kinetic theory and thermodynamics. The 
origin and nature of waves. Propagation, interference, diffraction and polari- 
zation phenomena. Prerequisite: Physics 2 and Mathematics 5. Mathematics 6 
must be taken concurrently. (4 lectures.) 4 units, first semester. 


3L. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) Selected experiments in me- 
chanics, heat and sound. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. 


4. GENERAL Puysics. (NELSON) Electricity and magnetism, electrical cir- 
cuits, introduction to atomic and nuclear physics. Prerequisite: Physics 3 and 
Mathematics 6. Mathematics 103 should be taken concurrently. 4 units, second 
semester. 


4L. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) Selected experiments in electri- 
cal measurements, optics and electronics. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 
unit, second semester. 


7-8. Basic Puysics. (secALL) Basic principles of classical and modern physics 
and their relations and applications to medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 
(3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. 


30. InTRopucTION To Puysics. (HUDSON, BOLLMAN) ‘The basic concepts of 
classical and modern physics. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group laboratory pe- 
riod.) 4 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L, or equivalent, and Mathematics 6 are prerequisite 
to all upper division courses except Physics 100 for which Physics 30 is the 
only prerequisite. 


100. ‘THE Nature oF Puysics, (————— ) The basic concepts of physics from 
the standpoint of their historical development and philosophical implications. 


Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Physics 30. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first 
semester. Not given in 1959-60. 
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101. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES. (GOEL) Certain techniques essential to 
physical research: metal working, welding, soldering, vacuum techniques and 
glassblowing. Prerequisite: permission of the instructor. (1 lecture and 1 
three-hour laboratory period.) 2 units, first semester. 


102. Nuciear Puysics Lasoratory. (HUDSON AND NELSON) Selected experi- 
ments in nuclear physics and reactor characteristics. Prerequisite: Physics 107. 
Physics 108 must be taken concurrently. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 
units, second semester. 


103. ADVANCED Puysics LaBoraATorY. (NELSON AND SEGALL) Selected experi- 
ments in modern physics. Prerequisite: Physics 102. (1 lecture and 1 three- 
hour laboratory period.) 2 units, first semester. 


106. Puysicau Oprics. (Gori) The wave nature of light. Propagation, inter- 
ference, diffraction and polarization phenomena. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 


107. Moprrn Puysics I. (Hupson) Nuclear Physics. Mathematics 103 
should be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


108. Moprrn Puysics II. (Hupson) Atomic physics and introduction to 
quantum mechanics. Prerequisite: Physics 107. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
semester. 


109. ELecrromaGnetTic TuHrory I. (secatt) A mathematical study of elec- 
trostatics and electrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103 and 114 and 
Physics 112. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


110. ExectromaGnetic Tueory II. (secati) Prerequisite: Physics 109. (3 
lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


111. MarHEmaticaAL Puysics I. (NELsSon) Advanced mathematical methods 
used in physics with special emphasis on analytical mechanics. Mathematics 
103 must be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


112. MarnematicaL Puysics II. (Netson) Prerequisite: Physics 111 and 
Mathematics 103. Mathematics 114 should be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 
3 units, second semester. 


113-114. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Selected topics for study. Prerequi- 
site: Senior standing. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 
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DIES 


Proressor McKervey, Chairman ProFEssor REATH 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR BROWN 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended 
to provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizen- 
ship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, 
private and public administration whether domestic or international, 
politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, journalism, or teaching and research. 

The department offers two majors: (1) Political Science, and 
(2) Diplomacy and World Affairs. Neither major is designed to complete 
professional training. 

Opportunities are presented each year for a limited number of stu- 
dents, selected on a competitive basis, to work in various internship pro- 
grams with public agencies. Such positions are of particular interest to 
those considering public service as a career, but offer to other students a 
means of supplementing formal classroom training with practical expe- 
rience in governmental management. In some instances, academic credit 
may be arranged for participation in these programs. 

Occidental is one of a limited group of liberal arts colleges invited by 
the American University in Washington, D.C., to take part in its Wash- 


ington Semester Program, an opportunity to spend a term in the capital - 


studying and observing the national government in action, The appoint- 
ment is restricted to students in their junior year and selection is based 
upon demonstrated abilities in scholarship and leadership. Instructional 


costs are covered by tuition paid to Occidental College. Charges for room, _ 


board, travel and incidental expenses must be met by the appointee. Stu- 
dents wishing to be considered for appointment should apply to the 
Chairman of the Department of Political Science. 

The major in Diplomacy and World Affairs has been augmented by 
the endowment of a professorship in this field by Mrs. Stuart Chevalier 
in honor of her late husband under an agreement establishing the Stuart 
Chevalier Program in Diplomacy and World Affairs. This gift makes pos- 
sible an enrichment of undergraduate instruction in the fields of inter- 
national relations, law, economics, and the problems of foreign service. 


It also permits oraduate instruction in the practical and professional 


aspects of diplomacy. 
Offerings in the field of diplomacy and foreign affairs are further 
strengthened by a fund given by Mrs. Arthur Martin. 
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Students especially interested in Latin American Affairs are referred 
to the interdepartmental major in this field as outlined on page 85. 
Emphasis may be developed also on studies in the regional history and 
culture of the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico (see courses listed 
in this department, and under the department of History). 


major: Both majors in this department require thirty-six units from 
upper division courses, twenty of which must be from Political Science. 
The remaining sixteen units may be selected, in consultation with the 
department chairman, from other courses in this department up to a 
maximum of thirty units, or from upper division courses in related fields. 


FOR THE MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Required courses include Political 
Science 151, 152, 154, 155 and 159. 


FOR THE MAJOR IN DIPLOMACY AND WORLD AFFAIRS: Required courses in- 
clude Political Science 151, 152, 155 and 168; Economics 5, 102, 123 and 
144. Political Science 211 is strongly recommended, Students choosing 
this major are urged to take advanced work in one foreign language and 
to take History 125, 126, 143 and 144. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include the 
required courses specified above, and courses selected in consultation with 
the department chairman. 


‘HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at eradua- 
tion through completion of a program including independent research 
and a senior thesis. Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


148. Tur British ComMONWEALTH IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (BROWN) 
Commonwealth relations and the major problems of democracy in the Com- 
monwealth, with particular attention to Canada, Australia, India and South 
Africa; the role of the Commonwealth in international organization. 3 units, 
second semester of alternate years. 

151. GOVERNMENTs AND Potitics oF EuropE, (MCKELVEY) A comparative 
analysis of the political institutions and political processes of certain foreign 
democracies and dictatorships. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED States. (————, MCKELVEY) Govern- 
mental institutions and the processes of government and politics of the 
United States national government; government of California. Fulfills the 
Jalifornia State Legislature’s requirements in United States Constitution and 
valifornia state and local government. 3 units, each semester. 


(53. GRowTH oF AMERICAN CoNSTITUTIONAL Law, (REATH) _ Analysis of the 
-onstitution by a combination of the case method and the historical method. 
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Landmark decisions of the Supreme Court are viewed within the context of 
the political and economic situation of their time. 3 writs, second semester, 


154. History oF PoriricAL PuiLosopHy. (rEATH) The history of man’s 
attempt to define the issues in politics and to apply reason to the conduct of 
government, Proceeds chronologically from classical Greece to the present. 
3 units, first semester. 


168. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MCKELVEY) The forces of nationalism, 
imperialism and international law and organization in the nation-state sys- 
tem; analysis of the dynamics of contemporary foreign policies. 3 units, each 
semester. 


156. ProBLems or UNrTED STATES ForEIGN Poricy. (Brown) Development of 
United States foreign policy, with major emphasis on the period since 1945; 
major problems and goals relative to the regional and world interests of the 
United States. 3 writs, first semester. 


157. PracticAL Prostems oF PoxiticaL ConTRoL, (MCKELVEY) Politics as 
the “‘study of influence and the influential” with emphasis upon devices by 
which the ‘few’ control the “many?’ 3 urits, second semester. 


1568. AMERICAN PoLiTICAL PARTIES AND PRESSURE GROUPS. (————) The de- 
velopment, organization, functions, practices and regulation of political par- 
ties and pressure groups; nominations and elections; comparison with other | 
political systems. 3 units, second semester. 


169. PrinciPLEes or Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. (————) Utilizes text and case 
materials to show the development and problems of public administration, 
including organization, budgeting and personnel; methods of control over 
administration. 3 units, first semester. - 


160. PropLems oF Pustic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. (————) Principles 
and practices of public employment in the United States; problems of the pub- 
lic personnel agency. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


161. GEoGRAPHY IN Workup Arrairs. (BROWN) An introduction to world ge 
ography with emphasis on the major political areas of the world, their re- 
sources and economic activities. 3 writs, first semester. 


162. INTRODUCTION To Law. (————) Evolution of the Anglo-American sys- 
tem of common law courts, including the contributions of the civil law and 
canon law; consideration of modern schools of legal philosophy in relation to 
law and government. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


163. STATE AND LocaL GovERNMENT. (————) ‘The political, administrative 
and judicial systems of state, county and municipal governments, and relation- 
ships between governmental units. Includes material intended to fulfill the 
California State Legislature’s requirement in state and local government. 3 
units, second semester. 


164. Recent Poririca, Tueory. (REATH) Current developments in the field 
studied by means of independent reading combined with meetings on a group 
tutorial basis. 3 units, second semester. 


165. American Poriticar Ipgas. (REATH) The leading ideas which explain 
why Americans behave the way they do in the area of government and poli- 
tics. 3 units, first semester. ; 


166. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. (BROWN) The nature, bases and func 
tions of international organization; the League of Nations and the United 
Nations systems; the role of collective security and regional organizations in | 
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_ world affairs; theories and ideals as they relate to past, present and emerging 


efforts at international organization. 3 units, first semester. 


108. SuRVEY oF INTERNATIONAL Law. (REATH) The nature and method of 
public international law, bibliography of the field and selected doctrines 
from both the law of war and the law of peace. 3 units, first semester. 


170. GOVERNMENT AND Business. (-———) Governmental activities in the 
preservation and regulation of competition; problems of relationships 
between government, business and labor. Identical with Economics 106, 
3 units, second semester. 


171. Pusiic Opinion. (—-——) The nature, formation and control of public 
opinion as a factor in government. 3 units, second semester. 


172. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN AFRICA. (BRowN) European contacts 
and activities in Africa south of the Sahara, and the impact of European cul- 
ture on African societies; the response of Africans to Western political, eco- 
nomic and social practices; examination of the organized national movements 
of Africa. 3 units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the F aculty and the Committee on 


Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 


General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division course in this department. (See pages 71-77 for general 


regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. REsEARCH. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged each semester. 


211. SEMINAR IN UNITED States Diptomatic AND ConsuLaAR PRACTICE. 
(BRowN) The Department of State, the F oreign Service and the Overseas 
Mission; customs and protocol. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not 


given in 1959-60. 
212. SEMINAR IN PouiTicaL Economy. (MCKELVEY, AMUZEGAR*) Identical 


with Economics 212. Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 


units, second semester. 


/256. SEMINAR IN UNITED STATEs ForEIGN RELATIONS. (BROWN) Post-war set- 

_tlements, programs and problems of the United States in international affairs; 

research projects pertaining to current theories and trends in United States 
foreign relations. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


|273. SEMINAR ON AFRicA IN Worzp Arrairs. (BROWN) Africa south of the 
‘Sahara and its role in world affairs; major problems including apartheid in 
the Union of South Africa and Mau Mau in Kenya; racial tension, urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization as interrelated phenomena throughout the subcon- 
tinent; goals of American foreign policy in Africa south of the Sahara as they 
relate to colonialism and nationalism. 3 units, each semester. 


290. ‘TueEsis For Master or Arts Decree. (THE stTAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Economics. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


SKS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CoLE, Chairman 
ProFEssor BRIGHOUSE! ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR MAHLER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JACOBS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JENNINGS 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its con- 
trol. Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s 
background of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiologi- 
cal state; psychology attempts to describe these iniluences with scientific 
accuracy and caution. Such studies have a twofold function: (1) asa cul- 
tural contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation 
for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, 
personnel and public administration, and clinical and consulting psy- 


chology. 


magor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining 
sixteen units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, 
either from this department up to a maximum of thirty units, or from 
related courses in other departments, In making his selection of courses, 
the student should be guided by a desire to achieve a well-balanced pro- 
gram and by the recognition that some of the best psychological insights 
will come from the work of other departments. All psychology majors 
are required to take the following core courses: Education 119, Psychol- 
ogy 101, Psychology 122 and three units from Psychology 133, 134, 135 
or 136. Students anticipating graduate work in psychology are encour- 
aged to select six units from courses 133-136, inclusive, and to include 
either course 133 or 135 as three of these units. Prospective graduate stu- 
dents also are encouraged to take Psychology 105 and 219. 

Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include the re- 
quired courses specified above, and courses selected in consultation with 
the department chairman. Exceptionally well qualified students with 
high academic averages may, with the approval of the faculty, present a 
senior thesis based upon an original investigation instead of the compre- 
hensive examination. . 


10On partial leave of absence, 1959-60. 
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Each student is expected to select one of the regular full time faculty 
members from the department as his adviser, He should consult with his 
adviser near the end of each semester relative to his course program for 
the following semester. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1, 


Honors: With the approval of the staff, qualified majors may complete a 
program of Departmental Honors for graduation, including a senior the- 
sis. Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


Lower Division Courses 


01. Errictienr Stupy MeErnops. (THE starr) Prerequisite: Consent of in- 
structor. No credit, each semester. 


_ 1. IyrropucTory PsycHoLoGy. (THE sTAFF) Personal and social problems 


_ of everyday life dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of scientific 
_ psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PsycHoLoGy, (JENNINGS) Advanced problems in 
general experimental and theoretical psychology. 3 urits, first semester. 


105. History aNp SystEMs oF PsycHo.ocy. (coLE) 3 units, first semester. 


121. DevELopmENTAL PsycHotocy, (sacoss) Basic concepts and information 
for the study of the psychological development of the child and the adolescent. 


Identical with Education 142. Students who wish education credit for this 
course toward a teaching credential are advised to register under Education. 


3 units, each semester. 
122. PuystotocicaL PsycHoLocy. (JENNINGS) The role of the sense organs, 


nervous system, muscles and glands in personality. 3 urtits, first semester. 


123. SociaL PsycHoLocy. (cote) Human interaction, group behavior and 
‘membership, and socialization. 3 units, second semester. 


130. ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy AND Menrau HyciENnr. (BRIGHOUSE, JENNINGS) 
3 units, each semester. 


131. Cirntcat Psycuotocy. (JAcoss) Aim and scope of clinical psychology, 
with a discussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequt- 
site: Psychology 130. 3 units, first semester. 


|132. PsycHoLoGy AND EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. (JACOBS ) 
Causes, symptoms, treatment, rehabilitation and education of the physically, 
emotionally, intellectually and socially exceptional child. Counseling with 
Parents of exceptional children. Prerequisite: Psychology 121 or equivalent. 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


133. ExpERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy: LEARNING, PRoBLEM SoLVING AND THINK- 
ING. (JENNINGS) Emphasis on experimental designs, controls and statistics 
employed in experimental work with these cognitive processes. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, first semes- 
ter. 
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134. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy: PERSONALITY. (COLE) Application of ex- 
perimental designs to study of theoretical personality constructs. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119 or equivalent and consent of instructor. (2 lectures and 1 
two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, first semester. 

135. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy: PERCEPTION. (JENNINGS) Examination 
and application of traditional and recent developments in experimental tech- 
niques utilized in studying this area. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equiv- 
alent. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, second semester. 


136. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy: SociaAL AND Group PROCESSES. (MAHLER) 
Selected laboratory problems and introduction to research designs in these 
areas. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour 
laboratory.) 3 units, second semester. 


138. INpusTRIAL PsycHoLocy. (BRIGHOUSE) The applications of psychology 
to industry and business, stressing problems of personnel selection, training 
and morale. 3 units, second semester. | 


139. PRiNcrpLEs or PERSONNEL Work. (BRIGHOUSE) ‘The principles, aims and 
practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, first semester. 


147. THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE AND PERSONALITY. (MAHLER) The- 
ory and problems in construction of tests of intelligence, aptitude, achieve- 
ment, interest, attitude, and study of personality inventories and projective 
techniques of personality. Group and individual practice in test construction. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


150, ADVANCED ABNORMAL PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) A critical study of 
various theoretical psychoanalytic approaches to the study of mental abnor- 
mality. Prerequisite: Psychology 130. 3 units, first semester. 


161. PsycHoBIOGRAPHY. (BRIGHOUSE) Investigation of the lives and mental 
processes of some eminent figures in the recent past. 2 umits, second semester. 


190. SENIOR SEMINAR. (MAHLER AND STAFF) Current research problems and 
issues in the various fields of psychology. Prerequisite: permission of the in- 
structor. 2 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 14.7, 150, and 161. (See pages 71-77 for general 
regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Investigations of major projects. Credit to 
be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR. (COLE) Limited to senior and graduate psychology students. 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


215. PsycHotocicaL THEORY. (JENNINGS) Critical examination of tradition- 
al and recent developments in psychological theory in light of contemporary 


*See page 105 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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_ research and theory construction. Emphasis on the areas of learning, motiva- 
tion and perception as these relate to personality theory. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. Required of M.A. candidates. 3 units, second semester. 


219. ADVANCED Statistics. (MAHLER) Critical application of certain tech. 
miques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small 
Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to problems of 
education and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 119 or Mathematics 119 
or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES. (JAcoBs) Therapeutic counseling of the indi- 
vidual, with special emphasis on the client-centered point of view. Supervised 
practice in various counseling methods, Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and con- 
sent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


248. CLinicaL Practice. (sAcoss) Supervised practical experience in psy- 
chological clinics. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 31 and consent of instructor. 
Credit to be arranged, second semester. 


261. IvpivipuaL INTELLIGENCE TEsTING. (coLE) The administration, scor- 
ing and interpretation of individual intelligence tests, with major emphasis 
on the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Psychology 
147 with grade of “A” or “B” and permission of the instructor. 3 units, first 
semester. 


262. ProsEcTIVE TECHNIQUES, (COLE) The theory and application of projec- 
tive techniques to the study of personality, Emphasis upon the Rorschach tech- 
nique. Prerequisite: Psychology 130, 147 with grade of “B” and consent of the 
instructor. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1 959-60. 


263. ADVANCED ProJecTIvVE TECHNIQUES, (coLE) Advanced study of various 
projective techniques by case study method. Prerequisite: Psychology 262 and 
consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1959-60. 


290. THEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE sTAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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PIE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON, Chairman 
Mr. Jounson, [nstructor Research Associate: Dr. KUBE 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the under- 
standing of man in his social relationships. The aim of the curriculum 
in this department is to help the student understand his own culture, to 
help him orient himself to his place in society, and to give him perspec- 
tive for the evaluation of social changes. | 
A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, welfare 
administration, community organization, and community planning; 
(2) the teaching of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching 
in anthropology, sociology, archaeology, and museum administration; 
(4.) social action programs of religious organizations; (4) criminology 
and probation work, social psychology, race relations, and public 
administration. | 


MaAJoR: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and History, 
following consultation with and approval of this department. Biblical 
Archaeology (Religion 132) is particularly recommended as are Eco- 
nomics 14.1; Mathematics 130; Political Science 155, 166. 

The following courses constitute the core curriculum for all majors: 
Anthropology 101, Sociology 102, 119, 154, 157, 159, and Mathematics 
119. Students planning to enter social work or social action programs 
will normally take Sociology 140 or 163; 119, 124. or 125, and 165 or 166. 
Students planning to do graduate work or research in the field of soci- 
ology will need the following: Anthropology 123, Sociology 124, 164, or 
170, 198-199. The general liberal arts curriculum is more flexible than 
the other two, but would normally include the following: Anthropology 
123, Sociology 124, 125, 164, and 199. The comprehensive examination 
emphasizes the interrelationships and integration of the courses selected 
by the student. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equiva 
lent. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may. 
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receive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper 
division course in this department. (See pages 71-77 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work.) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Upper Division Courses 


101. Man anp CuLrurE. (SHELDON) The origin of man; the origin and 
development of culture; theories of race; comparative institutions. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


123. PERSONALITY AND CuLTURE. (JOHNSON) The relation between social 
and cultural processes and personality development; comparative study of 
group life in primitive and modern societies and influences on personality 
_ change. Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Upper Division Courses 


102. ELEMENTSs oF SocrioLocy. (JOHNSON) Survey of the characteristics of hu- 
_man groups and processes; basic concepts of and approaches to sociological in- 
vestigation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


119. THE FAMILY. (SHELDON) Historical development of the modern family; 
current trends in family structure and functions; problems of family life; 
marriage and divorce; future family designs. 3 units, second semester. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. (SHELDON) Processes of culture contact and 
interactions; comparative analysis of intercultural relations in various world 
areas; the study of social, racial, economic and political minorities. 3 units, 

first semester. 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. (SHELDON) Sociological and legal theories 
of crime; the extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; juvenile 
_delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention, The criminal and his rela- 
tionship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies, Prison labor, 
education, recreation, and rehabilitation. 3 units, first semester. 


140. History or Sociat Work. (SHELDON) Historical background and the 
development of principles and practices leading to the formation of present- 
day social work agencies and organizations. The development of private and 
public agencies in the field of health and welfare services. Prerequisite: Per- 
Mission of the instructor. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 
1959-60. 

164. SocraL ProBLems. (JoHNSON) Theories of value contlict; social change 
and its consequences on social life; comparisons of problem genesis and solu- 
tions in American and other societies; social control and planning. Prerequi- 
site: Anthropology 101 or Sociology 102. 3 units, second semester. 


157. AMERICAN Sociat INstTITUTIONS. (JOHNSON) Analysis of the develop- 
ment of major social institutions; the values and norms underlying institu- 
tional behavior; institutional interaction and conflict. Prerequisite: Sociology 
102. 2 units, first semester. 
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159. History or Social THoucut. (JouHnson) The history of theory in Soci- 
ology and Anthropology from Auguste Comte to the present. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 102 and permission of the instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


162. PREPARATION FoR MarriAGE, (JOSSELYN*) Consideration of factors in- 
volved in mate selection, engagement, husband-wife and parent-child rela- 
tions; case studies. Lower division students admitted with permission of 
instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


163. SoctaL Work AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. (JOHNSON) Past forms 
and current organization of welfare; the role of courts; relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects may involve field observation 
under supervision. 3 uw7tits, first semester of alternate years. 


164. THE Mopern Crry. (SHELDON) The distributive aspects of human rela- 
tions. The neighborhood, the community, and problems of urban living, A 
survey of theories and field studies in the development of the modern city. 
3 units, second semester. 7 


165-166. FreLp Work. (SHELDON) Supervised observation and experience in 
social work and other community organizations. Writing and analyzing social 
work records, and presenting reports. A general survey of the fields and the 
problems of social work. Prerequisite: Permission of department chairman. 
4 units per semester. 


170. INDUSTRIAL SocrioLoGy. (JoHNSON) Problems of group structure and 
production, union-management relations, and the internal structure of Amer- 
ican industry. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1959-60. 


198-199. THrory AND Merrnop or SocrioLocicaAL RESEARCH. (SHELDON AND 
JOHNSON) A comprehensive survey of current theories and researches in 
Sociology. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. Ordinarily restricted tq 
advanced students in this department considering graduate study. 4 units 
per semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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SPEECH 


DIRE 


PROFESSOR FREESTONE, Chairman 
Proressor LINDsLEY! ASSOCIATE Proresson HUNSINGER 
AssISTANT ProFEssor Paxson Mr. Hume, Instructor Mnr. Kane, Instructor 
Dr. Grirritus, Lecturer 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. Norton 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 

All students are required to complete Speech 1 (2 units) and Speech 2 
(2 units) except that transfer students at the junior and senior level may 
satisfy the college speech requirement by attaining a grade of “‘C” or 
better in Speech 101 (3 units) or, through written petition, in an elective 
course approved by the chairman of the department. 

The advanced courses embrace principles and practice in the fields of 
public speaking, oral interpretation of literature, and dramatic produc- 
tion in the areas of stage and telecommunications. Course work is sup- 
plemented by activity programs in forensics, speech therapy, play produc- 
tion, and radio and television broadcasting. A maximum of eight units of 
credit may be earned through laboratory courses, Speech 30-33. 


Major: ‘The speech major offers two options: (1) Speech, (2) Theatre. 
Thirty-six units are required from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four units shall be from courses in this department. Twelve units 
shall be from courses in related fields which supplement the major inter- 
est of the student, These twelve units are to be chosen in consultation 
with the student’s major adviser. 

The written and oral comprehensive examination shall be based on 
the following courses: 


Required of all majors in the department: Speech 1, 2, 82, 101, 107, 
Meg, 114,112, 123. 


Additional courses required for Speech option: Speech 152, 155, 157. 


Additional courses required for Theatre option: Speech 134, 136, and 
165 or 166. 


In addition to the written and oral comprehensive examination, each 
student shall make a public presentation in the area of his major interest. 


On leave of absence, 1959-60. 
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Students who wish to prepare for the teaching of Speech (public speak- 
ing, theatre, speech correction) should consult with the chairman of the 
department. (See pages 104-105 for requirements for special teaching cre- 
dentials.) Since many courses are given in alternate years, each student’s 
program should be planned with considerable care. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1, 2; 30 or 31 and 32; 82. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. Basic SPEECH. (THE sTAFF) Attention to speech structure and content; 
vocabulary building, listening, articulation, pronunciation, Vocal and physi- 
cal skills in delivery. 2 units, each semester, 


2. Basic SPEECH. (THE STAFF) Attention to exposition, oral reading, discus- 
sion and argumentation. On the basis of performance in Speech 1, students 
may be placed in special sections. 2 units, each semester. 


30. Forensics LABORATORY. (THE STAFF) Credit may be earned by partici- 
pating in debate, public speaking, interpretation, etc. A minimum of 4 units 
is required of all majors stressing the Speech option. Maximum of 6 units. 
Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester. 


31. THEATRE LABORATORY, (THE STAFF) Credit may be earned by participat- 
ing in theatrical productions. A minimum of 4 units is required of all majors 
stressing the Theatre option. Two of these units must be in the area of techni- 
cal theatre (314). The remaining units may be in the area of theatrical per- 


formance (31B), or directing (31c), or both. Maximum of 6 units. Not more 


than one unit may be earned in one semester. 


32. TELECOMMUNICATIONS LABORATORY. (THE STAFF) Credit may be earned 
by participating in radio and television shows. A minimum of two units is 
required of all majors. These units may be earned in the areas of acting, pro- 
duction, programming, etc. \/aximum of 6 units, Not more than one unit may 
be earned in one semester. 


33. SPEECH CorrecTION LABORATORY. (THE STAFF) Credit may be earned by 
assisting in the Occidental College Speech Clinic for children and adults. 
Maximum of 6 units. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester. 


82. Pusiic Appress. (KANE) Selection and arrangement of material; audi- 
ence analysis; applied logic and attention to platform techniques. 3 units, 
second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Speech 101: Speech 1, 2. 


101. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SocIAL ADJUSTMENT, (FREESTONE) ‘The 
philosophy of speech as a symbol and tool of social adjustment. Analysis of 
the individual personality and its relationship to speech. 3 writs, each 
semester. 


107. VoIcE AND APPLIED PHONETICS. (HUNSINGER) Voice production; prin- 
ciples and techniques; improvement of articulation based ona study of Amer- 
ican-English phonetics. Emphasis upon ear training. Open to sophomores. 3 
units, first semester. 
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110. ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE, (HUNSINGER) Platform presen- 
tation of forms of literature: the essay, lyric poetry, dramatic monologue, play 
and short story. 2 writs, second semester. 


111-112. PRopUCTION PRINCIPLES AND PracTIcE, (THE STAFF) Coordination 
of performance theory and technical production in the areas of radio, televi- 
sion, theatre and public meetings. Emphasis upon the functional elements of 
radio, stage and television scenery, lights, costuming, make-up and properties. 
Open to sophomores, 3 units per semester. 


123. TELECOMMUNICATIONS, (LINDSLEY) Evolution of wireless communica- 
tion, Physical structure, organization and administration of communication 
systems. The social, economic and political effects of mass communication 
media. Listening and critical evaluation. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 


1959-60. 


134. History oF THE THEATRE. (PAxSON) Historical survey of the major 
dramatists and dramatic periods from Fifth Century Athens to the present. 
Emphasis upon dramatic literature, its presentation, and historic figures 
involved in its production. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


135. ACTING. (PAXSON) Theory and technique of acting: Observation, imag- 
ination, concentration, rhythm, pantomimic dramatization and characteriza- 
tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


136. DirEcTING. (pAxson) Theory and practice of directing principles: the- 
matic analysis, picturization, rhythm and pantomimic dramatization. 2 units, 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1959-60. 


152. SoctaL THouGHT IN Pusiic ApprEss. (LINDSLEY) Reading and analysis 
of great speeches from the standpoint of social issues. Public address as related 
to historical backgrounds. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. Not 
given in 1959-60. 


155. Discussion AND CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP, (KANE) Analysis and devel- 
opment of problems within the framework of discussion techniques, Practice 
in the management of questions in directing group thought and action. 3 
units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1959-60. 


157. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF PERSUASION, (KANE) Methods of influ- 
encing human behavior; techniques applied to the individual, the group, the 
mass. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


161. Dramatic INTERPRETATION. (HUNSINGER) Analysis and presentation of 
selected acting styles in Greek tragedy, Elizabethan comedy and tragedy, 
French Neo-Classic tragedy, Restoration comedy, Contemporary Realism. 
2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


165-166. THEATRICAL CRITICISM. (HUNSINGER, PAXSON) Study and evalua- 
tion of dramatic criticism from Aristotle to Bentley, with special emphasis 
upon the principles of dramatic criticism as exemplified in dramatic produc- 
tion. Attendance at selected television shows, operas and theatrical produc- 
tions (college, university and professional), will be required. 2 units per 
semester. 


184. Princrptes AND Metuops oF SPEECH CoRRECTION, (FREESTONE) Discus- 

‘Sion and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
defects, their organic and functional analysis and remedy. 3 units, first 
Semester. 
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185-186. CLinicAL PRACTICE. (FREESTONE) Experience in the management 
of speech defectives. (See Education 126 for student teaching in Speech Cor- 
rection.) Prerequisite: Speech 184. 1 unit per semester. 


187. LipREADING. (GRIFFITHS) A study of the problems and techniques of 
lipreading for the aural handicapped. Clinic experience in the application of 
techniques. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 2 units, first semester. 


188. AuRAL REHABILITATION. (GRIFFITHS) The study of audiometry, hearing 
conservation and therapy techniques for the care and management of the 
deafened and hard of hearing. Clinic experience in handling the problems of 
the aural handicapped. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 3 units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
Secondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101, 123, 134, 
152, 155, 157, 161, 165, 166. (See pages 71-77 for general regulations 
governing graduate work. ) 

201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY. (FREESTONE) ‘The genetic basis of speech: 
factors influencing speech growth and development; the social environment 
and how it conditions behavior; physiological mechanisms and their influ- 


ence on emotional behavior; diagnosis and treatment of special defects. 4 
units, first semester. 


202. RESEARCH STUDIES. (HUNSINGER) Research methodology. Survey of the 
speech research field. Special problems for investigation and report. 2 wnits, 
second semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A special area study: Speech Correction, 
Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


290. THEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 unit, each semester. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. 
Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and serve for a period of three years; the remainder are elected 
at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general 
oversight of the college, determines its fundamental policies, supervises 
its finances, and appoints its administrative and instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


RM ETL AT ree ee ED President 
Mee ORMAN CHANDLER ........ 02. -00..42.0...... Vice-President 
MMUECIOWENERTON 6.000000. ore ee Vice-President 
RM ENA Cr frre ay) Wadi ya Secretary 
MEIERORY CNG? Ae ea, eS ee Treasurer 
Re i Assistant Secretary 


MON ea ee Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


RUC ALERT) 1M he eas ee Palm Desert 
ES TL RR a PS eC Somis 
SO Det Hee ee Carmel 
EuGENE Carson Buakg, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Lrrr.D, . Philadelphia, Pa. 
ME OUEEL NUD) Cn el, Long Beach 
MeesclnRENE [Avior Hemneman, LL.D. ................... Glendale 
Meee ein yy. McBRIDE.».-...... 2.030... kk. Greenwich, Conn. 
MMMISUMEORD 6... se el ce en Los Angeles 
Meme NORTHROP, Sc.D... es ee. Santa Barbara 
Merc. De ey. South Pasadena 
een SCHAUER......... OE aes MES Ms cir or ee Santa Barbara 


; 
' Term expires 1960 


MN DDN 2) oe oie, th Seco. San Francisco 


MEP EETONCH [Roc ede wn he ee be Santa Barbara 
BEE NCOTELTAN 1h Sse ee ee San Marino 
I ere cr ON Ee ul i eens har Pasadena 
MEISEL STERLING, JR... 2-0. yee ce Lee eke Los Angeles 


*For the calendar year 1959. 
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Term expires 1961 


Lino LavAUSTINe: os ase Glee ee eer ae Los Angeles 
Be 1) CARVER: 5 oe hs Shes st ee ol San Marino 
DANS; HAMMACK, JR... ue ee ee os San Marino 
Mas. James G. NEWCOMB... .. 4.00.25.) 6. 5. pee Pasadena 
Nesse W. Tapp, LL.D...) eo a i Los Angeles 
Mrs. Hatuerr W. THORNE 0.02 3 6 = oe eo Pasadena 


Term expires 1962 


Mrs.,NorkMAN CHANDLER, L.Hi Del)... 3). Los Angeles 
Bryant Essick, LL.D.) pt. Ge 2 Los Angeles 
RAYMOND G, KENYON je) hod aids oo ales hee ge San Marino 
ARCA SATIVA Me yi. cic 'cie o/s hae eelehe: Aneel ay ae ene aan Washington, D.C. 
VAY CORUBED) 6). fic tei aise crepe ne ieteshce te et ote Los Angeles 
Mrs. .Maynagp J.. TOLL... 0 seh, 5 o8+24)- 2s oe Los Angeles 
Term expires 1963 
E°Eric Buoy, D.D.,.S.0:D. 6... 3 Sa La Canriada 
ROBERT JUCANNON [0.255503 5 oe oe Los Angeles 
Ganse Lirtor, D.D., LL.D.)S. ED) aoe. ae Pasadena 
Ricwuarp W. MILLAR 065. oo ee San Marino 
BKennNera [Nomis . 0.0) 3.6 Gee 1 eee San Marino 
Agrruur N. Youne, Po.D., LL:Do oi... ee San Marino 
Term expires 1964 
GYALLAN BRAUN. 60d on ee ee rr Pasadena 
DaNrer-P BRYANT... 0. 0c) oe. et ov ee South Pasadena 
EDWARD W. CARTER .... 500.1404 0+¢.00 3: rn Los Angeles 
Mars. Stuart GHEvAvier, Litt.D. 2.0... >, Los Angeles 
BARLE M; JORGENSEN .<......0¢0.02-.24-+.1 nn Los Angeles 
SAMUEL B: MOSHER ; ). os. tin 030s oe ee Oo ce Los Angeles 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 
Term expires 1960 


CHantes A, PEARSON «0.7. <0 dd. 0%. os sso Anaheim 


ft | 
Henry ReSwENERTON 2.00. schol in te) Oe La Cafiada 


Term expires 1962 


BI GUYMON; JR ak ale Ee aie ea, rr San Diego 


ARTHUR G. Coons, ex-officio 
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Board of Trustees 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. Millar, Chairman; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Carter, Mrs. Chand- 
ler, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Kenyon, Dr. Little, Mr. Mage, Mrs. New- 
comb, Mr. Rush, Mr. Swenerton. 


Development: Mr. Bryant, Chairman; Mr. Mage, Vice-Chairman; all 
‘Trustees as a committee of the whole. 


Faculty and Studies: Dr. Little, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; 
Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Chevalier, Mr. Essick, Mr. Guymon, Mrs. Heine- 
man, Miss Mumford, Mr. Swenerton, Mr. ‘Tapp. 


Grounds and Buildings: Mrs. Chandler, Chairman; Mr. Mosher, Vice- 
Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Braun, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Carver, Mr. 
Jorgensen, Mr. N orthrop, Mr. Rubel, Mrs. Thorne. 


Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr. Little, Vice-Chairman; 
Dr. Baker, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Heineman, Mr. Rush, Mrs. Thorne, 
Dr. Young. 


Investment and Finance: Mr. Carter, Chairman; Dr. Young, Vice-Chair- 
man; Mr. Carver, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. 
Pearson, Mr. Rubel, Mr. Rush, Mr. ‘Tapp. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Sterling, Vice-Chairman; Mr. Bry- 
ant, Mr. Schauer. 


Library: Mrs. Thorne, Chairman; Mrs. Chevalier, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Braun, Mr. Guymon, Mrs. Heineman, Mrs. McBride, Miss Mumford, 
Mr. Northrop, Mrs. Toll. 


Nominations: Mr. Mage, Chairman; Mr. Rush, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
_ Carter, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. 
Swenerton, Mrs. Toll. 


Religious Life: Dr. Little, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; Dr. 
Baker, Dr. Blake, Mr. Bryant, Mrs. Heineman, Mr. Swenerton, Mrs. 
Toll. 


Staff Security Benefits: Mr. Kenyon, Chairman; Dr. Young, Vice-Chair- 
| man; Mr. Joyce, Mr. Pearson. 


Student Interests: Mrs. Toll, Chairman; Mr. Hammack, Vice-Chairman; 
Mr. Kenyon, Mrs. Newcomb, Mr. Pearson, Mrs. Thorne. 


Ways and Means: Mr. Mage, Chairman; Mr. Bryant, Vice-Chairman; 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Carter, Mr. Essick, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. J oyce, Mr. 
_ McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Swenerton. 


*For the calendar year 1959. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1959-60 
Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative 


officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering 
the educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


ArtTHuR GARDINER Coons, Pu.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 7o 33 President 
WeERNON:L. BOLLMAN, PH.D o>. a) ee Dean of the Faculty 
BENJAMIN Hays Cunney, Ep.D: +2. 32235 3 Dean of Men and 

Director of Student Aid 
Mary Larne Swiet, M.A) 3..5 20) Dean of Women 
FLORENCE Norma Brapy, A.B... /) 3224.) Registrar and 

Secretary of the Faculty 
ARTHUR'S. MaRMADUKE, M.B A, ie ere Director of Admissions 
OAKLEY... NORTON, Alb) 2. ovcneee Assistant Director of Admissions 
FRANKLYN D. Josse.yn, TH.B., En.D.... 2.2... Chaplain 
CarL FREDERICK TRIEB, PH.D. ....... Director of the Summer Session 
Tyrus G. Harnmsen, A.B.L.S., MLA: 2 205 oo 2 Librarian 
PaMeEs), GIUMOUR,.VIES. 2.2 cee oe Director of Student Counseling 


and Placement Services 


ANE. HOrrwAB 6b pice kt Mane bee Acting Comptroller 
HENRY HAROLD HARE JA-Bioy ean. ae Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds 

Ciancy Morrison, B.S........... Manager of Freeman College Union 
SYDNEVICGRANETE DSc tart ceo ee wee eee Purchasing Agent and 
Manager of Book Store 

IRD EDEN NIS IVICA tie oi ela et eee re he Director of Athletics 
ROBERTS CH MIDE) eis «toa ge sa titaN Graduate Manager of Athletics and | 
Manager of Student Activities 


GeVVitrtAM FUMEANIEA Se ca ere eee Director of Thorne Hali : 


Administration 


MEOIAN THOMPSON, B.S, ...-.)..0..2.. 000, Assistant to the President 
L. THurston Harsuman, A.B............. Executive Secretary to the 
President and Coordinator of Alumni Activities 

SosePH H. VWapswortH,A.B................ Director of Development 
Me HOVEY. JD ee oe oe Associate in Development 
Serer MI, Mapison, A.B. ............. Director of Public Information 
meey Kich Burcar, R.N. ........... Head Nurse, Emmons Memoriai 
Student Health Service 

Me ETON, VID) oe Physician 


Se AS TASSEN NED) on oe i as Physician 
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FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, 
the names of the members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically im 
groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of 
the first appointment is given after each name, The appointments and 
academic rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1959-60. 
Marginal references are as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; 
(**) on partial leave of absence for the year; (*) on leave of absence for 
first semester only; (7) on leave of absence for second semester only; 
(2) appointment for first semester only; (>) appointment for second 
semester only. 


ARTHUR (GARDINER GOONS (1927) -... «ms vise eee President of the College 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1946, 
Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona College; 
Se.D., 1957, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1958, University of California. 


VERNON LERoy BOLLMAN (1936) Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 


FULL-TIME FACULTY 


DONALD KNAPP ADAMS (1045) 4.7) Ga eee Assistant Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., B.Com., 1946, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern 


University. 

GGIEMAN HH: ALKIRE (1058)-.)... 2s. oo ae eee Instructor in Russian 
A.B., 1949, Occidental College; M.A., 1951, University of California. 

JAMANGIRU'AMUZEGAR (1058). a8. bakes Associate Professor of Economics 


B.A., 1941, University of Tehran; M.A., 1948, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1955, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


BEEAND OTILLMAN BABCOCK (1052):40) ai eee Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of California. 


AILEEN Moor BAKER (1954) ....-..00005+ Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., 19389, Tulsa University; M.A., 1950, Colorado State College of Education. 


TREK TOKES DALLARD (1040), a.ait cc taene Assistant Professor of Air Science 
acer 1950, University of Arkansas; M.A., 1953, University of Southern California; Captain 


IMIABETIS; BARNES (10,0) ot. osu. 4 ee ae Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State 
University. 

PAIRAMEKBITH DEEBE (1954)... wee econ ne eee Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1943, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Colum- 
bia University, | 


GABRIELE VONMuNK BENTON (1952) ....... Professor of Romance Languages 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna. 
JAMES GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935) ........-- Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. - : 
2JosEPH HaroLtp BIRMAN (1949) ............- Associate Professor of Geology : 


A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1957, Uni- » 
versity ot California at Los Angeles. 
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Fa culty 


BM See RANTLEY, (1930)). 20. eo. oe ee ks Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute 
of Technology. 


RicHARD R. BREDENBERG (1959) ............. Assistant Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1948, Dartmouth College; B.D. and S.T.M., 1952, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1959, New York 
University. 

MeertEBERT BRIGHOUSE (1938) ............-..0-.6.. Professor of Psychology 


B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of Iowa. 


Joun Cupp Brown (1959) Associate Professor of Diplomacy and World Affairs 
- B.S.F.S., 1948, Georgetown University; M.A., 1952, The American University; Ph.D., 1956, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


"Rocer K. Burke (1947) ......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1957, 
University of Southern California, 

MMMM SACCA (1057) 0. oe ele Associate Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. 


MeencGEe H, CLELAND (1054) ........%..22.. Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 
MeanLes M. Coxer (1956) ........... Instructor in Physical Education and 


Coach of Football and Track 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Stanford University. 


MESOLES( 1047) 200. an Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954, 
Claremont Graduate School. 

Memes NEE AYS CULLEY (1943) ...-.<0.-5.....0 60... Dean of Men and 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1984; M.Ed., 1936; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 
Roy Dennis (1935) ... Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Director of 


Athleties and Coach of Swimming 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College. 


MeeeCE DEN YCKE (1043) | .:,...0-....---...:.. Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 
Grant LesteR DUN Ap (1954) ........ Instructor in Physical Education and 


Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1958, College of the Pacific. 


mgesOLD B. ERICKSON (1056) .............. Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., 1938; M.A., 1951; Ed.D., 1954, University of California. 

Davin Freperic Ferris (1955) ............ Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1952, San Diego State College. 

\JamEs Fonseca (1958) .......... Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 

. B.A., 1944; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., 1957, University of California at Los Angeles. 

NorMan WiLi1AmM FREESTONE RT O1.0) Aes eg eee eb ean Professor of Speech 

} A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 

(eee MI FRODSHAM (1050) .................. Associate Professor of Music 

| A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands, 

‘Cyr Be COAD) ores ae ee ae Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, 


Mee NORA SINGH GOEL (1958) .............20.-005.. Instructor in Physics 
B.Sc., 1946, Allahabad University; B.E., 1949, Roorkee English University. 
MN L040) ee es Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1982, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 
Ropert WiLL1AM Hansen ( LORO) pe ner ai cae Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., few B.F.A., 1948, University of Nebraska; M.F.A., 1949, Escuela Universitaria de Bellas 
eS, exico, 
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JosvpH E/HARING (1959) . 0 eee es Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1952, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1959, Columbia University. 

Bryce ALBIN HEDLUND (1056) 3 22 005.0 ee eieie eye wes Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1950, Georgetown University; Lt. Col., U.S.A.F. 

GrAnence S: Howe (1059): 2.4 oe Instructor in History of Civilization 

and Philosophy 

M.A., 1953, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1959, Columbia University. 

ALVIN MayNarp Hupson (1956) ........+-.-- Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1947; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1956, Stantord University. 

Pav FLUNSINGER (1058)... saci eee Associate Professor of Speech 


B.A., 1941, North Central College; B.D., 1944, Evangelical Theological Seminary; M.A., 1946; 
Ph.D., 1951, Northwestern University. 


STEVEN VL, JACOBS (1050) vis lisusne + lene tye Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1954, University of Denver. 

LUTHER B, JENNINGS!(1040) = 0. =) soe Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1959, Claremont Graduate School. 

STruaRrt 1); JOHNSON €1050) 1) 00)-. s ee ee eee Instructor in Sociology 
B.A., 1949, San Diego State College; M.A., 1955, University of New Mexico. 

PUATIRIS JONES. (1951). co. ce eo eae avit Sei e e Associate Professor of Music 


A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


FRANKLYN D. JossELYN (1955) . Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1987, University of California at Los Angeles; Th.B., 1940, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Ed.D., 1951, Columbia University. 


PETER EVANS: KANE (1057) Soe 9 oo eee ee Instructor in Speech 
B.A., 1954, University of California, Santa Barbara College. 


ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1025) ....0-.0020--5es0- Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


CTIFTON.D: KROEBER (1055) 2510+ 35 oe ore ee Associate Professor of History 
and History of Civilization 
A.B., 1943; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1951, University of California. 


KENNETH SAMUEL KURTZ (1946) ....-...-2-----2. Professor of English and 
American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale 


University. 

SILVA ARE (1040): wlislace a aid tener ee Caen ia rae Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University. 

PRANK L. LAMBERT! (1948) 05a coon oe eerie ence eee Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 

Gora Burr LAURIDSEN (1040). 1). Puce ee oe Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

RayMonp ELMER LINDGREN (1942-53 1954) ..------++.- Professor of History 
A.B., 1935; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles. 

*GHARLES PREDERICK LINDSLEY (1023) ve... es ee Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, University of Southern California. 
Joun SAcKETT McANALLY (1957) ......... Associate Professor of Chemistry 

B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1950, Indiana University. 
Raymonp Goss McKELVEY (1939) ....--.----- Professor of Political Science 


A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges, 


Freirx Epwarp McKERNAN (1955) ....---+-+--> Associate Professor of Music 


A.B., 1937, University of Miami; M.M., 1946, University of Michigan; Ed.D., 1956, University of 
Southern California. 


JoHn Witt1amM McMENAMIN (1946) ..........--.-000- Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Meets VIAHLER (1057)... 400.0000 cc ace ee Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1947, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950, Stanford University. 


Meter YIARSHALL (1957) 05005. 6.000 oo, Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1951, Utah State Agricultural College; Captain, U.S.A.F. 
2Poon-Kan Mok (1944) .......... Professor of Chinese History and Culture 


A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


MereiraM J. IVionRIS (1955)... 2.2.0... 005... Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1951, Princeton University. 


MemeORAIND INELSON (1950) .:.......0..2 004. Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A., 1949, Kenyon College; M.S., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1959, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


CHARLES BERNARD O’HaRE (1954) ........ Associate Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of Wisconsin. 


KENNETH OLIVER (1948) ... Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
ae 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University 
0 1sconsin. 


Bewis JAMES OWEN (1959) .............. Assistant Professor of English and 


: Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1949, Harvard College; A.M., 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1958, University of London. 


Moran IVI. Paxson (1950) .......... Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Northwestern University. 


BeerevANcr IVI) PERKINS (1047) .-...0.- 2.0 ee ee os Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 


MTEL 1G50,) (ho. let aes oe bea boa Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 


BeonARD FROST REATH’ (1047) ...........-..-.. Professor of Political Science 
A.B,, 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


fean EDWARD RoDES (1950) ........:..<. Associate Professor of History and 

| History of Civilization 

A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d’Histoire, 1947, 

ponte: M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954, Harvard 
niversity. 


Meret ROLLE (1052) ... o.oo. kde ds ces Associate Professor of History 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Mr (1055)... ee ee ee oe Associate Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1953, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1956, Columbia University. 


MET eOVe SEEKING (1050) . evils Wee dba eee. Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute of Technology. 


MMBEPE SEGALL (1058) 2). 0. e vee ce clea Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1951, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1955, Pennsylvania State University. 


‘RayMonp Martin SELLE (1923) .......... Professor of Biology and Director, 


; Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1984, University of 
Southern California. 


Pau Miniarp.SHELDON (1950) ........... Associate Professor of Sociology 
Wayne Eart Smitu (1958) ............ Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., 1949, Pomona College; M.A., 1953, University of California at Los Angeles. 


JoHN Stewart Sternens, Jr. (1959) .....-..- se eee ees Instructor in Biology 
B.A., 1954, Stanford University; M.A., 1957, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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HOWARD Su OWAN:> (1034) [5.5 «ss puters James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges; Mus.D., 1959, Pomona College. 


Mary LainGc SwIFT (1954) .....- Dean of Women and Lecturer in Education 
A.B., 1926, Vassar College; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


EveLyn Firacc THOMPSON (10944) .....--++05- Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 


Max ALBERT TREUSCORFF (1948) ......... Instructor in Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris; A.B., 1951; M.A., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Cant HREDERICK LRIEB (1028) oe eee Professor of Physical Education 


and Director of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1948, 
Stanford University. 


Patrick HARRINGTON WELLS (1957) .....-.-- Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1948, University of California, Santa Barbara College; Ph.D., 1951, Stanford University. 


ELIZABETH C. WENTWORTH (1954) .......- Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1953, Occidental College; M.A., 1954; Ph.D., 1959, University of Southern California. 


Patricia McGratH WHITE (1942) ........ Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College. 


J. DonaLp YOUNG (1936)... 020 2... Se wee ee Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 


PIFERE Y PERMAN.(1050) 0. ho css) eee Instructor in Romance Languages 
B.A., 1953, University of Southern California. 


PART-TIME FACULTY AND ACADEMIC STAFF 


CuiypE JAcK BROWNE (1958) ....... By Special Appointment, Department of 


English and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1955, Occidental College. 


JoszpH JUSTIN Dr TuLLio (1959). . 22 ee Teacher of Celio 


G) RopNEY GARSIDE (1957) 243. ..005 250 ee ee er Teacher of Oboe 
Adelphi College. 


Haroutp GEBHARDT (1942) ...... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 


CIWA GRIFFITHS (C1958) ere ae eee Lecturer, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1932, San Francisco State College; M.S., 1941, University of Massachusetts; Ed.D., 1955, 
University of Southern California. 

OBERT LEE, HARRIS{(41950 inte aeoc arta eee cae ee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.S., 1951; M.A., 1957, University of Southern California. 


Scott WiLL1AM Hovey (1957) .....--:- Lecturer, Department of Economics 
A.B., 1922, Harvard University; J.D., 1925, University of Chicago. 


GRANVILLE WILLIAM HUME!(1954) .2....++- 8:00: Instructor in Speech and 


Director of Thorne Hall 
A.B., 1950; M.A., 1952, Occidental College. 


BREAD URE (TOSS ania me epee Research Associate, Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1941, College of Emporia; Ph.D., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 


WOH JARVIS, LANGE (AGRO heyy eerie na cy meee eek By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.A., 1947, Lawrence College; M.S., 1955, University of Southern California. 


IVETCHETI: LURIERCIOS1) Giles Pd wee ChE et Teacher of Clarinet 
Diploma, 1942, Curtis Institute of Music. 


: 


: 
. 


F aculty 


“CLARENCE Maper (1955) .......... College Organist and Teacher of Organ 


Hersert MEYER (1953) ...... Research Associate, Department of Chemistry 
B.S., 1922; M.S., 1924; Ph.D., 1925, Technische Hochschule, Berlin. 


SALLY OsBorNE Norton (1957) ..... By Special Appointment, Department of 


Speech and Stage Manager of Thorne Hall 
B.A., 1956, Grinnell College; M.A., 1957, Northwestern University. 


ME ee INEG1059) ee ee Teacher of Bassoon 


Rosert Pau Pricuarp CHOGHO\ ae rena aa Ore Teacher of Piano and Organ 
A.B., 1952, University of Southern California. 


MS INES (1958) 0 eee Lecturer in Physics 
B.A., 1929, Hunter College; M.A., 1931, Columbia University; Ph.D., 1937, Bryn Mawr College. 


_E. Lreweiyn Roserts ( BOBO rhe hey cs) eet, fete eee eet Teacher of Voice 


Mus.D., 1952, McMurry College. 


Mina TuHrone Row ey ( EO Bi) Ae eas ke Dae By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
A.B., 1930, LaVerne College, 


- Rocer Pe eMtO Dama oe Lon eet cage Teacher of Flute 


B.A., 1940, Eastman School of Music. 


ERY GIES Os hi a lee Teacher of Piano 


B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 1933, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik. 


Katuryn M. Wassersurcer (1 Of 2) yeas y yu By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles, 


EMERITI 
Wi111Am Witson ANDERSON CiGea er eat Director of Athletics, Emeritus 
B.S., 1917, University of [linois. 
Wi111aM Gorpon Bey (1909) ... Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 


B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


ALBERT Croissant (192 FAS eae oh 8 ON ele ag Associate Professor Emeritus of 


English and American Literature 
, A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 


Hazen, ELIZABETH FIELD (1927) .......... ... Professor Emeritus of Biology 


A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, Univer- 
sity of California, 


Marcery Freeman LOAD ne wer ae = Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
_ A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


Water Earre Hartiey ( 1926) .... Professor Emeritus of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924, 


flarry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935) ......... Professor Emeritus of Physics 
| B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


AmEs Huntiey SIncLaAIR EL G2 2) eh eh: Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 


"RANK Jason SMILEY ( £610 Wik act Professor Emeritus of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1918; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


| er gas 


Faculty 


Estz MAY SMITHIES (1944) «2 -2- cer ee ect eeeee Dean of Women, Emeritus 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 
WHEL LAYLOR (1926). ...0). .. ses eee las Associate Professor Emeritus of German 


A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONSULTANTS 


PIORACE WV. DRO WER. 2.) 54 ios oe supe ele ete cael et eae Consultant in Economics 
PowanD Ro CHILCOTT 6s theirs Oe eee Consultant in Chemistry 
PATE NU ISK «5. ica ois eg Cnn Ga eee ese) ot ec Consultant in Psychology 
HI EWAYNE FOYUMANI 6 os aoe hoo aye et ee Consultant in Geology 
GANTUE LT EL) LiEASK. 5s sent cit vcs cre he seme ee Consultant in Political Science 
Racer (5 LINDSTROM 13.5 «.% cue Consultant to the Library and in History 
Brcwanp J. NEUTRA . 00204 e se 3 eet ee eee Consultant in Art 
VWirntiam B. PETTUS, PED.D, 005 ene ee Consultant in Oriental 


Culture and Civilization 


COURRENCE LOOKEY. of i ee ngee ee ee ee Consultant in Mathematics 
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| Faculty 
FACULTY COMMITTEES, 1959-60 


“ADMISSIONS: Reath, Bollman, Brady, Cole, Culley, Frodsham, Marma- 
duke, Norton, Swift. 


ADVISORY: Coons, Bollman, Cole, Culley, Freestone, Reath, Ryf, Swift. 


**ASSEMBLY: McKelvey, Bollman, Hume, Josselyn, Kroeber, Morris, 


Paxson. 


_ **ATHLETICS: Beebe, Burke, Culley, Dennis, Hansen, McAnally. 


COUNSELING: Swift, Beebe, Bollman, Brady, Culley, Gilmour, Jacobs, 
Josselyn, Marmaduke. 


CURRICULUM: Gloyn, Bickley, Birman, Bollman, Brady, Brantley, Burke, 
Cole, Freestone, Hedlund, Hudson, Lindgren, McKelvey, McMena- 
min, Oliver, Petrie, Rodes, Seekins, Sheldon, Swan, Young. 


GRADUATE: Bollman, Brady, Cole, deRycke, McMenamin, Oliver, Petrie, 
Rolle, Swan, Trieb. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS: McKelvey, Gilmour, Hudson, Kurtz, Trieb. 
HONORS COUNCIL: Ryf, Bollman, Cleland, Jacobs, Mok, Reath. 


“INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS ADVISORY: Babcock, Benton, Erickson, 
Mok, Rodes, Smith. 


“LIBRARY: Rolle, Adams, Benton, Bollman, Harmsen, Lambert, Young. 


“SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT AID: Lindgren, Babcock, Bollman, 
Brady, Culley, Hoit, Marmaduke, O’Hare, Swift, Thompson. 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM: Ryf, Brighouse, Freestone, Linds- 
ley. 


_ *STUDENT CONDUCT AND SCHOLARSHIP: Bollman, Brady, Culley, 


Gloyn, Jacobs, Josselyn, Marmaduke, Swift. 


“**STUDENT LIFE: Culley, Bollman, Hoit, Hunsinger, Josselyn, Paxson, 


x 


Swift, Wells. 


*Student participants may be invited on occasion. 


“Have regular student participants. 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1958-59 


FIRST SEMESTER 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Men Women Total Men Women 

STAC WATeS era oi te sheila « 4A 33 7A, 46 33 
PCMILOT Sturt Nuc’. nee ao eal 192 103 205 202 107 
A CUATOIS hala wacels bo x oat 179 122 301 194, 112 
SOpMOMOLeS fir sf si%e «5 269 170 4.29 219 14.7 
PrechIVieM cates wnt ee © 206 155 361 192 151 
DS pecialser Meat. Foams «bis 4, 4 8 4, 9 
etirgd, C ee a ee 881 587 1468 857 55Q. 
Total Number Individuals Registered 

Regular Sessions 1958-1950)... «2.5 24 iy. ae so alae 924, 624, 
Summer Session 1948 25.4 <. Sow Sh oink ie eet ee 166 345 

1090 969 

Less duplication of Summer Session Students 

in either regular session. 1958-1059 .---ine ee eae 72 69 
Net Porar—July 1958-June 1059 9.5) s ete erie 1018 goo 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1958-59 


Doctor of Divinity 
Sherard Falkner Allison 
Theodore Alexander Gill 


Sherman Elbridge Johnson 


Doctor of Letters 
Earle Vonard Weller 


Doctor of Humanities 
Nathaniel Bercovitz 


Doctor of Science 
David Bruce Dill 


Doctor of Laws 


Clarence Henry Faust 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1958-59 


Joseph Everett Andrews 
David V. DuFault 

N. Mercedes Edwards 
Shaila Van Sickle Eldridge 
Gloria Lipton Harris 


Master of Arts 


John Charles Hennessy 
Ann Bates Morris 
Richard Floyd Norlin 
Francesca C. Redden 
Daniel Robert Remeta 


Mary Louise Stroud Whitlock 


174, 


Total 


79 
309 
306 


Degrees 
Bachelor of Arts 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are 
conferred upon candidates who have achieved grade point averages of 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25, respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental College and 
their upper division courses in their major subject and who also have achieved a grade 
of “B” in comprehensive examinations in the major field. Summa Cum Laude is indi- 
cated by 1, Magna Cum Laude by 2, and Cum Laude Dy 


Nancy Ramona Abbott 
David Reese Abernethy 
Barbara Marie Adams 
Steven Martin Ahrens 
Jerry David Albert 
Tedd William Aldrich 
Peter C. Alexander 
Philip Blase Alfano 
Alice Adine Anderson 
William C. Anderson 
John Morton Andrews 
Amand Arlen Ardaiz 
Ruth Ann Austin 


George Poston Baker 
Dennis Lloyd Bambauer 
Margaret Diane Barrington 
Margot Jeanne Bart 
Kathryn Margo Barton 
_ JoAnn Nell Becherer 
Bruce Crane Belknap 
_ Edward Neal Benioff 
Russell Lawrence Bennett 
_ Edward Oren Bixler, Jr. 
Charles Edward Blair 
Taylor Hoyt Blakely 
George James Bock 
George Robert Bole 
David Stephan Boner 
Milton Charles Born, Jr. 
’Barbara Isabel Bouvea 
William Mark Bowman 
Richard Dana Bradshaw 
JoAnn Brobst 
Loren Fowler Brodhead 
*Donna Rae Broeker 
Irene Louise Brooks 
’Maren Margaret Browning 
Eva Angel Burgess 
Nancy Leona Butcher 
Thomas Eugene Byrnes 


Donald Hocking Campbell 
Hugh Patrick Campbell 
Richard Wakefield Canady 
David Arthur Carpenter 


?Gary Stuart Carr 
Verna Lee Carter 
Stanley Gene Cawelti 
John Blair Ceniceros 
Marta Elene Chaffee 
Raymond Chaplar 
Carol Borton Cleminshaw 
Dwight William Cocke 
3Judith Ann Colby 
Diane Jeanne Collins 
Colin Benjamin Coombs 
3Lorayne Swartout Coombs 
Kenneth Robert Coulter 
Warren G. Coy 
Joyce Ann Crocker 
Allana Joan Crothers 
John Michael Crump 
Shirley Anne Cupp 
Bernice Gail Curtis 


Gary Brent Dalrymple 
Josephine Navares Dapar 
Thomas Elliott Davis 
2Carl Dawson 
Forster Lord Day 
John Hamilton Daywallt, Jr. 
Fernando de la Pefia 
Richard Stanley Dickinson 
Nanette Morrison Donham 
Ernst William Dorn, II 
2Deanna Dorrance 
James Lynn Drake 
Karl Dale Dreher 
Rachel Bryant Druten 
Wayne Shelton Dryden 
Marilyn Jean Dufur 
Diana Gae Dunagan 


Edward Donald Edwards 
Robert Anderson Edwards 
Nancy Marie Elliott 
Dolores Ericksen 


Nancy Lee Eudaley 


Barbara Ann F abry 
Andrew Farkas 
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Degrees 


Sally Ann Farley 

Joy Elaine Ferguson 
Charlotte Belle Ferree 
John Vincent Fiore, Jr. 
Kay Marie Fisher 
James Norman Foster 
Peter Ayars Frost 
Lawrence Bruno Fulvio 


Beverly Gaborko 
David Jan Gaines 
Donald Maurice Garrett 
Carole Elaine Gates 
James Roger Gelsinger 
Douglas Arthur Gerhart 
Lyn Clyde Geronimi 
1Patricia Carol Gibford 
Sylvia Anne Gibson 
John Rex Gilbertson 
David Leroy Goodenough 
Mary Ellen Greenlee 
George Anthony Gregory 
Susan Mae Grosvenor 
Robert Allan Gutowski 


Nancy JoAnn Haag 

Judith Theresa Hacker 

Tyson Layonell Hadley 

Nancy Caroline Hagler 
3Hrank Leslie Hain 

David Alvin Hall 

Howard Grant Hall, II 

Robert Gregg Hall 

Eileen Sharon Hamilton 

Charles Bowman Hardy 

Lynn Elvon Harris 

Arlene Louise Hartry 

John Landon Haynes 

Walter Edmond Hegi 

Ann Louise Hoffmann Hinchliffe 

Melvyn Arnold Holzman 
3Helen Marlys Hommersand 

Gail Ellen Howard : 

Gerald Gene Huber 


William Inloes 


Shirley Ann Jackson 
2Barbara Helen Johnson 
Burton Allan Johnson 
Janet Gay Johnston 
Patricia Hope Jones 
Penelope Ann Jones 
Bill Richard Junger 


Carol Ann Bockius Kahkonen 

Timothy Richard Kahn 

Frank Albin Kastelic 

Charlotte Gladys Kaup 

Gary Fenton Kemp 

John Joseph Kerr 

George Frederick Kerth 

Kenneth Robert Kilpatrick 
3John Howard Kindsvater 

Charles Ritz Knapp, Sr. 

Kathryn Thacher Konieczny 


Allan Lee LaMotte 

Nancy Anne Lane 

Carole Marie Morrison LaPorte 

William Edward Lashbrook 

Betty Bland Lawrence 

John Edward Lawrence 
3Peter Armstrong Lewi 

Patricia Lucile Lewis 

Eric Nelson Lindquist 
8Marjorie Tygerson Locklear 

Margaret Ann Loreman 

Carl Ross Lutz 


George Bryant McDill 

Robert Tyner McDill 

Sandra McDowell 

Thomas Richard McGetchin 
Robert Michael McHargue 
Kenneth Harold McKenna 
Ann McMasters 

Kenneth Dougal McMillan, Jr. 


John Rey Maeno 
John Michael Mage 
Joanne Margaret Magnolia 
Ann Rader Manning 
Philip DePons Martin 
Patricia Jeanne May 
Patricia June Menagh 
Samuel Bruce Millar 
3Charles Mason Miller, III 
Patricia Kay Miller 
Joan Ann Milliman 
Larry E. Mitchell 
Roderic Jamie Mitchell 
3Velma Kamalina Montoya 
Robert Russell Moore 
8Jeanie Ellen Myers 


Robert Masao Nakamura 
Gloria Hope Nelson 
Richard Allen Nelson 
Lois Jane Nendza 
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_ 2John Naber Paden 
Peter Robert Palermo 
Patricia Gae Palmer 
Patricia Ann Patterson 
Thomas William Patterson 
Thomas Robert Pavey 
Evelyn Doris Pease 
Kenneth Lynn Perrin 
Edith Wise Pierce 
Charles David Player 
William Herbert Pleasant 
Jean Carol Popovich 
Charles J. Post, III 
Ginger Catterina Prandi 
Mason Crocker Price 


_ Allen Walter Ralston 
_*Marilyn Lorraine Ramey 
_ Christine Addison Ray 
John Hanson Reed 
Elvyn Eve Reeves 
Alexander Philip Reisbord 
_ Joseph Ray Rickman 


_ William George Rickman, Jr. 


Anne Lentz Ruymann 


Robert Karoly Sarlos 
William Boone Schenk 
Wendy Camille Schleicher 
Richard Edwin Schmidt 
George C. Schumacher 

_ Douglas Warren Scott 

_ Janet Doris Scouller 
2Aaron Lee Segal 
Celia Cameron Shaw 
3Marvin C. Shaw 

Philip James Sheridan 
Richard Elliott Shoemaker 
JoAnn Lucille Sigmond 
Horace Dean Simons 
William J oseph Sinclair 
Wayne Franklin Sink 
*Charlotte Archie Smith 
>Grace Ellen Smith 
Lawrence Charles Smith 


Degrees 


Roger Carroll Smith 

Roland Edward Smith 

Sherry Ann Smith 

Bruce William Soderberg 
2Donna Mae Sorensen 

George Myron Spangler 

James Gehrett Speer 

Douglas Norfolk Spottswood 

Forbes Robert Springer 
2John Iver Stene 

David William Stenger 

Arla Jean Trompeter Stevens 

Marta Sidley Strack 


Glenn M. Thomas 

Wayne Alan Thomas 
Wesley Ernest Ladd Thomas 
William L. Thomas 

James Thomas Thompson 
Sharon Ann Tramel 

John Melbourne Tuttle 


Jearald Earl Van Meter 
Richard Louis Venegoni 
Dorothy Louise Vennard 


Anthony Buckner Wall 
Nancy Lincoln Wall 
Robert Edmund Wallace 
Robert Lee Ward 

Donald Wayne Whipple 
George Leslie White, Jr. 
Stroller Tod White 

David Perry Whitener 
James Craig Williams 
Barbara Lyn Wilson 
Richard Allen Wilson 
Edgar Charles Winn 
Nancy Jean Wood 

Edith RK. Brown Woodruff 
Larkin Anderson Wray, III 


Fred Toshitatsu Yoshiwa 


John Edward Zetzman 
Martin Zucker 
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Degrees and Honors 
SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1958-59 


Doctor of Divinity ..... 2.00.62 ere ys os lec et neo n> 3 
Doctor of Humanities 2.00. 00. 26 ie see ee © 50d ae ee 4 
Doctor of Laws i iceuseceec cere nt ape celine he eee a 6s Gh ete ea 4 
Doctor of Letters ... 0b. 00 o shoe d bine cone wien ele Sete oo i 1 
Doctor of Science ......0. 0c: bee eye ee ee ye eng | res ee teen 1 
Master of Arts .. 2... 00 +6u ces Peewee cota @ alls 0a G+ 7) tile ec 14 
Bachelor of Arts .... fois ec e Pee bene Os ele te. ee an 272 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1958-59 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are indi 
cated in the list of Bachelors of Arts. 

During the year 1958-59 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa: 


Russell Lawrence Bennett Velma Kamalina Montoya 
Gary Stuart Carr Jeanie Ellen Myers 

Carl Dawson John Naber Paden 
Deanna Dorrance Aaron Lee Segal 

Patricia Carol Gibford Charlotte Archie Smith 
Barbara Helen Johnson Donna Mae Sorensen 
Darryl William Johnson John Iver Stene 
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HOW TO GET TO OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


By Automobile. From Los Angeles, take the Pasadena F reeway north to Ave- 
que 52 (about 414 miles from the four-level interchange shown on the map). 
Turn left on Avenue 52 three blocks to North F igueroa, Turn left on Figueroa 
two blocks to Avenue 50. Turn right on Avenue 50 and follow it for a mile 
md a quarter to York Boulevard. Turn left on York four blocks to Armadale 
Avenue. Turn right on Armadale one block to the Occidental campus. 
_ From Pasadena, follow Colorado Street west to Eagle Rock Boulevard. Turn 
eft on Eagle Rock Boulevard for about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale 
venue, Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus, 
| From Glendale, follow Colorado Street east to Eagle Rock Boulevard. Turn 
ight on Eagle Rock Boulevard about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale Avenue. 
urn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus. 

From Hollywood Freeway, Harbor Freeway, Santa Ana Freeway, or San 
sernardino Freeway, follow the freeway to the four-level interchange in the 
eart of Los Angeles, where all the freeways join, then follow the Pasadena 
‘reeway north as described in Paragraph 1 above. 


FROM LONG BEACH 4 


y Bus. Take either the No. 6 bus or the Eagle Rock “5” bus, northbound, on 
roadway in downtown Los Angeles, Ride to end of No. 6 line, or to Avenue 
5 on the “5” line. 


y Motor Coach. From Glendale, eastbound coaches of the Asbury Rapid 
ransit System connect with the “‘5” bus line in Eagle Rock, as do westbound 
vaches of the same system from Pasadena. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 
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Admission of students . . . . . . . . . Director of Admissions 
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A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many pur- 
poses, but one of its most important functions 
is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in 
choosing a college. A review of the Table of 
Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you to 
locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to 
questions which you may have in mind, 
please feel free to write to officers of the col- 
lege as indicated inside the front cover of this 
bulletin. You are most cordially invited to 
visit the Occidental College campus whenever 
it may be convenient for you to do so. 
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EXISTING BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Johnson Hall of Letters 

Fowler Hall of Science 

Mosher Lecture Halls 

Norris Hall of Science 

Swan Hall (Men's Residence) 

North Section—Offices and 
Seminar Rooms 

Alumni Gymnasium 

Women's Gym (to be removed) 

E. S. Field Memorial Building and 
Taylor Swimming Pool 

Patterson Athletic Field 

West Bleachers 

East Bleachers 

Mary Norton Clapp Library 

Art Building 

Freeman College Union— 
Dining Halls 

Target Range 

Thorne Hall 

Music-Speech Arts Quadrangle 
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Orr Hall (Women’s Residence) 
Erdman Hall (Women’s Residenc 
Newcomb Hall (Women’s Reside | 
Chilcott Hall (Women’s Residenc. 
Haines Hall (Women’s Residence 
Administrative Home—Chaplain 
Emmons Health Center 
Wylie Hall (Men’s Residence) 
Stewart-Cleland Hall 

(Men’s Residence) 
Bell-Young Hall (Men’s Residenc 
Pauley Hall (Men's Residence) 
President's House 
Faculty Club—Alumni Headquar 
Tennis Courts 
Administrative Home—Dean 
Hillside Theatre 
Moore Zoological Laboratory 
Alphonzo Bell Field 
W. W. Anderson Baseball Field 
Spencer Field House (Baseball) 


PROJECTED BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Administration 
Science Laboratory 
Alumni Gymnasium Addition 


Prepared Site for Future 
Campus Expansion 

Chapel Group 

Parking 


FUTURE BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Practice Infield 

Redwood Circle Improvement 

Graduate Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

Additional Fine Arts 

Mary Stewart Health Clinic 
Addition 

Memorial Tower 

Memorial Gate 


Men's Residence Hall 


S-1/S-2 Baseball Stands 


Future Tennis Courts 
Hillside Theatre— 
Stage Improvement 
Corporation Yard 
Maintenance Shops and Offices | 


Moore Laboratory Addition 


(Library and Museum) 
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OccIDENTAL COLLEGE MASTER PLAN 


IW PEET 


SCALE 


S 


CHARLES LUCKMAN ASSOCIATES—ARCHITECT 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1960-61 


FIRST SEMESTER 
SEPTEMBER 7, Wednesday—SEPTEMBER 8, Thursday: Preregistration 


SEPTEMBER 8, Thursday, 1 p.m.—SEPTEMBER 10, Saturday, 12 M.: Regis- 
tration 


SEPTEMBER 12, Monday: Classes Begin 


SEPTEMBER 15, Thursday, 11 a.m.: Formal Convocation—Academic Pro- 
cession 


NovEMBER 24, Thursday, through NoveMBER 27, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation 


DECEMBER 10, Saturday, through January 2, Monday: Christmas Vaca- 
tion 


January 13, Friday: Classes End 
January 18, Wednesday, through January 26, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations 
SECOND SEMESTER 
FEBRUARY 2, Thursday—FEsBRuaRY 3, Friday: Registration 
Fepruary 6, Monday: Classes Begin 


FEBRUARY 9, Thursday, 11 a.m.: Formal Convocation—Academic Pro- 
cession 


Makcu 25, Saturday, through Apri 2, Sunday: Easter Vacation 
May 26, Friday: Classes End 


May 29, Monday—May 30, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for 
June and September Candidates (unless previously completed) 


May 31, Wednesday, through Jung 9, Friday: Final Course Examinations 


JUNE 11, Sunday: Commencement 


SUMMER SESSION, 1961 


June 19, Monday—Juty 28, Friday, Inclusive 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


Occidental College is a college of the liberal arts and sciences, coeduca- 
tional, independent and nonsectarian but church-related, which offers a 
practical liberal education in a thoroughly democratic environment. 

Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the college 
moved in 1914, to its present campus of more than one hundred acres. 
This property originally was a part of the great San Rafael Rancho and 
the spirit of friendliness and hospitality which pervades the campus 
maintains the tradition of early California days. The area is now a resi- 
dential section, free from downtown noise and confusion. However, 
Occidental faculty and students enjoy the advantages of life in a large 
metropolitan center: proximity to famous libraries, museums, observa- 
tories, concert halls and technical, industrial and commercial centers. 
The college is located in a region of great influence in modern culture, 
industry and civilization. 

Throughout the seventy-three years of its development, Occidental has 
held closely to the fundamental objectives of its founders. Its program in 
1960, as in 1887, is that of a purposely small Christian college dedicated 
to the development of young men and women of mental ability and good 
character capable of taking an effective place in society. Its original pro- 
spectus stated: “The aim of the College is to secure an education that is 
broad and thorough and to realize a culture that is practical and Christian.’ 

The educational plan of Occidental College provides for a balanced 
combination of general and specialized study. Opportunity is offered for 
the development of skills in communication through effective writing 
and speaking of the English language and for the mastery of certain 
basic techniques of healthful living, thought and expression. An inte- 
grated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and phi- 
losophy result from the first two years of the undergraduate program. 
Through upper division work and, in some cases, graduate study each 
student is expected to develop competence in one or more specialized 
areas of knowledge. Opportunity is provided for gaining an understand- 
ing of the vocational or professional significance of each major offered 
in the college. Although Occidental is not a vocational school in any 
narrow sense, sound and thorough background for many professions and 
occupations is provided through workshops, field work, laboratories, 
internships and a broadly related school of teacher training. Occidental 
assumes, and the record of its graduates bears this out, that a liberal edu- 
cation, coupled with adequate preparation for making a living, provides 
the college graduate with abilities and insights which permit him to 
achieve a higher degree of success than he would experience with 
technical or vocational competence alone. 
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History and Purpose 


Perhaps the most practical aspect of what Occidental seeks to accom- 
plish through its teaching, through its various activities, and through its 
influence as a college community is to develop in its students strength of 
character, moral purpose anda well-adjusted personality as well as intel- 
lectual competence. A sincere attempt is made to emphasize the spirit of 
service and to help students live calmly and with perspective amid the 
many tensions of the modern world. 

No college can exist away from and unrelated to the society of which 
it is a part. Occidental hopes that its students may understand the forces 
which have led to the world as it is; may develop a vision of the world 
as it may be; and may master the disciplines to work with their fellows 
to achieve the enduring gains possible at this particular time in the 
history of man. 

Occidental has long been recognized for academic excellence. In 1918 
it was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities and remained continuously on that highly selected list until the 
Association discontinued its accreditation function in 1948. It is on the 
accredited list of the Western College Association. Its women graduates 
are accepted into membership in the American Association of University 
Women. The Delta Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, the fourth to be organized 
of the seven chapters in California, was established at Occidental in 1926. 
The college is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. 

By authority of the California State Department of Education, Occiden- 

tal College has the right of recommending candidates for the elementary, 
secondary and junior college teachers’ certificates. 

Some of the nation’s most distinguished awards for graduate study are 
received by Occidental graduates. In 1958-59 two Rhodes Scholars were 
selected from institutions in the six southwestern states; both of these 
were from Occidental College. In 1959-60, ten of the ninety-eight Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellowships awarded in California went to Occi- 
dental students, and a considerable number of institutional fellowships 
and assistantships for graduate study were awarded to graduating seniors. 
__ A cordial and cooperative relationship exists at Occidental between 
faculty and students. The college has a faculty of about one hundred 
members chosen for their competence and their personal qualities. At 
the present time the undergraduate student body is limited to fourteen 
hundred. Participation in student affairs, with a wide degree of responsi- 

bility placed in the hands of the students themselves, marks the extra- 
curricular program of the college. Counseling concerning academic and 
personal affairs is informal and effective. Many student enterprises are 
conducted under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 
_ Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
men and maintains the tradition and spirit of a nonsectarian Christian 
institution as called for in its charter. The college reports annually to 
the Board of Christian Education of the United Presbyterian Church in 
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History and Purpose 


the U.S.A. concerning both its financial condition and its academic pro- 
gram, even though not organically connected with that church. Also, at 
the request of the college, a committee of visitation is appointed annually 
by the Synod of California. The college cordially acknowledges its grati- 
tude to the church for its aid in many ways and appreciates the recogni- 
tion accorded by the United Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) for its 
character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 

A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and sup- 
port of many people. The following list of presidents of Occidental Col- 
lege is presented as a reminder of the devotion and leadership of those 
who have served throughout the years in unifying the forces which have 
contributed to Occidental its strength and support. 


Rev. SAMUEL H. WELLER, A.M., D:D. ...... 4... eee 1887-1891 
J) Metvitte McPHerron, A:M...: 25.2: . tle . eee 1891-1894, 
Rev. Eceert N. Conprir, ACM oe 1894-1896 
REV. JAMeEs VW. Parkeaiiy, A.M, D.D: 2.0. kee ee 1896-1897 
Rev. Guy W. WapswortH, D.D.... oo a. ee 1897-1905 
Rev. WILLIAM STEWART Younc, D.D. (Acting President) ... 1905-1906 
jJoun Wiuuts BAER, LL.D., Lirt.D, 7... ee 1906-1916 
THomas Grecory Burt, A.M., Pa.D. (Acting President) ... 1916-1917 
Rev. oiuas Evans, D.D., OG.D.). 0 2: . caesar 1917-1920 
Tuomas Grecory Burt, Pu.D. (Acting President) ........ 1920-1921 
Rev. REMSEN Brep, B.D., D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. | eee 1921-1946 

RoBert G. CLELAND, Pu.D. (Acting President) 

First Semester . 00.0. 2.70 201 OU a 1927-1928 

ARTHUR G. Coons, Pu.D. (Acting President) ........... 194.5-1946 

ARTHUR G. Coons, M.A., Pa.D., LL.D., Sc.D. ............ 194.6- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and mid- 
way between Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus hes on the slope of a 
low range of hills and the location of buildings and the landscaping have 
been planned to take full advantage of this hillside situation. 

The present plant includes twenty-six major buildings and several 
other structures (see pages 8-9). The buildings were planned by Myron 
Hunt, A.I.A., and H. C. Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of 
design which is harmonious and pleasing. During the year 1955-56 the 
firm of Pereira and Luckman was engaged as college architect, followed 
by Charles Luckman Associates in 1958-509. 


CENTRAL CAMPUS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix F arrand, landscape consultant, 
and the college architects, with funds provded by Mr. Alphonzo E. 
Bell, ’95. 

JoHNsON HAtzt is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T: Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the college. In John- 
son Hall are located the administrative offices and approximately thirty 
faculty offices and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Hrected 1914. 

Fow er Hatt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and granddaughter, provides classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices for several departments, including Geology and Physics. 
Erected 1914. A subcritical reactor and associated measuring equipment 
installed in this building under a grant from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in 1959 provides exceptional facilities for the study of all aspects 
of nuclear physics at the undergraduate level. The Frank J. Smiley Geo- 
logical Collection is located in Fowler Hall. Originally also in this build- 
ing, the Calvin O. Esterly Memorial Collection of Natural Science was 
transferred in 1960 to Norris Hall. 

Tue KenneEtH T. Norris Hatt oF ScrENcE, containing THE Earre M. 
JORGENSEN LABORATORIES in Biology and Chemistry, and the Samuet B. 
Mosuer Science Lecture Hats, recognizes the vision and the gener- 
dsity of these members of the Board of Trustees and their wives and the 
3enerosity of the Carl FE Braun Trust. This building includes an audi- 
orilum seating 225, two lecture rooms, laboratories and offices for the 
lepartments of Biology and Chemistry. Erected 1960. 
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Tue Mary Norton Cxiapp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides conference rooms, 
a seminar room, and a graduate students’ reading room. Erected 1924. 
During the year 1954-55 gifts from the Clapp family made it possible to 
double the size of the Library by the addition of wings on the east and west 
sides. These additions provide a browsing room, reading rooms and addi- 
tional stack space. A Fine Book room has been equipped and furnished 
through gifts from the Carl EK Braun family as a memorial to Carl E 
Braun. 

THE RoBpert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
life of the campus. It includes dining rooms, a soda fountain and lounges, 
one of which has been named in memory of Mrs. Julia A. Pipal, for many 
years Director of Residence and Social Activities. This building also con- 
tains student body offices, the Bookstore, the College Post Office, the offices 
of the Graduate Manager and the Purchasing Agent, the Plant Offices 
and the central heating plant. Erected 1928; addition completed 1956. In 
1953 and 1954, certain improvements of the private dining room and the 
reception lounge were made possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Carl E 
Braun and the C. F Braun Co. 

Heten G. Emmons Memoriaz is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor 
illness. Erected 1936. 

THe Epwarp Hayes Morse Memoria OsBsERVATORY Is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving 
mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, 
and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse 
collection of astronomical instruments. Erected in 1944. 

Tue Rosert T. Moore Lazoratory oF Zooioey is the gift of Dr. Rob- 
ert T: Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building con- 
tains the Robert T. Moore Collection of fifty thousand specimens of birds 
and mammals and has classroom and research facilities. Erected 1951. 

Tue Art BurLpine, south of the Library, makes available three stu- 
dios, one classroom, a work room and office space for the Art Department. 
Erected 1955. 

Tue Facuttry Crus and ALumMNi1 HEeapquarTERs occupy a building 
erected in 1922 as the President’s House. Through the generosity of the 
Carl F Braun Trust this building was remodeled and refurnished in 1957 
for its present use. 
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SEVERAL OF THE TWENTY-SIX MAJOR BUILDINGS ON OCCIDENTAL’S CAMPUS OF ONE HUNDRED 
1 8 TWENTY ACRES MAY BE SEEN FROM THE CENTRAL CAMPUS AREA 
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OCCIDENTAL S STUDENTS TO PARTICTIPATE FULLY IN CAMPUS LIFE 


TEN RESIDENCE HALLS INCLUDING PAULEY HALL FOR MEN (ABOVE 
HALLS FOR WOMEN (BELOW) MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR APPROXI 


OCCIDENTAL STUDENTS HAVE OPPORTUNITY FOR INFORMAL CONTACT WITH OUTSTANDING 
VISITORS SUCH AS REMSEN BIRD LECTURER DR. PAUL TILLICH, 
20 UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR AT HARVARD 
SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS SUCH AS THE EARLE V. WELLER LIBRARY AUGMENT FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY AND HONORS RESEARCH 


THE BOSTON OPERA’S PRODUCTION OF “VOYAGE TO THE MOON?’ ONE OF THE OFFERINGS IN 
THE 1959-60 THORNE HALL ARTIST AND LECTURE SERIES, INCLUDED 
THIS SATIRE ON 19TH CENTURY BALLET 


TEACHER TRAINING CULMINATES IN THE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
WITH OCCIDENTAL’S DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SUPERVISING STUDENT TEACHING 


IN UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE AND INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 


THE NUCLEAR PHYSICS LABORATORY FOR UNDERGRADUATE INSTRUCTION INCLUDES THIS 
SUBCRITICAL NUCLEAR REACTOR, PART OF A 1958 GRANT TO OCCIDENTAL 
FROM THE UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
22 
COMPLETED IN 1960, THE KENNETH T. NORRIS HALL OF SCIENCE CONTAINS THE EARLE M. 
JORGENSEN LABORATORIES IN BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY AND THE 
SAMUEL B. MOSHER SCIENCE LECTURE HALLS 


ACTIVITIES IN THE PERFORMING ARTS INCLUDE THREE MAJOR DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS. 
ANNUAL CONCERTS BY THE GLEE CLUBS AND ORCHESTRA, AND RECITALS BY ENSEMBLE GROUPS 
AND INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS. THESE ACTIVITIES ARE CENTERED IN THE 
MUSIC-SPEECH ARTS QUADRANGLE, COMPLETED IN 1960 
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THE PROGRAM IN ATHLETICS INCLUDES MANY FORMS OF INTERCOLLEGIATE AND INTRAMURAL 
SPORTS. PICTURED IS FRESHMAN JOE FAUST, YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE 
1960 UNITED STATES OLYMPIC TRACK TEAM 
24, 
THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS SPONSOR THE ANNUAL WOMEN’S VISITING DAY 
WHICH CULMINATES IN THE CROWNING OF THE MAY QUEEN 


Campus 
THORNE HALL AREA 


Bette WiiBer THorne Hatt, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, 
seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and 
rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the 
Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1 938. 

THE Music-Speecu Arts QUADRANGLE consists of a one-story build- 
ing with practice rooms and an organ studio, and a two-level structure 
providing departmental offices, the Douglas Wright, Jr., Memorial Room 
(for choral music) with Kilgen organ, instrumental rehearsal and music 
classroom, playmill, teaching studios, music library and listening booths, 
practice and seminar rooms. Both structures are the gifts of many alumni 
and friends of the college. Original structure erected 1929; two-level struc- 
ture, 1960. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


JAMEs Swan Hatt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute to 
her husband. It accommodates thirty-two men. Erected 1914. : 

Herbert G. Wyte Hatt, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a 
building which provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 

STEWART-CLELAND Hat, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton 
and Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the college for a long pe- 
riod of years; and Robert Glass Cleland, 07, Phas EL. Dehitt.D.histo- 
rian, author, Professor of History, formerly of Dean of the F aculty and 
Vice-President and member of the Board of Trustees; his father, the Rev- 
rend Robert W. Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother 
. Horace Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. This mod- 
rn building houses 134. freshmen, a head resident and ten senior proctors. 
rected 1953. 

Be_u-Younc Hatt, a men’s residence named in memory of two fam- 
les of great significance in the life of the college, recognizes especially 

r. James G. Bell, a founder; Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, onetime president of 
he Board of Trustees and great benefactor; and Dr. and Mrs. William 
tewart Young, Dr. Young having been a founder and for fifty years the 
ecretary of the Board of Trustees. This building honors also the members 
f these two families. It accommodates 107 men. Erected 1956. 

PauLry Hatt, a men’s residence, is named in memory of Elbert L. and 
ilen I. Pauley, in recognition of the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. 
?auley. This hall accommodates 107. Erected 1959. 

_ Berta Harton Orr Hatt, the first unit of the group of residences for 
yvomen, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
all offers living quarters to sixty-five women. Erected 1925. 
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Grace CarTER ErpMAN HALL, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erd- 
man, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by college funds. Erdman 
Hall accommodates seventy women. Erected 1927. 

Haines Hatu, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 
Orr Haines, his wife, is the third of the residences for women. Erected in 
1940 to accommodate seventy-five students, this building was enlarged to 
provide space for thirty-two additional women in 1954. 

Anna CLute Newcoms HAL, a residence for 137 women students, 
is named in recognition of Mrs. James G. Newcomb, trustee and benefac- 
tor, who has shown great interest in the welfare of the women student 
and has rendered many services to the college. Erected 1956. 3 

Curicorr Hatt, a women’s residence, is named in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Chilcott and the Chilcott family, benefactors of the college. This 
hall is integrated with Orr Hall and accommodates eighty-four. Erected 
1959. 

For the year 1960-61, twenty-two apartments for married students are 
available on the campus. 


HILLSIDE THEATRE 


Tue Hitusipe THEATRE. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. Wiliam Meade Orr, 
Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the college. In the main it is 
Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit ap- 
proached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approxi- 
mately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and remark- 
able acoustic properties. Erected 1925. | 


GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Ture ALUMNI GyMNasIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. It was constructed from gifts by Alumni and 
Associated Students. Erected 1926. 

Tue E. S. Fretp MemortiAx Burtpinc and the TayLor SwIMMING PooL 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gynmasium, providing locker 
rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool was the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara 
‘Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president 
of the Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 

Ture WoMEN’s Gymnasium. Erected 1922. 

Tue W. C. Patrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and former trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The sta- 
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_ dium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a 
football field, track, and other facilities for physical education and out- 
door sports. Erected 1916. 

Tae W. W. ANDERSON BasEBALL FreExp is located to the north and east 
of Stewart-Cleland Hall. 

THe Paut Spencer BasEBAut Fieip Houss, a gift of Paul Spencer, ’28, 
is located on Anderson Field to house Varsity, Freshman and visiting base- 
ball terms. Erected 1958. 

There are six TeENNiIs Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’gs, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 to 
1945, and one the gift of A. C. Way. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


THE PresipENt’s House, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

Two other campus residences are available for administrative officers, 
one, of the California Monterey style of architecture, occupying a hillside 
location adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, erected 1932; and one of con- 
temporary style of architecture, occupying a site opposite the President’s 
House, erected 1951. 


GENERAL 


Campus REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. A 
site for a dormitory (Stewart-Cleland) was provided. A baseball field was 
created in the large canyon by the use of the excavated earth as a fill. 
Approximately one-half the cost was a gift from Alphonzo E. Bell, ’gs. 

Gates. Three of the six entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
‘Iental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 
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Occidental College has established high academic standards and is in- 
terested in young men and women who possess intellectual vigor and 
vitality. The college desires able students interested in developing their 
capacity for critical thinking and judgment, and who give evidence of sta- 
bility, integrity, and leadership as positive personality characteristics. 
Since the Honor Spirit is an essential principle of student and academic 
life, the college welcomes those who also possess sound character and a 
deep sense of moral and ethical values. 

Occidental students are representative of a variety of economic, social, 


political, religious, and ethnic backgrounds, with many and varied 


personalities. 

Applicants for admission are reminded that each college has its own 
personality, standards, traditions, and program, and that the college and 
the student, with his abilities, interests, and needs, must be suited to each 
other. Students who seek to make a wise and careful choice of college are 
invited to meet with Occidental’s admissions counselors either at their 
schools or on the campus. 

Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of appli- 
cants each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admis- 


sion of both resident and nonresident students is therefore competitive. 


Selection is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, 
interests, scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each appli- 
cant, and decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment 
combining all of these factors. 

Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has 
little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and 


nonresident students is desirable. The Director of Admissions will be 


glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college 
work or plans for college courses. No formal action concerning the admis- 
sion of September candidates is taken before April 1; however, prelimi- 
nary evaluations may be made as soon as all of an applicant’s credentials, 
including aptitude test scores, are on file. 

Approximately 350 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. As a normal rule, freshmen will not be admitted in February. 
Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in September and im 
February, the number depending upon vacancies each semester. Formal 
application should be filed before March 1 for the fall semester and De- 
cember 15 for the spring semester. First selections by the Committee on 
Admissions usually are announced in April for the fall semester and im 
January for the spring semester. Further selection will be made upon 
completion of applications until all space for the semester has been as- 
signed. Students who are unable to file before the dates for first selection 
are invited to review their cases with the Director of Admissions. 
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APPLICATION PROCEDURES 
Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms 


provided by the office of the Director of Admissions, the following 
information: 


1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small photo- 
graph and a personal statement as indicated on the application form. An 
application fee of ten dollars must accompany each formal request for con- 
sideration; this fee is nonrefundable. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seek- 
ing admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissions asks 
for detailed records of high school work as well as complete transcripts 
from all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 


3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the candi- 
date’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these state- 
ments should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of the 
school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a reference of 
the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if possible, is 
familiar with Occidental College. 


4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take an aptitude test. Freshmen take the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board (see state- 
ment page 30 ). It is strongly recommended that they also take the writing 
sample examination given by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Students wishing to transfer from junior colleges or from other four-year 
institutions may take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board or the test offered at the Occidental College 
campus periodically throughout the year. Specific dates for the test ad- 
ministered at the college may be obtained from the Director of Admis- 
sions. A fee of two dollars is charged for this test; this fee is nonrefundable. 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
jualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories 
und physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the 
ollege before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 
see page 59 for detailed statement concerning required information. 


_ Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $25.00 is required toward 
uition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted 
nto college halls of residence are required to deposit $50.00 toward room 
ent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies 
m room rent for the second semester. These deposits are nonrefundable. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


“he Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board 
3 given each year in all parts of the United States and various foreign 
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countries. During the academic year ig60-61 the College Entrance 
Examination Board will hold examinations on each of the following dates: 


Saturday, December 3, 1960 Saturday, March 18, 1961 
Saturday, January 14, 1961 Saturday, May 20, 1961 
Saturday, February 4, 1961 Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Applicants for fall admission are requested to take the Scholastic Apti- 
tude ‘Test in December, January or February. Scores from the March 
examination may be considered, but the December, January and Febru- 
ary dates are strongly recommended. 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
from the College Entrance Examination Board. This Bulletin contains an 
application blank, rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules 
for the conduct of the tests; and lists of examination centers. Separate 
booklets giveng descriptions of the tests and sample questions and 
answers will be sent to each registered candidate. 

Candidates should make application by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to 
PO. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who wish to take 
the examinations in any of the following states, or foreign areas: Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Northwest Territory, 
Yukon Territory, Province of Alberta, Province of British Columbia, 
Province of Manitoba, Province of Saskatchewan, Republic of Mexico, 
Australia, the Pacific Islands, including Japan and Formosa. Candidates 
applying for examination in any state or foreign area not given above 
should write to College Entrance Examination Board. PO. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon 
request. When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they 
wish applications for the December, January, February, March, May or 
August tests. Each application for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be 
accompanied by a fee of four dollars. All applications and fees should 
reach the appropriate office of the Board not later than the dates specified 
below: 

For examination centers located 


In the United States, Canada, In Europe, Asia, Africa, 
the Canal Zone, Mexico Central and South America, 

Date of Tests or the West Indies and Australia 
December 3, 1960 November 5 October 15 
January 14, 1961 December 17 November 26 
February 4, 1961 January 7 December 17 
March 18, 1961 February 18 January 28 
May 20, 1961 April 22 April 1 

August 9, 1961 July 12 June 21 
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Applications received after these closing dates will be subject to a 
penalty fee of two dollars in addition to the regular fee. An application 
received at a Board office later than two weeks prior to the date of the 
examination cannot be guaranteed acceptance. Candidates are urged to 
send in their applications and fees as early as possible, preferably several 
weeks before the closing date. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indi- 
cated on the candidates’ applications. The college, in turn, will notify the 
candidates of the action taken upon their applications for admission. 
However, no action will be taken without full information as indicated 
on pages 28-29. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 

-mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school pro- 
grams to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
as preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special empha- 
sis should be given to those subjects which are directly related to the 
student’s proposed field of concentration in college. 

Grades of “A” and “B;’ or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, 
the minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission 

is approximately a “B” average from high school. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT AND CREDIT 


Honors courses in accredited secondary schools may be considered for 
college placement and/or credit on an individual basis. Requests for 
consideration should be supplemented by the results of the Advanced 
Placement Tests given by the College Entrance Examination Board. A 
growing number of secondary schools provides special programs of ad- 
vanced character for superior students. These programs have given 
‘selected students the opportunity to do work of collegiate grade while 
still in high school and transfer of credit for recognized courses is possible 
by application at the time of entrance into Occidental. Credit earned 
either through Advanced Placement Tests or by transfer from collegiate 
institutions thus enables the entering student to be properly placed in 
more advanced work and provides increased opportunity for elective work 
in his undergraduate program. 


ADMISSION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Many students wish to transfer to Occidental College from junior col- 
leges or other four-year institutions. Each year the college is able to 
accommodate a number of students desiring to matriculate at the sopho- 
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more, junior or (in special circumstances) senior level. Students wishing 
to enter with advanced standing who have special problems or questions, 
particularly those relating to transfer of credits, are cordially invited to 
write or contact individually the Office of Admissions. Those who have 
transferred from junior colleges and other four-year institutions with 
satisfactory academic and personal records have, in general, made accept- 
able records and adjusted without complications to the total environment 
of Occidental College. 

Students wishing to tranfer should present college records of “C” 
average or better, together with statements of honorable dismissal from 
collegiate institutions previously attended. Grades in previous academic 
work, scores in aptitude tests and personal references are considered in 
judging the applicant’s academic preparation and promise. | 

No college credit toward graduation is given for excess high school 
units. (See page 31 concerning advanced placement and credit.) In no 
case will advanced standing be granted in excess of 100 units. Credit as 
determined by admissions officers for work at other institutions is pro- 
visional during the first semester of attendance. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given to receive credit on 
examination for work equivalent to regular Occidental College courses, 
although not completed in an institution of recognized collegiate rank. 
Formal application for such examinations, with satisfactory evidence of © 
work completed, must be presented to the Registrar. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 75-81. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be so 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of 
work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full 
all degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attend- 
ance at another institution within two years of the date of his application. 
Special students are subject to all of the rules and regulations which 
apply to regular undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evalu- 
ated in accordance with the established regulations governing admission. 

Students from non-English speaking countries must present evidence 
of competence in English sufficient to permit them to follow Occidental 
College courses successfully. If it seems advisable the college may require 
an otherwise acceptable student either to pass an English aptitude test, or 
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to take an intensive course in English for foreigners at an American 
Institution which offers such courses, prior to establishing residence at 
Occidental. 

Students from other countries must also present evidence that sufficient 
funds will be available for their travel, and for their academic and living 
expenses either through authorization to convert their native currencies 
into American dollars or from sources available in the United States. 
International students must not depend upon earnings from employment 
in the United States for any significant portion of these expenses, par- 
ticularly during the first two years of their stay. Furthermore, each inter- 
national student must have a bona fide sponsor in the United States who 
is willing and able to grant him financial and other aid as needed. 

Insurance policies covering health, hospitalization and accident are 
required of all international students as a prerequisite to their registra- 
tion. Consult the International Students’ Adviser for details. 

A few scholarships are available to especially well-qualified interna- 
tional students. (See page 38.) 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regu- 
lar standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in 
preceding paragraphs. 

Occidental College gives full recognition to in-service educational expe- 
rience, including both formal study and informal learning. Veterans ma 
submit records of training courses, correspondence work or other educa- 
tional experience, and request evaluation of such records for possible 
credit toward a degree. 

Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy 
of his discharge certificate with his application. He is expected also to 
establish contact, preferably in person, with the Dean of Men. 
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Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no sup- 
port from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about two-thirds of the cost of services given to him 
by the college. The balance of these costs is met by income from endow- 
ment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who 
are interested in the type of education which this institution provides. 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the sched- 
ules which appear on pages 34-36. The college reserves the right to change 
fees, modify its services or change its programs should economic condi- 
tions or national emergency make it necessary to do so. 

Basic college expenses for a nonresident undergraduate student are 
$1,134 per year, and for a resident, $2,054. Books and supplies, special 
fees and personal expenses will vary with the individual. The college 
estimates that they will be between $200 and $500 per year. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES (Per Semester): 


Turrion—Undergraduate 


Full time (twelve to eighteen units)* ..... 77) ee $550.00 

Less than twelve units, per unit>. 2...) /. 7). Se 50.00 
TuiTr1ion—Graduate 

Full time (twelve to fifteen units)*.).... 2.) yee 4,00.00 

Less than twelve units, per unit ....../_. 0. 35.00 
STUDENT Bopy FER? .. ..... .. 560.4 + suns. + oe ' 12.56 
AccIDENT INsuRANCE (Required of all fulltime students) ... 4.50 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) ........... 10.00 
APTITUDE TEST. 20). 000 ce cate eo oo 2.00 


SUMMER SEssION (See Summer Session Bulletin) 


‘Tuition is the charge for instruction and general services of the college, including priv- 
ileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission to all ath- 
letic and forensic contests sponsored by the college; and graduation. The privilege of the 
Artist Series is extended to all full time students, subject to established ticket procedures 
and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne Hall at each event. 


*This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations 
as a department of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the College. The funds are administered by the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Student Body. The net worth, which changes with the results of operations from 
year to year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of the Board of 
Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college paper and 
annual, (2) student body and class membership, and (3) dues for membership in Ass0- 
ciated Men Students and Associated Women Students. 
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_ RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD (Per Semester): 


ere UE SIUPNGES fh. ia. ac a. ae ee ne $4.50 to $4.60 
Ser MNERRESTDENGES 270.08. 2). or SPO eS ee 4,60 


Tuition, room and board, student body and certain other fees are pay- 
able each semester on or before the day of registration. Deferred payments 
may be arranged on the following basis: 

One-third or more in cash at registration. Balance may be paid one-third 
on the first day of the first month following registration, one-third on the 
first day of the second month following registration, and one-third on 
the first day of the third month following registration. 

Other arrangements, satisfactory to the Comptroller, may be made be- 
fore registration, but all college charges must be paid by J anuary 1 and 
June 1 of the fall and spring semesters, respectively. 

A service fee of $1.00 is charged for each $100 deferred (not to exceed 
$5.00). Scholarships, loans and grants-in-aid: given by the college may 
not be used in lieu of cash at registration. 


DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 


For exact fees see Course of Instruction. 


LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, PEIPCOUTSE ee ata. an $2.00 to $10.00 

Berea Oat Gree ec eee cee le. 3.00 

CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE DEPOSIT ......... eo eine hia ore 7.50 

Pe@ATION= “Audios Visual wayaies isn ia bee aie vies ee dacne 7.00 
Student-Teaching, and Placement Fee, PETALiby yee ale 5.00 
California State Compensation premium, 

persemester, ol/student teaching,. ... 0.0... ees 4.00 
(These fees are nonrefundable) 

Music, Apptiep—Individual Instruction ................ 75.00 
ESTES TONE Ee a an nee 15.00 
Practice Fees—no charge for basic time (See 

Page 140) 
For additional practice: 
itaNO-es hours per week 6.0.00... cece kee ratte 
Orcan—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week .............. 9.00 
Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week ...... 5.00 


j 
SPECIAL FEES: 
Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s Office. 
APPOINTMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: 
For students recommended by Occidental College .. no charge 
Renewal fee for students recommended by 
} eter ADC OlerCgh ieay wie. a ibsgig. Sebi ies Bh shea Sad day ons $ 6.00 
Fee for students not recommended by Occidental College 20.00 
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ASSEMBLY ExcusE—LATE REQUEST . 7°)... «7s 2 1.00 
AupiTor’s FEE, per unit: 

LEecTuURE COURSES . .!....044 00 4)s 004. 0 25.00 

Creative Art Courses, including Art 153, per unit .... 50.00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRIDAY OF SEMESTER.... 3.00 
Crepit By Examination (Based on individual study) 

per course 6... eee ss oe 20.00 
Dup.iicaTe RECEIPT FOR STUDENT BILL... .. : ye eee 1.00 
EpucaTion DEPARTMENT—Application fee .............. 3.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ....... $1.00 to 3.00 
Excess Unirs—Beyond Study List Limit, each ........... 4.0.00 
Gym Suits—lInitial fee for four years... 7) eee 3.00 
PrysIcAL EXAMINATION 

Late—First WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION ............ 1.00 

Eacu WrEK THEREAFTER’ ...... 0... 5) 5,0 

For TEACHING CREDENTIAL APPLICANTS .........-.- 5.00 
REGISTRATION, late, perday ...). 2.2). [3 ) Se 1.00 
RESIDENCE Housz Duss: Men... .$2.50 Women.... 4.00 
TEACHER’s CREDENTIAL FEE, per credential ............. 6.00 
TueEsis FoR M.A. DEGREE, binding fee, per copy ........... 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy’ 1.00 
VOCATIONAL! TEST |» «502 0) aR ee 3.00. 

REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
college for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the college and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $50.00. 

Withdrawal after ten days and within the fifth week after registration 
—two-thirds of tuition. 

Withdrawal after the fifth week and within the eighth week after reg- 
istration—one-half of tuition. 

Withdrawal after eight weeks—no refund. 

No refund except for- board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester and 
all other dormitory rooms are filled. In the case of music fees, a pro-rated 
balance, less $3.00 will be refunded. 


All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of 
receipt of which determines the refund period. ; 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college 
have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, AND STUDENT AID 


Each year Occidental College furnishes financial assistance to a substan- 
tial number of students from scholarship endowment income supple- 
mented by appropriations from its general funds. Such funds have been 
and are donated by friends in order that merit may be recognized and 
individual and family resources may be supplemented for students faced 
with financial problems. In addition, many students are helped to find 
employment either on the campus or in nearby communities. 

It is expected that students whose expenses can be met by parents or 
from other sources will not apply for scholarships as financial need must 
be taken into consideration in making awards. Other bases for selection 
of recipients of financial assistance are scholastic excellence, aptitude test 
scores and the applicant’s general record of activities and citizenship. 

Application for financial assistance is made by filing the Parents Con- 
fidential Statement (obtainable from high school and junior college 
counselors) with the College Scholarship Service and requesting that a 
copy be sent to Occidental College. March 1 is the final date for applica- 
tion. A student must be accepted for admission before his application for 
aid can be considered. 

Information concerning special scholarships at the eraduate level under 
the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies may be found on page 
79. 

Information concerning job opportunities can be obtained from the 
Director of the Counseling and Placement Center. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Occidental College is one of a group of thirteen West Coast colleges and 
universities which have adopted a uniform application for financial 
assistance. A clear distinction is made between (1) recognition of aca- 
demic honor and achievement and (2) recognition of financial need for 
assistance, in order that appropriate awards may be made to students as 
they most deserve or need them. 


Honors at ENTRANCE: Awarded in recognition of distinguished aca- 
demic achievement, without regard to financial need, this type of recog- 
‘nition carries no monetary grant. The institutions make their own choice 
of recipients for such Honors at Entrance; no applications are required. 


ScHoLARsHIP GRANTs FoR New Srupents: Scholarship Grants are 
awarded in proportion to the degree of financial need and not as a meas- 
ure of academic achievement or honor. However, because scholarship 
funds are limited, Scholarship Grants generally must be awarded on a 
selective basis and thus previous records and apparent promise of candi- 
dates usually are factors which determine who will receive the grants. 
The amount of the Grant ranges from $100 to $1,800. 
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ALUMNI ScHoLarRsuHIPs: In addition to Scholarship Grants the college 
awards several Alumni Scholarships each year to incoming freshmen. 
Although need is a factor in these awards, outstanding scholarship and 
evidence of superior aptitude are primary criteria. These scholarships 
carry a financial stipend of from $500 to $2,000 per year, and are four- 
year awards. It is necessary to maintain a thoroughly satisfactory record 
in order to retain these scholarships. 


SPECIAL ScHoLARsHiPs: Scholarship grants of one-half tuition for resi- 
dence students and one-fourth tuition for those not living on the campus 
may be made available to sons and daughters of ordained ministers in 
full-time Christian service provided that the amount involved makes it 
possible to meet expenses. The American Chemical Society, the Southern 
California Association of Physics Teachers, the California Scholarship 
Federation, Alpha Gamma Sigma, the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the United States Office of Naval Research have special 
scholarships open to properly qualified applicants. Information concern- 
ing these special scholarships may be obtained through either the organi- 
zation named or the Director of Student Aid. 


ScHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN CourRsE: Sophomore students 
who establish financial need and who have attained satisfactory academic 
and citizenship records are eligible to apply for consideration for Scholar- 
ship Grants. Juniors and seniors may be considered on the same bases, but 
in the case of upper division students loans play an increasing role in the 
student aid program. In the case of graduate students, loans are the major 
source of assistance. 

If a student who has been the recipient of a Scholarship Grant at Occi- 
dental College transfers to an institution of approximately comparable 
cost, he may be required to sign a note for the amount of such grant. 


Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, stu- 
dent loan funds totaling approximately $217,000 are available from 
which loans are made to students in the junior and senior years at low 
interest rates. These loans are to be repaid within ten years of graduation 
and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic standing and economl- 
cal habits of expenditure. 


Tuer NationaL Derense Act Loan Funps are a part of the college loan 
funds and are available on application to the Committee on Scholarships 
and Student Aid in the same manner as other funds. Priority is given to 
persons going into public school teaching and to those majoring in the 
sciences and foreign language. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ScHoLaRsHIPs: Occidental College has desig- 
nated certain funds to be used annually for financial assistance of quali- 
fied students from foreign countries accepted for admission. In addition, 
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the college maintains each year a student exchange program, sponsored 
jointly by students and college administration, with at least two accred- 
ited universities in foreign lands. Details are available through the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Epwiw E. Berne, now $2,810, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, for one or more worthy and needy students of high char- 
acter and good sportsmanship interested in Physical Education as a career. 


Joun AND Annie E. K. Bipwe xt, $25,078, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, first 
man to lead an overland emigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, 
California, in 1900. 


Rosert G. anp Amanpa J. BLEE, $2,000, a gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 
pioneers of Santa Ana. 


LoutsE AND Manion Bonsack, $10,000, a gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack of 
Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter. 


Dr. Epwin Forrest Boyn of Los Angeles, $355, a gift in 1924. 


Tueopore S. anp Epiru Newext Brown, $26,572, established in 1957 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore S. Brown for worthy and needy students. 


Dean Tuomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928. He admin- 
istered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 


Anna B. Crarx of Los Angeles, $1,500, a bequest in 1935. 


Mary Anprews Ciark AND Mary Marcarer MILier Memorial, $1,900, gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark of 
Los Angeles in 1928. 


Tue Crass oF 1916 ENpowep Scuotarsurp, $25,000, the income from which 
goes to a “superior young person with an exceptionally high degree of scho- 
lastic attainment and who possesses qualifications for responsible and dedi- 
cated leadership?’ 


Horace CLe.anp, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory 
of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of 
heed, merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie 
Glass Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’o7. 


LoutsE Cook Music Scuorarsuip, a fund of $1,500 established in memory of 
Mrs. Laurence R. Cook by her husband and friends to assist worthy students in 
the field of Music. 


O, G. Crawrorp of Colton, a bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity payments 
and then available for scholarships. 


AtBert B, anp FLorENcE O. Cutter, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to 
be divided equally between men and women students and preferably to stu- 
dents from Riverside, home of the donors. 


Lint1an Pascat Day Scuotarsuie Funp For Wipows, $33,710.59, the income 
from the fund to be used as scholarships and loans to needy worthy American 
widows. 


Francis anv Apa C. Dimmicx, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 
1906. 
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Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 


department. 


ENpowep ScHotarsHip Funp, $3,686, collected by the Classes of 16, 20, ’25, 
°24, and ’40, the income from which is added to general scholarship funds. 


Tue Davin R. Farres INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP, $26,435, established by 
Mrs. David R. Faries in 1958, the income from which annually shall be 
awarded at the discretion of the faculty Committee on Scholarships to a stu- 
dent or students who shall be either (a) a foreign student majoring in any field 
or study, or (b) a student majoring in international relations, diplomacy and 
world affairs. 


Muss R. M. Fixes, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906. 


FouNpATIONS INCORPORATED, a sum of $35,000, the income from which is to be 
used for student aid. : 


RAPHAEL AND NorMAN B. Herman, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 
Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


Martin Hoover, $5,000, a gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in 
honor of her husband. 


Joun Jay Hopxtns, $19,142, established in 1958 by gifts from his estate and 
from the John Jay Hopkins Foundation, in memory of Mr. Hopkins, x’15, with 
a preference in favor of students majoring in mathematics or any one of the 
physical sciences. 


Mrs. Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid 
men and women of promise who without financial help could not complete 
their college course. 


Davin Travis Huycxe Memorit, $14,072, established by his parents and rela- 
tives in 1949 as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, who lost 
his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the Naval Air 
Corps, to which was added in 1956 a gift from the estate of his maternal grand- 
parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. Cree T. Work of Texas. 


Tue James IrnvINE ScHOLARSHIPS, $60,000, gifts in 1956 and 1957 from the | 
James Irvine Foundation, the income from which will be used to assist men 
and women students in the payment of college expenses. The benefits of this | 
fund are limited to students residing in the State of California, with preference | 
given to those residing in Orange County. 


Cuar_es EK LinpsLey SCHOLARSHIP IN SPEECH, $4,717, established in 1957 bya. 
gift from a friend of the college which is being added to by others. 


James N. Locke of Coachella, California, $750, a bequest in 1945. 


Frank N. Macruerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit, $12,528, a be- 
quest placed in trust and made available in 1950. 


Emma E. Mars—A gift, the income from which is used as grants to seniors for 
travel in Europe. | 


Emiuie C. anp ALBERT L. Meyer, $14,266, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. 
Meyer for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


J. M. anv Exxa E. New zt of Los Angeles, $2,500, a gift in 1937 by the parents 
of Paul Newell, ’28. | 
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Dr. AND Mrs. Garrett NEwxirk AND JoHN Martin Newkirk, $7,907, a be- 
quest in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Chris- 
tian work. 


ARTHUR AND Francis W. Nose, $16,175, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble of 
Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sophomore 
year. 


H. P. Parsons, $5,000, a bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend. 
J. I. Parsons, $1,000, a gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALiFrorNniA, $5,000. The following 
Presbyterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign for 
which Occidental in conjunction with the church awards $140 per year to an 
outstanding member of each congregation: 


First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 
First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 
First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 


Maser WILson RicHarDs SCHOLARSHIP FUND, $3,000 awarded annually, begin- 
ning in 1952-53, to young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of need 
and sound scholarship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey S. Hill. 
Oscar AND LEAH Puituies Ropsins Memoria Funp, $105,637, established in 
1958, by the estate of Oscar Robbins. ; 


a L. ScHooNoveEr, $664, a gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 
mother. 


D. M. SHipMAn, $1,000, a bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915. 


FRED STEBLER, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
was a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 
LovEsE PEerrce Switzer Memonria., $1,460, gift in 1950 of Helene and Made- 
lene Switzer. for a student interested in physical education, sports, and inter- 
collegiate athletics and possessed of worthy character. 
Lizut. Krevorx V. TasHJ1An, 43, $3,650, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. 
Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed in 
action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a morally 
repayable grant-in-aid. 
Mary J. Taytor of Los Angeles, $8,700, a bequest in 1951 from a friend deeply 
Interested in Christian education. 
Praru TIFFIN, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 1914, 
in memory of their daughter. 
War Memonrtt, $11,356, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 
\a Ee college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
War IT. 


IsaBeLLA Wuyte of Pasadena, $14,000, a gift in 1931. 
SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ANNUAL 
GIFTS AND GRANTS 


AupHa Sorority ScHo.arsuip, an award of $150 made annually to a junior or 
senior woman whose qualifications and need have been established by the 
scholarship committee. 
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Atumnt Funp, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and 
allocated by the Board of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1959-60 this 
fund totaled approximately $75,000. 


Tuer AssociateD Men SrupeNts ScHo.arsHip, $150, awarded annually to a 
man of high academic achievement who has contributed to the life of the 
college. 


Tur Brexins VAN AND STORAGE CoMPANY SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000 per year, avail- 
able to a son or daughter of an employee of the company attending Occiden- 
tal College. The scholarship was established in 1957. 


Tue FLoreNcE Norma Brapy SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1954 by the Gamma 
Kappa Theta Sorority, to be administered by the Dean of Women for emer- 
gency purposes or scholarship grants to worthy students. Contributed to date, 


$1,035. 
Tue C. E Braun « Co. ScHorarsuies, established in 1952 for outstanding young 
men of merit and need. In 1959-60 this fund totaled $2,000. 


Tue CatirorniA BANK SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1957, to assist deserving 
young men in their junior and senior years who are planning to follow a busi- 
ness career. 


Crown ZELLERBACH FouUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1956-57 for an 
upper division student majoring in pre-medicine who is a citizen of the United 
States and is elected without regard to color, sex, creed, or country of origin. 
Financial need is not a primary consideration in the annual award of $600. 


Cyprus Mines CorporaATION SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1957 for awards to 
students in the physical sciences. | 


Tuer Eset Scuoiarsuips of $500, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles t 
outstanding men and women of the college. 


Tue Mary Patricia Davipson SCHOLARSHIP FUND, in memory of a late mem- 
ber of the class of 1949, supported annually by contributions from a founda- 
tion of like name. This scholarship grant is to be awarded annually to a. 
worthy student of high character having financial need. | 


Tue Wiiiiam C. Free anp Mazy Betyi Free Scuoxarsuips, established in 
1957 by the Mazy Bell Free Estate, for students who are needy, worthy, of | 
deserving mind, and of promising ability and personality, one of whom must | 
be in Music. Scholarship grant may cover living expenses and tuition. Avail- | 
able for 1960-61, $7,000. 


Tue Wiis N. ann Jennrz H. Goopwin Scuotarsuip, $600, established by 
the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate for aid in vocational training. | 


Tue Haynes FounpATION ScHoLarsHIrs, one full-tuition scholarship and one 
tuition-subsistence scholarship, are awarded annually to superior students 
who are majoring in the social sciences. 


Francis Morrat Horr Scuoxarsuip, $1,100, established by the Hoyt M. and 
Rose B. Leisure Foundation, to be awarded to a student preparing for actuarial 
work who is deemed worthy academically and possesses a financial need. First 
preference shall be a son or daughter of an employee of the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company, or an employee of that company. | 


INTERCHEMICAL CorPORATION SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1956, to be awarded 
to juniors or seniors majoring in chemistry on the basis of need, academic 
ability, character, and potential promise. 
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Tue James S. Kemper Founpation Scuotarsuirs, each providing $1,100 an- 
nually for four years, are awarded to qualified young men contemplating 
careers in insurance administration. For a fifth year, in a graduate school, 
$1,000 additional may be available. 


Layne Founpation Scuotarsuip, two full tuition scholarships awarded an- 
nually, established in 1957 for the benefit of students majoring in religion and 
preparing to enter full-time Christian service. 


Tue OccrpENTAL CoLteEce Women’s Crus Scuotarsuip Funn, established by 
the Occidental College Women’s Club and based on receipts from the Thorne 
Hall Travel Series; the money to be used for emergency purposes as determined 
by the Dean of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship grants to worthy 
students. In 1959-60 this fund totaled approximately $3,000. 


Tue Ropert Grant Martin Grapuate SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLIsH, $225, estab- 
lished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, 
Professor of English, 1924-31. 


Tue Grorce Henry Mayr ScHo.arsuipes, established as a trust fund adminis- 
tered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Company, by George 
Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees name the institutions to 
benefit from this fund and the amount to be distributed on a yearly basis. The 
college designates the persons to receive the scholarships. In 1959-60 this fund 
amounted to $10,000. 


Cartes Frepertck Morsr Scuo.arsuips, established as a memorial in 1958 
for Department of Music scholarship grants, to be administered by the chair- 
man of the department. Total to date, $3,393. 


Ture PaNHELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, an annual gift by the Panhellenic Council 
of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need. Given for use in 1959-60, 
$200. 


Tue H. B. Sirtimawn ScuHotarsuip, $50, received through the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Tue Sigma Aupua Jota Music Scuorarsuip, $125, given annually by the Occi- 
dental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major 
of high musicianship and need. 


Taz Aurrep P. Stoan Nationa ScHorarsuHip, established in 1958, a grant up 
to $1,400 annually for four years (as determined by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships), given by the Alfred P Sloan Foundation, Inc., to a male student prefer- 
ably in mathematics, the sciences, engineering, or business administration, 
beginning with the freshman year and renewable upon commendable per- 
formance. 


Tae Witiiam R. Sraats anp Company ScuHo.arsuip, $1,100, established in 
1954 for students in economics, selection to be made by the Scholarship Com- 
mittee in consultation with the department. 


TEacHER EpuCcATION SCHOLARSHIP OF THE CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, grant of $400 for a student majoring in elementary education. 


Trmes-Mirror ScHoarsHips, to assist worthy and needy students whose fields 
of study are economics, history, political science, or psychology. First prefer- 
ence in awarding is to sons and daughters of employees of the Times-Mirror 
Company. In 1959-60 this fund amounted to $1500. 


Tae Har B. Waris GrapuATE SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000, established Mr. Wallis 
im 1954 for a graduate student in Psychology, selected by the department with 
$ approval. 
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PRIZES 


Tur Cuaries W. List Memorrat Awarp: Two or more prizes annually from 
the income of an endowed fund to be awarded equally to at least one man and 
one woman chosen from the top one-third of the freshman class ranked scho- 
lastically and based on achievement rather than need. Each award is $500. 
Factors to be considered are: (1) leadership, (2) character and personality, 
(3) maturity of purpose, and (4) good citizenship and Christian ideals. If the 
student is not in residence, the amount may be reduced. The endowment sup- 
porting this award was contributed by two sisters and a daughter in memory 
of Mr. List, an alumnus of the Class of 1908. 


DanieL Stewart Hammack MemoriAL—Junior Crass Honor Awarp: Estab- 
lished in 1955 by Mrs. Daniel S. Hammack, Dan S. Hammack, Jr., and friends 
as a Memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, trustee from 1925 to 
1953. The sum of $250 to be awarded annually at the Commencement season, 
preferably alternating each year to a junior man or woman judged to be out- 
standing on grounds of high scholarship, strong moral character, loyalty to the 
Christian ideals of the college, and contributions to student life and welfare. 


SeL.tzER Awarp: An award of $100 each to the freshman man and freshman 
woman with the highest grade point average for the year. Provided through 
funds given by Mr. Jules E. Seltzer, matched by college funds. 


Tue Martin DweLLe KNEELAND ParizE Funp: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a student 
preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good all 
around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


Tue Rosert T. Moore Poetry Prizes: From an endowment of $2,500, the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Robert T. Moore. Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 for the three best 
poems written by undergraduate students are annually awarded. : 


Tue STERLING Morton ConstTiTuTIONAL Essay Funp: From an endowment of 
$11,335 established by Sterling Morton, annual prizes of $100, $50, and $25 
are awarded for the three best essays submitted by an undergraduate on sub- 
jects related to the history and Constitution of the United States. 


Tue ExrzaBetH Davis Peters MemoriaL Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in Bur- | 
bank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the music major who | 
in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to 
advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 


Tue Percy E Scoumacuer Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the senior | 
who in his or her college career has made an outstanding contribution to the © 
work of the college within the field of the dramatic arts. : 


Tue Frep H. ScHAvueEr Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in con- 
junction with the college athletic program. 

Tue B. H. Currey Tropny: Established in 1956 by the Associated Men Stu- 
dents in honor of the Dean of Men to be awarded annually to the outstanding 
freshman basketball player. 

Tue Jim Harvey Tropuy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in | 
honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 
trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. | 
ATHLETE OF THE YEAR Tropuy: Established in 1951 by the Associated Men 
Students to honor the outstanding graduating senior in the field of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 
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INTER-FRATERNITY SING PrizE Funp: An endowment of $4,000 given by Mrs. 
Alphonzo E. Bell, the income from which is to be used as prize money for the 
annual sing. 

StuDENT Book Co.LLecrtion Contest: A Student Book Collection Contest, open 
to juniors and seniors who are not previous winners, is sponsored annually by 
the Library Patrons to encourage student ownership of books, First, second 
and third prizes of $75, $50, and $25, respectively, are awarded each spring. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 
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memes loss Clark—Gilft of Mrs. J.R. Clark ..... 0... eee ee eee 5,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club.. 5,678 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ...................... 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental College 
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Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Loan Fund—Gift of 
Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority in 1959. (Administered by 
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Loan Funds 


SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS 
Administered by the Dean of Men: 


MacInnes Loan Funp, established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a 
memorial to Rev. John M. MaclInnes, consisting of short-term 
non-interest bearing loans of $25 or less ................... $ 1,250 


Rotita E Dennis Loan Funp, established as a memorial by 
Herbert Dennis... 0.60. ca ee oss oe ne os 5 335 


Administered by the Dean of Women: 
FANNY ALBINGER LoAN Funp, established in 1955 in memory of 


Fanny, Albinger. «i. 5 50+ 0s sie uur # eysta 4s 0 eae 645 
D.A.R. Loan Funp, established in 1940 in memory of Mrs. Mary 

Bi Bisks. on... 0 66) cals age ths re’ Oly ape po aig neat nr 50 
Nrewcoms Loan Funp, established in 1958 by Mrs. James G. 

Newcomb 0.5 ice eas oe ete we ole Sale = oie elle es pues 1,000 
Juuta A. Preat Loan Funp, established in 1941 ............... 100 
Women’s UNIversiry CLius Juniors, established in 1938 ....... 50 


HicHLAND Park Kiwanis CLus STuDENT Loan Funp, established in 
1958. In 1959-60 the fund totaled: ...0° 5). 0... 3h ss cise 1,757 


Victor ALDEN RoBERTSON AND GEorGIA MAxweELu RoBertTson Epuca- 
TIONAL FuNp, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be augmented by further payments and testamentary 
provisions. 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 
funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 
years to Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. | 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Rotary Club of Alhambra. 

Rotary Club of Glendale. 

Rotary Club of Hollywood. 

Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 

Rotary Club of Pasadena. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 
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RESIDENCE 


The residence facilties of the college include ten residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Stewart-Cleland, Bell-Young and Pauley Halls which accommo- 
date 462 men on campus; and Orr-Chilcott, Erdman, Haines, and New- 
comb Halls, which provide on-campus living for 466 women. All residence 
facilities are under the supervision of carefully selected Head Residents. 
In addition, there are twenty-two apartments for married students. 

Accommodations in the residence halls include both single and double 
rooms, some of which have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the 
College Union Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both 
attractiveness and sound dietetic principles. 


MEN 


All freshman and sophomore men who are not living with their parents or 
legal guardians must live in the college halls of residence. Junior men are 
expected to live in residence halls, unless special permission to live off- 
campus is given by the Dean of Men. Seniors who are not living at home 
may live in fraternity houses or in rooms approved by the Dean of Men. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ROOMS ARE RENTED FOR THE ENTIRE ACADEMIC YEAR. 


New students make application for residence through the office of the 
Director of Admissions as a part of their application for admission. Stu- 
dents previously matriculated make application for residence through 
the offices of the Dean of Men and Dean of Women. 

Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
) of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reser- 
_ vation, inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 

The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to association 
meetings, conventions and other related groups in the residence halls 
during vacation periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of 
such contemplated occasions and assurance given to them that every rea- 
sonable precaution will be used by the college in the safeguarding of their 
personal property during such occupancy. 
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The college reserves the right at all times to enter the rooms of students 
living in the dormitories for such purposes as the administration of the 
college in its discretion may deem proper. 


ROOM DEPOSITS 


A deposit of $50.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 
toward rental for the second semester. This deposit is non-refundable. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 


The halls and dining rooms will be closed during the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During these vacations when the halls are closed, 
provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 
students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and the health staff are not available when 
the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings. Rugs are provided 
only in Wylie, Orr, Haines and Erdman Halls. The college provides for the 
periodical cleaning of students’ rooms and for weekly linen service. The 
following items are provided by the student: bedding, pillow, bedspread, 
bureau scarves, study lamp, metal waste basket, glass curtains (plain), 
draperies—if desired. 

It is advisable to delay the purchase of curtains and draperies until the 
students see their rooms, inasmuch as the size of the rooms, window meas- 
urements and color of rugs vary. 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry, or other articles of 
value in students’ rooms. 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities. It pro- 
vides also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the 
student body. 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a mem- 
ber of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active jot committees 
representing the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of 
this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
academic and extracurricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT. 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. 
The college places each student on his honor to conduct himself in all 
scholastic and extracurricular activities in accordance with the highest 
principles of personal integrity. | 

This means that cheating in any phase of academic work, or acts which 
would violate principles of personal integrity are violations of the Honor 
Spirit. As a part of responsible living, the students are on their honor to 
safeguard these privileges not only for themselves, but for other students 
as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and 
impose penalities in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed 
of six students, appointed by the A.S.O.C. president in consultation with 


_ the present Court members and approved by vote of the A.S.O.C. Council. 


The success of the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the stu- 


dent body in making sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 


This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, and repre- 
sents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


| The active student association engages in a wide range of cultural, educa- 
tional, recreational and social activities and controls certain student 


enterprises under the supervision of the college administration. The Asso- 
ciated Students operates under a constitution and by-laws, and is gov- 
erned by a legislative Council and elected administrative officers. The 
thirty-four member A.S.O.C. Council includes the student body officers, 
as well as the presidents of the Associated Men Students and the Associ- 
ated Women Students, and the presidents of the senior, junior, sopho- 
more and freshman classes. Other members of the Council include elected 
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representatives from each academic department of the college. Repre- 
sentatives from the administration and faculty are also members of the 
A.S.O.C. Council without voting power. The Council meets weekly to 
discuss student problems, promote student activities, consider presidential 
appointments, appropriate student body funds, and reflect student atti- 
tudes on questions of administrative policy. Council meetings are open 
to all students. 

The President of the Associated Students is the chief executive officer 
of the student body and is responsible for making all appointments to 
nonelective student offices and for coordinating the activities of the 
student body, in addition to serving as A.S.O.C. representative in com- 
munity and college life. Occidental is proud of the responsible role taken 
by students in active support and development of the college through 
such methods as student representatives on certain faculty and adminis- 
tration committees and a fruitful interchange of ideas among adminis- 
tration, faculty and students. The four classes and the men’s and 
women’s organizations are considered an integral part of the Associated 
Students. The activities of the student body are financed by a fee (see 
page 34.). By action of the Associated Students, this fee is required of all 
undergraduates and is collected by the college. Occidental students are 
members of the Inter-Collegiate Council and are active in conferences, 
regional, national and world affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and 
activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils 
carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence Coun- 
cil and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the Execu- 
tive Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to college 
life. This is done through participation in the preregistration program 
for new students and through a carefully planned sponsor system main- 
tained throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women Students 
assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly programs and for the 
annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given to the interests 
of the off-campus women whose president is a member of the A.W.S. 
Council. 

The Residence Council shares with the college administration the 
responsibility for the management of the residence halls, and for the 
establishment of standards in group living. The Council is composed of 
a president elected by the women in residence, the president of each 
women’s residence, representatives-at-large, as well as a freshman repre- 
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sentative from each residence, a representative appointed by Panhellenic, 
and the Dean of Women who serves as adviser. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
and enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the 
Executive Council of the A.W.S. The Board is composed of one member 
from each women’s residence. 

The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
A.S.O.C. Council. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students organization is concerned with the welfare 
and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.MLS. sponsors 
the Intramural Athletic Program for men, handles the picnic during the 
freshman orientation program, stages the All College Bar-B-Que, sponsors 
a banquet each semester, and acts in support of many other projects con- 
cerning the men students and the entire student body. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of four men: the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. Under this council is an assembly composed 
of approximately twenty-five men with equal representation from each 
class. Divided into two groups, the activities board and the service board, 
this assembly along with a representative from each of the four social 
fraternities, a representative from each men’s residence hall, a representa- 
tive of the off-campus men, and the president of the freshman class, decide 
and act upon events and services recommended by the executive council. 
This assembly also makes recommendations which the A.M.S. president 
carries to the A.S.O.C. Council and Student Life Committee. 

Each men’s residence hall sends two representatives to a Men’s Resi- 
dence Council. This group sets residence policy in cooperation with the 
Manager of Residence and the Dean of Men, and also serves as a judicial 
_ body for residence living. 


OCCIDENTAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


‘The Christian emphasis of the college is expressed in part through 
Occidental Christian Fellowship. Every student is welcome to share in 
its programs and activities. This interdenominational student fellow- 
ship is coordinated and directed by student committees working with 
the College Chaplain. The program centers in a weekly meeting on Sun- 
day evening. Additional activities include vesper services and morning 
prayers through which students share their Christian faith and concern, 
study groups through which the relation of Christian faith to particular 
aspects of academic life are investigated with faculty members, and social 
action projects through which concern for local, national, and interna- 
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tional problems is manifest. Also, each year a Student-Faculty Conference 
on Christian faith and life is sponsored by Occidental Christian Fellow- 
ship and, during the fall semester, a distinguished theologian or minister 
is brought to the campus as an assembly speaker and to meet with stu- 
dents in small groups. 

As an interdenominational student association, Occidental Christian 
Fellowship represents the major protestant denominations on campus and 
supports the work of the National Council of Churches, the World Council 
of Churches, the United Student Christian Council, and the World Stu- 
dent Federation. 


ATHLETICS 


Opportunity is offered in many forms of intercollegiate sports for men 
and intramural sports for men and women, including tennis, baseball, 
football, basketball, swimming, track, water polo, cross country, sailing, 
modern dance, and gymnastics. The college believes in and encourages 
all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical 
development and well being of its students. 

Occidental is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as 
with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which 
apply to all within the conference. 3 

The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that 
students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See page 
60 for statement of legal responsibility of the college and information 
concerning accident insurance. | 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by | 
extracurricular activity in the fields of public speaking, debate and public 
discussion, and dramatics. College credit toward graduation is allowed 
for this work. Although the department believes there is a certain value 
in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tournaments, 
it holds to the function of public speaking as an educational medium 
and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, emphasizing 
the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, and stimulating 
concrete audience response. The ‘Tau Kappa Alpha Fraternity is the 
organizational core for forensic activities. 

Through the Occidental Players and the Occidental Alumni Players, 
the department brings to the campus each year three major dramatic 
performances. This schedule is supplemented by a series of one-act and 
playreading programs presented in the Play Mill Theatre. 

Radio and television interests at Occidental function through courses. 
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‘in telecommunications, dramatic interpretation and production princi- 
ples and practice. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to partici- 
pate actively in musical performance. The College Choir, the College 
Band and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open 
by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each glee club has 
its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour of 
approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental 
and vocal, are given encouragement. The material studied and pro- 
erammed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and educate both 
participants and auditors and to present the best of contemporary, even 
local, composition as well as classic masterworks; familiarity with both 
is consciously sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year the best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PULICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the col- 
lege year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental} appears weekly, and 
consistently receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate Press. 
“Fang, a humor magazine, appears periodically throughout the year. “La 
_Encina;’ the college annual, is published each spring. The student body 
issues each fall a “Handbook” of its organizations and activities. Financed 
mainly through student body funds, all of these publications are edited, 
managed, and staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity for 
experience to those who are interested in journalism. The Associated 
Students Publications Board oversees and coordinates these publications. 
Editors are appointed by the A.S.O.C. president in consultation with the 
Publications Board and approved by vote of the Council. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


‘The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, Decem- 
‘ber 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
Delta of California, established in 1926. The members in course are 
elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral charac- 
ter. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held 
im October, in March, and during Commencement week. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinc- 
tion in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 
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Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding charac- 
ter, activity and leadership. The women’s organization is the Dranzen 
chapter of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its members at 
the end of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and leader- 
ship. A specified scholarship standard, above the general student body 
average, must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have less than 
five nor more than twenty members. 

Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in 
student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. ‘Ten new members are selected 
each year from the freshman class. | 

Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to pro- 
mote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. 
Membership in Tiger ‘Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and par- 
ticipation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than twenty 
members may be chosen each year. 

Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history 
fraternity; Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia of America, Eta Kappa Chapter, 
national music fraternity for men; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music 
fraternity for women majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national 
physical education fraternity for men; Psi Chi, national psychology fra- 
ternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and dramatic fraternity for women; 
Sigma Xi Club, national scientific research organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, 
national physics society; Student Affiliates of the American Chemical So- 
ciety; Alpha Chi Sigma, national professional chemical fraternity; Alpha | 
Mu Gamma, national foreign language society; ‘lau Kappa Alpha, na- 
tional forensics fraternity; Kappa Mu Epsilon, national mathematics 
undergraduate fraternity; Alpha Kappa Delta, national sociology fra- 
ternity; and the California Student Teachers’ Association. | 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Interest in foreign affairs is reflected in many activities at Occidental. 
The International Club includes students from different countries, among 
them Americans who are interested in the cultures of other lands. Sep- 
arate majors in Latin American Affairs and in Diplomacy and World 
Affairs indicate academic emphasis on international interests. A student 
exchange program is sponsored jointly by students and the college ad- 
ministration. A special Certificate of Attendance is given to international | 
students who do not complete work for Occidental College degrees, pro-— 
vided they have been in attendance at Occidental for one full academic 
year, have passed in at least twelve units of academic work, and have 
met other requirements outlined by the International Students’ Advisory 
Committee. | 
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OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: Laurean, women’s literary society; 
Art Club; Geology Club; Occidental Physical Education Majors Club; 
Panel of Americans; Women’s Recreational Association; Occidental Play- 
ers; Pre-Medical Club; Occidental Dance Group; Sailing Club; Ski Club; 
Young Democrats; and Young Republicans. 

Social organizations for both men and women are active on the cam- 
pus. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men; national fraternities 
of Alpha ‘Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
Kappa Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women; the local 
sororities of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha, Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron 
Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


In addition to all graduates of Occidental College, every person who has 
completed at least one year of undergraduate work at Occidental 
becomes a member of the Occidental Alumni Association upon gradua- 
tion of his class. Graduate students who have completed a year of work 
at the college are also members of the Alumni Association. The Alumni 
Association, under the direction of the Alumni Board of Governors of 
fifteen members, five elected annually for three-year terms, seeks to con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of Occidental to strengthen the bond which 
exists between the college and its former students. One member of the 
Alumni Association is nominated each year to the Board of Trustees to 
serve for a term of three years. This results in three Alumni Trustees 
serving on the official college Board at all times. 

The President of the Alumni Association is elected annually and is the 
oificial representative of the Association for all occasions such as Home- 
coming Day and Alumni Day. He is a voting member of the Board of 
Governors. 

“The Occidental Alumnus” magazine is published three times per 
year. Alumni Clubs exist in all of the major population areas of the coun- 
try. These are composed of both men and women. In addition, there are 
local Tiger Clubs for men and for women. 

An Alumni Annual Giving Fund campaign is conducted each year 
through an Alumni Annual Giving Fund Committee. Other major Alum- 
ni activities under the direction of the Board of Governors are those of the 
Campus Events Committee, Student Orientation Committee, Memorials 
Committee, Historical Committee, Library Affairs Committee, Spiritual 
Emphasis Committee, Traditions Committee and Constitution Committee. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 
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STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and with- 
out the college. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, 
honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of 
the college, will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, 
including suspension or dismissal. The college reserves the right to 
withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 
financial obligations either to the college, to student organizations, or to 
others in the community. The college also reserves the right, without 
naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student whose 
presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative officers of the 
college, is believed to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of the 
Dean of Men and Dean of Women. Resources available to them in assist- 
ing students in their adjustment to various phases of college life include 
the services of the Health Staff with two College Physicians, the members 
of the Department of Psychology and the College Chaplain, and of the 
several offices and committees concerned with student interests. On rec- 
ommendation, students may be referred to qualified psychiatrists. 
Advisers for special pre-professional fields and major department chair- 
men cooperate in counseling concerning academic programs. Students in 
the Honors Program are assigned to specially selected Honors Counselors. 

The college maintains a Counseling and Placement Center for the bene- 
fit of students. The Center’s counseling functions are to assist students in 
dealing with educational, vocational, and related personal-social prob- 
lems, and to guide them in their formulation of career plans. It is designed 
to meet the developmental needs of students as they make basic personal, 
social and academic decisions. A fee of $3.00 is charged to cover the costs _ 
of tests and inventories used. The service is available to alumni at a fee 
of $15.00 and to the general public with an educational objective in view 
at a fee of $35.00. 

Placement services are designed to provide seniors and alumni with 
information relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make 
contacts with industrial and governmental representatives both on and — 
off campus. In addition, the placement office assists sudents in securing 
part-time and summer employment. 

A specialized service is provided by the Education Department for 
those who wish to obtain positions in the teaching profession. See page 
35 for fees for this service. 
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A Veterans’ adviser gives special consideration to the interests and 
needs of returning service men and women. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory 
experiment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to 
assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and 
the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of 
the individual. 

Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, 
all undergraduate women and all freshman and sophomore men must 
live in a residence under college supervision. Junior men are expected to 
live in residence halls, unless special permission to live off campus is given 
by the Dean of Men. Senior men who are not living at home may live 
in fraternity houses or in rooms approved by the Dean of Men. Informa- 
tion concerning residence facilities and regulations will be found on 
pages 4.7-48. 

Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives, 
and representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
halls, give consideration to general problems of residence mutually 
affecting men’s and women’s interests. (See pages 50-51.) 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Opportunities for learning social skills and developing social competence 
are an essential part of college. To this end a varied program is planned 
at Occidental College to provide areas for social growth. 

Student officers are charged with the responsibility for social events, 
and the.Dean of Men and Dean of Women work with student com- 
mittees to plan a balanced program. This program includes all-college 
dances, residence hall parties, class affairs and events for special interest 
groups. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations on the 
campus will be found on page 55. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Occidental students have the rich educational experience of hearing and 
seeing much of the finest in the culture of Western Civilization and of 
meeting distinguished personages brought to the campus under special 
programs. 

College presentations in the performing arts include the annual Glee 
Club Home Concert and the Orchestra, Band and Dance Group Concerts. 
Occidental also presents various television programs each year over NBC. 

The Artist and Lecture Series in Thorne Hall presents artists from the 
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Metropolitan Opera, Juilliard and similar institutions. Occidental’s an- 
nual Faculty Award Lecture presents a distinguished work of scholarship | 
by a faculty member. 

The Occidental Remsen Bird Lecturers in 1959 and i960 included 
Allan Nevins, historian from Columbia University; Dexter Perkins, for- 
eign policy scholar from Cornell University; John Mason Brown, New 
York drama critic; Joseph Sittler, theologian from the University of Chi- 
cago; Paul ‘Tillich, University Professor in philosophical theology at Har- 
vard University; and Howard Mumford Jones, professor of English at 
Harvard. The Staats Lecturer in Economics for 1959 was Courtney C. 
Brown, Dean of Columbia’s Graduate School of Business and, for 1960, 
Dr. Alfred C. Neal, president of the Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted on a distinc- 
tively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential part 
of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his own 
choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion as 
as part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the en- 
richment and expression of the religious life on campus. Attendance at 
all services and programs is voluntary. | 

Occidental College Chapel, held each Sunday morning in Alumni 
Chapel, expresses the concern of the entire household for Christian wor- 
ship. The Committee on Public Worship, consisting of students and facul- 
ty representing various segments of the College community, plans and 
organizes the service. The President of the College serves as chairman of | 
the committee; and he or the Chaplain or a faculty member presides at 
the service. The College Choir, directed by Dr. Howard Swan, furnishes — 
music throughout the year. Preaching is provided by guest ministers and 
by faculty. | 

Each year at least one distinguished theologian speaks at assembly and 
visits with students through small group discussions. During the academic 
year 1959-60, Joseph Sittler from Chicago and Paul Tillich from Harvard, — 
as Remsen Bird Lecturers, addressed student audiences. 

Occidental Christian Fellowship is the interdenominational Protestant 
organization on campus. This organization through student committees 
sponsors a variety of activities including weekday worship services, study 
groups, and service projects. Attendance at conferences sponsored by de- 
nominations and Student Christian Associations is encouraged. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The college makes a particular effort to safeguard the health of its stu- 
dents, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an essen- 
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tial part of a college program, and that good health is necessary if full 
value is to be attained from curricular activities. 

A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including evi- 
dence of small-pox vaccination within the last three years and a chest 
x-ray within the current year, are part of the admission credentials. A 
medical examination is required of all students at the beginning of each 
year.* Active immunization for tetanus is required of all who participate 
on intercollegiate athletic teams. Tetanus Toxoid is given by members of 
the health service staff at the time of approval for athletic participation. 
It is strongly recommended for all other students and is available at the 
Student Health Center. 

Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
courses in the Physical Education Department to develop physical health 
as well as skills in various sports that may be enj oyed both in college and 
in later life. : 

The health service of the college also attempts to prevent illness by 
supervision of living conditions in the residence halls and fraternity and 
sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, and by continual 
care of the college environment. Cooperation from both parents and stu- 
dents is needed and expected in carrying through this program in order 
that it may be of value to all. : 

The health services and facilities of the college are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during 
daily office hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equipped 
as a small modern hospital and is staffed by three registered nurses and 
two attendant physicians. Emmons Memorial furnishes care to students 
who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of the 
medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of 
four days per semester within the tuition charge. Due to limited bed ca- 
pacity, this service can only be extended to students whose homes are at 
such a distance or whose illness is of such a nature that transportation to 
their homes is inadvisable. Nonresident students, however, will be charged 
$2.70 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service for additional 
_ days is charged at the rate of $6.00 per day, students in residence receiv- 
Ing credit of $2.20 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if 
temporary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right to 
give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be 


charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty 
cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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3. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 
4. Cases of contagious disease cannot be accepted. 


5. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 


6. Students residing in residence halls, fraternity or sorority houses, 
who become ill shall either report at once to the Health Center or go home 
for necessary Care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of special- 
ists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; 
medical service beyond that ordinarily available; x-ray examinations, 
clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive 
tests or treatments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 
requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emer- 
gencies but a charge is made for any services making unusual demands 
upon a physician. 

In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but 
if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The college offers to students accident insurance which supplements the 
College Health Service described in this bulletin. In the case of full time 
undergraduates this insurance is compulsory. This insurance is under- 
written by a reputable insurance company at a minimum rate. Local and 
nationwide claim service is provided and the student is protected twenty- 
four hours per day, on or off campus, during the two semesters of the 
college year. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical facil- 
ities, laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end the de- 
partments have established regulations concerning the use of such facil- 
ities, but it is clearly understood that students who use these facilities do 
so entirely at their own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is available 
but the college has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and from such 

activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. | 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rules governing the use of automobiles on campus are formulated by the 
Student Life Committee. 
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REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all stu- 
dents entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the pro- 
cedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser and 
countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then 
given a certificate of registration showing the courses for which he is en- 
rolled. Students previously matriculated who fail to register at the ap- 
pointed time and all students who fail to return registration books within 
three days after date of issue will be charged a fee of one dollar for each 


day of delay. 
STUDY LISTS 


Freshmen are preregistered in sections of required courses. New students 
with advanced standing receive on registration day typewritten state- 
ments evaluating their credits in terms of Occidental’s degree require- 
ments. All previously registered students receive photostatic copies of 
their academic records. 

The chairman of each student’s major or proposed major department 
acts as his academic adviser. Lower division and special students who 
have not selected majors may be advised by any member of the Registra- 
tion Committee. 

All courses for which a student wishes to register for credit must be 
listed in his official registration book and his program must be approved 
in writing by his academic adviser. No student will be allowed to attend 
classes or to participate in college activities except as authorized by his 
certificate of registration and officially approved study-list. 

Students interested in obtaining a teacher’s credential must consult the 
chairman of the Department of Education before beginning the work of 
the upper division. 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study 
list without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the 
instructors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of three 
dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the semester. 
No course may be entered after the second Friday of the semester; nor 
may a course be discontinued after the seventh Friday of the semester 
without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
classroom throughout a semester, two or three hours normally counting 
as one unit when devoted to laboratory or field work. 
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Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum for which a student 
may register without formal permission of the Registrar. Requests to reg- 
ister for less than twelve units are granted only in exceptional cases and 
must be approved by appropriate officers of the college. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each semester 
and are required of all students. At the discretion of the major department 
this requirement may be waived in major department courses in the 
semester in which the student takes his comprehensive examination. Other 
examinations may also be required at the discretion of instructors. Failure 
to take or to pass any final or other course examinations will result in such 
deficiencies as instructors may impose. A fee of one to three dollars is 
charged for an examination given at an irregular time or to make up a 
deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, bare- 
ly passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) 
may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for 
graduate reports. 

An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work completed is of 
passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of 
ulness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. 
This grade may be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the 
Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may pe remoy ens in such manner as 
the instructor may determine. 

A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade 
than D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks 
after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 

A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 

In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Grad- 
uate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by 
the instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work of the 
course is to fe completed, this limit not to exceed one year. If not removed 
within the specified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a Failure on the 
student’s permanent record. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the aan of each semester 
written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, De- 
ferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Conditieal ora. 
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Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a 
final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attainment of the 
student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course ac- 
cording to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, three 
grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of C, one 
grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condition 
or Failure. No grade points are assigned for audited courses, or for courses 
completed by examination. A student’s grade point average is determined 
by dividing the total number of grade points which he receives at the end 
of a semester by the total number of units for which he is registered in 
that semester. For example, a student who receives A in three units of 
work, B in six units of work, and C in six units of work will achieve forty- 
two grade points. The total grade points (4.2) divided by total units under- 
taken (15) establishes his grade point average of 2.80 for the semester. 
An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in estimat- 
ing this average. When a final grade is recorded, however, the student’s 
permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


As indicated above, a grade point average of 2.00 (C grade average) rep- 
resents grade points which total twice the number of units undertaken 
each semester. A minimum grade point average of 2.00 in all work under- 
taken at Occidental is required for graduation. At the close of each semes- 
ter the status of every student whose total record falls below this average 
is reviewed by the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. Action 
by this Committee may result in (1) probation, or (2) suspension for one 
year, or (3) dismissal from Occidental College, depending on the extent 
of the student’s deficiency. 

In general, action will be taken in accordance wth the scale below. Jn 
individual cases, if the circumstances seem to justify special action, the 
Committee may either impose probation, suspension or dismissal when 
the deficiency is less than the amount indicated in the scale or may with- 
hold action even if the deficiency is as great as the amount stated. 


1. Propation: A student whose grade point deficiency for his total 
record at the end of any semester is —7 through —16 shall be placed on 
probation. 


_ 2. SUSPENSION: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency 
_at the end of any spring semester is —17 through —30 shall be suspended 
from Occidental College for one calendar year. Ordinarily, action on the 
records of students whose accumulated grade point deficiency at the end 
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of the fall semester is —17 through —30 will be withheld until the end of 
the spring semester at which time suspension will be imposed if the defi- 
ciency has not been reduced to less than —17 grade points. 

A student who has been suspended shall be ineligible to reregister at 
Occidental College within one full calendar year after the date of his sus- 
pension. No credit will be allowed toward a degree from Occidental for 
work done elsewhere while under suspension. 

To apply for reinstatement after his year of suspension, a student shall 
file with the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship a written 
petition indicating his activities since the date of his suspension, his pro- 
posed program for the semester after reinstatement, and his proposed plan 
for removing his grade point deficiencies. This petition shall be filed not 
later than thirty days prior to the semester in which the student wishes to 
reregister. An individual written agreement concerning terms of read- 
mission shall be made between each reinstated student and the Committee 
on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 


3. DismissaL: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency at 
the end of any semester is —31 or more grade points or a reinstated stu- 
dent who has failed to meet the terms of his readmission agreement shall 
be dismissed from Occidental College and shall be ineligible for 


reinstatement. 


Standards of scholarship in major departments are stated under the 
rules governing upper division requirements. 

Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester are perma- 
nently recorded. All actions by the Committee on Student Conduct and _ 
Scholarship also become a part of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the college requires regular attendance of students at classes 
and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of 
college life and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity for 
contact with the student body by student representatives, faculty and 
administration and make possible the achievement of a sense of unity 
within the college group as a whole. 

Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties im- 
posed for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the begin- 
ning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw 
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from the college may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. 
A student who discontinues his work without complying with these re- 
quirements receives Failure for all courses in which he was registered at 
the time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. If the student is not doing 
passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is entered 
on his permanent record card for that course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 

FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 
lined on pages 28-31. SopHomorE: The completion of a minimum of 
twenty-eight units. Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units. 
Senior: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 
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The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a 
member of society. 

In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
and communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
of man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or more 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory personal 
life and to take an effective place in society. ! 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, under- 
standing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts 
program. The work of the upper division is devoted to study in one or 
more areas of concentration. . 

All students will be expected to meet the following requirements in 
order to qualify for formal recommendation by the faculty for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 124 units of work, distributed | 
according to the pattern for lower division and upper division courses as | 
described on the following pages. Within this minimum of 124, units, not | 
more than forty-six units will be credited toward the degree from any one 
department. Of these, not more than sixteen units will be credited from | 
lower division courses and not more than thirty units from upper division 
courses. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 
these units shall be selected from courses in Biblical Literature (Religion 
1 or 101-102); the remaining two units will be satisfied through comple- 
tion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


3. The completion of a course in American History, a course in the pro- 
visions and principles of the United States Constitution and a course in 
the field of California state and local government as required by Act of 
the California State Legislature. American History may be met. by His- 
tory of Civilization 3 or by three units from History 14.1, 142, 143 or 144 
or by five units from History 145 and 148. The United States Constitu- 
tion requirement may be met by History of Civilization 2 or by History © 
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142 (if not used to satisfy the American History requirement) or by Polit- 
ical Science 152. The requirement in California state and local govern- 
ment may be met by an examination given as part of History of Civiliza- 
tion 4 or by Political Science 152 or by Political Science 163. 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity 
(Basic Skills and Basic Swimming), two hours per week throughout each 
semester of the freshman year. 


5. Attendance at Occidental College during the two final semesters of 
the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve units per semester. 

In exceptional cases, two Summer Sessions of upper division work may 
be accepted as equivalent to one semester, but the final semester of the 
course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester, and for the student’s entire course. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive ex- 
amination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six 
weeks prior to graduation. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at the June Commencement 
upon all candidates who have satisfied degree requirements at any time 
since the last Commencement. — 


HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum 
Laude are conferred upon candidates who have achieved 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25 respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental 
College and their upper division courses in their major subject and who 
also have achieved a “B” in comprehensive examinations in the major 
field. 

__ Information concerning College Honors and Departmental Honors will 
_be found on pages 85-86. jane 


LOWER DIVISION 


Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be found 
statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentration. 
Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the lower 
division. As early as possible each student should select his major area 
and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department for 
counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for general 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 
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Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is | 
expected to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower 
division requirements: 


History of Civilization 1, 2,°3, 4 215)5 2 22 units 
Natural Science; tis) .41. Sa ee 12 units 
Freshman English ¢.\)2)) o7-). J 9. Ge 4, units 
Basic Speech 0.5, 7. apsen ee 4, units 
1-2Foreign Language (in one language) ....... o-8 units 
*Biblical: Literatures |. sus. ocean 0-4, units 
TPhysical Hducation. «sc: 4 )-p1i ase en 2 units 
Hlectiyes (i: sc. 3.0) dread sayin a ae 16-14, units 
‘otal an lower division. .;....- 12.105 Se 60-70 units 


Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be 
distributed as follows: . 


History oF CrvitizATIoN: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of five to six units per semester uni- | 
fying material from the fields of the social sciences and the humanities. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: A minimum of twelve units. This requirement may 
be met through (1) science courses prerequisite to majors in the several 
sciences or (2) completion of Combined Science 1 and 2, to be taken dur- 
ing the freshman year; Combined Science 3, to be taken during either 
semester of the sophomore year; and Combined Science 100, to be taken 
ordinarily during one semester of the junior year. 


FRESHMAN ENncutsH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester. At any time during his course, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on English Remand, a student may be required to satisfactorily | 
complete a course in Remedial English (English R). 


Basic SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester. | 
(See page 164 for substitute for students who enter as junior or senior 
transfers. ) 


1Proficiency tests in Foreign Language, Mathematics and Physical Education are 
offered to incoming freshmen to provide the basis for placement in the proper level of 
course work or for exemption from normal requirements. A student who demonstrates 
proficiency equivalent to that expected upon completion of the first semester course m 
one of these subjects, may register in the second semester of the course. Demonstration of 
proficiency equivalent to that developed through a full year’s study of the required 
courses in Foreign Language and Physical Education will earn for the student the priv 
lege of substituting elective work for the required course. Such procedures enable the 
student to build on what has been learned and to proceed at the maximum rate. 


?Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may be 
postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower division 
electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is advis- 
able, however, to complete these requirements in the lower division whenever possible. 
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ForEicN Lancuace: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho- 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances in- 
dicated below.’ A four unit course each semester (eight units in one lan- 
guage) unless the student can complete one semester of intermediate or 
advanced language or can pass an end-of-course examination in a lan- 
guage as given at Occidental College or, if approved by the Department 
of Foreign Languages, a proficiency test showing superior achievement 
in a language not given in this institution. Placement in F oreign Lan- 
guage courses will be according to the following scale: students who have 
had 0-1 year of high school work in a language may take Course 1-2 in 
that same language or a year course in another language; if 2-3 years of 
high school study, take Course 3 of the same language or a year course in 
another language; if 4. years of high school study, take Course 101 of the 
same language or a year course in another language. 


BrsyicaL Literature: In the sophomore year unless postponed until 
upper division under circumstances indicated on page 68. Four units from 
Religion courses in the Literature of the Bible (Religion 1 or 101-102). 


PuysicaL Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A 
(Basic Swimming) and B (Basic Skills). Two additional units may be 
credited toward the degree for elective activities from Physical Education 


| FESO. 


Evectives: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years 
to make a total of 60-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. 


_ To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s 


proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no 


) degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met 


all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 
Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 


| Arts as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are 


specified for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54, units after the student has at- 


tained Junior standing, provided this work completes the total of 12.4, units 


required as a minimum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 


work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of the elective courses, outside the area of concentra- 
tion, which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 
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MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall selae 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper! 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chair- 
man of his chosen major department. Students in the Honors Program 
will be advised also by special Honors Counselors. 

A list of undergraduate majors, including options where choice of more 
than one emphasis is offered within a department, is given herewith. 
Detailed information may be found under departmental announcements 
as indicated by page references. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAagors: Page Ref. 
Combined Plan Program in Liberal Arts and Engineering: 2 a 
Physical Sequence)... 2.00) i 87 
Chemical Sequence .... 2. 06 0 4 to: - 87 
Latin American Affairs: (00.0.4 4:6 ss = 6+ wc alee 89 
DEPARTMENTAL MAgsors: 
Art: 
Theoretical )..).. 6. Ou. (0... ee oe ee 04. 
Creative 0.000.465 bee wd ak OUR belek ye 4. 
Biology: ote Sr "fy bade 98 
Chemistry: 0.0.0... 0... 2c. ope ee eeu os) nr 101 


Emphasis may be directed toward Physical or Inorganic 
Chemistry, Organic or Biochemistry, or Industrial Chemistry. 


Feonomics:” ..00 2 fay fy. Ge eee Pee a Ua 
Business Administration ...:.......... +0) 106 
Education: «ou... eb dey whee wee eles bo go ee 109 
Finglishe ou... ile cis sie este end sce nella; sun! eo lanseeul glo rrr 116 
Comparative Literature ~.........0)....0) 7 116 | 
Foreign Languages: Group Major \... ..../..) 3) 121 | 
French’)... 2.0. 880. Ble) ee) 1234 | 
German... 0b bee be Re Oe eee 121 
Spanish .... cud a rrr 121 
Geology? Fo OR en, AD, ae rr 125 
Elistotyic sic. 4 wer, Wiis . blew COLL GAY err 128 
Mathematics: 2.2.00... 00. PW Ie eee 123 
NMisices iis ie oe Oe COON a 135 


Emphasis may be directed toward Composition, Performance 
(Recital, Choral Conducting or Instrumental Conducting), 
or Public School Music. 

Philosophy and Religion: 


Philosophy,,,.ei.i Jw AE nes oe 
Religion <ivs)./os whiahia). ote Gl08 wel ae a rr 144 
ReliviousHducation Hagin. tenia, Vitgle a kha 14.2 
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Page Ref. 

I GOT et hie ois to scza 48d ane aay eer A erp ace ea 145 
ETE er re er erik we otis dite Lon a een aaueeies vat os, 149 
EE reticent et oe eee enw iy Are ion 152 
Diplomacy and World Affairs .......... BS LAEAAN Ort Te SLAMS 152 
NS Mrmr PL We a PIS Pe SP 157 
eee MLN TOpolop ys) 8 si. ee a Ee 161 
at a ig a er neg I 164, 
— SSULD 2 2 Ade dihdeet Nt SRS Sa cd a 164, 


The following regulations relate to the administration of. all depart- 
ments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the F aculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work in the major 
and related fields, of which not more than 30 units shall be from one de- 
partment. Of these units, no less than 20 nor more than 24, shall be re- 
quired toward the comprenhensive examination in any one department. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the senior 
year a comprehensive final examination based on the courses specified in 
the departmental announcements in this catalogue. The comprehensive 
examination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent record. 

Each major department determines when its comprehensive examina- 
tions are to be held. They may be given either at the regularly scheduled 
comprehensive examination periods first or second semester or within the 

first two weeks of the second semester of a student’s senior year. 
: A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
_ take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
| special consideration is recommended by his major department. 
Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
course examinations unless at the discretion of the major department this 
requirement is waived in major department courses in the semester in 
which the student takes his comprehensive examination. 


3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted sen- 
lor standing must complete a minimum of 24, units of work at Occidental 
College, including 18 units of upper divsion work, at least 12 units of 
which must be in his major subject. 


4. Regular major courses must be included in the work of at least three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised, however, to spread 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters of 

the upper division. 


6. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, 
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students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for 
graduation. Each department 1s required to report delinquent scholarship 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only through formal petition approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his dismissal 
from the college. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


In order to stimulate a maximum amount of effort and progress in stu- 
dents of high scholastic achievement and capacity for self-directed study, 
the faculty provides an opportunity to secure credit by examination for 
many of the courses offered within the curriculum. It is recognized that 
not all courses nor all subject matter fields lend themselves equally to 
such an approach. Students seeking credit for specified courses through 
examination are required to consult with departments and instructors for 
information as to content and coverage. It is assumed that preparation for 
special examination in any course is entirely the responsibility of the stu- 
dent and that the instructor is not obligated to supervise the work. The 
determination of credit is through a special examination of at least four 
hours in length, a part of which shall be written. Additional methods of 
examination may be employed at the discretion of the imstructor and the 
department concerned. Grades for courses taken by examination are re- 
corded as Passed or Failed, and are not considered in estimating grade 
point ratios. 

Only students registered for course work in regular academic semesters 
are eligible to apply for examination for credit. A fee of $20.00 is charged 
for each such examination. Petition forms are available at the office of the 
Registrar, and should be filed at the time of registration for the semester, 
showing approval of the instructor, the chairman of the department in 
which the course is offered, the Dean of the Faculty, and receipt from the 
Cashier showing payment of the examination fee. A bibliography and an 
outline of the work to be done shall be attached to the petition form. Credit 
taken by examination shall appear on the regularly registered program 
for the semester. Full time students have no extra charge for credit estab- 
lished by this means. Students registered for less than twelve units, how- 
ever, pay the charges per unit as listed on page 34. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY 


As a means of providing flexibility in the educational experience of the 
student, opportunity for individual study in areas beyond the regular 
curriculum of the college is offered in many departments. The form of 
this study may be in creative expression in the arts, or in experimental 
research in the sciences, as well as in more formalized investigations into 
advanced literature in a given field. In general, registration is limited to 
upper division students of exceptional merit who have demonstrated their 
ability to carry on advanced work of an independent nature. All such 
work must be done-under the supervision of a faculty member, and the 
nature and scope of the study must be outlined by the student and ap- 
proved by the instructor, the department and the Dean of the Faculty 
prior to registration. 

‘In contrast to credit earned by examination, work done as independent 
study is graded, and grades for such work are included in computing grade 
point averages. This program, which is a form of tutorial study, makes 
great demands on both student and instructor, but it provides an educa- 
tional experience which can be equaled in no other manner. There is no 
limit placed on the amount of credit which may be earned in this phase of 
the total curriculum. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a 


liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 
preparation for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, 
however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ 


individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are specified by 


many professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions con- 
cerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various vocational and 
professional fields are included in departmental announcements in this 


Catalogue. A partial list of these fields is summarized below. Students 


' interested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as indicated. 


FEO 


Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and prepara- 
tion may be obtained from the Director of Student Counseling and Place- 
ment Service. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree 
requirements as outlined on pages 66-72. 


Adviser Page Ref. 

MM eCTINIStration ...0. 6-0. ee ee ewe deRycke.... 106 
Diplomacy and Foreign Service ................ Browne ioc: 152 
Memeerine: Chemical ......... 20. eee Brantley . 87, 101 
Mining and Petroleum ........... Birman .. 87,125 

Civil, Electrical and Mechanical .... Hudson .. 87,149 

Seernment Serviceor Law .........--0+s+e- McKelvey... 152 
TESLA cP oe co hits de eee g Olivers fe. 116 
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Adviser Page Ref. 
Library. yes. erdiny yeas avons ete ee eee Harmsen ... 82 
MedicinenDentistry. 105» 2s} aot dee Wells. . 4.4 go 
Ministry and Religious Education .............. Josselyn ...... | 44a 
IVINS C gas a ieariys sor cick ox loovge aed) Eh eae a oe a Swans, +e ae 134 
ersonnel. Work pei. buts tes), See eee Cole. a.t:ee de 157 
Physical Education. «cs. qsisnaee a a int opera Burkejsrat fers 145 
Public: Administration of i.e ines tae ee Levinésinee 152 
SOC TAM VV Or kk ies. wd yell paheadegtet Mee ark eee Cole, Sheldon 161 
ache vt wosjeb Fo ae es peep epee Petriewi Sie 109 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interest- 
ing educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, emphasizing many special opportunities which are not available 
in the regular sessions. 

Courses are offered in the Summer Session to satisfy the needs of teach- 
ers who are interested in professional advancement and to help college 
students or prospective college students meet the various requirements 
for graduation. The Summer Session thereby provides an opportunity 
for undergraduate students who may wish to accelerate their programs. 

The 1961 Summer Session will open June 19 and close July 28. 
Detailed information concerning this session will be available in a bul- 
letin published early in the spring semester which may be obtained by 
writing to the Director of the Summer Session. 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexi- 
bility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a founda- 
tion for doctoral study, toward preparation for teaching, toward attain- 
ment recognized by the degree of Master of Arts, or toward the Ph.D. 
degree in Comparative Literature. 

Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate 
standing, authorizes graduate credit for specified courses in the several 
departments of the college, and specifies the requirements for advanced 
degrees. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admis- 
sion, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations regarding 
graduate students and nominates candidates for advanced degrees. 

Graduate students in residence have special library privileges, includ- 
ing withdrawal of books for extended periods and the use of individual 
keys to the Graduate Reading Room. For further information, students 
should inquire at the Library loan desk. 

For information concerning the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies, see pages 78-79 and 120. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the 
college and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 

Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants for admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their credentials as early 


as possible in order to allow sufficient time for full consideration. The 


Graduate Committee determines admission to graduate standing on the 
basis of (1) previous academic records, (2) objectives for graduate work, 
(3) recommendations and (4,) scores in the Miller Analogies Test. 

Not later than one month in advance of the semester in which he seeks 


admission, each applicant must file with the Secretary of the Graduate 
Committee, Office of the Registrar, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
| California, a formal application for graduate standing, a letter stating 


his objectives for graduate work and a report of his scores in the Miller 
Analogies Test. Applicants from a distance may take the Miller Analo- 


gies Test at any of the authorized centers throughout the country; those 


who can come to the Occidental campus are expected to take the test on 
regularly scheduled dates and to play a test fee of two dollars. In addition, 
each applicant not previously registered at Occidental College as a 
degree candidate is expected to file the following credentials with his 
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application for graduate standing: official transcripts of all academic 
work; letters of recommendation from three persons including, if pos- 
sible, the applicant’s undergraduate major adviser; a small photograph 
and an application fee of ten dollars. Application and aptitude test fees 
are nonrefundable. 

In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate 
standing. In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may 
be admitted to graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional 
undergraduate courses may be required if the applicant’s previous work 
does not provide an adequate background for the field in which he 
wishes to pursue graduate study. 

Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candidacy 
for an advanced degree or for a teaching credential, requirements for 
which are outlined in this section of the catalogue. A separate application 
for approval of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of 
Philosophy or for the General Secondary Credential shall be filed not 
later than two months prior to the opening of the semester in which the 
applicant proposes to complete course requirements. Forms providing for 
all necessary details may be obtained from the Registrar. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1960-61, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Education, English and Comparative Literature, History, Music, Politi- 
cal Science, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also toward 
this advanced degree for certain courses from other departments as stated 
in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. No credit 
will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses completed before 
the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division and graduate 
courses in his major. 


2. Demonstration of fitness to cary on graduate work by passing a 
qualifying examination given at the option of the major department. 


3. Presentation of an acceptable plan of study including a minimum 
of twenty-four to thirty units of graduate credit according to the student's 
chosen plan. One-half of the graduate program shall be completed in 
courses numbered 200 or above. Three alternative plans are offered: 

(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original disser- 
tation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work, 
including thesis credit for not more than four of these units. | 
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(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musi- 
cal composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the 
completion of from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 

(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar 
type in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


At the time of acceptance into graduate standing an applicant who has 
indicated that his objective is the attainment of the degree of Master of 
Arts is given an outline of general instructions. His plan of study shall 
be prepared with the recommendation of a supervising committee. The 
chairman of this committee shall be the student’s major adviser and the 
committee shall include at least one member from a department other 
than the student’s major department. 

Iwo months prior to the opening of the semester in which a candidate 
proposes to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 
he shall file with the Graduate Committee three copies of an application 
in candidacy for the M.A. degree. Forms may be obtained from the Reg- 
istrar, who serves as Secretary of the Graduate Committee, and are to 

_be returned to her when completed. The application is to be signed by 
all members of the supervising committee and shall include (1) report 
concerning the qualifying examination or excuse therefrom; (2) report 
concerning foreign language ability, if required by major department; 
(3) an outline of course work acceptable as background for graduate 
study; (4) a detailed program of graduate work; and (5) either (a) a 
listing of specific seminar or research reports and the date on which each 
is to be presented, or (b) the thesis topic and proposed approach or (c) a 
statement of proposed creative work. The student will be notified by the 
Graduate Committee of action on his application for degree candidacy. 
If approved, no subsequent change in his plan of study may be made 
except with the written approval of both the supervising committee and 
the Graduate Committee. 
_ Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 
‘meet the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for 
the degree shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not 
less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 
department; the remainder may be chosen either from courses in the 
major department or from related work in other departments to form a 
Consistent plan. Because of the emphasis placed on the quality of grad- 
uate work, the maximum taken in any one semester by a student who 
is or expects to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
is limited to fifteen units. | 
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Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study 
has the approval of his supervising committee and of the Graduate 
Committee and provided all work is completed within five years. 


FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally rec- 
ommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s 
supervising committee, (b) the Dean of the Faculty, and (c) the Gradu- 
ate Committee. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following 
requirements: 


1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 
approved plan of study, with a B average in all graduate work undertaken 
at Occidental College and a B average in all graduate work in the major 
department. 


2. The satisfactory completion of (a) a thesis, or (b) creative work, 
or (c) three seminar papers. The material shall be presented to the Dean 
of the Faculty not later than four weeks before the date of Commence- 
ment in approved form as specified in the mimeographed instructions 
issued to degree candidates and shall include approval by the members of 
the supervising committee. 


3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examina- 
tion cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. 
A member of the Graduate Committee will be present at the candidate’s 
oral examination. 


4. Presentation to the Graduate Committee not later than four weeks 
before the date of Commencement of an application for final approval of 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts, including signed recom- 
mendations from the members of the supervising committee and the 
Graduate Committee examiner. 


5. In the case of candidates under the Thesis Plan, deposit with the 
Dean of the Faculty not later than four weeks before the date of Com- 
mencement of a receipt from the College Librarian showing payment of 
a $5.00 fee for binding the original typewritten copy of the thesis plus 
the cost of a microfilmed second copy. This receipt is to be presented with 
the approved thesis. 7 

During the academic year 1960-61 candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy may be accepted only in Comparative Literature. See 
pages 116-120 for requirements in this department. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Occidental College is one of a group of seven private liberal arts colleges 
in Southern California cooperating in an Intercollegiate Program of 
Graduate Studies under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The other institutions joined in this program are Claremont 
College (Claremont Graduate School), Claremont Men’s College, Pomona 
College, Scripps College, the University of Redlands and Whittier 
College. 

The central purpose of the program is the improved preparation of 
college and university teachers. Its aim is to increase the breadth of view 
and competence of scholars within given academic disciplines through 
enlarging their background and interests. Studies leading to the doctoral 
degree may be undertaken in English, History and Political Economy 
(all at Claremont) and in Comparative Literature (at Occidental College 
and at the University of Redlands). English and History may be studied 
at Occidental College to the completion of the Master’s degree through 
this program. 

Since degrees are granted by the participating colleges rather than by 
the Intercollegiate Program as such, each student must choose the insti- 
tution in which he wishes to enroll, although he may take part of his work 
at the other participating institutions. Thus, an applicant for admission 
should apply for regular graduate standing at the college at which he 
wishes to enroll and also for acceptance into the Intercollegiate Program 

of Graduate Studies. Dr. Kenneth Oliver, Chairman of the Department 
of English and Comparative Literature at Occidental College, is a member 
of the Educational Council, Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies. 
Inquiries concerning the program may be addressed to him or to any 
of the cooperating institutions. 

Scholarships ranging up to $1800.00 per year plus tuition are avail- 
able from a sum of money set aside for the purpose of grants to students 
pursuing graduate study under the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies. These are awarded on a competitive basis to candidates who 
Intend to continue their graduate studies to the completion of the doctoral 

degree with college teaching as their aim. 

__ Each student accepted into the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
| Studies may enroll for one of the intersubject seminars described on page 
120. The remainder of his program each semester will be chosen in consul- 
tation with his major adviser and the institution through which he is 
enrolled. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Time and Residence Requirements: A minimum of three full years of 
study and research beyond the baccalaureate degree. In general, not more 
than the equivalent of one full year of study may be transferred from an- 
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other institution toward the three year requirement. A year’s work shall 
be regarded as 24, units in courses of graduate level or equivalent. A min- 
imum of one year of full-time graduate study must be completed at 
Occidental College. 


Degree Program: As early as possible, preferably at the end of the first 
semester of graduate study, the student must file a Graduate Record 
Statement giving full details of previous work to be evaluated for transfer 
credit with supporting transcripts and as complete an outline as possible 
of all work proposed towards the formal requirements for the Ph.D., 
including probable dates of completion. 


Language Requirements: Reading proficiency in two foreign languages 
is required. Ordinarily these will be French and German, but under cer- 
tain circumstances a substitution for either French or German may be 
made at the discretion of the chairman of the major department. Profi- 
ciency must be certified by the Department of Foreign Languages at 
Occidental. The language requirements must be completed by the end of 
the first year of graduate study and earlier if possible. 


Advancement to Candidacy: Before admission to candidacy a student 
must complete all preliminary examinations, both written and oral, as 
specified by his supervising committee and must have established his 
competency in foreign languages. In addition, his dissertation topic must 
be approved by the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Program of 
Graduate Studies and by the Graduate Committee at Occidental College. 
A minimum period of two semesters of study must intervene between the 
advancement to candidacy and the date of the final examination. The 
semester during which candidacy is established will be counted as a full 
semester within this requirement, provided that the student is in full res- 
idence and the advancement to candidacy occurs by the middle of the 
semester. Candidacy, when approved, is valid for five years and may be 
renewed only by submission and approval of a new application. 


Dissertation: Required of every candidate. The dissertation must be ap- 
proved by the supervising committee and by the Educational Council of 
the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies prior to submission for 
approval by the Graduate Committee. The final approval must be ob- 
tained from all three bodies not later than May 1st of the year in which 
the degree is to be awarded. 


Final Examination: The nature and form of the final examination shall 
be determined by the supervising committee. In general, the final exam- 
ination shall be a defense of the dissertation. The examining committee 
shall consist of at least one member from the Educational Council of the - 
Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies and one member from the 
Graduate Committee. The results of the examination shall be presented 
to the Graduate Committee not later than May 15th of the year in which 
the degree is to be awarded. 
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GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the General Secondary 
Credential when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


eA thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and 
high academic achievement in upper division courses from the depart- 
ment chosen for the teaching major. 


2. Approval by the Graduate Committee of a list of courses prepared 
in consultation with the chairman of the Department of Education and 
the chairmen of the student’s major and teaching minor departments. 
The list of courses shall be presented in the formal application of candi- 
dacy for the General Secondary Credential, three copies of which shall 
be filed with the Secretary of the Graduate Committee not later than two 
months prior to the opening of the semester in which the applicant pro- 
poses to complete course requirements. After the list of courses has been 
approved by the Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the 
permission of the committee. 


3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program of graduate work 
and a B average in graduate work in the major department. 


A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the 
Department of Education (pages 109-115). These requirements may be 
met in part by the transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work 
from other institutions. 

_ Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be 
established in approved courses as indicated under the announcements 
of the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, German, French, Spanish, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 
_ The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not 
possible to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and 
| the advanced degree within two semesters. 
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Tyrus G. HarmMseEn, Librarian 
LILLIAN H. AMapoonl, Special Collections AuicE H. Gay, Catalog 
Rutu A. DiIvELEy, Acquisitions 
ARLINE E. Bock, Circulation 


The Library of Occidental College has grown from the original small 
gift of books presented by Mrs. E. S. Cameron, described in a prospectus 
of 1888-1889 as a “nucleus;’ to over 150,000 volumes in 1960, about 5,000 
being added each year through gifts and purchases. Over 700 periodicals 
are received in addition to serial publications of the United Nations, of 
the United States Government and of the State of California. Since 1941 
the Library has been a designated depository for both federal and state 
documents. The Library is maintained primarily as a working collection 
for undergraduates and faculty, but the number of graduate students and 
the special character of some undergraduate courses require provision 
for source material and specialized collections. Occidental’s nearness to 
great research and special libraries makes possible student use of these 
facilities as well. Although there are no departmental libraries as such, 
textbooks and curricular material are located in the Department of Edu- 
cation, and selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific 
laboratories where they may be used more effectively. 

The general collection was enriched by the addition of 3,800 books 
purchased from a fund of ten thousand dollars from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. Among the notable special collections of the Library are Occi- 
dentalia, containing official college publications, undergraduate publica- 
tions, publications of alumni and faculty, programs, pictures and other 
materials bearing on the history of the college; the Robinson Jeffers Col- 
lection of over two hundred items, enlarged through gifts from the Jeffers 
family and friends and alumni: books, manuscripts and photographs, as 
well as microfilm copies of masters’ and doctoral dissertations relating 
to the works of this alumnus, Class of 1905; the Ward Ritchie Collection 
of over two hundred items of autographed and numbered copies, limited 
editions and miscellanea from the press of Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928; 
the John K. Northrop and Richard W. Millar Aviation Library of over 
eight hundred books, periodicals and pamphlets which deal with all 
phases of flight; the Upton Sinclair Collection of over five hundred and 
fifty volumes of Sinclair’s published works in original editions and in 
translations, critical works, and many miscellaneous items, all contrib- 
uted by Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt; the Earle V. Weller Library, especially 
rich on the Romantic Period and exhaustive on the works by and about 
John Keats; the Occidental College Alumni Collection, which consists 
of a growing number of publications of graduates and former students 
contributed mainly by the authors themselves. 
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Western Americana and Hispanic Americana form one of the most 
important special resources for reference and research, comprising close 
to 5,000 volumes contributed by many friends, some of whom are named 
below. Lhe Cleland Library of Hispanic American H istory includes the 
Robert W. Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History, the Robert 
Glass Cleland Memorial Collection on the Bibliography and Cartography 
of the American West and Mexico, the Arthur H. Clark Collection of 
Western Americana, and the Max Hayward Collection of California His- 
tory. A great enrichment of the Library in the region of the Pacific 
Southwest was made possible through purchases of books and periodicals 
from a grant of funds, during a five year period, from the Division of 
Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation. Edwin W. Pauley contrib- 
uted funds to purchase a significant collection of rare and unusual items 
relating to early expeditions and exploration in the Rocky Mountain and 
Far Western regions, augmented still further by a group of over one 
hundred and fifty books and maps presented by Charles B. Voorhis. 

The F. Ray Risdon Collection, of over 5,000 volumes on Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Civil War period, together with hundreds of items of memo- 

rabilia, one of the largest private collections of Lincolniana on the Pacific 
Coast, was acquired in 1956. The Library had, before 1956, the Harold 
B. Landreth Collection of over three hundred volumes: popular legal 
works, biographies of statesmen and jurors, and most especially works 
relating to Abraham Lincoln and his period. 

As a part of the Carl EF Braun Memorial Room, a collection of fine 
books is being developed as the Carl F Braun Collection with funds pro- 
vided by the Braun Trust. In addition to the Carl FE Braun Collection and 
the Ward Ritchie Collection already mentioned, the Library has still 
another collection in this general field, the Albert M. Bender Collection 
of Fine Printing of over one hundred examples of autographed and 
limited editions from noteworthy presses. 

The Library is supported by appropriations from the general funds of 
the college, and by income from gifts and from certain trust funds. Some 
of these funds are the following, named either for the donor or in mem- 
ory of some alumnus or a friend: The David B. and Mary H. Gamble 
Fund, the first endowment of $50,000; the Charles Stimson Fund; the 
Mrs. Emma B. Norton endowment; the Drummond Memorial Fund; the 
Stevenson Memorial Collection; the George EK Cook Memorial Fund; the 
(ra Gershwin Fund; the Willis H. Booth Library of Economics and Social 
science; the W. W. Cumberland Memorial F und, established in 1955 to 
orovide books for the W. W. Cumberland Memorial Browsing Room; and 
he McAlister Endowment Fund for American Studies of $50,000, re- 
eived in 1956 from the estate of Amelie McAlister Upshur. 

The distinctive character of the Library is marked also by the quality 
Mf its staff and its service to students and faculty. 
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Lrprary ORIENTATION: The Reference Librarian, assisted by the 
Library staff, arranges a special group orientation program at the begin- 
ning of eneh semester, designed to acquaint new students with the 
arrangement of the Mary Norton Clapp Library building, the — 
card catalog, and the most frequently used bibliographies. 


_ Lrprary Instruction: Occidental does not offer a formal course of 
instruction for the training of professional librarians. Students interested 
in a library career should consult the College Librarian during their 
sophomore year for advice on preparing for the graduate course in librar- 
ianship which is given in several universities. Arrangements can also be 
made for special tutorial instruction, and for a program of on-the- Job 
training in the College Library. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE HONORS PROGRAM 


PIKE 
HONORS COUNCIL 


Chairman, Proressor Reatu (of the Department of Political Science ) 
ProFessor BoLLMAN (of the Department of Physics and Dean of the F aculty ) 
 Proressor Gross (of the Department of Music) 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor ROLLE (of the Department of History ) 
AssociIATE ProFessor Jacoxs (of the Department of Psychology ) 


The Occidental College Honors Program seeks to attain depth as well as 
breadth of understanding and emphasizes flexibility, with an optimum 
degree of individualization. There are two aspects of the program: College 
Honors and Departmental Honors. 


Cottece Honors: This program is administered by the Honors Council, 
the members of which are listed above. It is interdisciplinary in nature, 
and consists of an Honors Seminar each semester and independent re- 
search projects carried out under the supervision of Honors Counselors. 
Ordinarily, theses will be presented covering the results of such research. 
Admission to the College Honors Program takes place at the beginning of 
the junior year, on the basis of a qualifying examination to be taken by 
potential Honors candidates at the end of the sophomore year. This 
examination covers a special reading list which interested students may 
obtain at any time during their first two years from the Chairman of the 
Honors Council. In addition, voluntary discussion groups are conducted by 
senior Honors candidates to help prepare lower division students for the 
qualifying examination. 

Students interested in the College Honors Program should make known 
their interest to the Honors Council as early as possible in their college 
Career, so that individual guidance and counseling by specially selected 

advisers may be provided. This program should prove to be of particular 
interest to freshmen named for Honors at Entrance. 

For further details of the program, consult the Chairman of the Honors 

Council. 
| Upper Division Courses 
191. Honors Seminar: Toe ANATOMY or KNowING. (REATH, CLELAND,* HAN- 
SEN,** SEGALL***) An investigation of the various means by which conclu- 
sions are reached and evaluated in the natural sciences, social sciences and 
humanities. 3 units, first semester. 
*Of the Department of Chemistry 
**Of the Department of Art 


***Of the Department of Physics 
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192. Honors S—EmMINaAR: RESPONSIBILITY. (REATH, HANSEN,* JACOBS, WELLS**) 
What is meant by man’s “responsibility”? The responsibility of various indi- 
viduals; for example, the scientist, the artist, the statesman, those in the com- 
munications industry, the educator, the religious leader, the jurist. The nature 
of responsibility to self, to others and to the state. 3 units, second semester. 


193. Honors ResearcH. (THE STAFF) Individual research projects of an 
interdisciplinary nature, to be carried on by students under the supervision of 
an Honors Counselor. 3 units, each semester. 


194. Honors THEsIs. (THE STAFF) 3 units, each semester. 


DEPARTMENTAL Honors: The nature of these programs varies from 
department to department. They may require an examination on a 
special reading list, an honors thesis, a series of departmental seminars 
and independent research projects, or any combination of these. Depart- 
mental Honors Programs are presently available in the Departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, English and Comparative Literature, Foreign Lan- 
guages, History, Physics, Political Science and Psychology. Interested 
students should consult the chairman of the department concerned for 
details, 


*Of the Department of Art 
**Of the Department of Biology 
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COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL 
ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


PIKE 


Adviser for Physical Sequence: 
AssocIaTE Proressor Hunson (of the Department of Physics) 


Adviser for Chemical Sequence: 
ProFEssor Brantley (of the Department of Chemistry ) 


Occidental College is cooperating with the School of Engineering of 
Columbia University and with the California Institute of Technology in 
two five-year programs of engineering education based on a broad foun- 
dation of liberal arts. 

In contrast to many existing cooperative plans between liberal arts col- 
leges and engineering schools, these Combined Plans provide the student 
with an excellent liberal arts program plus assured entrance into either 
of two of the outstanding engineering schools in the nation. This program 
is designed specifically for the superior student. 

The Combined Plan Programs provide for three years of work in the 
liberal arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of 
regular session work at the California Institute of Technology or by two 

_ years of regular session work plus a summer session at Camp Columbia 

in the School of Engineering of Columbia University. The five-year com- 
bined program leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental 
College and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engi- 
neering from either Columbia University or the California Institute of 
Technology. It is necessary that students entering the program shall 
have completed two years of high school algebra and one semester of 
trigonometry. 

The program with Columbia University is open to both men and 
women. The program with the California Institute of Technology is for 
men only. Students in the program are guaranteed entrance into the engi- 

neering schools upon recommendation of the college after satisfactorily 
completing the three years of study at Occidental College. Recommenda- 
tion usually is given to those students who maintain a B average, or 
higher, in science and mathematics and an over-all B average, or higher, 
in all courses. Students wishing to enter this program should apply 
directly to Occidental College. 

The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the 
required courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on 
pages 66-72, and in addition certain courses listed below under Major. 
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Combined Plan Program 


A five to eleven weeks course at Camp Columbia, Lakeside, Connecticut, 
is required in the summer preceding admission to Columbia. Full infor- 
mation concerning the details of the five-year programs may be obtained 
from the Director of Admissions or the Registrar, Occidental College. 


Course Requirements for the Combined Plan 


masor: For the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor ot 
Science in Engineering from the California Institute of Technology or 
the Bachelor of Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Metallurgical, 
Mineral, Mining or Mechanical Engineering from Columbia Univer- 
sity): thirty-six units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathe- 
matics and Physics, including Mathematics 103 and 117, Physics 111 
and 112. . 


masor: For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemical Engineering): thirty-six units from upper division 
courses in Engineering, Mathematics and Chemistry, including Mathe- 
matics 103 and 117, Chemistry 103 and 104. | 


The comprehensive examination will be given during the spring of the 
third year and will cover twenty-four units of work, including all upper 
division work taken at Occidental for a particular major. 


Prerequisite to the Combined Plan Major: Mathematics 4, 5, 6, 103; 
Chemistry 1, 2; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L. For the Chemical Sequence, 
Chemistry 21 also is required as a prerequisite to the major. 
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CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
DIKE 


Chairman, Proressor BENTON?! (of the Department of Foreign Languages ) 
PRoFEssor DERYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 
ProFeEssor BicKLey (of the Department of Foreign Languages ) 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor ROLLE (of the Department of History ) 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KROEBER 
(of the Departments of History and History of Civilization ) 


Proressor McKELvEy (of the Department of Political Science ) 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON 
(of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology ) 


An interdepartmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the civilization and present-day life of the Latin 
American countries and the relations of the United States with those 
- nations. 
Under this program it is possible for a student to plan his course of study 
on an individual basis and thus to emphasize, according to his primary 
interests, the field of History, or Literature, or Sociology, or Economics or 
_ Political Science. 
Graduate students may receive credit toward the degree of Master of 
Arts for work taken in this curriculum, subject to policies for graduate 
work as outlined on pages 75-81. 


-Masor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including the following 
courses: Economics 14,1; Political Science 152, 155; History 131, 132, 133, 
135; Spanish 107, 108. The student’s further specialization in one of the 
above fields will determine the choice of additional courses in the respec- 
tive departments. Planning of the remaining units to be chosen will be 
done in consultation with the members of the Curriculum Staff. 

The comprehensive examination will cover the courses in Economics, 
Political Science, Spanish, and three of the four courses in History. In 
addition, a student who chooses to emphasize Sociology must include 
Sociology 124, in his comprehensive examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Economics 1-2; History of Civilization 1-2, 
3-4; Spanish 101-102 or equivalent. 


10n leave of absence, first semester 1960-61. 
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PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL PROGRAMS 


PII 


Adviser, AssociATE Proressor WELLS (of the Department of Biology ) 


It is widely recognized by leading medical educators that a genuine liberal 
arts curriculum provides the most suitable undergraduate premedical 
background. Completion of the courses required of all students during 
their first two years at Occidental College provides desired breadth of 
training and intellectual skills. 4 

In addition, a student planning to enter medicine or dentistry must take, 
beginning preferably in the freshman year, the series of courses which 
will qualify him for admission to the professional school of his preference. 
Specific course requirements of the majority of medical and dental schools 
may be met by completion of Biology 1, 2, 3 and 101 or 106; Chemistry 
1,2, 21, 103 and 104; and Physics 7 and 8. Requirements for preparation 
in mathematics and foreign language vary. Students are invited to discuss 
requirements of specific medical and dental schools with the premedical 
adviser. 

The third and fourth years at Occidental should be devoted to acquisi- 
tion of depth and perspective within a chosen area of concentration, and 
to additional integrative studies in the liberal arts tradition. The pre- 
medical adviser will assist the student in selection of a major department 
offering a program consistent with his interests and professional goals. 

Full information concerning any aspect of the programs for premedical 
and predental students may be obtained from the Registrar or from the | 
special adviser indicated above. | 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
interrelated departments as follows: I. Sociat ScIENCEs: Economics, 
Mistory, History of Civilization, Philosophy and Religion, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology; II. Humanities: Art, 
English and Comparative Literature, Music, Speech and Foreign Lan- 
guages (Classical Languages, French, German, Russian and Spanish) ; 
Ii. MatrHEematics AND NaTuRAL ScIENCEs: Combined Science, Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Physics; [V Enucation aNp Puysican EDUCATION; 
Arr SCIENCE. 

The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 

Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number 
denotes a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, 
indicate year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is 
contingent upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphen- 
ated course unless the description of the course indicates that either 
half may be taken separately. 

The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 

units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 
two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
description of the course. 
_ Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1960-61 will be announced in the class- 
‘schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the 
opening of each semester. 

Course offerings and schedules for the six-week summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 
semester. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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AIR SCIENCE 


PHI 


MaJor Lapp, Professor 
Assistant Professors: Mason Mreacuam, CaPpTaAIN BALLARD 
Non-Commissioned Officers: TECHNICAL SERGEANT WILLIAMS 
TECHNICAL SERGEANT BRYANT, STAFF SERGEANT RANEY 


The Occidental College unit of the Air Force Reserve Officer Training 
Corps was established on the campus at the beginning of the academic | 
year 1951-1952. The Air Force ROTC offers a generalized four-year 
curriculum designed to fit into the regular academic schedule at Occi- 
dental College. 

As part of a liberal college education, Air Science courses are oriented 
toward air power and its role in the nation’s welfare. Its fundamental 
design is founded in education for citizenship in an air-minded age with 
special emphasis on leadership training. 

The AFROTC program is a four-year elective program consisting of 22 
credit hours of academic work which count toward graduation require- 
ments. The two-year basic course is a prerequisite for application to the 
advanced course which normally is taken during the student’s junior and 
senior years of college. Those students successfully completing the basic 
course who are physically and academically qualified for Air Force 
Reserve Commissions and who have demonstrated outstanding qualities | 
of character, leadership and aptitude may be selected, upon application, 
for the advanced program. 

Students who successfully complete baccalaureate degree requirements 
and the basic and advanced AFROTC courses will be commissioned as 
Second Lieutenants in the United States Air Force Reserve. The majority 
of those commissioned must be qualified and volunteer for flight traiming 
following graduation. Certain other students in selected fields of study 
who are not physically qualified for flight training but who meet other 
established requirements also will be commissioned as Second Lieuten- 
ants. 

Advanced Course students are required to attend a course of summer 
camp training for four weeks which normally occurs during the summer 
vacation period following the student’s junior year. The Air Force fur- 
nishes uniforms, equipment, transportation and subsistence and pays the 
student $75 for the month’s training. The students receive four units of 
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Air Science 


college credit for this four-week summer course in theory and practical 
application. 

The Air Force furnishes uniforms, textbooks, and other necessary 
equipment for the use of students in the department. Students in the basic 
course receive no pay; those in the advanced course receive about $27 
per month. 

-Deferment from Selective Service may be granted to all who remain in 
good standing with both the college and the AFROTC. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. First YEar Bastc. (BALLARD AND STAFF) Introduction to Air Force ROTC 
and Air Power designed to provide the student with an understanding of the 
program; leadership laboratory. 1 unit, first semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


2. First Year Basic. (BALLARD AND STAFF) Foundation of Air Power 13; gen- 
eral survey of air power designed to provide the student with an understanding 
_ of the elements of air power and basic aeronautical science; leadership labora- 
tory. 2 units, second semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


3. SECOND YEAR Basic, (LADD AND STAFF) Foundation of Air Power 2; devel- 
opment of aerial warfare (targets, weapon systems, delivery vehicles, bases 
and operations) with emphasis on principles of war, concepts of employment 
_ of forces, and changing weapons systems; leadership laboratory. 2 units, first 
_ semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


4. SECOND Year Basic. (LADD AND STAFF) Introduction to Advanced Air Force 
ROTC, designed to provide the student with an understanding of the Advanced 
_ program; leadership laboratory. 1 unit, second semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. First YEAR ADVANCED, (MEACHAM AND STAFF) Principles of leader- 
ship and management; problem solving; Air Force Command and Staff; mili- 
tary law and boards; communications and Air Force correspondence; military 
teaching and speaking techniques; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air 
Science 1, 2, 3, 4 or equivalent, or veteran status. 3 units per semester. Special 
fee: $3.00. Not given in 1960-61. 


103-104. SECoND YEAR ADVANCED. (MEACHAM AND STAFF) Military aspects of 
world political geography; international relations; weather and navigation; 
briefing for commissioned service; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air 
i te 1, 2, 3, 4 or equivalent, or veteran status. 3 units per semester. Special 
fee: $3.00. 
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ART 
SKE 


ProFEssor YOUNG, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE Pro¥FEssor PERKINS ASSOCIATE PRoFESSOR HANSEN 
By Special Appointment: Mr. GEBHARDT,! Mr. BAssLer 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability 
and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of 
architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal 
arts education. It provides two approaches to art—the theoretical and | 
creative. The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three types 
of students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understand- 
ing of art as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art as 
an avocational pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a profession 
after completion of their college course. 


MaAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, with the option of 
concentrating in either Theoretical Art or Creative Art, these units to be 
distributed as follows: 


Concentration in Theoretical Art: Required: Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 
122, 133, 134, 140, and two units in one of the following fields: Design, 
Graphics, Figure Drawing, Oil Painting, Watercolor Painting, Sculpture. 
The remaining units shall include at least nine in related courses in other 
departments and are to be selected in consultation with the major adviser. | 


Concentration in Creative Art: Required: Art 133-134; nine units | 
selected from Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 138, 140; eight units in two of 
the following fields: Design, Graphics, Figure Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Watercolor Painting, Sculpture; two units elected from Art courses. The 
remaining units shall be in related courses in other departments and are 
to be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in Art consists of two parts: (1) a 
written examination on the history and theory of art, and (2) an inde- 
pendently developed project in creative art. For the Concentration m 
Theoretical Art, it is based on the required courses in both theoretical and 
creative art, with the exception of Art 140. For the Concentration in Cre- 
ative Art, it is based on the fifteen units of required theoretical art and. 
the eight units of required creative art. 


1On leave of absence for the year, 1960-61. 
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Art 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51 and two units in each of the 
following fields: Design, Figure Drawing, Oil or Watercolor Painting, 
and Sculpture. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 
than twenty-eight units in Creative Art. 


‘THEORETICAL ART 


Lower Division Courses 


1, UNDERSTANDING oF ArT. (youNG) A key to the understanding of the 
major arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 2 units, first semester. 


3. Art IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. (youNG) A survey of the visual arts as 
expressive of the main periods of Western culture from ancient Greece to 
contemporary America. Intended for transfer students as partial fulfillment 
of the History of Civilization requirement. Limited enrollment, subject to 
permission of department. 2 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


111. ANCIENT ART. (vouNG) The development of architecture, sculpture and 
painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. 3 urits, first sernester. Not 
given in 1960-61. 


112. CurIsTIAN ArT. (youNG) The origins and development of Christian art 
from the catacombs of Rome to the end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second 
_ Semester. 


115. IraLIAN RENAISSANCE ArT. (YOUNG) The fine arts in Italy with special 
reference to the works of the great painters and sculptors of the Florentine 
_and Venetian schools. 3 urits, second semester. 


121. FLremisu, DutcH AND SPANISH PAINTING. (YoUNG) ‘The rise of realism 
in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th centuries; considera- 
tion of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 units. 
Not given in 1960-61. 


122. ArT IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
‘(youNG) ‘Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies 
Im the 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special 
emphasis on France and England. 3 units, first semester. 


‘ 


'133-134. CoNTEMpoRARY ART. (PERKINS) ‘Trends, ideals and works of con- 
temporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on 
architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 


138. Srytes in ARCHITECTURE. (YoUNG) Chief architectural styles of the 
world considered both as expressions of the cultures which produced them 
and in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis on domestic 
architecture. 3 writs, first sernester. 


140. OntENTAL Arr. (youNG) The historical development and aesthetic 
qualities of the arts in India, China and Japan. 3 units, second semester. 
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Art 
CREATIVE ART 
Lower Division Courses 


51. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND CoMPoSITION. (HANSEN) Fundamental prin- 
ciples of drawing three-dimensional form in contour, light and dark, and per- 
spective. Quick sketching and composition in a variety of black and white 
mediums, (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each semester. 


55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND Cotor. (PERKINS) _ Principles of design, color 
and composition, with practical problems in applied design. Open to beginners 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. . 


57-58. GRAPHICS. (HANSEN) Printing, advertising design, and drawing prob- 
lems. Emphasis in Art 57 on layout, typography, illustration, and the use of 
symbols in graphic communication. Emphasis in Art 58 on block printing, silk 
screen, monotype and special drawing projects. Prerequisite: Art 51, or Art 55 
or Art 56, or equivalent approved by instructor. Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 units per semester. Art 58 not given in 1960-61. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FicuRE DrAwING. (HANSEN) Drawing the living model 
in a variety of mediums, with a study of structure and anatomy as a basis for 
interpreting the figure. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY O1L PAINTING. (HANSEN) Basic instruction in painting 
in oil and related mediums, including lacquer, casein and collage. Open to 
beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separate- 
ly. 2 units per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER CoLor. (HANSEN) Basic instruction in the use of 
transparent and opaque water color. Frequent trips during class hours to 
various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE. (BASSLER) Basic instruction in clay model- 
ing. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


153. Art ror ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. (PERKINS) Basic art experi- 
ences in drawing, color and design, and their relationship to the teaching of 
art in the elementary school. Prerequisite: Education 100, or equivalent ap- 
proved by the instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each 
semester. 


155-156. Apvancrp DesIGN. (PERKINS) Prerequisite: Art 55-56. (2 two-hour 
laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


157-158. ADVANCED GRAPHICS. (HANSEN) Advanced projects in printmaking, 
advertising design, and drawing. Prerequisite: Art 57-58. Either half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. Art 158 not given in 1960-61. 
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Art 


161-162. ApvANCED Figure Drawinc. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 61-62. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


165-166. ADVANCED O11 PAINTING. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


169-170. ADVANCED WaTER Color. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE. (BASSLER) Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


194. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Problems in aesthetics and art criticism. 
Open only to senior art majors. 1 unit, second semester. 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART. (THE STAFF) Special study 
in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 
courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
selected. ( 2 or 3 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 


DIRS 


Proressorn McMenamin, Acting Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WELLS ASSISTANT ProFEssOoR STEPHENS 
———~—, Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 


Mr. Bark.ey, /nstructor 


Biology deals with principles and processes of plants and animals and 
with organization as seen in nature. In addition to its cultural value, a 
knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the professions of medi- 
cine, dentistry, laboratory technology, and biological research. Biology 
offers excellent opportunities in teaching at both the high school and 
college levels. 


maJor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses with a minimum of 
twenty-four units in biology including Biology 101, 113, 116, 131 or 132, 
and at least one course from each of the following three groups: (1) 106, 
108, 126; (2) 103, 118, 119; (3) 120, 121. The remaining units to com- 
plete the major may be chosen in consultation with the adviser from addi- 
tional courses or Independent Study in Biology; Chemistry 102, 103, 104, 
113; Geology 107; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Psychology 122 
or 130. 

The comprehensive examination covers General Biology and the 
twenty-four units of upper division Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1, 2, 3; General Chemistry. Addi- 
tional Chemistry and Physics 7 and 8 are recommended. 


HONORS: Departmental Honors in Biology are awarded at graduation to 
qualified students for completing selected readings and a thesis based upon 
independent research. 

For information concerning Premedical and Predental Programs, see 


page go. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. GENERAL BIOLOGY. (THESTAFF) Fundamental principles of biology. (2 lec- 
tures.) 2 units, first semester. 


2. GENERAL BroLoGy. (THE sTAFF) The structure, physiology, classification, 
economic importance and interrelationships of plants and animals. Prereq- 
uisite: Biology 1 or permission of instructor. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour 
laboratory.) 3 units, second semester. 
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3. GENERAL Biotocy. (THE starr) Continuation of material in Biology 2. 
Prerequisite: Biology 1 and 2, or permission of instructor. (2 lectures and 1 
three-hour laboratory.) 3 units, first semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION To BioLocy. (THE STAFF) A study of biological principles 
and processes for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 one-hour demonstra- 
tion period.) 4 units, each semester. 


65. Human Anatomy AND Puysiotocy. (wELts) For students not intending 
to major in Biology. Prerequisite: Biology 30 or equivalent. (3 lectures and 
1 two-hour demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00. 


Upper Division Courses 


Biology 1, 2, 3 and Chemistry 1 and 2, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
upper division courses in Biology. 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. (STEPHENS) The evolution of 
vertebrate organ systems. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


103. INVERTEBRATES. (STEPHENS) Structure and function, classification and 
_ hfe histories of invertebrate animals. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory pe- 
riods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. ; 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. (MC MENAMIN) Studies in experimental and 
classical embryology. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
_ second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. ParasiroLoGy. (MCMENAMIN) The biology of parasitism. (3 lectures.) 
3 units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


108. HistoLocy. (MCMENAMIN) Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and 
organs of vertebrates. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


112. MicRoTECHNIQUE. (MCMENAMIN) Methods of preparing smears, whole 
‘mounts, and sections of plant and animal tissues. Open to sophomores. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113. VERTEBRATE PHysIoLoGy. (WELLS) Functions of cells, tissues, and organ 

Systems, with special emphasis on the vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology 101 
or permission of the instructor. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory peri- 
ods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


116, GENETICS. (WELLS) Principles of heredity in plants and animals, in- 
cluding man. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


118. OrniTHoLocy. (————) Study of the structure, behavior and physi- 
ology of birds. A review of the principal families found in North America. 
Open to qualified sophomores. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory.) 3 
units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


119. BroLocy or THE VERTEBRATES, (STEPHENS) The adaptations, behavior, 
ecology and distribution of vertebrates. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour labora- 
tory.) 3 units, second semester. 
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120. PLANT TAXoNoMyY. (BARKLEY) Identification, ecology and distribution 
of plants with special attention to the native flora. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour 
laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


121. FUNCTIONAL PLANT ANATOMY. (BARKLEY) The anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of vascular plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


126. BACTERIOLOGY. (BARKLEY) Lectures on the bacteria and other micro- 
organisms with laboratory practice in micro-biological methods. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00. 


131-132. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Reports and discussions of biological 
literature. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 101 to 132, inclusive. (See pages 75-81 for 
general regulations governing graduate work.) With the approval of the 
instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to prop- 
erly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit per semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


290. THEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit 4 
units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


ProreEssor BrantLey, Chairman 
ProFEessor LAMBERT ASSOCIATE Proressor CLELAND 
ASSOCIATE Prorgessorn MCANALLY Dr. Meyer, Research Associate 


The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of 
the requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership 
in the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 

The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 
teaching and research in chemistry. To the student preparing for medi- 
cine or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and 
applied branches of chemistry which have become so basic to these pro- 
_ fessions. In addition, chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appre- 

ciation and understanding of the discoveries, methods and place of this 
subject in our present civilization. 

The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Applied 
Chemistry Program of the California Institute of Technology under the 

~Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should con- 
sult pages 87-88 for details of this plan. 


MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chemis- 
try 102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 
111 and above. The remaining eight units may be selected in consultation 
with the major adviser. The following related courses are suggested: 


For Puysica or INoRGANIc CHEemistry: From Geology 105, 106; Math- 
ematics 103, 114, 117; Physics 107, 108, 1009. 


For Orcanic CHEMIsTRY oR BiocHEMISTRY: From Biology 113; Geol- 
ogy 107; Mathematics 103, 119; Physics 107, 108. 


For INpusTRIAL CHEMIsTRY: From Mathematics 103; Philosophy 121; 
Physics 107; Psychology 138; Economics 100aB, 14,1. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive 
examination through either of the following plans, selection to be made 
in the individual case by the department chairman: (1) A written exami- 
qation stressing the understanding and interrelation of the principles of 
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Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved laboratory 
investigation and a written report on this project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Chemistry 21; Mathe- 
matics through calculus; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L; a reading knowledge 
of Scientific German. 


HONORS: On permission of the staff, senior students with at least a “B” 
average in Chemistry may be permitted to carry on individual research 
and to present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. 
Consult the Department Chairman concerning details. 

An outline of the four-year program for majors in this department may 
be obtained from either the Registrar or the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (THESTAFF) Principles and applications of Chem- 
istry, including laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite: Second year high school algebra and high school chem- 
istry, or permission of the instructor. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods the first semester; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods the 
second semester.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


21..QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (MCANALLY) Principles and practice in the 
general methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite: General 
Chemistry; Mathematics 2, or equivalent. (2 lectures, 1 demonstration and 5 
hours of laboratory work.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


Upper Division Courses 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS. (MCANALLY) Theory and practice of modern 
instrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. (3 lectures and 
5 hours of laboratory work.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50." 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Principles of organic chemistry. 
Laboratory applications.in preparative work and qualitative organic analysis. 
(3 lectures, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units per semester, Laboratory 
fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


105-106. Puysican CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Introduction to physical chemi- 
cal principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Prerequisite: Quantitative 
Analysis, General Physics, Calculus or permission of instructor. (3 lectures 
and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: 
$5.50 per semester.* 


109. ADVANCED LaBoratory I. (CLELAND) Research methods and techniques, 
including the use of chemical literature. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 103-104. 
(1 lecture, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 3 units, first semester, Laboratory 


fee: $9.50.* 
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110. ADVANCED Laxporatory II. (THE STAFF) Supervised investigations by 
qualified students. (2 or 3 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2-3 units, each 
semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


111. INTRODUCTORY CoLLo1D CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Principles and appli- 
cations of Colloid and Surface Chemistry, including the study of sols, emul- 
sions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: General Physics; Chemistry 21 and 102 
or 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


113. BlocHEMiIsTRY. (MCANALLY) F ats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, 
hormones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lec- 
tures.) 2 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean.of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowed 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master 
of Arts for Courses 111 and above. See pages 75-81 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in 
charge, courses numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualified 
seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit to be arranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: 
$7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Applications of the elec- 
tronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
semester. 


205. THERMODYNAMICS, (BRANTLEY) The development of laws of thermody- 
namics and their applications to the problems of chemistry and physics. Pre- 
requisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first 
semester. 


207. ADVANCED BIocHEMISTRY. (CLELAND) Lectures and student reports on 
selected topics of biochemistry such as immunochemistry and antibiotics, Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


210. ADVANCED INoRGANIC CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Application of modern 
developments of physics and chemistry to a study of inorganic chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


212. SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 1-4 units, 
2ach semester. 


290. TuEsis ror Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) 2 units. 


*A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
n Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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DPE 


ASSOCIATE ProFrEssorn McANALLY, Chairman 


From the Department of Chemistry: 
Pro¥Fessor LAMBERT, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CLELAND 


From the Department of Geology: 
ASSOCIATE ProFEsssor BIRMAN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR Morris 


From the Department of Mathematics: Proressor SEEKINS 


From the Department of Physics: 


PRroFEssor BOLLMAN, ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor Hupson, 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor NELSON 


The combined science program is designed for the student who is not 
majoring in a science. It is an integrated sequence of four one-semester 
courses which has the following objectives: (1) to introduce the student 
to the particular knowledge and skills of the physical and biological 
sciences, and to certain scientific theories and interpretations; (2) to 
indicate the role of science in human history, both past and present, and 
the scientist’s view of nature, of man and of knowledge, with emphasis on 
the philosophical implications of modern science. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PHysIcAL SCIENCE. (THESTAFF) The physical sciences of 
geology, astronomy and physics. Consideration of the earth, the solar system 
and the universe; discussion of selected theories which correlate experimental 
and observational data. Required of freshman non-science majors. (2 lectures, 
1 discussion period.) 3 units, first semester. 


2. INTRODUCTION To PuysicaL SCIENCE. (THE STAFF) The development of 
modern physics and chemistry including atomic and nuclear phenomena and 
relativity. Required of freshman non-science majors. (2 lectures, 1 discussion 
period.) 3 units, second semester. 


3. INTRODUCTION To BroLocicaL ScIENCE. (THE sTAFF) Modern biology as 
founded on concepts of evolution, relationship, structure and function of or- 
ganisms, and showing the dependence of biology upon the physical sciences. 
Required of sophomore non-science majors. (3 lectures, 1 one-hour laboratory 
period.) Prerequisite: Combined Science 1, 2. 4 units, each semester. Not 
given in 1960-61. 
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31. INTRODUCTION To Puysics AND CHEMISTRY. (THE STAFF) Certain funda- 
mental concepts of physics and chemistry, designed to satisfy the Physics- 
Chemistry option in the Science 30 program. Prerequisite: Sophomore stand- 
ing. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. Given only in 1 960-61. 


32. INTRODUCTION To GEoLocy AND ASTRONOMY, (THE STAFF) Certain funda- 
mental concepts of geology and astronomy, designed to satisfy the Geology- 
Astronomy option in the Science 30 program. Prerequisite: Sophomore stand- 
ing. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. Given only in 1960-61. 


Upper Division Courses 


100. IMPLICATIONS oF SCIENCE. (THE STAFF) The methods of science, the 
meanings of scientific theories, and certain of the philosophical and sociologi- 
cal implications of modern science. Required of all science and non-science 
majors in the junior year, beginning in 1962-63. Prerequisite: Combined 
Science 1, 2, 3 or lower division courses which satisfy prerequisites for a 
science major. (1 lecture, 1 discussion period.) 2 units, each semester. Not 
given in 1960-61. 
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ECONOMICS 


ProFressor DERycKE, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR AMUZEGAR! ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HARING 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor ELLIOTT Dr. Hovey, Lecturer 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and 
functions. It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems 
of business and public economic policy, and which afford a background 
for careers in business administration, public service, law, teaching, or 
research. The department offers two majors: (1) Economics, intended 
especially for those students who wish to concentrate their attention on 
broad economic theory and institutions; (2) Business Administration, 
designed for those students who wish to concentrate more upon specific, 
practical problems in business. The difference in emphasis between the 
two majors is not great. A careful reading of the requirements will 
serve to clarify the distinction that does exist. 

Neither major is designed to complete professional training. That is 
the function of the graduate schools of Law, Business, Economics, etc. 
Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp of the manner in 
which the business community functions, the nature of the problems 
confronting this community, and some mastery of the tools which may 
be used in arriving at defensible conclusions about these problems. 


maAJoR: Both majors require thirty-six units of upper division work, 
twenty-four of which must be in either Economics or Business Adminis- 
tration. The remaining twelve units must include Mathematics 119, and, 
in addition, nine units of approved course work in related fields such as 
History, Philosophy and Political Science. The twenty-four units for 
both majors are specified as follows: 


ECONOMICS: 100A, 100B, 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 148. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Economics 100A, 100B, 101, 105, 109, 120, 
126, 161. 

The comprehensive examination for each major will be based on the 
courses specified above. 


1On leave of absence for the year, 1960-61. 
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Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Economics 
1-2 and 6, or equivalents. 


Some majors in this department may be interested in information con- 
cerning Closely related work in Latin American Affairs (page 89), and 
Diplomacy and World Affairs ( page 152). 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. INTRODUCTION To Economics. (ELLIOTT) Basic economic principles use- 
ful to the layman in modern society. Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. 


6. InrRopUCTION To AccoUNTING. (DE RYCKE) Accounting principles and 
practices presented as a tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, 
science, or social science as well as to the major in Economics or Business 
Administration. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses except Economics 103 and Economics 
161: Economics 1-2. Prerequisite to upper division courses taken by majors in 
Economics or Business Administration: Economics 1-2 and 6. 


1004B. Economic ANALYSIS. (ELLIOTT AND HARING) (A) Pricing and alloca- 
tion of resources in the market. Analysis of market structures and individual 
responses to market phenomena. (B) National income and business cycle 
analysis; public policy designed to maintain economic stability. Prerequisite: 
Economics 1-2, Either half may be taken first. 3 units, each semester. 


101. Monry AND BANKING. (DERYCKE) Principles of money, credit, banking 
and other financial organizations and their influence upon the price level and 
economic activity. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


102. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. (HARING) The theoretical bases 
for foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods 
of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 

1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


103. PrincrPLes or Economics. (DE RYCKE) A basic course in economics for 
non-majors, designed to familiarize students with fundamental economic con- 
cepts and terms. Emphasis on the nature and operation of the American 
economic system. 3 urits, each semester. 


105. Pusric FINANCE AND TaxATION. (ELLIOTT) Theories of taxation; the 
public debt; influence of governmental expenditures on the national economy. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


106. GovERNMENT AND Business, (LEVINE*) Identical with Political Science 
170. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 
1960-61. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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109. ConpoRATION FINANCE. (HARING) Financial policies of business enter- 
prise. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


116. History or Economic Tuoucnut, (etuiotr) <A survey of the develop- 
ment of economic science from the forerunners of the classical school to the 
present day. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


120. ApvANcED Economic STATISTICS. (HARING) Statistical inference pro- 
cedure, the index number concept, the study of time series, and correlation 
analysis as applied to economic research and problems. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1-2 and Mathematics 119. 3 units, second semester. 


126. Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL BusINESs AND Economic PROBLEMS AND 
Decistons. (DE RYCKE) Employment of accounting, statistics, economic 
theory, and business law in reaching defensible conclusions about problems 
of theory, policy, and administration. Emphasis on communicating decisions 
through written reports using the “alternatives approach’ Prerequisite: 
Economics 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


141. CoMPARATIVE Economic SYSTEMS. (ELLIOTT) A comparison of the mod- 
ern economic systems of the world; capitalism, socialism, communism and 
fascism. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2, 3 units, first semester. 


148. Lasor Economics. (HARING) Marginal productivity, theory, bargain- 
ing theory of wages, and Keynesian analysis, as applied to the field of labor. 
Historical consideration of important labor institutions. Analytical tools ap- 
plied to current labor problems. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first 
semester. 


161. Bustness Law. (Hovey) Introduction to business law, with emphasis 
on the law pertaining to contracts, agency, negotiable instruments, bailments 
and sales of personal property. 3 units, each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 
tional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 

on Graduate Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 126 may be taken 
by graduate students for credit toward either the General Secondary Cre- | 
dential or the degree of Master of Arts in other departments. (See pages 
75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work. ) With the con- 
sent of the department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


212. SEMINAR IN PotiTicaAL Economy. (HARING AND MCKELVEY*) Problems 
of interest to administrators both in public life and in private business enter- 
prise. Representatives from business, labor and government participate in the 
seminar discussions. Identical with Political Science 212. Open to qualified 
upper division students. 3 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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IKE 
Proressor Petriz, Chairman 
_Proressor TRIEB ASsocIATE Proressor FERRIS 
| ASSOCIATE PRoFEsson STANCHFIELD 
Dr. Cutirey, Dean of Men Miss Swirt, Dean of Women 


By Special Appointment: Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Lince., Mrs. Rowiey, Mrs. WassERBURGER 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
State of California. The department regards professional education as 
comprehending within its scope the development of social and personal 
attitudes and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In 
providing both cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an 
appreciation of the institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster 
attitudes of critical observation and judgment, and to equip the prospec- 
tive teacher with the knowledges and skills involved in the more technical 
aspects of the educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to 
meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of com- 
petency and to include those courses indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching 
credentials. 


| 


wasor: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
credential): Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including 
Education 100, 101, 134a, 134b, 134¢, 134d, 135, 136, 142, 162, Art 153, 
Music 123, Physical Education 107, and other courses selected in consul- 
ation with the adviser. Candidates for the Elementary Credential must 
how proficiency in the statutory school subjects. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department is general in scope 
nd is based upon twenty-four units from the courses in Education indi- 
ated above as part of the major. 
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TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Occidental College has been authorized by the California State Board of 
Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the following 
credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) the 
Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including 
the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials in Music 
and Physical Education; (4.) the Junior College Credential. 

Students with junior standing may be admitted to the Department of 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the proba- 
bility of their fitness for the teaching profession. This includes, in addition 
to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose and natu- 
ral interest in the work. 

Currently enrolled students or new students accepted by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions who wish to prepare for the general credentials must 
consult the Department of Education and must file formal applications 
before beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music, 
and in Physical Education, applicants must consult the department con- 
cerned and must file formal applications with this department as well as 
with the Department of Education. An application fee of three dollars is 
charged for registration in the Department of Education. 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted 
as candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential provided they meet the requirements of the college and of the 
State of California. For further information concerning requirements for 
graduate study, see pages 75-81. . 

An appointment bureau is maintained by the Department of Educa- 
tion for the assistance of candidates for teaching positions. See page 35 
concerning fees for this service. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


For ALL CREDENTIALS: Completion of a course or passing of an exami- 
nation in the principles and provisions of the United States Constitution; 
a medical examination for which a fee of $5.00 is charged. 


For THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited col- 
lege or university; a grade point average of 2.5; completion of the follow- 
ing courses in Education, or equivalent: Education 100, 101, 1344, 134b, 
134C, 134d, 135, 136, 14.2, 162. Additional requirements include Art 153, 
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_ Music 123, Physical Education 107, other courses selected in consultation 
with the adviser, and proficiency in the statutory school subjects. 


For THE JuNior Hicu ScHoou CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught in 
high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, 
_ including Education 110, 120, 162, 203 and 205. 


For THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from an ap- 
_ proved institution; approval by the Graduate Committee; one major and 
_ one teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not com- 
_ monly accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors in 
_ high school subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work 
including major department and professional requirements. With the 
_ approval of the Education Department, an applicant for this credential 
_may choose between two programs of preparation—the regular five-year 
program, and the Internship program of full teaching assignment. 


The five-year program requires a minimum of twenty-two units in 
undergraduate and graduate work in Education which will include Edu- 
cation 102, 110, 120, 162, 203, 205, 206. The Internship program requires 
a minimum of twenty-five units in undergraduate and graduate work in 
Education which will include Education 102, 110, 120, 162, 203, 205, 209 
and 210. 


In order to improve individual student programs certain variations 
from these requirements may be made in consultation with advisers in the 
Department of Education. For further information concerning require- 
‘ments for graduate study, see pages 75-81. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL In Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; comple- 
tion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 120, 
(124, 138 and 162. For further requirements see Department of Music, 


page 135. 
__ For THE SpeciaL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PuysicaL EDUCATION: 
\Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
Education as outlined on page 145, completion of a minimum of twenty- 
four units of professional work in Education, including Education 110 or 
142 and 144, 119, 120, 130, 132, 162, and 203. 


For THE JUNIoR CoLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from 
an approved institution; one major and one teaching minor; thirteen 
units of professional courses including Education 110, 162, 199, and 205. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. PrINcIPLEs oF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (PETRIE, STANCHFIELD) A course 
designed to present a perspective of public education. Planning the elemen- 
tary school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present de- 
velopments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern 
educational theory. 3 units, each semester. 


101. PuiLosopHy oF EpucaTION. (FERRIS) Survey of philosophical traditions 
that have shaped educational theory and practice; critical analysis of the 
philosophical forces determining current American school practice; formula- 
tion of philosophical synthesis on the basis of evaluation of competing theoret- 
ical systems. 3 units, each semester. 


102. PHILOSOPHICAL AND SocIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS. (FERRIS) A general 
survey and analysis of the philosophical traditions that underlie educational 
theory and practice; consideration of education as a factor in social change; 
problems of adaptation of school to community; current social issues as they 
affect education. 4 units, each semester. 


107. MrTrHops IN PuystcAL EpucatTion, ELEMENTARY LEVEL (ANDERSON*) 
Identical with Physical Education 107. 2 units, each semester. 


108. CHILDREN’s LITERATURE. (WASSERBURGER) Designed to deepen appreci- 
ation of literature suitable for young children; to familiarize students with 
the style and techniques of authors and illustrators; to develop criteria for 
selection and evaluation of children’s books. Organization of stories for differ- 
ent levels. Principles underlying successful story telling and practice in the 
application of these principles. 2 units, first semester. 


110. PsycHoLoGicaAL FouNDATIONS. (TRIEB) Growth and development, the 
learning process, mental hygiene, personality development, and guidance. The 
study of guidance will include such services as testing, counseling, educational 
and vocational information, and follow-up. 3 hours lecture and 2 hours teacher 
aid work in a public school. 4 units, each semester. 


118. PrincipLeEs oF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (WASSERBURGER) 
Principles of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of 
teaching problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary 
school. 3 units, first semester. 


119. IntTRopucTory STATisTIcs. (CULLEY**) Identical with Mathematics 119. 
3 units, each semester. 


120. SCoPE AND FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (TRIEB) The modern 
comprehensive high school using an historical and comparative approach; 
emphasis upon the general school curriculum. 3 hours lecture with some visits 
to public, private and parochial schools. Class work and visits will be inte- 
grated for the study of the school curriculum, classroom management, and 
teaching methods, 3 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Physical Education. 
**Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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121. MetHops oF KINDERGARTEN-PRimaARy EpucaTION. (WASSERBURGER) 
Practical aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of 
teaching methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary 
school through observation and research. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Marerrars AND MeEtHops or TrAcninc Music in THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. (FRODSHAM*) Identical with Music 123. Prerequisite: Music 120, or 
equivalent. 2 units, each semester. 


124. Materiars AnD Mrruops or TEacuine Music 1n THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(rropsHAM*) Identical with Music 124. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state 
teaching credential. Music 11-12, membership in an ensemble group. 2-4 units, 
first semester. Special fee: $20.00 and $4.00 State Compensation Insurance. 
This fee ts nonrefundable. 


126. STUDENT TEACHING IN SPEECH CorRECTION. (FREESTONE**) Actual ex- 
perience in the management of speech and hearing defectives. Supervision by 
speech therapists in the public schools. Depending upon the speech correction 
credential desired, training is on the elementary or secondary level. Prerequt- 
site: Speech 185 and approval by the Speech and Education Departments. 
Open to seniors or graduate students. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: 
$20.00 and $4.00 State Compensation Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable, 


130. STUDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL EDUCATION. (ScHWENK***) Full-time 
internship for one-half semester at the secondary level in the public schools, 
with observation, teaching, and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors 
who are candidates for the Special Secondary Credential in Physical Educa- 
tion. 7 units, second semester. Special fee: $35.00 and $4.00 State Compensa- 
tion Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


132. Schoo. Heart Epucation. (Burxe***) Healthful school environ- 
ment, health service; methods and materials for instruction at elementary and 
secondary levels. 2 units, second semester. 


134A. OBSERVATION AND MEtTHuHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY ScHOoL READING 
AND THE LANGuacE Arts. (ROWLEY) Practices and trends in teaching reading 

and oral and written communication, A consideration of the physical, phycho- 
logical and social factors affecting the development and use of the language 
arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; corrective 
programs. 2 units, each semester. 


134B. OBSERVATION AND MeEtuops or TEACHING ELEMENTARY ScHOOL SOCIAL 
STuDIES. (LINGEL) Principles and procedures related to the development 
of social attitudes and experiences with children. The role and purposes of the 
social studies; curricular requirements; evaluation. 2 urtits, each semester. 


1340, OBSERVATION AND Metuops or TEAcHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC. (PETRIE) The function of the elementary school in the development 
of quantitative thinking. Instructional and psychological aspects of arith- 
metic. Analysis of deficiencies; corrective procedures; evaluation. 2 units, 
each semester. 

*Of the Department of Music. 

**Of the Department of Speech. 


***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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134D. OBSERVATION AND METHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE. 
(HARRIS) Materials and methods of teaching science to young children; 
creating science experiences; developing fundamental concepts; selecting and 
preparing materials of instruction; evaluating growth. 2 units, each semester. 


135-136. SruDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, (FERRIS, PETRIE AND 
STANCHFIELD) Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the pub- 
lic schools. Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential. 4 units per semester. Special fee: $20.00 for each 4 units of credit, 
and $4.00 per semester for state compensation insurance, This fee is nonre- 
fundable. 


138. STUDENT TEACHING IN Music. (FRoDSHAM*) Supervised music teach- 
ing in secondary schools. Observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open 
to seniors and graduate students who are candidates for the Special Secondary 
Credential in Music. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00 and $4.00 State 
Compensation Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable, 


142. CHILp GRowTH AND DEVELOPMENT, (Jacoss**) Identical with Psychol- 
ogy 121. 3 units, each semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (CULLEY, SWIFT) 
Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. 
Principles and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human 
relationships with a view to better adjustment for students, both scholasti- 
cally and emotionally. Counseling techniques, with emphasis upon the 
directive and the non-directive procedures. 2 units, each semester. 


160. CurrENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. (FERRIS) Current educa- 
tional theories and their practical applications in the modern school; major 
unsolved problems confronting American education, along with probable 
solutions; special emphasis upon the evolution and clarification of the demo- 
cratic ideal. 2 units, first semester. 


162. Marerrats AND MertrHops in AupiIo-VisuAL INSTRUCTION. (TRIEB) A 
survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual 
education. A study of sources; use of catalogues in the selection of materials; 
needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual projection and 
recording equipment. 2 units, each semester. Special fee $7.00. 


199. THE Junior CoLiEGE. (THE STAFF) The development of the Junior Col- 
lege; organization of curriculum; instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment and general methods. 3 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit to- 
ward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for courses 101, 102, 110, 119, 120, 123, 124, 142, 144, 160 and 
*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Psychology. 
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199. In addition, Courses 126 and 162 may be credited toward the creden- 
tial. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 
With consent of the instructor qualified seniors may enroll in graduate 
courses. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 1-4 units per semester. 


203. TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (FERRIS) A review of current 
psycho-physical studies of the adolescent; the presentation of subject-matter, 
observations in secondary schools, methods of evaluation in light of teacher 
objectives. 3 writs, second semester. 


205-206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (FERRIS, PETRIE AND 
STANCHFIELD) Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school 
level, including incidental study of principles and methods of secondary edu- 
cation. Open to graduate students who are candidates for the General Second- 
ary Credential. 3-4 units per semester. Special fee: $5.00 per unit and $4.00 
State Compensation Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


209-210. INTERNSHIP IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (PETRIE) Full teaching assign- 
ment in the public schools. Open only to students who have been admitted to 
the internship program. 3 units per semester. 


290. Tursis ror Master or Arts Decrer. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
DIKE 


ProFEssor OLIVER, Chairman 
ProFeEssor Kurtz ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor RyF! 
ASSOCIATE ProFeEssor Busacca, Director of Freshman English 
ASSOCIATE PROFEssoR O’ HARE VISITING ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor Davis 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor [THOMPSON ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR ADAMS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OWEN 
By Special Appointment, Mr. Brownt, Mr. Frercuson, Miss KRuuNER 


The department of English and Comparative Literature has four pur- 
poses: (1) to aid and direct students as they seek to increase their mastery 
of the English language; (2) to give training in creative writing; (3) to 
teach the literature of the Anglo-American tradition out of which our 
culture has largely sprung; and (4) to teach the literature of highest 
importance from all cultures, with emphasis upon the western tradition. 

An interest in writing, the intention to teach, or the desire for a broad 
yet deeply perceptive background may lead to a major in the department. 
A specific interest in the literature of our more immediate Anglo-Amer- 
ican culture may lead to a major in English; the major in Comparative 
Literature represents an interest centered upon western civilization as 
a whole and in literature of the highest quality whatever its national 
origins. 


EITHER MAJOR REQUIRES: Thirty-six units of upper division work, of 
which at least twenty-four must be from this department, and of which 
twelve may be from related fields. 


THE ENGLISH MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 145; 156; two from among 129, 
130, 135; three from among 136, 137, 138, 141; at least one from among 
160, 161, 162. Additional courses up to a maximum of thirty units may be 
required from this department. Units in related areas may include ap- 
proved courses in History (127 is especially recommended), Philosophy, 
Psychology, French and German. Advisers for this major: Professors 
Kurtz and Thompson. 


THE COMPARATIVE LITERATURE MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 127, 130, 135; 
145, 14.7, 148, 150 and 156. Additional courses up to a maximum of thirty 
units may be required from this department. Upper division work in 
French or German is required as related study. Other related fields include 
History and Philosophy. Advisers for this major: Professors Busacca and 
O’ Hare. 


10n leave of absence for the year, 1960-61. 
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English and Comparative Literature 


Prerequisite to either major: English 1-2 or equivalent. English 51-52, 
or equivalent, is a prerequisite for English majors and its strongly recom- 
mended for Comparative Literature majors. 


APPROVAL OF PROGRAMS: By the middle of the Junior year, each student 
should plan his entire program in consultation with his adviser and sub- 
mit it to the department chairman for approval. Students preparing for 
teaching should consult Professor Oliver for information concerning 
courses required for approval of a teaching major or minor in English. 


HONORS: Students in either of the above majors who have demonstrated 
their excellence may, with approval of their advisers, elect to read for 
Departmental Honors. Consult the department chairman concerning 
details. 


Lower Division Courses 


R. RemepraL ENGusH. (Apams) A tool course for students who show defi- 


ciencies in essentials of English. No credit. 2 hours, each semester. 


1-2. FRESHMAN ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) Required of all freshmen. 2 units per 
semester. | 


§1-52. INTRODUCTION To ENGLISH LITERATURE. (OWEN, OLIVER) Backgrounds 
for the study of literature in the Anglo-American heritage. Required of Eng- 
lish majors. 3 units per semester. 


61-62. JourNALIsm (NEWSPAPER WnriTING). (BROWNE) Study and practice 
in writing specialized types of news stories, editorials and news features. 
Open to all students interested in newspaper work, 2 units per semester. 


91. IvTRopucTION To Creative WriTING. (DAVIS) Theory and practice in the 
writing of poetry and fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor, 2 units, 
first semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Junior standing, except in courses 
numbered below 111, or consent of instructor and approval of department 
chairman. 

101. ADVANCED CoMmposITION. (THE STAFF) Theory and practice in the writ- 
ing of themes and reports. Not open to English majors. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


102. Expostrory WritINc. (KURTZ) Theory and practice in the writing of 
prose non-fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


104. SHort Story WriTING. (pAvis) Theory and practice in the writing of 
short prose fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


111. THe Encuish Lancuace. (oLtveR) An introduction to the nature, 
origins and history of the English language, with special attention to personal 
vocabulary growth and to problems of understanding. 3 urits, first semester. 
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127. Tue PrEriop or CHAUCER. (KURTZ) Readings principally in the Can- 
terbury Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century 
literature. 3 units, first semester. 


129. THE Pertop or SHAKESPEARE. (OWEN) Reading of the principal works; 
theatrical and social background of the period. 3 units, first semester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE, (KURTZ) Intensive reading of selected plays, with anal- 
ysis and criticism. 3 writs, second semester. 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (OWEN) Selected writings in 
the poetry and prose of: Milton, and the most important poetry and prose of 
his contemporaries. 3 units, first semester. 


136. Tue REsTORATION AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) ‘The 
background, the drama, poetry, satire and other major prose of the period. 
3 units, second semester. : 


137. THe RoMANTIC PERIOD IN ENGLAND, (OLIVER) The development of the 
romantic literary movement; emphasis upon Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley and Keats. 3 units, first semester. 


138. Tue VicTorRIAN PERIoD IN ENGLAND. (ADAMS) A survey of the period, 
with emphasis upon the major poets and social and literary critics. 3 units, 
second semester. 


141. Tur ENciisH NovEL To 1900. (THOMPSON) Origins and historical devel- 
opment of the novel in England. 3 units, first semester. 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE To 1860. (KURTZ) American literature from the 
beginnings to the Civil War, with emphasis upon the major writers and 
movements. 3 u7its, first semester. 


146. AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM 1860 TO THE PRESENT. (KURTZ) Major lit- 
erary trends and representative writers during the last 100 years. 3 u7tits, sec- 
ond semester. : 


147. CoMPARATIVE LirERATURE: Homer To DanrTE. (0’HARE) Major literary 
works in Europe and the Near East, as they reflect the roots of western civili- | 
zation. 3 units, first semester. 


148. CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE: RENAISSANCE TO THE PRESENT. (0 HARE) 
Representative masterpieces in western literature, as they reflect trends in 
western civilization. 3 units, second semester. 


150. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE: THE ORIENT. (O'HARE) Literary master- 
pieces of the Far East and their influence upon western thought. 3 wmits, 
second semester. 


156. Lrrerary Criticism. (OLIVER) The meaning and importance of liter- 
ature, as outstanding critics have considered these problems. 3 units, second 
semester. 


160. MopErN Drama. (pavis) Dramatic forms, techniques, and content 
in major works of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 3 units, second 
semester. 


161. TwenTIETH CENTURY PoeErTry. (pAvis) Forms, techniques and content 
in the major Anglo-American poetry of this period. 3 units, first semester. 
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162. THe Nove. IN THE [wentiETH CENTURY. (DAVIS) The study of selected 
novels from the major writers of our age. 3 units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division 
courses may be credited as graduate work toward either the General 
Secondary Credential, the degree of Master of Arts or (in Comparative 
Literature only) the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Courses in foreign 
languages numbered 103 and above may, on the above conditions, be 
credited as graduate work toward the fulfillment of associated language 
requirements in Comparative Literature. (See pages 75-81 for general 
regulations governing graduate work, and pages 79-80 for informa- 
tion about the intercollegiate doctoral studies program.) With the con- 
sent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses 
numbered below 260. 

Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy shall be as ap- 
proved in each individual instance by the Graduate Committee and b 
the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies. These shall include a minimum of one continuous year of resi- 

dence, and mastery of two foreign languages appropriate to the candi- 
date’s interests. Preliminary examinations must be passed in five fields, 
these fields to be chosen by the candidate and to be approved by the exam- 
ining committee. They must fall within the following categories: a lit- 
erary figure, a literary period, a literary genre, an aspect of literary 
criticism, an area of study outside of literature which nevertheless is 
related and important to the study of literature. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Individual research and tutorial study, sup- 
plementing other graduate offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


205-206. SEMINARS IN Prose TypEs AND AUTHORS. (THE STAFF) Each semes- 
ter some particular prose type or author will be selected for concentrated 
‘study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


207-208. Seminars IN Poetic on Dramatic Tyres AND AUTHORS. (THE STAFF) 
Each semester some particular poetic or dramatic type or author will be 
selected for concentrated study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


241-212. SEMINARS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE, (THE sTAFF) Each 
semester some subject area for concentrated study will be selected from the 


Anglo-American literary tradition. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


237-238. SEMINARS IN LiTERARY PERIODs. (THE STAFF) Each semester some 
iterary period in western literature will be selected for study. 3 or 4 units 
Der semester. 
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285. CREATIVE WRITING. (THE STAFF) Open only to those Master of Arts 
candidates who have been accepted under the creative work plan. Maximum 
credit of 4 units; each semester. 


290. Tests ror MAstrer oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units; each semester. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 79-80) 


CoLLoquium. Occasional evening meetings for the purpose of exploring issues 
of significance to students and teachers in the program. No credit. 


416. CHANGE AND CoNTINUITY IN 'TWENTIETH-CENTURY THOUGHT AND Ex- 
PRESSION. (O'HARE AND IPGS STAFF) Studies in contemporary literature and 
philosophy, with special emphasis on the literary expression and definition 
of intellectual and social values in the modern world. 5 units per semester, 
credit granted only on completion of the year’s work. 


417. STUDIES IN CULTURAL History: THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, (0’HARE AND 
IPGS STAFF) ‘This seminar has two main purposes: one substantive and one 
methodological. Emphasis on thought and culture of the nineteenth century, 
with special attention to relationships of the individual and society. Examina- 
tion of methodological problems encountered by students of cultural history. 
Intended primarily for advanced students of comparative literature, English 
and American literature, and history. 5 units per semester, credit granted only 
on completion of the year’s work. 


418. COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. (O0’HARE AND IPGS STAFF) 


Emphasis upon underlying presuppositions of the several social or behavioral 


sciences, with attention to their fundamental interrelationships. Analysis and 
comparison of differing methodologies and differing ideas of the nature and 


function of social facts, myths, symbols and values. 5 units per semester, credit | 


granted only on completion of the year’s work. 


490. THESIS FOR THE DEGREE oF Docror oF PHILOSOPHY, (THE STAFF) 4-6 
units, each semester. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


DIKE 
ProFEssor BicKLEy, Chairman 
Proressor BENTON? ASSOCIATE Proressor BABcocK 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor FONSECA Mr. Treuscorrr, /nstructor 
Mr. ALKirE?2, Instructor Mr. Decxer,? Instructor 
Dr. Frey, Instructor Mr. Hewitt, Instructor 


Mrs. Lancrorp, Lecturer 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first two 
years provides a thorough preparation for the upper division courses, 
which offer an Opportunity to gain a reasonable mastery of the written 
and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division 
courses of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages 
chosen for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such 
courses outside the department as may be advised in each individual 
case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MaJors: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the 
department as the major adviser may recommend in each individual 
case, 

A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will 
be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within 
this group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, 
on which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole 
or in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103, 105, 
106, 107, 109, 110, 111; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 
107-108; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107- 
Lo8. 

Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 


_ 10n leave of absence, first semester, 1960-61. 
_ On leave of absence for the year, 1960-61. 


*First semester only, 
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In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
French 103 to 111, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 108, inclusive; and for 
German 103 to 108, inclusive. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations 
governing graduate work. ) 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Lower Division Courses 


61-52. New TrEsTAMENT GREEK. (LAKE*) Fundamentals of grammar and 
vocabulary of the Greek New Testament, with readings from the Gospels. 
Designed primarily for the preparation of pre-theological students. Wot 
acceptable toward foreign language requirement. 3 units per semester. Not 
given in 1960-61. 


MOopERN LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and conversation. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition, conversa- 
tion and the comprehension of oral and written French. Prerequisite: French 
1 and 2 or two years of high school French. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: French 3 and 4 or equivalent; for 
the literature courses, French 101-102 and the ability to understand spoken 
French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH. (TREUSCORFF) Grammar, composition and 
style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in French based 
upon collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103. LITERATURE OF THE MIppLE AGEs AND THE RENAISSANCE. (TREUSCORFF) 
3 units, first semester. 


105. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (PRE-CLASSICISM) (HEWITT) 
2 units, first semester. 


106. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (CLASSICISM) (TREUS- 
CORFF) 2 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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107. LireRATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (TREUSCORFF) 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


109. LITERATURE, 1800-1850 (ROMANTICISM), (TREUSCORFF) 2 writs, first 
semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


110. LirERaTuRE, 1850-1900. (HEWITT) 2 units, second semester. Not given 
in 1960-61. 


111, LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (HEWITT) 2 units, first se- 
mester. Not given in 1960-61. 


GERMAN 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2, ELEMENTARY GERMAN. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, essentials of gram- 
mar, reading of simple German, composition, conversation. 4 units per 
_ semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Reading of modern German prose 
and poetry, grammar review, composition, conversation. Prerequisite: Ger- 
man 1 and 2 or two years of high school German. 4 units per semester. 


§. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. (FONSECA) Rapid reading of scientific German for 
students specializing in science. Prerequisite: German 3 or consent of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: German 3 and 4, or equivalent. 
101-102. ADVANCED ComposITION AND CONVERSATION, (FREY) Composition 
and style; readings in literary texts. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. (BAB- 
cock) Lectures, oral reports and collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 
Not given in 1960-61. 


(107-108. LirERATURE OF THE CLAssicAL PERIOD. (BABCOCK) Readings from 
Lessing, Goethe, Schiller; study of selected critical works, lyrics and ballads. 
3 units per semester. 


RUSSIAN 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY RUussIAN, (LANGForD) Pronunciation, essentials of gram- 
mar, reading of simple prose, composition, conversation. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE RussIAN (LANGFORD) Grammar, composition and con- 
versation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Russian 1 and 2 or two 
rears of high school Russian. 4 units per semester. 
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SPANISH 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and oral drills. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition and con- 
versation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 and 2 or two 
years of high school Spanish. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Spanish 3 and 4 or equivalent. For the 
literature courses, Spanish 101-102 or equivalent and the ability to understand 
spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in Spanish based on 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. (BICKLEY) A survey of the develop- 
ment and evolution of Spanish civilization as reflected in literature from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per 
semester in alternate years. 


105-106. Mopern SpanisH LITERATURE. (FONESCA) Literary movements of 
the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twentieth century 
through the works of representative Spanish authors, Prerequisite: Spanish 
101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1960-61. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (BENTON) A survey of Spanish- 
American literature from the Conquest through the first half of the twentieth 
century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 

Not given in 1960-61. | 
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GEOLOGY 
DIKE 


ASSOCIATE ProFeEssor Birman, Chairman 
ASSocIATE Proressor Morais 


_ Geology, the science of the earth, is thoroughly based on mathematics, 
_ physics, chemistry, and biology. The Occidental geology curriculum is 
so constructed as to emphasize geology as a quantitative science. The 
_ program offers a broad and rigorous coverage of geologic fundamentals, 
and is unique in that several courses are specifically designed to illustrate 
and utilize the sciences on which geology is based. 

Flexibility in the program and the stated requirements are such that 
the geology major acquires more than the usual depth, according to his 
natural interest, in one or more of the basic sciences. 

The program also permits strong emphasis on the humanities in ac- 
cordance with the over-all objectives of the college. Upon completion, the 
geology major has had broad, rather than specific training, in the science 
of the earth. He is ready to pursue a geological career in any of the pro- 
fessions which utilize geology, and is well prepared for research in 

graduate work. 

For students in other sciences, the Geology Department offers without 
prerequisite several courses designed to broaden their interests and illus- 
trate their particular discipline as used in a study of the earth. 

The Geology Department is concerned with the over-all education of 
the non-science major, and participates in the Combined Science Pro- 
gram for the humanities students. Geology 100 is designed specifically 
for non-science majors, and, in addition, several of the lower division 
geology courses may be of interest to students in any department. 

The Geology Department has good library and laboratory facilities, 


and houses the Frank J. Smiley collection of rocks, minerals and fossils. 


GEOLOGY MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including 
Geology 102, 103, 104, 108, 109, 111, 112, and either 105, 106, or 107; 
the remaining twelve units are in courses outside Geology, and of these 
at least 6 units must be in Science. 

The comprehensive examination in Geology will cover the work in- 
cluded in the twenty-four units of upper division courses in Geology 
listed above for the major. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Mathematics 3, 4; 
Physics 1, 2 or equivalent; and 8 units in Biology or Chemistry or both. 
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Lower Division Courses 


1. PoystcaL GroLocy. (BIRMAN) Structure and composition of the earth, and 
the processes at work upon and beneath the earth’s surface. (3 lectures and 1 
two-hour laboratory. Several field trips required.) 4 units, first semester. 


2. Historica, GEoLocy. (Morris) Geologic history of the earth based on the 
succession of plants and animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures and 
2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 


3. PuystcaL MINERALOGY. (BIRMAN) Introduction to crystallography, crys- 
tal optics, and other physical properties necessary in identifying minerals and 
understanding their mode of origin. Use of polarizing microscope. Prerequi- 
site: Geology 1, 2. (4 lecture and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 2 units, first 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


4. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. (MoRRIS) Description and interpretation of the 
spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geology 2. (2 
lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 


5. PALEONTOLOGY I. (MorRIs) Fundamental principles, with emphasis on 
the important groups of invertebrate fossils. Prerequisite: Geology 2. Open 
without prerequisite to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester, Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


Upper Division Courses 


100. THE EaArTH AND MAN. (THE STAFF) Major issues in geology selected for 
their significance in understanding the world around us. Evolution, earth- 
quakes, mineral resources and other topics of importance in our civilization 
and thinking. Primarily for non-geology majors. Prerequisite: Geology 1 or 
permission of the instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


102. CHEmMicaAL MINERALOGY. (BIRMAN) Study of the chemical basis of min- 
eralogy in identification methods, in understanding mineralogical processes, 
and as related to the origin and occurrence of the important rocks. (2 lectures 
and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 


103. Perrotocy I. (ptrMAN) Description and genesis of the igneous rocks 
and their metamorphic derivatives, through study in hand specimens and by 
petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 3, 102. ( 2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour period.) 3 units, first semester. 


104. Perrotocy II. (morris) Description and genesis of the sedimentary 
rocks and their metamorphic derivatives, through study in hand specimens 
and by microscope. Emphasis on principles of stratigraphy and sedimentation. 
Prerequisite: Geology 103. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
3 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


105. GEOPHYSICS. (BIRMAN) Selected topics in geology treated as processes of 
physics. Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory to physics 
majors, and to qualified chemistry and biology majors. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


106. GEOCHEMISTRY. (BIRMAN) Selected topics in geology treated as processes 
of chemistry. Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory to 
chemistry majors, and to qualified physics and biology majors. (2 lectures and 
1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1960-61. 
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| 107. GEoBIoLocy. (Morris) Selected topics in geology treated as processes of 
biology. Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory to biology 
majors, and to qualified physics and chemistry majors. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


108. PALEoNToLocy II. (morris) Morphology and evolution of invertebrates 
and vertebrates through geologic time. Prerequisite: Geology 5. Open to quali- 
fied biology majors without prerequisite. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


109. ADVANCED GENERAL GEOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Investigation of modern 
_ trends in geology as a quantitative science. Open without prerequisite to quali- 
fied majors in other sciences. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


110, SENIon SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A review of important literature in 
_ Geology. Open only to seniors. 1 unit, second semester. 


111-112. Frey GeoLocy. (THE staFF) Principles and techniques of geologic 
_ mapping. Detailed mapping of local areas, individual investigation of geologi- 
cal problems in the field, and the preparation of reports. Use of aerial photo- 
_ graphs and the plane table in the field. Prerequisite: Geology 4, 104. (1 lecture 
_and Saturday field work.) 3 units each semester.. 
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DIKE 


ProFEssor LINDGREN, Chairman 
Proressor Mox ASSOCIATE ProFEssor Ropes? 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor ROLLE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KROEBER 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for 
the understanding of social organization and the culture of the present 
and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the 
formation of judgments on current conditions in politics and economics. 
Selected courses in this department provide a desirable introduction to 
specialized training in the professions of Law, Public Administration, 
Foreign Service, Foreign Trade, and Teaching. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-one units shall be in this department. All majors are expected 
to include within these twenty-one units at least three units each from the 
American and European fields and three units of elective course work in 
addition to History 126, 144, 166 and 174. Additional courses to com- 
plete the major may be chosen from History (up to a maximum of thirty 
units) and from related courses, with the approval of the major adviser. 

History majors must plan their programs in the sophomore year im 
consultation with a staff member who will act as adviser and whose 
approval is required for course changes. Such planning is necessary to 
insure proper distribution and to guarantee adequate preparation for 
the comprehensive examination. Details concerning the nature of this 
required examination are available from the chairman of the department. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


Honors: Majors in the department may qualify for Departmental Hon- 
ors for graduation through independent study, including a senior thesis. 
Consult the department chairman concerning details. 

Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred 
to the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 89. 

Special emphasis may be developed on studies in the regional history — 
and culture of the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. 

A major emphasizing Diplomacy and World Affiairs is offered in the 
Department of Political Science. (See page 152.) 


10On leave of absence for the year, 1960-61. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


121. ANCIENT History. (LINDGREN) A study of aspects of Greek and Roman 
cultures, emphasizing those legacies transferred to western civilization. Open 
to sophomores, 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


122, Tue Mippre Acrs. (LINDGREN) Europe 400-1500; the Barbarian Civi- 
lizations, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, Feudalism, 
Manorialism; the culture, institutions and political development of the High 
Middle Ages seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
second semester. 


123. THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (LINDGREN) Europe 1 378-1648. 
Humanism and new horizons; heresies, protestant movements, and the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. 3 umits, first semester of alternate years. 


124. From AxBso.tutism to REVOLUTION. (LINDGREN) Continental Europe, 
1648-1799. Absolute Monarchy; enlightened despotism; colonial expansion; 
rationalism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the French Revolu- 
tion. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. 


125. EuropPe IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (LINDGREN) Europe 1799-1914. 
Napoleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, imperialism, mate- 
rialism, and power politics. 3 units, first semester. 


126. ReceENT anp ConTEMporARY EuROPEAN History. (LINDGREN) Europe in 
the 20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; recent 
problems of Europe. 3 units, second semester. 


| 127. ENGLAND FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH. (LINDGREN) The development of 
_ England with special reference to the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
and culture upon the institutions and culture of the United States and mod- 
ern civilization. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


128. History or Mopern Russia. (LINDGREN) Russia since the period of 
Peter the Great to the present; stress on social, cultural, and economic trends 
of Imperial and Soviet Russian history. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second 
Semester of alternate years. 


129. History or GERMANY. (RODES) Germany, 1493 to the present, with em- 
phasis on the later centuries. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1960-61. 


131, CoLonraL Hispanic AMERICA. (KROEBER, ROLLE) From the discovery 
and conquests to the Wars of Independence. 2 units, first semester. 


132. REPUBLICAN Hispanic AMERICA. (KROEBER) From the eve of independ- 
ence through the struggles for national stability to 1900. 2 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


133. TWENTIETH Century HispANic AMERICA. (KROEBER) Changes in gov- 
Srument, economy, society, and aesthetic life since 1900. 3 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1960-61. 


135. History or Mexico. (KROEBER) Mexico from Cortez to the present. 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 
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141. THe CoLoniAt Pertop in AMERICA. (ROLLE) British, French and Span- 
ish Empires in the Americas and the American revolutionary experience, 
1492-1783. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


142. THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION. (ROLLE) United States History, 1783 
to 1865. 3 writs, second semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


143. RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM. (ROLLE) United States History, 
1865 to 1912. 3 units, first semester. 


144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. (ROLLE) Progressivism, the two world 
wars, the great depression, and the new global foreign policy. 3 units, second 
semester. 


145. THE AMERICAN WEST. (ROLLE) The migration of the American popu- 
lation from the Appalachian frontier to the Pacific Coast. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years, Not given in 1960-61. 


148. History oF CALIFORNIA. (ROLLE) The Spanish, Mexican and American 
periods. 2 urits, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


161. History or CHINA. (MOK) History and development of Chinese culture 
and civilization from the earliest times to the present, emphasizing literature, 
philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese people. 3 wits, first semester of 
alternate years. 


163-164. History or CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND OCCI- 
DENT. (MOK) Contacts between the West and the East which have led to cul- 
tural infiltration and influences throughout the course of history. 3 units per 
semester. 


165. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE Far East. (MoK) History and 
development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic 
nations; the rise of nationalism and the independence of Asian countries. 
3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


166. THe Postwar Far East. (Mok) The Far East in the postwar world, its 
recent history and current problems. 3 units, first semester, 


167. SociAL AND CULTURAL History oF East Asta. (mMoK) A survey of East 
Asian culture and institutions with special reference to their development in 
China and India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. 3 units, 
second semester of alternate years. 


174. PROBLEMS oF HisToricAL STUDY AND RESEARCH. (KROEBER AND STAFF) A 
study of historical research and writing, stressing techniques, use of sources, 
great themes in historical writing, problems of interpreting history and the 
impact of various schools of historical knowledge upon the record of the past. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the F aculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
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_ General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department except 121, 122, 127, 128, 120, 
174. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 1-4 units per semester. Normally, not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward any one degree. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. (ROLLE) Supervised individual 
research and intensive analysis of the social, cultural, political and economic 
backgrounds of America, domestically and internationally. 3 units per 
semester. 


213-214. SEMINARS IN EuropEAN History. (LINDGREN, RODES) Supervised in- 
dividual research in modern European History. 3 units per semester. Not given 
im 1960-61. 


221. SEMINAR IN Far Eastern History. (MOK) Studies in the Pacific Area. 
3 units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


290. THEsis ron Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
DIKE 


AssociaATE Proressor Ropes,! Chairman 


From the Department of Art: ProrEssor YOUNG, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PERKINS. 

From the Department of Economics: AssIsTANT PRoFEssorR HARING. 

From the Department of English and Comparative Literature: AssociaTE Pro- 
FEssor Busacca, ASSISTANT PRoFEsSoR ADAMS, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OWEN, 
ASSISTANT PROFEsSOR THOMPSON. 

From the Department of Foreign Languages: AssocIATE PRoFEssor BABCOCK. 

From the Department of History: Proressorn LINDGREN, ProFressor Mok, As- 
SOCIATE Pro¥FEssor ROLLE. 

From the Department of History of Civilization: AssocIATE PRoFEssor KroE- 
BER?; By Special Appointment: Mr. FErcuson, Miss KRUUNER. 

From the Department of Music: AssoctaTE ProFrssor JoNEs; AssIsTANT Pro 
FESSOR LAURIDSEN. 

From the Department of Philosophy and Religion: ProFEssor GLoYN, Associ- 
ATE Proressor LAKE, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BREDENBURG, ASSISTANT PROFEs- 
sor LOFTSGORDON. 

From the Department of Political Science: ProrEssorn McKEtvrey; PRoFeEssor 
REATH; AssocIATE ProFEssor Brown; Mr. Levine, /mstructor. 

From the Department of Psychology: ProFEssor CoLE, AssocIATE PROFESSOR 
MAHLER. 

From the Department of Sociology: ASsocIATE Pro¥FEssor SHELDON. 


An integrated study of Western Civilization is given in cooperation with 
the departments listed above. Using history as the unifying principle, 
each historical stage is considered in terms of man’s social, religious, 
economic and political developments and his artistic, musical and literary 
achievements. 


1. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) From the period of the pre-Greek 
cultures of the Near East to the Renaissance in the sixteenth century. 
Required of freshmen. 5 units, first semester. 


2. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) The period from the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth century. This 
course satisfies the California State Legislature’s requirement on the United 
States Constitution. Required of freshmen. 5 units, second semester. 


3. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE sTAFF) The nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries through World War I. This course fulfills the California State Leg- 
islature’s requirement in United States History. Required of sophomores. 
units, first semester. 


4. History oF CrvILIZATION. (THE STAFF) Current developments in interna- 
tional relations and political history, recent intellectual history, contempo- 
rary social problems, and trends in the humanities both in Europe and in the 
United States. Included is an examination on California State and Local Gov- 
ernment which fulfills the California State Legislature’s requirement in this 
subject. Required of sophomores. 6 units, second semester. 


10On leave of absence for the year, 1960-61. 


2Acting Chairman for the year, 1960-61. 
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MATHEMATICS 
DIKE 


ProFessor SEEKINS, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PRoFESsoR BARNES! ASSOCIATE Proressor CULLEY 
ASSISTANT PRoFeEssor SMITH 
Mr. Paraxu, /nstructor Mr. Rosertson, [nstructor 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the neces- 
sary mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, 
(3) to give preparation to those students who look toward professional 
mathematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government 
service, or in industrial applications. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
three units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 103; 
111, 114, 117, 121, 199. In general, twelve of the remaining units should 
be taken outside the field of mathematics. The specific courses are chosen 
in consultation with the major adviser following a tentative program 
planned at the beginning of the junior year. 

The comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year is based 
on the individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the con- 
sent of the major department, may satisfy this requirement by the com- 
pletion of an individual~project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. This project is to be started no later than the beginning of the 
senior year. 


Prerequisite to the major: Mathematics 4, 5, and 6. 


Students thinking of taking mathematics are urged to try to schedule it 
their freshman year. Otherwise scheduling difficulties may make it dif- 
ficult to complete a satisfactory program. Prospective freshmen are urged 
to prepare thoroughly in high school so they may qualify for Mathe- 
matics 4. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive credit toward the General Secondary Credential or toward the 
degree of Master of Arts in other departments for courses 103-122. (See 
pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 


*On leave of absence for the year, 1960-61. 
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Lower Division Courses 


3. INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS. (THE STAFF) Integrated funda- 
mentals of college algebra and finite mathematics. 3 units, first semester. 


4. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALcuuus I. (THE sTAFF) Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of the department. 4 units, each semester. 


5. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcuuus II. (rHEsTAFF) Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 4 or equivalent. 4 units, each semester. 


6. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcutus III. (THe: stTarr) Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 5 or equivalent. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Mathematics 119 and 130: 
Mathematics 6 or permission of the instructor. 


103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (THE STAFF) 3 units, each semester. 


107. NumericaL ANALysis. (smMITH) Methods used in preparing problems 
for solution on modern computing machines. 3 wnits, first semester. 


111. HicgHER GEoMETRY I. (BARNES) 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1960-61. 


112. HicHerR Geometry II. (BARNES) 3 units, second semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1960-61. 


114. ADVANCED CALcuLUS I. (THESTAFF) 3 units, first semester. 


115. ADVANCED Caucuuus II. (tHE staFF) Prerequisite: Mathematics 114. 3 
units, each semester. 


116. ApvANcED Catcutus III. (sEEKINs) 3 units, second semester. 
117. PROBABILITY. (SMITH) 3 units, first semester. 


119. STATISTICS. (CULLEY) Comprehensive study of measures of central 
tendency, variation, the normal curve, significance of differences and linear 
correlation. /dentical with Education 119. 3 units, each semester. 


121. Hicuer ALGEBRA I. (SEEKINS) 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


122. HicgHER ALGEBRA II. (SEEKINS) 3 units, second semester of alternate 
years. 


130. Bastc ConcEpts or MATHEMATICS. (SEEKINS) Open to sophomores. Pre- 
requisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 units, second semester of alternate 
years. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR. (SEEKINS) Open only to mathematics majors. 2 units, 
second semester. 
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MUSIC 


ProreEssor Swan, Chairman 
ProFeEssor Gross ASSOCIATE ProFEssor FRODSHAM 
ASSOCIATE Proressorn McKERNAN ASSOCIATE ProFEssor JONES 


ASSISTANT ProFEssor LAURIDSEN 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Auer, Mr. pt Tutiio, Mr. GARSIDE 
Mr. Maper, Mr. Now.1n, Mr. Pricuarp, Dr. Roserts, 
Mr. Sasin, Mr. Stevens, Mr. TzErKo 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 
performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. 
The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; indi- 
vidual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and 
other instruments; and group instruction is offered in choral and instru- 
mental organizations. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an 
essential part of the program of this department. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
indicated: 


Required of majors in Composition and Performance: Music 104, 105, 
106, 129, 130. Additional units will be chosen according to one of the 
following fields of emphasis: 


(A) Composition: Music 135, 136, 205 (for four units), 206, 14,1, 142. 
(B) PERFORMANCE: 
Recital: Music 102, 122, 141, 142, 143, 144, and elective units. 
Choral Conducting: Music 131, 132, 144, 142, 233, 234, 151. 
Instrumental Conducting: Music 134, 135, 135L, 136L, 235, 236, 
141, 142. 


Required of Public School Music Majors (for Elementary Credential): 
Music 104, 105, 122, 132, 134, 1351, 136L, two units of upper division 
ensemble music, one unit of upper division voice, Education 123, and 
other courses in Education as listed on page 104. (Vote: One unit of lower 
division piano must be completed to satisfy this particular music option. 
Music 13 is not required of students enrolled in the Public School Music 
major. ) 
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Of the remaining twelve units in the major, six shall be chosen from 
the Department of Music and six from related fields after consultation 
with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the required courses specified under each of the above options. Under 
options A or B, the student is required also to demonstrate musical ability 
through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition in larger 
or cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or training 
and presenting in concert an ensemble group. 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 1 35 and an elementary knowl- 
edge of piano. Students unable to establish plano proficiency are requis 
to register for Music 31-33 or Music 41-44. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
plete a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements 
for a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is 
required also for this credential, including Education 124 and 138. For 
further information, see pages 110-111. A statement of music courses to 
be completed by eat lidare: for this credential may be secured from the 
chairman of the department. 


THEORETICAL MusIc 


Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. (MCKERNAN) ‘Training in listening, 
based on recognizing and locating particular musical values at actual hear- 
ings of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the 
History of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 units, first semester. 


11-12. Basic Ear TRAINING AND BEGINNING HARMONY. (LAURIDSEN) ‘Triad 
structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. (5 hours per week.) 3 units per semester. 


13. LITERATURE AND Materiats. (Gross) An integrated course, combining 
work in advanced harmony, music history and counterpoint. Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12. 4 units, first semester. 


15-16. Musica Criticism. (THE STAFF) Attendance at a bi-weekly assem- 
bly with required analyses, reports, and discussions. Required of all music 
majors. No credit. 1 hour bi-weekly per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


100. Music or THE CLAssIcAL PERIoD. (JONES) The music of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart, planned particularly for the non-music major. Open to 
sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1960-61. 
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102. Music 1n AMERICA, (LAURIDSEN) A non-technical course designed pri- 
marily for the student who wishes to improve his appreciation of contemporary 
music. Prerequisite: Upper division standing. 2 units, second semester. 


104. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS. (Gross) A continuation of course work 
offered in Music 13. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13. 4 units, 
second semester. 


105-106. LirERATURE AND MATERIALS. (Gross) An integrated course continu- 
ing work in form analysis, criticism and history. Prerequisite: Music 13, 104. 
4 units first semester, 2 units second semester. 


108. Music oF THE Romantic Perrop. (JoNEs) The music of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, planned particularly for the non-music 
major. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


120. MusicIANsHIp For ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (MCKERNAN) Elementary 
theory and music reading. Open to sophomores, 4 units, each semester. 


122, SIGHTSINGING AND Dictation. (MCKERNAN) Scale structure; intervals 
and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from printed 
scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Marertats aND Metuops or Tracuinc Music ux THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. (FRoDSHAM) Identical with Education 12 3. Students who wish credit 
for this course toward the General Elementary Credential should register un- 
der Music. This course or equivalent required of all candidates for the General 
Elementary Teaching Credential. Prerequisite: Music 120, or equivalent, 2 
units, each semester. 


124. Mareriats AnD Metuops or Teacuinc Music 1n THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM) Practical problems in organizing, teaching and presenting sec- 
ondary school repertory. Assignments in observation and ten weeks of teach- 
ing. Identical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit for this 
course toward teaching credentials should register under Education. Prerequi- 
site: candidacy for a state teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an 
ensemble group. 2-4 units, first semester. S pecial fee for student teaching: 
$20.00 and $4.00 State Compensation Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


129-130. SURVEY oF Music Literature. (THE STAFF) A laboratory for the 
study of performance materials. 1 unit per semester. 


131. Cuurcu Music. (FrropsHAm) Historical development of church music 
and liturgy. Attendance required at designated services as basis of bi-weekly 
written reports. 3 writs, first semester, 


132. Cuorat ConpucTING. (SwAN) Principles and problems; choir organiza- 
tion. 2 units, second semester. 


134. ORCHESTRAL CoNDUCTING. (JONES) Technique of the baton; discussion 
of principles and problems, and drill in their practical application, 2 units, 
second semester. 


135. ORCHESTRATION. (JonES) Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; 
arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 1 SMe MUTI S a Jirch 
semester. 


136. ApvANcED OrCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral in- 
struments; arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13 and 135. 
2 units; second semester. 
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135L-136L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY. (MCKERNAN) 
Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Either half may be 
taken separately. Prerequisite: Music 13. 1 unit per semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate 
students may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for Music 105-106, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 135L-136L, and 
courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 131, 135, 136 are 
accepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree. (See pages 
75-81 for general regulations governing graduate study.) Qualified sen- 
iors may enroll in graduate courses with consent of the instructor. — 


205-206. CoMPposITION SEMINAR. (GROSS) Original work and parallel study 
in Variations, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; advanced orchestration. 
Prerequisite: Music 104 or approved equivalent. Either half may be taken sep- 
arately, 2-4 units per semester. 


212. History or Music SEMINAR. (GRoss) The great art periods in music; 
their influence on music today. Modern music; national music. Problems in 
appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 105- 
106, 2 or 3 units, second semester. 


233-234. CuHoraL Music SEMINAR. (SWAN) Studies in interpretation and 
advanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal 
methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 132 or equivalents established 
by examination. 2 units per semester. 


235-236. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEMINAR. (JONES) Studies in instrumental 
literature. Analysis and interpretation. Rehearsal procedures, score reading 
and instrumental accompanying. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 134, 


135L-136L or equivalents established by examination. 2 units per semester. 
290. THeEsis For MAsrer oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts on authorization of the chairman of 
the department and may complete such registration (1) for individual 
lessons by passing the requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and 
(2) for membership in the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts 
as announced. One unit of credit may then be earned for each half-hour 
lesson, or for each group, but not more than three in any one term, nor 
more than a total of sixteen toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond 
the first six units will be valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal 
number of units in theoretical music. Piano classes meet for two hours | 
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weekly and students may earn one unit of credit per semester after a 
satisfactory proficiency has been established. A maximum of three units 
is allowed for such study. 


Lower Division Courses 


(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 138.) 


30, 31, 32, 33, 34. CLass Lessons 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44. INDIVIDUAL LEssons 
50, §1, 52, 53, 54. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Upper Division Courses 


130, 131, 132, 133, 134. CLass LEssons 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144. INDIVIDUAL LEssons 
150, 151, 152, 153, 154. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Graduate Courses 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244. INDIVIDUAL LEssons 
250, 251, 252, 253, 254. VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Instruction is available in the following fields: 


PIANO ALLER, TZERKO, PRICHARD 
*ORGAN MADER 
VOICE FRODSHAM, LAURIDSEN, ROBERTS, SWAN 
VIOLIN GROSS 
Bassoon NOWLIN 
CELLO DI TULLIO 
CLARINET SABIN 
FLUTE STEVENS 
OBOE GARSIDE 
OruHer INSTRUMENTS a3 THE STAFF 
GLEE CLuBs SWAN 
ORCHESTRA JONES 
CoLLece Cuorr SWAN 
Banp MCKERNAN 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES GROSS, JONES, MCKERNAN 


*Present limited facilities preclude the instruction and practice time for more than 
fifteen organ students on the campus. Students will be admitted to the department by ex- 
amination. Preference will be given to beginning students who demonstrate the best 
piano and musical background, and to organ students who possess the greatest aptitude 
for their instrument. 
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PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained from the chairman of the depart- 
ment. These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as on 
accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be accepted 
if authorized by the chairman of the department. These tests must be 
passed prior to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. Con- 
sult department for schedule of tests offered during registration week each 
semester. : 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 
Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the college when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment 
of fees as listed below. 


Music FEEs 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 


One half-hour lesson, weekly (fifteen lessons in the semester) ........ $75.00 
Piano class lesson, two hours weekly, fee to each individual .......... 15.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Piano 

One hour daily (five days per week) ............ 22 7.50 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ..............+.2+008s 9.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ...............000000- 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... 45.00 


*One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with the 
payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who need 
time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
DIKE 


PRroFEssor GLoyNn, Chairman 

ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor LAKE ASSOCIATE ProFEssor JossELYN 
ASSOCIATE PRoressor BEEBE 

ASSISTANT PRoFEssorn BREDENBERG ASSISTANT ProFEssor LoFrsGoRDON 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment of $100,000 and by the 
Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. In addition, the income from the 
Hunter and the Harvey Roney Memorial endowment funds, which total 
$2,145, is available for support of the Chaplain’s office. 

Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 
tion to the problems of personal and social life. | 

The major in Philosophy is a suitable preparation for graduate work 
in many fields, but particularly in law, the social sciences, the humanities, 
and religion. The major in Religious Education is designed to meet the 
needs of students planning to work as directors of or assistants in Christian 
Education. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Philos- 
ophy 101-102, 123 or 124, 126, 145 and 147. The remaining twelve units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses 
offered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this 
selection. Pak ) : 

The comprehensive examination will cover the work included in the 
twenty-four units of upper division work listed above for the major. 


Prerequisite to the major: Philosophy 1 and 25. 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Relli- 
gion 122, 128, 154, 155, and Philosophy 101-102 and 104. The remaining 
twelve units may include Music 131 and courses selected from other 
departments in consultation with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
of upper division work selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 and one course in Literature of the 


Bible. 
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Philosophy and Religion 


MAJOR IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Thirty-six units of upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be the following: Religion 101, 
102, 122, 133, 155, 157, 158, and Philosophy 104. The remaining twelve 
units may be chosen, in consultation with the major adviser, from Art 
112, Education 102, Music 131, Psychology 121, Sociology 102, Speech 
101, and other courses selected in view of the graduate work students 
anticipate. 

The comprehensive examination will be based on the units specified 
from courses in Religion. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 
majors. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate 


study. ) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. (LOFTSGORDON) ‘The terms, concepts and 
problems of philosophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 3 units, each 
semester. 


12. Eruics. (Lorrscorpon) ‘The principal theories that have been offered 
about moral decisions and their justification. Critical readings of the writings 
of leading ethical philosophers. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


25. Locic. (LorTscorDoN) Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, 
formal logic—the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 
3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. History or PuiLosopHy. (GLoYN) Development of European 
thought through the work of the principal philosophers. First semester: early 
Greek to the Renaissance; second semester: from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


104. PHILosopHy oF RELIGION. (GLoyN) An analytical approach to some of 
the perennial problems of religion: conceptions of God, the problem of evil, 
the relation of religion to scientific inquiry, the nature of religious experience, 
the grounds for religious belief. 3 wrtits, first semester. 


121. THe Maxine or THE Mopern Minp. (Gtoyn) An analytical survey of 
the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philoso- 
phy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying units of these fields. 
3 units, each semester. 


123. CoNTEMPoRARY Eruics. (-———) A brief review of classical ethical 
theories, followed by a systematic study of types of contemporary ethical the- 
ory and their value analysis. Prerequisite: Philosophy 1 or 12 or permission 
of instructor. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1960-61. 
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124. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHIES. (LOFTsGoRDON) Idealism, Neo-Kantian- 
ism, Existentialism, and the Philosophy of Language, as expressed in the 
writings of selected contemporary philosophers. Prerequisite: Philosophy 102 
or permussion of instructor. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


126. PHILOSOPHY oF SCIENCE. (GLoyN) An examination of some basic prob- 
lems inherent in the nature of scientific inquiry and scientific knowledge: the 
construction and validation of scientific hypotheses and theories, the role of 
logic and mathematics in empirical science, types of scientific explanation and 
understanding, the relevance of science to valuation. Prerequisite: Lower div- 
ision requirement in natural sciences and Philosophy 1. 3 units, second se- 
mester. 


131-132. ORIENTAL PuiLosopuy. (mMox*) The more important thinkers and 
schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought and life of the 
Orient. First semester: Chinese philosophy; second semester: Indian philoso- 
phy. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


145. RECENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. (LOFTSGORDON) Presentation and analy- 
sis of the outstanding developments of American philosophic thought in the 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: Philosophy 101-102 or permission of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, first semester. 


147. PuitosopHy oF History. (LorrscorDoN) Studies in the problems of 
method, knowledge and philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Philosophy or 
history major or permission of instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


148. AESTHETICS. (-———) Examination of the main classical and contem- 
porary theories of art. The nature of aesthetic experience and aesthetic evalu- 
ation. Applications in art, music, and literature. Prerequisite: Philosophy 1 or 
one course in either theoretical art or theoretical music. 3 units, second semes- 
ter. Not given in 1960-61. 


RELIGION 
Lower Division Courses 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE. (BEEBE, LAKE, BREDENBERG) A survey of Biblical 
Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special attention to his- 
torical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the devel- 
opment of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the 
Bible for our day. 4 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENTS, (BEEBE, LAKE) A 
more thorough study than in Religion 1 of the literature of the Old Testament 
for the first semester and of the New Testament for the second semester. Not 
open for credit to students who have credit for Religion 1, Religion 101 is pre- 
requisite to 102. 3 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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122. PsycHoLocicaAL AspEcTs OF RELIGION. (BEEBE) Religious faith, belief, 
experience, and practices in terms of psychological understanding. Special 
emphasis on the development of religious personality. Prerequisite: Religion 
1, 101 or 102. 3 units, second semester. 


128. Tur Wortp’s Livine RELIGIONS. (JOSSELYN) The living religions of the 
world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 3 or 4 units, first 
semester. (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and 
reports. ) 


132. BrsticAL ARCHAEOLOGY, (LAKE) Discussion of archaeological methods 
and discoveries in the Near East and Egypt, with special reference to Biblical 
History. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


133-134. MEN AND IDEAS IN CurIsTIAN THOUGHT, (LAKE, JOSSELYN) A study 
of the thought of some of Christianity’s outstanding representatives. First: 
semester: from the time of Paul to that of Luther; second semester: from the 
time of Luther to the present. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units 
per semester. 


154. CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. (JOSSELYN) The social teachings 
of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings by Christian 
groups to current social problems. 3 writs, first semester. 


155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (JOSSELYN) A study of reli- 
gious thinkers (Tillich, Niebuhr, et al.) and schools of religious thought (Fun- 
damentalism, Modernism, Neo-Orthodoxy) which are dominant in contempo- 
rary America. 3 units, second semester. 


157. INTRODUCTION To CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. (BEEBE) Theological and edu- 
cational foundations of Christian Education, with an inquiry into the histori- 
cal development of the modern Christian Education movement. Prerequisite: 
one course in Bible or permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


158. THE PracTicE oF CurisTIAN LEADERSHIP. (BEEBE) Leadership in the 
church school, youth groups and clubs with emphasis on understanding the 
needs of various age levels in curriculum, counseling and worship. Prerequi- 
site: Religion 157 or permission of the instructor. 3 units, second semester. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIKE 


ASSOCIATE ProreEssor BurKE, Chairman 


ASSISTANT Proressor DENNIS ASSISTANT Proressorn DUNLAP 
Mrs, Wuite, Instructor Mr. Coxer, Instructor 
Miss ANvERsSoN, Instructor Mr. ScHwenk, /nstructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: 
(1) to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a 
variety of physical education activities in the required and elective sery- 
ice courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and compe- 
tition in the voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram; (3) to provide professional training for students seeking to qualify 
themselves for positions in public school teaching in health and physical 
education or in school and municipal recreation leadership; (4.) to pro- 
vide opportunities for those interested in these areas to acquire skills, 
techniques, methods and principles which enable them to serve their 
communities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth agencies. 


Major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than twenty- 
four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. The re- 
mainder shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser from 
course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from 
related departments. 

The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be Physical Edu- 
cation 101-104, (Men), 105, 106, 120-121 (women), 138, 136, 160; Edu- 
cation 110 and 132. 


Prerequisite to the major: Combined Science 1, 2; Biology 30, 55; Psy- 
chology 1; Physical Education 1, An51°55,.71. 


All applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Physical Edu- 
cation are required to complete, in addition to the requirements in Phys- 
ical Education courses, twenty-four units in Education, including Educa- 
tion 119, 110 (or 142 and 144), 120, 130, 132, 162, and 203, and must 
possess valid American Red Cross Water Safety and First Aid certificates. 
For further information concerning this credential and the General Sec- 
ondary Credential, see pages 110-111. 

Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 
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toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for Physical 
Education 120, 121, 136, 138, 159, and 160. See pages 75-81 for general 
regulations governing graduate work. 


ACTIVITIES COURSES 


All freshmen are required to take an activity course twice weekly during 
the first year devoted to basic skills and basic swimming. An additional 
two units on an elective basis may be offered toward graduation during 
any of the following six semesters. 


REQUIRED FRESHMAN COURSES 


Physical Education A and B are required of all freshmen who do not 
satisfy the minimum proficiency standards. 


A. Basic SWIMMING. (THESTAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 
B. Basic SKILLS. (THESTAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 
Men—Gymnastic and Sport Skills. 

Women-—Sport Skills, Rhythms and Body Mechanics. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


1-50. Aquatic Activities, Gymnastic Activities, Raytuamic Activities, In- 
DIVIDUAL Sports, TEAM SPoRTS. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College 
Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES COURSES FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION MAJORS 


51. Masors’ Activities. (THESTAFF) Soccer, speedball, and speedaway; golf; 
basketball (men) and body mechanics (women). 1 unit, second semester. 


52. Masors’ AcriIviTIEs. (THE STAFF) Heavy apparatus; field hockey (wom- 
en) and wrestling (men); folk dance. 1 unit. Not given in 1960-61. 


53. Masors’ Activities. (THE STAFF) Archery and volleyball; softball; ball- 
handling, games, and relays. 1 unit. Not given in 1960-61. 


54. Masors’ AcTIvITIES. (THE STAFF) Stunts, tumbling, and pyramids; foot- 
Pa (men) and basketball (women); social dance. 1 unit. Not given in 1960- 
res 


55. Masors’ AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) ‘Tennis; badminton; track and field 
(men) and modern dance (women). 1 unit, first semester. 
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ACADEMIC CouRSES 
Lower Division Courses 


61. First Arp. (DENNIS) American Red Cross standard and advanced course 
1 unit, second semester. 


71. PERSONAL AND CoMMUNITY HEALTH. (COKER) 2 units, first semester. 


95. Sports FoR WoMEN, (ANDERSON) 2 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101. FooTBALL THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (SCHWENK) 2 units, first semester. 
102. BaskETBALL THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (DUNLAP) 2 units, first semester. 
103. BAsEBALL THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (DUNLAP) 2 units, second semester. 


104. Track THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (COKER) Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
second semester. 


105. Mrtrnops In PuysicaAL EpucatTion. (scHWENK) General methods of 
teaching physical education at all school levels, with emphasis on the junior 
and senior high school levels. 3 units, first semester. 


106. SUPERVISED TEACHING. (BURKE, WHITE, ANDERSON) Experience in plan- 
ning, teaching, testing, and grading in the college required activity courses for 
freshmen, under supervision of regular faculty members. Prerequisite: Physt- 
cal Education 105 completed or in progress. 2 units, first semester. 


107. Meruops 1n Puystca Epucation, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (ANDERSON ) 
Methods and materials for conducting physical education, including creative 
rhythms, dances and games; supervised teaching and public school observa- 
tion. Identical with Education 107. Students who wish credit toward the 
General Elementary Credential for this course should register under Physi- 
cal Education. 2 units, each semester. 


120. DANcE ANALYsIs AND CHOREOGRAPHY. (WHITE) Organic analysis of 
choreography emphasizing individual and group problems. Prerequisite: per- 
mission of the instructor and/or beginning contemporary dance. 3 units, first 
Semester. , 


121. Dancz TECHNIQUES AND MeTuopoLocy. (WHITE) Survey of historical 
and contemporary forms; adaptation to secondary school teaching. Prerequi- 
site: permission of the instructor and/or beginning contemporary dance. 2 
units, second semester. 


122. Dance WorksHop For ProDUCTION. (WHITE) Prerequisite: permission 
of the instructor. 1 unit, each semester. 


136. MrasuREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PuysicaL EpucaATION AND HEALTH. 
(BURKE) Criteria for tests. Survey of standard tests. Construction of tests. 
Experience in administering tests, evaluating results, and grading students 
in field situations. Jo be taken concurrently with Physical Education 106. 
Prerequisite: Education 119. 4 unit, first semester. 
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138. KINESIOLOGY AND PuystoLoGy oF EXERCISE..(BURKE) The study of joint 
and muscle action. Mechanical and physiological analysis of human perform- 
ance. Prerequisite: Biology 55 completed or in progress. 4 units, first semester. 


142. COMMUNITY RECREATION. (DENNIS) ‘Theory and practice in community 
recreation leadership. 2 units, second semester. 


159. ADAPTED PuysicAL EDUCATION. (BURKE) Sub-medical therapeutic exer- 
cise. Organization, methods, and materials for adapting exercise to the needs 
of recuperating individuals, emphasizing ethical cooperation with the medi- 
cal profession. Prerequisite: Physical Education 138. 2 units, second semester. 


160. FouUNDATIONS OF PHysiIcAL EDUCATION. (DUNLAP) A survey of the his- 
torical, sociological, psychological, and biological bases for a philosophy of 
physical education, including a comparison of historic programs and a critique 
of modern trends. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. | 


171. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. (SCHWENK) Includes 
visitations and observations in the public schools. 2 units, second semester. 


PHYSICS 


AssociaTE Proressor Hunson, Acting Chairman 
ProFeEssor BOLLMAN ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SEGALL 


ASSISTANT ProFEssor NELSON ASSISTANT ProFessor ELLIOTT 


The Department of Physics offers a two-year introductory sequence of 
courses stressing fundamental procedures in analytical physics to form 
a foundation for work in the upper division and to serve students major- 
ing in the sciences. Physics 7-8, a one-year terminal course without calcu- 
lus, is offered for students who plan to enter the medical profession and 
for the general student who desires an understanding of the basic con- 
cepts of classical and modern physics. 

In the upper division the aim is to supply a group of courses essential 
for professional work in physics and for entrance to graduate schools for 
those who plan to continue their studies after graduation, 

The program for majors provides also for entrance into the School of 
Engineering of Columbia University or the California Institute of Tech- 
nology under the Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engi- 
neering should consult pages 87-88 for details of these plans. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 
103, 106, 107, 108, 109, 111, 112, 116, and Mathematics 114, and 115. The 
remaining units shall be selected in consultation with the adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in physics will cover twenty-four 
units from the upper division courses in physics listed above for the major. 


Prerequisite to the major: Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L or equivalent, and 
Mathematics 4,5, 6, and 103. 


Honors: On permission of the staff, selected senior students who show 
evidence of ability to carry on individual investigation may be permitted 
to present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for all upper 
division courses. See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing gradu- 
ate work. 
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Physics 
Lower Division Courses 


Trigonometry is prerequisite to all lower division courses. 


1. GENERAL Puysics. (HUDSON) A basic course involving a rigorous analyti- 
cal study of fundamental concepts of statics and dynamics and the conserva- 
tion laws. Mathematics 4 must be taken concurrently. (2 lectures). 2 units, 
first semester. 


2. GENERAL Puysics. (HUDSON) A continuation of the material in Physics 1 
and an introduction to special relativity. Prerequisite: Mathematics 4 and 
Physics 1. Mathematics 5 must be taken concurrently, (2 lectures.) 2 units, 
second semester. 


3. GENERAL Puysics. (SEGALL) Kinetic theory and thermodynamics. The 
origin and nature of waves. Propagation, interference, diffraction and polari- 
zation phenomena. Prerequisite: Physics 2 and Mathematics 5. Mathematics 6 
must be taken concurrently. (4 lectures.) 4 units, first semester. 


3L. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) Selected experiments in me- 
chanics, heat and sound. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. 


4. GENERAL Puysics. (SEGALL) Electricity and magnetism, electrical cir- 
cuits, introduction to atomic and nuclear physics. Prerequisite: Physics 3 and 
Mathematics 6. Mathematics 103 should be taken concurrently. 4 units, second 
semester. 


4L. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) Selected experiments in electri- 
cal measurements, optics and electronics. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 
unit, second semester. 


7-8. Basic Puysics. (ELLIoTT) Basic principles of classical and modern 
physics. Prerequisite: Trigonometry (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory 
period.) 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L, or equivalent, and Mathematics 6 are prerequisite 
to all upper division courses. 


101. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES. (STAFF) Certain machine shop techniques 
essential to physical research: metal working, welding, soldering. Prerequi- 
site: permission of the instructor. (1 lecture and 1 three-hour laboratory 
period.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee $10.00. 


102. NuciLrar Puysics LABorAToRY. (SEGALL, ELLIOTT, AND NELSON) Selected 
experiments in nuclear physics and reactor characteristics, Prerequisite: 
Physics 107. Physics 108 must be taken concurrently. (4 lecture and 1 three- 
hour laboratory period.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


103. ADVANCED Puysics LABoRATORY. (SEGALL) Selected experiments in 
modern physics. Prerequisite: Physics 102. (1 lecture and 1 three-hour labora- 
tory period.) 2 units, first semester. 


106. Puysicau Optics. (ELLIoTT) The wave nature of light. Propagation, in- 
terference, diffraction and polarization phenomena. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 
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107. Mopern Puysics I. (Hupson) Nuclear Physics. Mathematics 103 
should be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


108. MopErn Puysics_ II. (aubDson) Atomic physics and introduction to 
quantum mechanics. Prerequisite: Physics 107. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
semester. 


109. ELecTRoMAGNETIC THEORY I. (THESTAFF) A mathematical study of elec- 
trostatics and electrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103 and 114 and 
Physics 112. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


110. ELECTROMAGNETIC Turory II. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Physics 109 
(3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


111. MATHEMATICAL Puysics I. (NeLson) Advanced mathematical methods 
used in physics with special emphasis on analytical mechanics. Mathematics 
103 must be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


112. MarHematicaL Puysics II. (NELSON) Prerequisite: Physics 111 and 
Mathematics 103. Mathematics 114 should be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 
3 units, second semester. 


113-114. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Selected topics for study. Prerequti- 
site: Senior standing. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


116. THERMODYNAMIcs AND INTRODUCTORY STATISTICAL MECHANICS. (EL- 
LiotT) The thermodynamic relations and their consequences, An introduc- 
tion to Boltzmann and quantum statistics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 10 B63 
lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


118. ELEMENTARY Quantum Mecnanics. (seGALL) An introduction to 
quantum mechanics, including operators, harmonic oscillator, hydrogen atom, 
plane wave scattering. Prerequisite: Physics 108. ( 3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
semester. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
SKE 


ProrEsson McKetvey, Chairman ProFeEssor REATH 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor BROWN Mr, LeEvInE, /nstructor 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended 
to provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizen- 
ship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, 
private and public administration whether domestic or international, 
politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, journalism, or teaching and research. 

The department offers two majors: (1) Political Science, and (2) 
Diplomacy and World Affairs. Neither major is designed to complete 
professional training. 

Opportunities are presented each year for a limited rier of stu- 
dents, selected on a competitive basis, to work in various internship pro- 
grams with public agencies. Such positions are of particular interest to 
those considering public service as a career, but offer to other students a 
means of supplementing formal classroom training with practical expe- 
rience in governmental management. In some instances, academic credit 
may be arranged for participation in these programs. 

Occidental is one of a limited group of liberal arts colleges invited by 
the American University in Washington, D.C., to take part in its Wash- 
ington Semester Program, an opportunity to spend a term in the capital 
studying and observing the national government in action. The appoint- 
ment is restricted to students in their junior year and selection is based 
upon demonstrated abilities in scholarship and leadership. Instructional 
costs are covered by tuition paid to Occidental College. Charges for room, 
board, travel and incidental expenses must be met by the appointee. Stu- 
dents wishing to be considered for appointment should apply to the 
Chairman of the Department of Political Science. 

The major in Diplomacy and World Affairs has been augmented by 
the endowment of a professorship in this field by Mrs. Stuart Chevalier 
in honor of her late husband under an agreement establishing the Stuart 
Chevalier Program in Diplomacy and World Affairs. This gift makes pos- 
sible an enrichment of undergraduate instruction in the fields of inter- 
national relations, law, economics, and the problems of foreign service. 
It also permits graduate instruction in the practical and professional 
aspects of diplomacy. 

Offerings in the field of diplomacy and foreign affairs are further 
strengthened by a fund given by Mrs. Arthur Martin. 
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Students especially interested in Latin American Affairs are referred 
to the interdepartmental major in this field as outlined on page 89. 
Emphasis may be developed also on studies in the regional history and 
culture of the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico (see courses listed 
in this department, and under the department of History). 


MAJoR: Both majors in this department require thirty-six units from 
upper division courses, twenty of which must be from Political Science. 
The remaining sixteen units may be selected, in consultation with the 
department chairman, from other courses in this department up to a 
maximum of thirty units, or from upper division courses in related fields. 


FOR THE MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Required courses include Political 
Science 151, 152, 154, 155 and 19. 


Prerequisite to the major in Political Science: History of Civilization 
1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


FOR THE MAJOR IN DIPLOMACY AND WORLD AFFAIRS: Required courses in- 
clude Political Science 151, 152, 155, 166 and 168; Economics 102 and 
14,1. Political Science 211 is strongly recommended. Students choosing 
this major are urged to take advanced work in one foreign language, and 
to take History 125, 126, 143 and 144. 


Prerequisite to the major in Diplomacy and World A ffairs: History of 
Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent; Economics 1-2. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include the 
required courses specified above, and courses selected in consultation with 
the department chairman. 


HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at gradua- 
tion through completion of a program including independent research 
and a senior thesis. Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PotITICAL SCIENCE, (MCKELVEY AND REATH) ‘The nature 
and methods of political science, the theory of the state, the organization of 
the “free state,’ the characteristics of the authoritarian and totalitarian states, 
and basic problems involved in the relations among states. 3 units, each 
Semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


148. Tor Britise ComMMONWEALTH IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, (BROWN ) 
Commonwealth relations and the major problems of democracy in the Com- 
monwealth, with emphasis on Canada, India, and South Africa; the role of 
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the Commonwealth in international organization. 3 units, second semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1960-61. 


151. GOVERNMENT AND Potitics oF Europe. (MCKELVEY) A comparative 
analysis of the political institutions and political processes of certain foreign 
democracies and dictatorships. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. (LEVINE, MCKELVEY) Govern- 
mental institutions and the processes of government and politics of the 
United States national government; government of California. Fulfills the 
California State Legislature’s requirements in United States Constitution and 
California state and local government. 3 units, each semester. 


153. GROWTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law, (REATH) Analysis of the 
Constitution by a combination of the case method and the historical method. 
Landmark decisions of the Supreme Court are viewed within the context of 
the political and economic situation of their time. 3 umits, second semester. 


1564. History oF Po.iticAL PHILosopHy., (REATH) ‘The history of man’s 
attempt to define the issues in politics and to apply reason to the conduct of 
government. Proceeds chronologically from classical Greece to the present. 
3 units, first semester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MCKELVEY) The forces of nationalism, 
imperialism and international law and organization in the nation-state sys- 
tem; analysis of the dynamics of contemporary foreign policies. 3 units, each 
semester. 


156. ProBLeMs oF UNITED STATES ForEIGN Po.icy. (BROWN) Development of 
United States foreign policy, with major emphasis on the period since 1945; 
major problems and goals relative to the regional and world interests of the 
United States. 3 units, first semester. 


157. PRACTICAL PrRoBLEMsS OF PoLITICAL CONTROL. (MCKELVEY) Politics as 
the “study of influence and the influential’? with emphasis upon devices by 
which the “few” control the “many 3 units, first semester. 


158. AMERICAN PoLiTICAL PARTIES AND PREsSURE GRrouUPS. (LEVINE) The de- 
velopment, organization, functions, practices and regulation of political par- 
ties and pressure groups; nominations and elections; comparison with other 
political systems. 3 units, second semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION. (LEVINE) ‘Text and case materials 
showing the principles, development and problems of administration, both 
public and private, including methods of control and management, staff and 
line responsibilities, organization, budgeting and personnel. 3 wnits, first 
semester. 


161. GEOGRAPHY IN WorxLpD AFFAIRS. (BROWN) An introduction to world ge- 
ography with emphasis on the major political areas of the world, their re- 
sources and economic activities. 3 units, first semester. 


162. INTRODUCTION To LAw. (LEVINE) Evolution of the Anglo-American sys- 
tem of common law courts, including the contributions of the civil law and 
canon law; consideration of modern schools of legal philosophy in relation to 
law and government. 3 u7its, second semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


163. STATE AND LocaL GOVERNMENT. (LEVINE) The political, administrative 
and judicial systems of state, county and municipal governments, and relation- 
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ships between governmental units. Includes material intended to fulfill the 
California State Legislature’s requirement in state and local government. 3 
units, second semester. 


164. RECENT PotiticaL THEORY, (REATH) Current developments in the field 
studied by means of independent reading combined with meetings on a group 
tutorial basis. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


105. AMERICAN Poriticau Ipgas. (REATH) The leading ideas which explain 
why Americans behave the way they do in the area of government and poli- 
tics. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


166. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. (BROWN) The nature, bases and func- 
tions of international organization; the League of Nations and the Uni ted 
Nations systems; the role of collective security and regional organizations in 
world affairs; theories and ideals as they relate to past, present and emerging 
efforts at international organization. 3 units, first semester. 


107. Unirep Nations Prosiems. (BRowN) Current problems and issues of 
the United Nations, its organs and committees, and the specialized agencies. 
3 units, second semester. 


108. SuRVEY or INTERNATIONAL Law. (REATH) The nature and method of 
public international law, bibliography of the field and selected doctrines from 
both the law of war and the law of peace. 3 units, first semester. 


170. GOVERNMENT AND BusINESs, (LEVINE) Governmental activities in the 
preservation and regulation of competition; problems of relationships between 
government, business and labor. /dentical with Economics 106. 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


171. Pusiic OPINION. (LEVINE) The nature, formation and control of public 
opinion as a factor in government. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 
1960-61. 


172. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN AFRICA. (BROWN) European contacts 
and activities in Africa south of the Sahara, and the impact of European cul- 
ture on African societies; the response of Africans to Western political, eco- 
nomic and social practices; examination of the organized national movements 
of Africa. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


173. Tmrortes oF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (BROWN) Examination of the- 
orics, methods, scope and problems of international relations. Analysis of the 
legacy and contributions of the various fields of the social sciences to interna- 
tional relations. 3 units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the F aculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward cither the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division course in this department. (See pages 75-81 for general 
regulations governing graduate work. ) 
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201-202. REesEARCH. (THESTAFF) Credit to be arranged each semester. 


211. SEMINAR IN UNITED STATES DIPLOMATIC AND CoNSULAR PRACTICE. 
(BRowN) ‘The Department of State, the Diplomatic Mission, the Foreign 
Service, and the Consulate: customs and protocol. 3 units, second semester of 
alternate years. 


212. SEMINAR IN PoLitTicAL EcONoMyY. (MCKELVEY, HARING*) Jdentical with 
Economics 212. Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 
units, second semester. 


256. SEMINAR IN UNITED STATES ForEIGN RELATIONS. (BROWN) Post-war set- 
tlements, programs and problems of the United States in international affairs; 
research projects pertaining to current theories and trends in United States 
foreign relations. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 
1960-61. 


273, SEMINAR ON AFRICA IN Wortp AFFairs. (BROWN) Africa south of the 
Sahara and its role in world affairs; major problems including apartheid in 
the Union of South Africa; racial tension, urbanization and industrialization 
as interrelated phenomena throughout the subcontinent; goals of American 
foreign policy in Africa south of the Sahara as they relate to colonialism and 
nationalism. 3 units, second semester. 


290. THersis ror Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Economics, 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ProFessor Cour, Chairman 
Proressor BricHousE! ASSOCIATE ProFessorn MAHLER 
ASSOCIATE ProFerssor JACOBS ASSOCIATE ProFEssor JENNINGS 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its con- 
trol. Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s 
background of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiologi- 
cal state; psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific 
accuracy and caution. Such studies have a twofold function: (1) asacul- 
tural contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation 
for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, per- 
sonnel and public administration, and theoretical and applied psychology. 


Masor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining six- 
teen units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, either 
from this department up to a maximum of thirty units, or from related 
courses in other departments. In making his selection of courses, the stu- 
dent should be guided by a desire to achieve a well-balanced program and 
by the recognition that some of the best psychological insights will come 
from the work of other departments. All psychology majors are required 
to take the following core courses: Education 119, Psychology 101, Psy- 
chology 122 and three units from Psychology 133, 134, 135 or 136. Stu- 
dents anticipating graduate work in psychology are encouraged to select 
six units from courses 133-136, inclusive, and to include either course 1 23 
or 135 as three of these units. Prospective graduate students also are 
encouraged to take Psychology 105 and 219. 

Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include the re- 
quired courses specified above, and courses selected in consultation with 
the department chairman. Exceptionally well qualified students with 
high academic averages may, with the approval of the faculty, present a 
senior thesis based upon an original investigation instead of ihe compre- 
hensive examination. 

Each student is expected to select one of the regular full time faculty 
members from the department as his adviser. He should consult with his 
adviser near the end of each semester relative to his course program for 
the following semester. 


*On partial leave of absence, 1960-61. 
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Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


Honors: With the approval of the staff, qualified majors may complete a 
program of Departmental Honors for graduation, including a senior the- 
sis. Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


Lower Division Courses 


01. Erricient Srupy MEtuops. (THESTAFF) Prerequisite: Consent of instruc- 
tor. No credit, each semester. 


1. INTRopUCToRY PsycHOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Personal and social problems of 
everyday life dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of scientific psy- 
chology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PsYCHOLOGY. (MAHLER) Advanced problems in gen- 
eral experimental and theoretical psychology. 3 units, first semester. 


105. History AND SYSTEMs OF PsyCHOLOGY. (COLE) 3 units, first semester. 


121, DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHOLoGy. (JACOBS, JENNINGS) Basic concepts and 
information for the study of the psychological development of the child and 
the adolescent. Jdentical with Education 142. Students who wish education 
credit for this course toward a teaching credential are advised to register under 
Education. 3 units, each semester. 


122. PuysioLoGIcAL PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) ‘The role of the sense organs, 
nervous system, muscles and glands in personality. 3 units, first semester. 


123. SoctAL PsycHoLocy. (coLE) Human interaction, group behavior and 
membership, and socialization. 3 units, second semester. 


130. ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy AND MENTAL HYGIENE. (BRIGHOUSE, JENNINGS) 
3 units, each semester. 


131. CLINICAL PsycHoLocy. (sJAcoss) Aim and scope of clinical psychology, 
with a discussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 130. 3 units, first semester. 


132. PsycHoLocGy AND EpUCATION oF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD, (JACOBS) 
Causes, symptoms, treatment, rehabilitation and education of the physically, 
emotionally, intellectually and socially exceptional child. Counseling with 
parents of exceptional children. Prerequisite: Psychology 121 or equivalent. 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


133. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy: LEARNING, ProBLEM SOLVING AND THINK- 
ING. (JENNINGS) Emphasis on experimental designs, controls and statistics 
employed in experimental work with these cognitive processes. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, first semes- 
ter. 
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134. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy: PERSONALITY. (COLE) Application of ex- 
perimental designs to study of theoretical personality constructs. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119 or equivalent and consent of instructor. (2 lectures and 1 
two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, first semester. 


135. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy: PERCEPTION. (JENNINGS) Examination 
and application of traditional and recent developments in experimental tech- 
niques utilized in studying this area. Prerequisite: Mathematics 1 19 or equiva- 
lent. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, second semester. 


136. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHOLOGy: SociAL AND Group PROocESSES. (MAHLER ) 
Selected laboratory problems and introduction to research designs in these 
areas. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour 
laboratory.) 3 units, second semester. 


138. INpusrriaL PsycHoLocy. (BRIGHOUSE) The applications of psychology 
to industry and business, stressing problems of personnel selection, training 
and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PRINCIPLEs oF PERSONNEL Work. (BRIGHOUSE) The principles, aims and 
practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, first semester. 


147. THE MrasurEMENT OF INTELLIGENCE AND PERSONALITY. (MAHLER) The- 
ory and problems in construction of tests of intelligence, aptitude, achieve- 
ment, interest, attitude and study of personality inventories and projective 
techniques of personality. Group and individual practice in test construction. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. (JENNINGS) A critical study of vari- 
ous theoretical psychoanalytic approaches to the study of mental abnormality. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 130. 3 units, first semester. 


161. PsycHoBIoGRAPHY. (BRIGHOUSE) Investigation of the lives and mental 
processes of some eminent figures in the recent past. 2 units, second semester. 


190. SENIOR SEMINAR. (JACOBS AND STAFF) Current research problems and 
issues in the various fields of psychology. Prerequisite: permission of the in- 
structor. 2 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 108, 121, 122, UZONI34 1 os 
134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 147, 150, and 161. See pages 75-81 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Investigations of major projects. Credit to 
be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR. (COLE) Limited to senior and graduate psychology students. 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


*See page 111 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential, 
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215. PsycHoLoGicAL THEORY. (JENNINGS) Critical examination of tradition- 
al and recent developments in psychological theory in light of contemporary 
research and theory construction. Emphasis on the areas of learning, motiva- 
tion and perception as these relate to personality theory. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. Required of M.A. candidates. 3 units, second semester. 


219. ADVANCED STATISTICS. (MAHLER) Critical application of certain tech- 
niques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small 
Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to problems of edu- 
cation and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 119 or Mathematics 119 or 
equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES, (JAcoBs) Therapeutic counseling of the indi- 
vidual, with special emphasis on the client-centered point of view. Supervised 
practice in various counseling methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and con- 
sent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


248. CLINICAL PRACTICE. (JAcoBS) Supervised practical experience in psy- 
chological clinics. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instructor. 
Credit to be arranged, second semester. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING. (COLE) The administration, scoring 
and interpretation of individual intelligence tests, with major emphasis on the 
Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Psychology 147 with 
grade of “A” or “B” and permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


262. ProsecTIVE TECHNIQUES. (coLE) The theory and application of projec- 
tive techniques to the study of personality. Emphasis upon the Rorschach tech- 
nique. Prerequisite: Psychology 130, 147 with grade of “B” and consent of the 
instructor. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


263. AcvANCED ProJEcTIVE TECHNIQUES. (COLE) Advanced study of various 
projective techniques by case study method. Prerequisite: Psychology 262 and 
consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1960-61. 


290. THxEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
DIKE 


ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor SHELDON, Chairman 
Mr. Jounson, Jnstructor Research Associate: Dr. Kune 
By Special Appointment, Mr. Smit 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the under- 
standing of man in his social relationships. The aim of the curriculum 
in this department is to help the student understand his own culture, to 
help him orient himself to his place in society, and to give him perspec- 
tive for the evaluation of social changes. 

A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, welfare 
administration, community organization, and community planning; 
(2) the teaching of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching 
in anthropology, sociology, archaeology, and museum administration; 
(4) social action programs of religious organizations; (5) criminology 
and probation work, social psychology, race relations, and public 
administration. 


Magor: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and History, 
following consultation with and approval of this department. Biblical 
Archaeology (Religion 132) is particularly recommended as are Eco- 
nomics 141; Mathematics 130; Political Science 155, 166. 

The following courses constitute the core curriculum for all majors: 
Anthropology 101, Sociology 102, 119, 154, 157, 159, and Mathematics 
119. Students planning to enter social work or social action programs 
will normally take Sociology 140 or 163; 119, 124, or 125, and 165 or 166. 
Students planning to do graduate work or research in the field of soci- 
ology will need the following: Anthropology 123, Sociology 124, 164, or 
170, 198-199. The general liberal arts curriculum is more flexible than 
the other two, but would normally include the following: Anthropology 
123, Sociology 124, 125, 164, and 199. The comprehensive examination 
emphasizes the interrelationships and integration of the courses selected 
by the student. 

Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equiva- 
lent. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 


1First semester only. 
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receive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper 
division course in this department. (See pages 75-81 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. ) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Upper Division Courses 


101. Man AND CULTURE. (JOHNSON) ‘The origin of man; the origin and 
development of culture; theories of race; comparative institutions. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


123. PERSONALITY AND CULTURE. (JOHNSON) ‘The relation between social 
and cultural processes and personality development; comparative study of 
group life in primitive and modern societies and influences on personality 
change. Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1960-61. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Upper Division Courses 


102. ELEMENTs OF SOCIOLOGY. (JOHNSON) Survey of the characteristics of hu- 
man groups and processes; basic concepts of and approaches to sociological in- 
vestigation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


119. Tue FamIy. (THE staFF) Historical development of the modern fam- 
ily; current trends in family structure and functions; problems of family life; 
marriage and divorce; future family designs. 3 units, second semester. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. (SHELDON) Processes of culture contact and 
interactions; comparative analysis of intercultural relations in various world 
areas; the study of social, racial, economic and political minorities. 3 units, 
first semester. 


125. CrIME AND DELINQUENCY. (SHELDON) Sociological and legal theories 
of crime; the extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; juvenile 
delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention. The criminal and his rela- 
tionship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. Prison labor, 
education, recreation, and rehabilitation. 3 wnits, first semester. 


140. History or SocraL Work. (SHELDON) Historical background and the 
development of principles and practices leading to the formation of present- 
day social work agencies and organizations. The development of private and 
public agencies in the field of health and welfare services. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of the instructor. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


154. SOCIAL PROBLEMS. (JOHNSON) ‘Theories of value conflict; social change 
and its consequences on social life; comparisons of problem genesis and solu- 
tions in American and other societies; social control and planning. Prerequi- 
site: Anthropology 101 or Sociology 102. 3 units, second semester. 
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157. AMERICAN SociAL INsTITUTIONS. (JOHNSON) Analysis of the develop- 
ment of major social institutions; the values and norms underlying institu- 
tional behavior; institutional interaction and conflict. Prerequisite: Sociology 
102. 2 units, first semester. 


159. History oF Sociat THoucut. (tHEstarF) The history of theory in Soci- 
ology and Anthropology from Auguste Comte to the present. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 102 and permission of the instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


162. PREPARATION FOR MarriaGE. (SMITH) Consideration of factors involved 
in mate selection, engagement, husband-wife and parent-child relations; 
case studies. Lower division students admitted with permission of instructor. 
2 units, first semester. 


163. SoctiaL Work AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. (JOHNSON) Past forms 
and current organization of welfare; the role of courts; relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects may involve field observation 
ee. supervision. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 
1960-61. 


164. Tue Moprern City. (THE starr) The distributive aspects of human 
relations. The neighborhood, the community, and problems of urban living. A 
survey of theories and field studies in the development of the modern city. 
3 units, second semester. 


165-166. Frrtp Work. (SHELDON AND JOHNSON) Supervised observation and 
experience in social work and other community organizations. Writing and 
analyzing social work records, and presenting reports. A general survey of the 
fields and the problems of social work. Prerequisite: Permission of department 
chairman. 2-4 units per semester. 


170. INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY. (JOHNSON) Problems of group structure and 
production, union-management relations, and the internal structure of Amer- 
ican industry. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. 


198-199. THEorY AND Metuop or SocroLocicaL RESEARCH. (SHELDON AND 
JOHNSON) A comprehensive survey of current theories and researches in 
Sociology. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. Ordinarily restricted to 
advanced students in this department considering graduate study. 4 units 
per semester. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


ProFeEssor FREESTONE, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEsSOR HUNSINGER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PAXsON 
Mr. LEUKEN, /mstructor Dr. Grirritus, Lecturer 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. . 

All students are required to complete Speech 1 (2 units) and Speech 2 
(2 units) except that transfer students at the junior and senior level may 
satisfy the college speech requirement by attaining a grade of “C” or 
better in Speech 101 (3 units) or, through written petition, in an elective 
course approved by the chairman of the department. 

The advanced courses embrace principles and practice in the fields of 
public speaking, oral interpretation of literature, and dramatic produc- 
tion in the areas of stage and telecommunications. Course work is sup- 
plemented by activity programs in forensics, speech therapy, play produc- 
tion, and radio and television broadcasting. A maximum of eight units of 
credit may be earned through the laboratory course, Speech 30. 


MaJor: The speech major offers two options: (1) Speech, (2) Drama. 
Thirty-six units are required from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four units shall be from courses in this department. Twelve units 
shall be from courses in related fields which supplement the major inter- 
est of the student. These twelve units are to be chosen in consultation 
with the student’s major adviser. 

The written and oral comprehensive examination shall be based on 
the following courses: 


Required of all majors in the department: Speech 1, 2, 82, 101, 107, 
110, 111, 112. 


Additional courses required for Speech option: Speech 152, 155, 157: 
Additional courses required for Drama option: Speech 134, 136, 166. 


In addition to the written and oral comprehensive examination, each 
student shall make a public presentation in the area of his major interest. 

Students who wish to prepare for the teaching of Speech (public speak- 
ing, drama, speech correction) should consult with the chairman of the 
department. (See pages 110-111 for requirements for teaching cre- 
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dentials.) Since many courses are given in alternate years, each student’s 
program should be planned with considerable care. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1, 2; 30; 82. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. Basic SPEECH, (THE sTAFF) Attention to speech structure and content; 
vocabulary building, listening, articulation, pronunciation. Vocal and physi- 
cal skills in delivery. 2 units, each semester. 


2. Basic SPEECH. (THE STAFF) Attention to exposition, oral reading, discus- 
sion and argumentation. On the basis of performance in Speech 1, students 
may be placed in special sections. 2 units, each semester. 


30. SPEECH AND Drama Lagoratory. (THE STAFF) One unit of credit may be 
earned by participating in each of the following: forensics, drama, telecom- 
munications, speech correction clinic. Maximum of 8 units. Not more than 
two units may be earned in one semester. 


82. Pusiic AppREss. (FREESTONE) Selection and arrangement of material; 
audience analysis; applied logic and attention to platform techniques. 3 
units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1960-61. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except S peech 101: Speech 1, 2. 


101. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SoctAL ADJUSTMENT, (FREESTONE) ‘The 
philosophy of speech as a symbol and tool of social adjustment. Analysis of 
the individual personality and its relationship to speech. 3 units, each 
semester. 


107. VoIcE AND APPLIED PHONETICS. (FREESTONE) Voice production; prin- 
ciples and techniques; improvement of articulation based on a study of Amer- 
ican-English phonetics. Emphasis upon ear training. Open to sophomores. 3 
units, first semester. 


110. Ora INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. (HUNSINGER) Platform presen- 
tation of forms of literature: the essay, lyric poetry, dramatic monologue, play 
and short story. 2 urits, first semester. 


111-112. PRODUCTION PRINCIPLES AND Practice. (THE STAFF) Coordination 
of performance theory and technical production in the areas of radio, televi- 
sion, theatre and public meetings. Emphasis upon the functional elements of 
radio, stage and television scenery, lights, costuming, make-up and properties. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. 


134. History or THE THEATRE. (PAXSON) Historical survey of the major 
dramatists and dramatic periods from Fifth Century Athens to the present. 
Emphasis upon dramatic literature, its presentation, and historic figures 
involved in its production. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not 
given in 1960-61. 
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135. AcTING. (pAxSON) ‘Theory and technique of acting: Observation, imag- 
ination, concentration, rhythm, pantomimic dramatization and characteriza- 
tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


136. Directinc. (pAxson) Theory and practice of directing principles: the- 
matic analysis, picturization, rhythm and pantomimic dramatization. 2 units, 
second semester of alternate years. 


152. SociAL THOUGHT IN PuBLic ADDRESS. (HUNSINGER) Reading and analy- 
sis of great speeches from the standpoint of social issues. Public address as 
related to historical backgrounds. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


155. Discussion AND CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP, (FREESTONE) Analysis and 
development of problems within the framework of discussion techniques. 
Practice in the management of questions in directing group thought and 
action. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. ; 


157. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF PERSUASION. (HUNSINGER) Methods of 
influencing human behavior; techniques applied to the individual, the group, 
the mass. 2 writs, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1960-61. 


161. Dramatic INTERPRETATION. (HUNSINGER) Analysis and presentation of 
selected acting styles in Greek tragedy, Elizabethan comedy and tragedy, 
French Neo-Classic tragedy, Restoration comedy, Contemporary Realism. 
2 units, second semester. 


166. THEATRICAL CRITICISM. (PAXSON) Study and evaluation of dramatic 
criticism from Aristotle to Bentley, with special emphasis upon the principles 
of dramatic criticism as exemplified in dramatic production. Attendance at 
selected television shows, operas and theatrical productions (college, univer- 
sity and professional), will be required. 2 units, second semester. 


184. PRINCIPLES AND METHODs OF SPEECH CORRECTION. (FREESTONE)  Discus- 
sion and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
defects, their organic and functional analysis and remedy. 3 wnits, first 
semester. 


185-186. CLINicAL PRACTICE. (FREESTONE) Experience in the management 
of speech defectives. (See Education 126 for student teaching in Speech Cor- 
rection.) Prerequisite: Speech 184. 1 unit per semester. 


187. LipREADING. (GRIFFITHS) A study of the problems and techniques of 
lipreading for the aural handicapped. Clinic experience in the application of 
techniques. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 2 units, first semester. 


188. AurAL REHABILITATION. (GRIFFITHS) The study of audiometry, hearing 
conservation and therapy techniques for the care and management of the 
deafened and hard of hearing. Clinic experience in handling the problems of 
the aural handicapped. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 3 units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
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Secondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101, 134, 


152, 155, 157, 161, 166. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations gov- 
erning graduate work. ) 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY. (FREESTONE) The genetic basis of speech: 
factors influencing speech growth and development; the social environment 
and how it conditions behavior; physiological mechanisms and their influ. 
ence on emotional behavior; diagnosis and treatment of special defects. 4 
units, first semester. 


202. RESEARCH STUDIES. (HUNSINGER) Research methodology. Survey of the 
speech research field. Special problems for investigation and report. 2 u7rtits, 
second semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A special area study: Speech Correction, 
Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


290. TuEsis ron Master or Arts Decree. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. 
Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni Associa- 
tion and serve for a period of five years; the remainder are elected at 
large and serve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general over- 
sight of the college, determines its fundamental policies, supervises its 
finances, and appoints its administrative and instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


RicHwarp W.-IMILLAR .i 6. ee a oe be | ee ee Chairman 
Vins. NoRMAN CHANDLER 2). 0570002) Vice-Chairman 
Henny Kh. SWENERTON 708) 0 ee Vice-Chairman 
Dan S! HAMMACK, JR?) 365405 Pe ee Secretary 
ARTHUR'N. YOUNG 2 30060. alee oh ete ete nae Treasurer 
PRAINSPAUILE. ... «Scag sts < veal oiler Assistant Secretary 
FANET B.sHOLrT (0. cco) sate ice tah ee Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


P Marrin Baker; D:D. % a9. eee ee Palm Desert 
RIGHARD BARD...!.0 0. i Somis 
REMSEN Biro, D.D., LL.D,, L.H.D... .... 2... Carmel 
EucENE Carson Briaxe, DD., LL.D., L.H.D., Lirr.D. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARTHUR W. BuELL, M.D. 2 .5...050.5. 4,0 5 Long Beach 
ivIns*Hucrip McBRing 7. ee Greenwich, Conn. 
ANNE M. MUMFORD 0200030). 0 ses. 9k er Los Angeles 
Joun Ki NortHrop, $0.) 0.0 9. Santa Barbara 
PReANK N: Rusa, GL.Di 2 Oey oe South Pasadena 
PRED EL SOHAUER 6.0.5 bii.0 ss ct ns ek Santa Barbara 


BEOvD [AUSTIN 36.7800 ss fides sp aneeoe te eee Los Angeles 
BUS GARVER®. ec shia oon Pes 2 ee San Marino 
Dan S, HAMMACK, JR. 08)... 205: aye ete le San Marino 
Mrs; James G. NEWCOMB,*®: .:....045 9s) oa once.) Pasadena 
Jesse VW. Papp, DISD) 2... ce cae 0 Los Angeles 
Mrs) Hauuerr W. THORNE .)../.. 5 00.4'...., Pasadena 


*For the calendar year 1960. 


Board of Trustees 


Term expires 1962 


Pome NORMAN, GHANDLER, LHD, wow. coos bo ee eset. Los Angeles 
TSE LES eS 0 0 Sa Los Angeles 
BR eM EN YON tei oe. cet oiy ME oe San Marino 
als ee niied Bh eB Bho ee a Washington, D.C. 
PE UCUP emma. Pete OS. Soe, Gae pal) ey! Los Angeles 
oo SEL SSIES 4 BY) 6 Los Angeles 
lerm expires 1963 
pod ieee 4 BBM EB ee ee eee een ee La Cariada 
ie) MOAN ONG cpt. 8 larg ole ashy bd fav cll sacncccn oc. Los Angeles 
eer nr Oy Dl DSi D.2e ieee ete le oe a Coe... Pasadena 
Ree terre! says St il eph ent’, San Marino 
eee SMPNORETS ie eh lf cee an) OM aoe San Marino 
PemweatneN oY OUNG,. PH.D), LL.D. ). : acs old one cal de San Marino 
Term expires 1964 
uns TEE Se en ar Pasadena 
Pe EDRMANT Gy Powe Pasadena 
er MO CARTER 0 79? emir Sr ee eile ona es Los Angeles 
fess rUART CHEVALIER, Lirr.D,.90.0.005. 000 6... Los Angeles 
i IORGENSEN) 7 ye le eee Los Angeles 
eee mse ViCsHEneg eae eee OS Los Angeles 


Bem AT UE Nt. ee eee. lel ede. Santa Barbara 
Bere creervicGrEtlaNn. lal AD. 32...6. fe) ho op, San Marino 
I ls ele oe le oe eae cede Pasadena 
Beer ee STERLING . 2. Ete ee Los Angeles 


ArtTHuR G. Coons, Pu.D., LL.D., Sc.D., ex-officio 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 
Term expires 1962 


MEPS WENERTON..~....0..2.002....2... 00.2000 Y, La Canada 


Term expires 1964 


MR i oe rn bee os San Diego 


Term expires 1965 
NE ALICE TT EY oS bn eer Oa ee Pasadena 


Board of Trustees 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD * 


Executive: Mr. Millar, Chairman; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Carter, Mrs. Chand- 
ler, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Kenyon, Dr. Little, Mr. Mage, Mrs. Newcomb, 
Mr. Rush, Mr. Swenerton. 


Development and Ways and Means: Mr. Bryant, Chairman; Mr. Mage, 
Vice-Chairman; Mr. Cannon, Mr. Carter, Mr. Essick, Mr. Jorgensen, 
Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Mosher, Mr. Norris, Mr. Swenerton. 


Faculty, Educational Program and Student Interests: Dr. Little, Chair- 
man; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Chevalier, Mr. 
Essick, Mr. Guymon, Miss Mumford, Mr. Swenerton, Mr. Tapp. 


Finance and Investment: Mr. Carter, Chairman; Dr. Young, Vice-Chair- 
man; Mr. Austin, Mr. Carver, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Pearson, 
Mr. Rubel, Mr. Rush, Mr. ‘Tapp. 


Grounds and Buildings: Mr. Mosher, Chairman; Mrs. Chandler, Vice- 
Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Braun, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Carver, Mr. Jor- 
gensen, Mr. Northrop, Mr. Rubel, Mrs. Thorne. 


Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr. Little, Vice-Chairman; 
Dr. Baker, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Rush, Mrs. Thorne, Dr. Young. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Sterling, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Schauer. 


Nominations: Mr. Mage, Chairman; Mr. Rush, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Carter, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. 
Swenerton, Mrs. Toll. 


Religious Life: Dr. Little, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; Dr. 
Baker, Dr. Blake, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Swenerton, Mrs. ‘Toll. 


*For the calendar year 1960. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1960-61 


Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative 
officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering 
the educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


ARTHUR GaRDINER Coons, Pu.D., LL.D., Sc.D. ............ President 
mernow lL, Bottman, Pa.D.......2....., pee aka Dean of the Faculty 
Joun ANTHONY Brown, Jr., M.A........... Vice-President for Public 


Affairs and Finance 


BENJAMIN Hays Cuntuey, Ep.D. ........ Dean of Men and Director of 
Student Aid 

BER AING OWIFT, VLAC ck. een ee eee eee ee Dean of Women 

_ Frorence Norma Brapy, A.B. .. Registrar and Secretary of the Faculty 
BENJAMIN W. McKENDALL, Jr., A.B. ......... Director of Admissions 
JaMEs V. V. Croxton, M.A. ......... Assistant Director of Admissions 
Seen 1), JOSSELYN, TH.B., Ep.D. 2.) 0.602. ec a Chaplain 
Meeereieies, PHD). ......2..0...0.. Director of the Summer Session 
Meee st IARMSEN, A.B.1.S., M/A. 32.2... 2... ce Librarian 
James D. Girmour, M.S. . Director of Counseling and Placement Center 
laeoy DenNNis, M.A........ Me een ara as UY Oh oe aro we Director of Athletics 
Beer eHow, AB)... ....5.... .Comptroller and Business Manager 
Henry Harop Hare, A.B. .. Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
_Ciancy Morrison, B.S........... Manager of Freeman College Union 
SYDNEY GRANETT, B.S. .. Purchasing Agent and Manager of Book Store 
MepyiItciaAM Hume, M.A..............0.... Director of Thorne Hall 


and Director of Student Activities 
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Administration 


LYMAN THOMPSON, B.S.) 525 ee eee Assistant to the President 
JosErpH H:.W ApswortH,.A-B. 7s... ine ee ee Director of Development 
PACKS. DELL IVICA Lol a a ee ee Director of Alumni Relations 
ADELAIDE G. McMENAmIN, A.B. ........ Acting Alumni Secretary 
Secor VV; HOVEY,. |;lssr 0) ae ee eee Associate in Development 


1 eh Gait ive Ld AEN ee ie Director of Public Information 


BoesyenicuH BURGAR, BiG eee eee Head Nurse, Emmons Memorial 

Student Health Service 
Erae. M. Haminton; V.D.........79.,..)..5 Physician 
P Lronarp ALAssen, M.D... 3..0....... oss 9 Physician 
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FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, 
the names of the members of the F aculty are arranged alphabetically in 
groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of 
the first appointment is given after each name. The appointments and 
academic rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1960-61. 
Marginal references are as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; 
(**) on partial leave of absence for the year; (*) on leave of absence for 
first semester only; (?) on leave of absence for second semester only; 
(?) appointment for first semester only; (>) appointment for second 
semester only. 


mRTHUR GARDINER COONS (1927) .....0..0200c0 cece. President of the College 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph. D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1946, 
Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona College; 
Se.D., 1957, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1958, University of California, 


VERNON LERoy BoLLMAN (1936) Dean of the F aculty and Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 


FULL-TIME FACULTY 


Donatp Knapp ADAMS (1955) ........0-0000. Assistant Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., B.Com., 1946, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern 
University. 


Meute Vi; ANDERSON (1960) .... 2.24.0... Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., 1957, George Pepperdine College; M.S., 1958, University of Southern California. 


Be re AL RINE (1958) lo ss Shes cee a va dws Instructor in Russian 


*JAHANGIR AMUZEGAR (1958) ............. Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., 1941, University of Tehran; M.A., 1948, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1955, University 


LELAND StiLtMAN BaBcock CIOGR Oe eee: Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of California, 


Jack Stokes BALLARD (1959) ............. Assistant Professor of Air Science 


as 1950, University of Arkansas; M.A., 1953, University of Southern California; Captain 


THEoporE M, BARKLEY MI OBO eign Fons co Instructor in Biology 
B.S., 1955, Kansas State College; M.S., 1957, Oregon State College; Ph.D., 1960, Columbia 

University. 

-*Mase S. Barnes MORO) or ea eee at Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State 
University. 

‘Hiram Keiru Breese (1954) ................ Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1943, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Colum- 
bia University. 


*GABRIELE VoONMunxK BENTON CIOS Dare tay) bi Professor of Romance Languages 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna. 


James Grawam Bick ey ( LOSS od pie Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 
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JosEPpH Harotp BIRMAN (1949) ......+-++--- Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1957, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


Pe oREED( BRANTLEY (19030) is)03 os Wace ae ee Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of 


Technology. 


Ricuarp R. BREDENBERG (1959) ..-...---+eee- Assistant Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1948, Dartmouth College; B.D. and S.T.M., 1952, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1959, New York 
University. 

** (GILBERT BRIGHOUSE (1938) {00-1 kee te ee Professor of Psychology 


B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of Iowa. 


Joun Cupp Brown (1959) Associate Professor of Diplomacy and World Affairs 
B.S.F.S., 1948, Georgetown University; M.A., 1952, The American University; Ph.D., 1956, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


ROGERINUDURKE (1047) ots Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1957, 
University of Southern California, ak 


BASITA BUSACCA)( 1055) 27 te ee eee Associate Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. _ 


Gronce H. CLELAND (1954) J. 0) eee Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 


Cartes M. Coker (1966) ....°...-2.. Instructor in Physical Education and 
Coach of Football and Track 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Stanford University. 


DAVID GOLE (1047000 pee en een eect ae eee teeers Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954, 
Claremont Graduate School. 


BENJAMIN Hays CULLEY (1943)i....,.- +00. ss seme Dean of Men and 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1934; M.Ed., 1936; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


RogBert BERNARD Davis (1960) ...........0.. Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1940; A.M., 1947; Ph.D., 1956, University of Chicago. 
aDoNALpD MILTON DECKER (1960) .......... Instructor in Foreign Languages 


A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, University of Michigan. 


Roy DENNIs (1935) ...Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Director of 
Athletics and Coach of Swimming 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College. 


BAURENCE DERYCKE (1042,).c0 ix ac ele eee Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 


GrANT LEsTER DUNLAP (1954) ..... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


and Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1958, College of the Pacific. 


SORIN LED uiToT@iGt O00 siete esc ee Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1952, Occidental College; M.A., 1955; Ph.D., 1956, Harvard University, 


STMART Db clULLIOTT (1000) maw aon ee Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1949; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1960, Stanford University. 


DAVID PREDERIC WERRIS (4055) no. eee Associate Professor of Education 


seat 1939; M.A., 1952, San Diego State College; Ed.D., 1960, University of California at Los 
geles. | 
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JAMES FoNnsEcA (1958).......... Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A., 1944; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., 1957, University of California at Los Angeles. 


NorMaAn WILLIAM FREESTONE 10407) 093)...c..ca ee Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California, 


BPA NE AEY(1000) 0)05.00.0 <5. hoes Instructor in Foreign Languages 
B.A., 1955, Nebraska Wesleyan University; M.A., 1957, University of Nebraska. 


Ouar M. Fropsuam ( OG On eeee es nies. We dy lie Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 


Bees LONNG T0460) ua oss ee ee Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, 
Columbia University. 


Be SUG cr re cette 8, Nahe A aaay Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 


Ropert Wiiit1AM Hansen CrOR Oeil aie Associate Professor of Art 
pene 1948; B.F.A., 1948, University of Nebraska; M.F.A., 1949, Escuela Universitaria de Bellas 
tes, Mexico. 


mesera HY HARING (1969) 2. ole, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1952, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1959, Columbia University. 


Me ee ewirr (19609) i et Instructor in French 
B.A., 1948; M.A.,, 1952, University of Minnesota. 


Atvin Maynarp Hupson EYAGS) Bo tee eae Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1947; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1956, Stanford University. 


Pau HuwnsInceEr ( LOGS ae IN eS ot Oi oes Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A., 1941, North Central College; B.D., 1944, Evangelical Theological Seminary; M.A., 1946; 
h.D., 1951, Northwestern University. 


Breven IM Jacons (1956) ....>......-. Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1954, University of Denver. 


Lutuer B. Jennies (1 GAO the Paar eee Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1959, Claremont Graduate School. 


Stuart D. Jounson [LO5G) Mamie” eee ta |. us Instructor in Sociology 
B.A., 1949, San Diego State College; M.A., 1955, University of New Mexico. 


TS LOGS (Cas ® i Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


FRANKLYN D. JossELYN (1955) .Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1937, University of California at Los Angeles; Th.B., 1940, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
d.D., 1951, Columbia University, 


Currton B. Krorser BLOGS em mee br a eh Associate Professor of History 
| and History of Civilization 
A.B., 1943; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1951, University of California. 


| KENNETH Samuet Kurtz (1 OAC Met eater gs Us ta eae ot Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale 
University, 


MOM ADD (1000)... swe ok ence. Professor of Air Science 
MEE TOAS YC oe oe cc coc ene. Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University. 


Frank L. LAMBERT OAS P Ee tae tanya. ee RUT We Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago, 
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CORAYBURTiAURIDSEN (1940) ).4) Wega oy eae Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 


Busrer: Fey Evink (41050). {ii hee sie sees Instructor in Political Science 
B.A., 1954; M.A., 1956, University of Wisconsin 


RAYMOND ELMER LINDGREN (1942-453; 1954) ......-+-05-: Professor of History 
A.B., 1935; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1943, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Downatp Ricr LorrsGornDON (1960) ......... Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1958, Columbia University. 


VOM Mi. LWEKEN- (1GOG)AGs, vice oh ype ee Instructor in Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1958; M.A., 1959, San Diego State College. 


JoHn SACKETT MCANALLY (1957) S20... 2). Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1950, Indiana University. 


RaymMonp Goss McKELVEY (1939) ........... Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


Freiix Epwarp McKERNAN (1955) ........--+- Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937, University of Miami; M.M., 1946, University of Michigan; Ed.D., 1956, University of 
Southern California. 


JoHn Witt1am McMENAMIN (1946) .........-.+-.--. Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Tnwin MAHLER (1057) <2. 5.2. 0. vou eee Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1947, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950, Stanford University. 

James A, MracHam (1956) ....... 0.0 ee Assistant Professor of Air Science 

B.S., 1938, Utah State College; Major, U.S.A.F. 

Poon-Kan Mok (1944) .........4. Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 

Wiisriam J. Morris’ (1os5 esi? ee ne eee Associate Professor of Geology 


A.B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1951, Princeton University. 


Rex RoLtanp NELSON: (1959)200)- tha. eee Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A., 1949, Kenyon College; M.S., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1959, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Cares BERNARD O'HARE (1954) .....-.- Associate Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of Wisconsin. 


KENNETH OLIVER (1948) ... Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
ane 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Lewis JAMrEs OWEN (1959) .)....00..00.. Assistant Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1949, Harvard College; A.M., 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1958, University of London. 


eeenser) PARA KI (4 O00) cio icant scsi ne cee eee re Instructor in Mathematics 
B.S., 1953; M.S., 1956, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 


Omar ivi; Paxson (1950) Wiel) tee. Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Northwestern University. 


GGNSTANCE Mi: PeRKins: (1947), nuts tn eka ee ee Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 


RosGs Pernies (950) sweet act sas aise meee aes Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 


RICHARD ROSTANEAPH (01047) Jee tice chit g le eee Professor of Political Science — 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 
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MeOnAS ROBERTSON (1960) ,.............0..3., Instructor in Mathematics 
B.S., 1953, University of St. Andrews; M.A., 1959, University of Southern California. 


*Joun Epwarp Ropes (1950) ............ Associate Professor of History and 


History of Civilization 
A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures Histoire, 1947, Sor- 
bonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954, Harvard University. 


Deere we OROLLE (1052)... occ seek les Associate Professor of History 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Mee nye C1065). Foe. h i. co et Associate Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1953, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1956, Columbia University. 


Victor Eart SCHWENK (1960) ............ Instructor in Physical Education 


and Coach of Football 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College. 


Beery) (SEEKING (1059)... 0 oy. Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute of Technology, 


Beer et SEGALL (1058) 02. ...500 000 Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1951, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1955, Pennsylvania State University. 


PAUL Mitnanp SHELDON (1950) ............ Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A. 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 


WANE Fant Smirn (19058)... ......... Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., 1949, Pomona College; M.A., 1953; Ph.D., 1959, University of California at Los Angeles. 


BGelviSOTANCHFIELD. (1060) ....3.......... Associate Professor in Education 
B.A., 1938, Hillsdale College; M.A., 1957, University of California. 


JOHN STEWART STEPHENS, JR. (1959) ......... Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A., 1954, Stanford University; M.A., 1957; Ph.D., 1960, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Pw 4HD.S. SWAN (1034) .2..0:. 024. James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges; Mus.D., 1959, Pomona College. 


Mary Larne Swirt (1954) ...... Dean of Women and Lecturer in Education 
A.B., 1926, Vassar College; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


EveLyNn Hiuace THOMPSON (1944) ............ Assistant Professor of English 


Max Arsert TREUScoRFF (1948) ......... Instructor in Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris; A.B., 1951; M.A., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles. 


amt FREDERICK TRIEB (1928). 2.....2..--00.-. Professor of Education and 


Director of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1943, 
Stanford University, 


’ 


Patrick Harrincton WELLs ( A957 ae oe Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1948, University of California, Santa Barbara College; Ph.D., 1951, Stanford University. 


Patricia McGratu Waite (1942) ........ Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


MPEP OWING (1530) oe oo eo coer ew le ce ccuk, Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 


PART-TIME FACULTY AND ACADEMIC STAFF 


NMP 1000) is .5)o 2). osc eres a ao Reno we tel Teacher of Piano 


Faculty 


Rosents Gy BAssuEen.)(1000), J... 4c. fone eee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Art 
B.A., 1957, Bard College; M.F.A., 1960, University of Southern California. 


CiypE JAcK Browne (1958) ....... By Special Appointment, Department of 


English and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1955; M.A., 1960, Occidental College. 


JosEru Justin Dr TULLiIo (1950): 2223212. 2234. eer Teacher of Cello 


James L. Fercuson (1957) . Instructor, by Special Appointment, Departments 
of English and History of Civilization 
A.B., 1950; M.A., 1954, Occidental College. 


G. Ropn¥y GaRsIpE (1957) eins tus soe he os Teacher of Oboe 
Adelphi College. 


*Haro_p GEBHARDT (1952) .... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute, 
Grva GRIFFITHSi 1958) 16 Anes ea ine Lecturer, Department of Speech 


A.B., 1932, San Francisco State College; M.S., 1941, University of Massachusetts; Ed.D., 1955, 
University of Southern California. 
Rosert LEE HARRIS (01050). By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.S., 1951; M.A., 1957, University of Southern California. 


Scour VVAILLIAM Hovey1057)) 1m eee Lecturer, Department of Economics 
A.B., 1922, Harvard University; J.D., 1925, University of Chicago. 
Marta REGINA KRUUNER (1957) ...... Instructor, by Special Appointment, 


Departments of English and History of Civilization 
B.A., 1952, University of Manitoba; M.A., 1955, Claremont Graduate School. 


BULA KUBE 1952) Gee en ree Research Associate, Department of Sociology 
A. B., 1941, College of Emporia; Ph.D., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Mary G. LANGForpD (1960) 


Diploma, University of Illinois. 


JOHN JARVIS LINGED (1958) Se fern ee ee ee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.A., 1947, Lawrence College; M.A., 1955, University of Southern California. 


CLARENCE MApER (1955) ........... College Organist and Teacher of Organ 


HERBERT MEYER (1953) ...... Research Associate, Department of Chemistry 
B.S., 1922; M.S., 1924; Ph.D., 1925, Technische Hochschule, Berlin. 


Ray M. Now tin (1958) 


OSS Soe eee ee Lecturer in Russian 


ed hare reo E AE) 2 Teacher of Bassoon 


ROBERT Paui PRICHARD (1057). 1... 0. 4). Teacher of Piano 
A.B., 1952, University of Southern California. 
ELE wELLYN ROBERTS (1050) 8.02. co ee ee Teacher of Voice 


Mus.D., 1952, McMurry College. 


INEENAVLHRONE HOWLEY (1055) Ge: cp ste eee eee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
A.B., 1930, LaVerne College; M.S., 1959, University of Southern California. 


ES PBANKLIN SABIN (1650) 9h). 2. Gad LU aon Teacher of Clarinet 


SIANMES REX OMITH (C1000) so5 foie) Goes eee eee Instructor in Sociology 


A.B., 1943, Phillips University; B.D., 1945, Yale University Divinity School; M.A., 1960, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 


ROGER ‘STEVENS (1058) cit hack gun nays pneu, akg Teacher of Flute 
B.A., 1940, Eastman School of Music. 


Faculty 


Meee ERROUGODS net e ots! PERI Se STIVERS. Teacher of Piano 
B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 1933, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik. 


KaTuryn M. WasserBurcEer OR 2) SiGe inetr By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles. 


EMERITI 
Witiram Witson ANDERSON (1924) ......... Director of Athletics, Emeritus 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 
Wr111AM Gorpon BELL (1909) ... Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 
eee tt GROISSANT (1027) 22... ya fos ene Associate Professor Emeritus of 


- English and American Literature 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 


Bezel ELIZABETH FIELD (1927) .............. Professor Emeritus of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, Univer- 


ManrGery FREEMAN (1940) ........ Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


Wa ter Earre Hartiey (1926) .... Professor Emeritus of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924. 


ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925) ......... Professor Emeritus of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


Harry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935) ......... Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D.. 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


Cuarves FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923) .......... Professor Emeritus of Speech 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, University of Southern California. 


EvizaBETH JoHNSTONE McCioy (1924) ............... Librarian, Emeritus 


Been VICLAIN (1921)... oo geeks ee eee ene ... Comptroller, Emeritus 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919) ..... Professor Emeritus of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


Evstz May SMIruties (1944) .........- BATRA, Dean of Women, Emeritus 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 


Metre Avion (1926)............; Associate Professor Emeritus of German 
_ A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONSULTANTS 


Men PDUOWER:....,...0. 2.02. vee ee ele Consultant in Economics 
Mee AGHILCOTT.,... 2. ee es Ue ot Sea Consultant in Chemistry 
ES Sr sg eat ANE Consultant in Psychology 
Meee Avie FIOYLMAN ........ 0.00 ee ee ce es Lgars ae Consultant in Geology 
Mere (rAsk.. ee Consultant in Political Science 
Ratpu G. LiInpsrrom ............. Consultant to the Library and in History 
ME TENETITRA taney col El Ali e. Consultant in Art 
MEME MEOOKEY ©.) ok. a te el eo eis Consultant in Mathematics 


Faculty 
FACULTY COMMITTEES, 1960-61 


*ADMISSIONS: Reath, Bollman, Brady, Cleland, Cole, Croxton, Culley, 
Frodsham, McKendall, Swift 


ADVISORY COUNCIL: Coons, Bollman, Cole, Culley, Freestone, Gloyn, 
Rolle, Swift 


** ASSEMBLY: McKelvey, Bollman, Hume, Josselyn, Kroeber, Morris, Pax- 
son 


*ATHLETICS: Beebe, Burke, Culley, Dennis, McAnally, Nelson 


COUNSELING: Swift, Bollman, Brady, Busacca, Culley, Gilmour, Jacobs, 
Josselyn, McKendall 


CURRICULUM: Gloyn, Bickley, Birman, Bollman, Brady, Brantley, Burke, 
Cole, deRycke, Freestone, Hudson, Kroeber, Ladd, Lindgren, McKelvey, 
McMenamin, Oliver, Petrie, Seekins, Sheldon, Swan, Young 


GRADUATE: Bollman, Brady, Cole, deRycke, Lambert, Oliver, Petrie, 
Sheldon, Swan, ‘Trieb 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS: McKelvey, Benton, Gilmour, Kurtz, vo 
ler, Seekins, Stephens 


HONORS COUNCIL: Reath, Bollman, Cleland, Gross, Jacobs, Rolle 


*INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS ADVISORY: Babcock, J. C. Brown, Bick- 
ley, Hansen, Mok, Perkins 


LIBRARY: Lambert, Adams, Benton, Bollman, Harmsen, Johnson, Jones 


*SCHOLARSHIP AND STUDENT AID: Lindgren, Bollman, Brady, Cul- 
ley, Dunlap, Hoit, Jennings, McKendall, Morris, O’Hare, Swift, 
Thompson 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS: Brighouse, J. A. Brown, Free- 


stone 


*STUDENT CONDUCT AND SCHOLARSHIP: Bollman, Brady, Culley, 
Ferris, Jacobs, Josselyn, McKendall, Swift 


**STUDENT LIFE: Culley, Bollman, Bredenberg, Hoit, Hume, Hunsinger, 
Josselyn, Swift, Wells 


*INTERNATIONAL STUDY PROGRAMS: J. C. Brown, Benton, rea 


Owen 


*Student participants may be invited on occasion. 


**Have regular student participants. 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1959-60 


First Semester 


Men 
PRPEOUALCS He Al. o. 29 
Res ore aT, 181 
OE lige gh 228 
SaOpMOmMores:........ 05. 197 
Brresimen 2s... eS 208 
Beiatss Wy ie tons os PS. 6 
ON Oe Ae te a a 849 


Total Number of Individuals Registered 


Regular Sessions 1959-60 ..... 
Summer Session 1959 .......... 


Less duplication of Summer Session Students 


in either regular session 1959-60 


Ner Torat—July 1959-June 1960 


Women Total Men 
33 62 22 

121 302 201 

131 359 188 

145 34.2 180 

182 390 195 

6 12 9 

618 1467 805 

2 MP eR ees 1 eae a ae 883 
Pe ee dae ae 154, 
1037 

She Uh Oe an ete ee ee ea 76 
Pere dre ete eto h s SE ads 961 


31 
120 
114, 
14,0 
167 

12 


584, 
650 
286 


49 


887 . 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1959-60 


Doctor of Divinity 


Hugh David Burcham 


Ivol Ira Curtis 


Robert William McClellan 


Doctor of Humanities 


Harry Ward Ritchie 


Doctor of Laws 
Harry Amos Bullis 
Glenn S. Dumke 


Harold Chadick McClellan 


Doctor of Letters 
Leon Emile Dostert 


Doctor of Science 
Paul Francis Kerr 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1959-60 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Robert V. Altheuser 


Frederick Joseph Blomgren 


Clyde Jack Browne 
Dale Wilson Campbell 
Jack Dee Carey 


Robert Scott Davidson, Jr. 
Ralph Warren Donaldson, Jr. 


Robert Evans 


August Floyd Coppola 


Master of Arts 
Priscilla V. Fisk 


Kenneth Gould Greenlaw, Jr. 


Richard Allan Hunsaker 


John Houston Ingle 
Ava Goolfam Kanga 
Robert Irving Rence 
John Storer Waddell, Jr. 
Forest Baird Ward 


Ruth N. Zwissler 
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Second Semester 
Women 


Total 
63 
321 
302 
320 
262 
21 


1389 


1533 
4.40 


1973 


125 


1848 


Degrees 
Bachelor of Arts 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are 
conferred upon candidates who have achieved grade point averages of 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25, respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental College and 
their upper division courses in their major subject and who also have achieved a grade 
of “B” in comprehensive examinations in the major field. Summa Cum Laude is in- 
dicated by 1, Magna Cum Laude by *, and Cum Laude by °. 


David Laurence Aaron 


Lynne Louise Carter 


3Raymond Leonard Abrahamson, Jr. Donald Edwin Caufield 
Elma Louise Adair Lyman Graham Chaffee 
Barbara Elizabeth Alexander Frances Ray Chamlee 
Kathleen Anne Allsmiller Harriet Fyfe Chamlee 
Marilyn Jeanette Anderson Cynthia Ann Clough Clarke 
Don Mike Anthony Harry Martin Colbert 
John Maltby Austin — ?Lee Stuart Coleman 
Jerry Harley Avila James Robert Cook 

Janice Evelyn Cosby 


Suzanne Babcock 
John James Barkman 


Connell O’Brien Cowan 
’Brigitte Helene Irmgard Cox 


Charles Francis Barlow Linda Ann Cox 

Virginia Fugit Bartholow Richard Raymond Crittenden 
Thomas Edward Bauer Edward Davidson Crouch 
Arline Bauska Richard Earl Crouter 
Barbara Bebb 

Jacqueline Carter Bedford Ronald R. Davis 

Ronald Ernest Bender Sylvia Irene Delaney 

Janice Carol Benson Robert Irving DeLong 


Richard Lewis Bergquist 


Diane Dennis 


George Thomas Bless Dennis M. Devaney 
Gail Gleason Boehme 3Ann Helene de Vries 
Dennis Malcolm Bond Paul H. Dittmar 
Helene Nessamar Bowman Ethel May Dorman 
3Linda Brandenburger Allen Harvey Douglas 
John William Breckell Alan Herschel Duke 
Theodore Gilbert Bregman 
David Matthew Brown Albert I. Eddow 
Janet Claire Brown 2Jean Elizabeth Eder 
Lester Dale Brush, IT Judith Ann Edwards 
Daniel Walster Bryant David Wesley Embertson 
James Wilmer Buck ?Howard Henry Engelskirchen 
Marjory Elizabeth Burk Sally Sue Engstrom 
Ellen Anderson Burns Linda Ann Erickson 
3Jeannine Anne Busboom Delana Kay Evans 
Kenneth Ralph Butler Evan Lloyd Evans 
Marian Janet Buvinich 

Carol May Featherman 
Paul Calhoun, III Arline Birdie Feher 
3Monte Allan Calvert Thomas Nick Fenger 
Edward R. Camarena 3Beverly Ione Fields 
Carolyn Campbell Coralie Graves Fleming 
Richard Martin Caneday JaNet May Ford 
Richard Wayne Carlson Kathryn Ingrid Forsnas 
Jack David Carr 2Lorraine Lois Turnbull Foster 
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Robert Wesley Fults 
Monte Motohiro Furuya 


Michael Donovan Goyan 
Judith Ann Graham 
Anthony Paul Grande 
1Robert Morse Greenfield 
Mary Elizabeth Greenlaw 
Peter Johan Groot 


Michael E. Hancock 
Donald Blair Haynes 
Mary Helen Heed 
Thomas Harold Hemborg 
Edward Southard Henrie 
Tohn Allen Hicks 

2Ned Keith Hopkins 
Sheila Horman 

Thomas Dubois Hormel 
John Norman Horn 
Arletta Faith House 

John Robert Howard, Jr. 
Mary Frances Howe 
Richard Edward Hoy 
Nancy Adrian Humphreys 
Edward S. Hunt, Jr. 

Ian Hunter 

Elizabeth Kay Huntsman 
John R. Hushaw 

’Lars Holman Hydle 


Judith Ann Jackson 

William Henry Jacoby 

Walter Glenn Jennings 

Norman Carlton Jenson, Jr. 

Jo Ann Jobson 

Jacquelin Johnson 

James Anthony Rodman Johnson 
Stephen Tillman Johnson 

Donna Marie Jones 


Clement March Kuamoo Judd, Jr. 


Robert Christian Kanters 

_ *Curtis Russell Keedy 

| Richard Joseph Keltner 
Michael John Kendall 
John Charles Kenline 
Robert Bruce Kilmurray 
Margaret Louise King 
Paul Mathew Kirwin 

_ Stanley R. Klein 
Robert Michael Kleppe 
Carole Elisa Knox 

_ Sara Lee Knox 
George Richard Koebler, Jr. 


Degrees 


Carol Ann Kreiser 
Eric David Kroesche 


Nancy Jane Lang 
Cosette B. LaPlante 
James Clifton Larson 
Russell Lee Lathrop, Jr. 
Allen Montgomery Laughlin 
8Richard P Lemen 

Sam Paul Liden 

Diane Link 

Michael Laird Logan 
Arnis Voldemars Luters 
Larry Dean Lyon 


Karen Moen McBride 

Kim Eugene McCorkindale 
sBurt Ralph McCorkle 
Warrington MacElroy 
Marilyn McEwen 

Michael Frank McFadden 
Carol Ann McGee 
Lawrence Thomas McHargue 
Timothy I. McMillan 
Sandra Mae McNeill 
Gladys C. McPherson 
Franklin Roy McReynolds 
Judith Main 

Mary Susan Manning 
James D. Manson 

Howard Lewis Mark 

Gary Dustin Miller 

2Lynn Elinor Millikin 

Lois Jon Montrose 

Barbara Elaine Paige Moon 
Janice Le Ann Haugen Murphy 
Kathleen Elizabeth Murphy 
Michael Hall Murphy 
Sandra Rae Myers 


Peter Jackson Newell 
Ted Douglas Nickell 
Charles Burr Nissen 
Peter Kip Norvell 


3Gloria Pearl Ongaro 
Pedro Rios Ortiz 
Virginia D. Owen 


Phillip Shaw Paludan 
Robert McClaren Panzer 
David Jon Parker 

1Lois Inez Pearson 
Suzanne Jean Peck 
Robert Edward Peters 
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Degrees 


Marion Penny Petrullo 
James Allen Peugh 
Raymond Ernest Pierce 
Lorraine Sallet Platzman 
Sandra Jo Hamilton Plott 
Gary Warren Pomeroy 
Barbara Diane Poole 
Susan Elizabeth Porter 
Michael Jonathan Posner 
Susan Powell 

Mary Louise Preston 
David J. Prior, Jr. 


Jeanne Yvonne Ragus 
3David Capen Reeves 
Gerald R. Regnier, Jr. 
Billie Ann Reinhardt 
Gary Edward Reynolds 
Mary Joyce Rhodes 

Jon Corbin Rittger 
3Evelyn Jean Robinson 
Jon H. Robinson 

Roberta Henderson Roche 
Emalee Bobette Rogers 
2Richard Grant Rubidoux 
2Robert Merriman Ruenitz 


?Robert Orph Rye 


Dudley Chisholm Sadler 
Meredith Gayle Savage 
Sondra Kay Schmitt 
Edward Howard Schoerner 
Stanley Kenton Schultz 
Marilyn Virginia Seymour 
Kenyon Robert Shannon 
D’Arcy Downing Skinner 
Rachel Marie Slaughter 
Winifred Esther Smith 
Susan Smythe 

Andrew William Somers 
Barbara Bousman Springer 
John Kenneth Stansfield 
Robert Allen Stephens 


William Thompson Stephens, Jr. 


Ellen Marilyn Stinson 
Marian Evelyn Hodge Stocking 


3DeAnne Meredith Stokes 
Robin Maurine Street 
James J. Sullos, Jr. 

Janet Louise Summer! 
Robert G. Sutton 

3Jon Peter Swedlow 


James Edwin Tackett 

Alice Lorraine Tallman 
*Charles Richard Taylor 

James Harlan Taylor 

Richard L. Taylor 

Jones Thompson Templeton, III 
Frank Theodore Thompson, III 
Jonathan G. Thompson 

Karen Marie Tooley 

Robert Charles Touchon, II 
Philip Edward Towle 

Thomas Terry Triggs 

Peter Willam Tunney 

Carol Diane Turner 


Janice Kay Van Alen 
Jon Jacob Visel 
Billie-Mae Vlases 


Elizabeth Rodman Rule Walker 
Francis Otto Warmbrodt 
83Gary Richard Watkins 
Donna Jean Wayne 

Donna Lorraine Webb 
Nancy Elizabeth Webb 
James Albert Wells 

William Baird Wells 

Tamara Margarita Wenzel 
Robert Philip Willard 

Keith Malcolm Wills 
3JoEllen Wilson 

Virginia Marie Wirsching 
Jackson Booth Woodruff, Jr. 
William Walter Woolfolk, Jr. 
Beverly Arden Woolley 
Robert E. Worthington 

Ann Carole Wyckoff 


Charlotte Ann Zinn 


Degrees and Honors 
SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1959-60 


Te ete ares fs eoiser ag es a pe le ee aah Oe 3 
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HONORS AWARDED IN 1959-60 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are indi- 
cated in the list of Bachelors of Arts. 

During the year 1959-60 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa: 


Raymond Leonard Abrahamson, Jr. Lars Holman Hydle 

Lee Stuart Coleman Lynn Elinor Millikin 
Jean Elizabeth Eder Lois Inez Pearson 
Howard Henry Engelskirchen Richard Grant Rubidoux 
Lorraine Lois Turnbull Foster Robert Merriman Ruenitz 
Robert Morse Greenfield Robert Orph Rye 

Ned Keith Hopkins DeAnne Meredith Stokes 


Charles Richard Taylor 


The following students qualified for College Honors at graduation under the program 
described on pages 85-86: 


David Laurence Aaron Ned Keith Hopkins 
Raymond Leonard Abrahamson, Jr. Richard Grant Rubidoux 
Howard Henry Engelskirchen Robert Merriman Ruenitz 
Robert Morse Greenfield Charles Richard Taylor 


Departmental Honors were conferred upon the following at graduation: 
In Biology: Charles Richard Taylor 
In English: Robert Morse Greenfield 


In History: Monte Allan Calvert 
Ned Keith Hopkins 
In Physics: Paul H. Dittmar 
Lorraine Lois Turnbull Foster 
Sam Paul Liden 
Keith Malcolm Wills 
In Political Science: Raymond Leonard Abrahamson, Jr. 
Robert Merriman Ruenitz 


In Psychology: Jean Elizabeth Eder 
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HOW TO GET TO OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


By Automobile, From Los Angeles, take the Pasadena Freeway north to Ave- 
nue 52 (about 414 miles from the four-level interchange shown on the map). 
Turn left on Avenue 52 three blocks to North Figueroa. Turn left on Figueroa 
two blocks to Avenue 50. Turn right on Avenue 50 and follow it for a mile 
and a quarter to York Boulevard. Turn left on York four blocks to Armadale 
Avenue. Turn right on Armadale one block to the Occidental campus. 

From Pasadena, follow Colorado Street west to Eagle Rock Boulevard. Turn 
left on Eagle Rock Boulevard for about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale 
Avenue. Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus, 

From Glendale, follow Colorado Street east to Eagle Rock Boulevard. Turn 
right on Eagle Rock Boulevard about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale Avenue. 
Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus. 

From Hollywood Freeway, Harbor Freeway, Santa Ana Freeway, or San 
Bernardino Freeway, follow the freeway to the four-level interchange in the 
heart of Los Angeles, where all the freeways join, then follow the Pasadena 
Freeway north as described in Paragraph 1 above. 


By Bus. Take either the No. 6 bus or the Eagle Rock “5” bus, northbound, on 


_ Broadway in downtown Los Angeles, Ride to end of No. 6 line, or to Avenue 
45 on the “5” line. 


| By Motor Coach. From Glendale, eastbound coaches of the Asbury Rapid 


Transit System connect with the “5” bus line in Eagle Rock, as do westbound 
coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 4.1, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the officers named below: 
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OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


py THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many pur- 
poses, but one of its most important functions 
is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in 
choosing a college. A review of the Table of 
Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you to 
locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to 
questions which you may have in mind, 
please feel free to write to officers of the col- 
lege as indicated inside the front cover of this 
bulletin. You are most cordially invited to 
visit the Occidental College campus whenever 
it may be convenient for you to do so. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1961-62 


FIRST SEMESTER 
SEPTEMBER 6, Wednesday, through SEPTEMBER 10, Sunday: Orientation 
SEPTEMBER 8, Friday: Registration 
SEPTEMBER 11, Monday: Classes Begin 


SEPTEMBER 14, Thursday, 11:00 a.m.: Formal Convocation—Academic 
Procession 


NovEMBER 23, Thursday, through NoveMBER 26, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation 


DECEMBER Q, Saturday, through JaNuARyY 2, Tuesday: Christmas Vacation 
January 12, Friday: Classes End 


January 15, Monday, through January 16, Tuesday: Comprehensive 
Examinations 


January 17, Wednesday, through January 24, Wednesday: Final Exam- 
inations 
SECOND SEMESTER 
FEBRUARY 2, Friday: Registration 
Fresruary 5, Monday: Classes Begin 


Fresruary 8, Thursday, 11 a.m.: Formal Convocation—Academic Proces- 
sion 


APRIL 14, Saturday, through Apri 23, Monday: Easter Vacation 
May 25, Friday: Classes End 


May 28, Monday, through May 29, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examina- 
tions 


JUNE 10, Sunday: Commencement 


SUMMER SESSION, 1962 


June 18, Monday—Juty 27, Friday, Inclusive 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


Occidental College is a college of the liberal arts and sciences, coeduca- 
tional, independent and nonsectarian but church-related, which offers a 
practical liberal education in a democratic environment. 

Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the college 
moved in 1914 to its present campus of more than one hundred acres. 
This property originally was a part of the great San Rafael Rancho and 
the spirit of friendliness and hospitality which pervades the campus 
maintains the tradition of early California days. The area is now a resi- 
dential section, free from downtown noise and confusion. However, 
Occidental faculty and students enjoy the advantages of life in a large 
metropolitan center: proximity to famous libraries, museums, observa- 
tories, concert halls and technical, industrial and commercial centers. 
The college is located in a region of great influence in modern culture, 
industry and civilization. 

Throughout the seventy-four years of its development, Occidental has 
held closely to the fundamental objectives of its founders. Its program in 
1961, as in 1887, is that of a purposely small Christian college dedicated 
to the development of young men and women of mental ability and good 
character capable of taking an effective place in society. Its original pro- 
spectus stated: ‘“The aim of the College is to secure an education that is 
broad and thorough and to realize a culture that is practical and Christian?’ 

The educational plan of Occidental College provides for a balanced 
combination of general and specialized study. Opportunity is offered for 
the development of skills in communication through effective writing 
and speaking of the English language and for the mastery of certain 
basic techniques of healthful living, thought and expression. An inte- 
grated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and phi- 
losophy result from the first two years of the undergraduate program. 
Through upper division work and, in some cases, graduate study each 
student is expected to develop competence in one or more specialized 
areas of knowledge. Opportunity is provided for gaining an understand- 
ing of the vocational or professional significance of each major offered 
in the college. Although Occidental is not a vocational school in any 
narrow sense, sound and thorough background for many professions and 
occupations is provided through workshops, field work, laboratories, 
internships and a broadly related program of teacher training. Occidental 
assumes, and the record of its graduates bears this out, that a liberal edu- 
cation, coupled with adequate preparation for making a living, provides 
the college graduate with abilities and insights which permit him to 
achieve a higher degree of success than he would experience with 
technical or vocational competence alone. 
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History and Purpose 


Perhaps the most practical aspect of what Occidental seeks to accom- 
plish through its teaching, through its various activities, and through its 
influence as a college community is to develop in its students strength of 
character, moral purpose and a well-adjusted personality as well as intel- 
lectual competence. A sincere attempt is made to emphasize the spirit of 
service and to help students live calmly and with perspective amid the 
many tensions of the modern world. 

No college can exist away from and unrelated to the society of which 
it is a part. Occidental hopes that its students may understand the forces 
which have led to the world as it is; may develop a vision of the world 
as it may be; and may master the disciplines to work with their fellows 
to achieve the enduring gains possible at this particular time in the 
history of man. 

Occidental has long been recognized for academic excellence. In 1918 
it was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities and remained continuously on that highly selected list until the 
Association discontinued its accreditation function in 1948. It is on the 
accredited list of the Western College Association. Its women graduates 
are accepted into membership in the American Association of University 
Women. The Delta Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, the fourth to be organized 
of the seven chapters in California, was established at Occidental in 1926. 
The college is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. 

By authority of the California State Department of Education, Occiden- 
tal College has the right of recommending candidates for elementary, 
secondary and junior college teachers’ certificates. 

Some of the nation’s most distinguished awards for graduate study are 
received by Occidental graduates. These have included Rhodes Scholar- 
ships, Woodrow Wilson National Fellowships, and a considerable number 
of institutional fellowships and assistantships for graduate study awarded 
each year to graduating seniors. 

A cordial and cooperative relationship exists at Occidental between 
faculty and students. The college has a faculty of about one hundred 
members chosen for their competence and their personal qualities. At 
the present time the undergraduate student body is limited to fourteen 
hundred. Participation in student affairs, with a wide degree of responsi- 
bility placed in the hands of the students themselves, marks the extra- 
curricular program of the college. Counseling concerning academic and 
personal affairs is informal and effective. Many student enterprises are 
conducted under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 

Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
men and maintains the tradition and spirit of a nonsectarian Christian 
institution as called for in its charter. The college reports annually to 
the Board of Christian Education of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. concerning both its financial condition and its academic pro- 
gram, even though not organically connected with that church. Also, at 
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History and Purpose 


the request of the college, a committee of visitation is appointed annually 
by the Synod of California. The college cordially acknowledges its grati- 
tude to the church for its aid in many ways and appreciates the recogni- 
tion accorded by the United Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) for its 
character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 

A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and sup- 
port of many people. The following list of presidents of Occidental Col- 
lege is presented as a reminder of the devotion and leadership of those 
who have served throughout the years in unifying the forces which have 
contributed to Occidental its strength and support. 


Rey. SAMUEL H, WeLLER, A.M., D:D...) 1887-1891 
J. MEtvitte McPHerron, A.M. 22.0... 01.2 ee 1891-1894, 
Bev. ELBert N. Conprt, A.M? .. 0... 0... 0: n7 1894-18096 
Rev. JAmMeEs W. Parguity, A.Mi, D:D.) 221042 eee 1896-1897 
Rev, Guy W. WapsworkTs, D.D. . Jad. 4),. ee 1897-1905 
Rev. WILLIAM STEWarT YouNG, D.D. (Acting President) ... 1905-1906 
Joan WItuis Barr, LL.D! Lirt.D. ae ee 1906-1916. 
Tuomas Grecory Burt, A.M., Pu.D. (Acting President) ... 1916-1917 
Rev: Siuas Evans, D/D..LL.Dy)0c4 4 ees 1 1917-1920 
THomas Grecory Burt, Pu.D, (Acting President) ........ 1920-1921 
Rev. REMsEN Biro, B.D., D.D., LL.D:, L-H.D:... >. 22333 1921-1946 
Rogert G. CLELAND, Pu.D. (Acting President) 
First Semester. 4:35 i. c bs ae ee or 1927-1928 
ArtHuR G. Coons, Pu.D. (Acting President) ........... 1945-1946 


Artuur.G. Coons, M.A., Pa.D., LL.D., Sc.D, .. 2 ae 1946- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and mid- 
way between Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus lies on the slope of a 
low range of hills and the location of buildings and the landscaping have 
been planned to take full advantage of this hillside situation. 

The present plant includes twenty-six major buildings and several 
other structures (see page 5). The buildings were planned by Myron 
Hunt, A.I.A., and H. C. Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of 
design which is harmonious and pleasing. During the year 1955-56 the 
firm of Pereira and Luckman was engaged as college architect, followed 
by Charles Luckman Associates in 1958-59. 


CENTRAL CAMPUS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, 
and the college architects, with funds provded by Mr. Alphonzo E. 
Bell, ’g5. 

_ Jounson Hatz is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the college. In John- 
son Flall are located the administrative offices and approximately thirty 
faculty offices and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 

Fow.er Hatt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and granddaughter, provides classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices for several departments, including Geology and Physics. 
Erected 1914. A subcritical reactor and associated measuring equipment 
installed in this building under a grant from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in 1959 provides exceptional facilities for the study of all aspects 
of nuclear physics at the undergraduate level. The Frank J. Smiley Geo- 
logical Collection is located in Fowler Hall. Originally also in this build- 
ing, the Calvin O. Esterly Memorial Collection of Natural Science was 
transferred in 1960 to Norris Hall. 

Tue KenNeETH T: Norris Haut oF ScIENCE, containing THE Fare M. 
JORGENSEN Laxzorartortigs in Biology and Chemistry, and the Samuez B. 
Mosier Science Lecrure HAtts, recognizes the vision and the gener- 
osity of these members of the Board of Trustees and their wives and the 
generosity of the Carl FE Braun Trust. This building includes an audi- 
torium seating 225, two lecture rooms, laboratories and offices for the 
_ departments of Biology and Chemistry. Erected 1960. 
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Campus 


THE Mary Norron Crapp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides conference rooms, 
a seminar room, and a graduate students’ reading room. Erected 1924. 
During the year 1954-55 gifts from the Clapp family made it possible to 
double the size of the Library by the addition of wings on the east and west 
sides. These additions provide a browsing room, reading rooms and addi- 
tional stack space. A Fine Book room has been equipped and furnished 
through gifts from the Carl KE Braun family as a memorial to Carl E 
Braun. 

THE RoBert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a Center for the social 
life of the campus. It includes dining rooms, a soda fountain and lounges, 
one of which has been named in memory of Mrs. Julia A. Pipal, for many 
years Director of Residence and Social Activities. This building also con- 
tains student body offices, the Bookstore, the College Post Office, the office 
of the Purchasing Agent, the Plant Offices and the central heating plant. 
Erected 1928; addition completed 1956. In 1953 and 1954, certain improve- 
ments of the private dining room and the reception lounge were made 
possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Carl F Braun and the C. F Braun Co. 

Heten G. Emmons Memortat is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor 
illness. Erected 1936. 

THE Epwarp Hayes Morse Memoriax OsservarTory is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving 
mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, 
and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse 
collection of astronomical instruments. Erected in 1944. 

Tue Rosert T. Moore Laporatory or Zoowoey is the gift of Dr. Rob- 
ert IT’ Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building con- 
tains the Robert T. Moore Collection of fifty thousand specimens of birds 
and mammals and has classroom and research facilities. Erected 1951. 

THe Arr Buriprne; south of the Library, makes available three stu- 
dios, one classroom, a work room and office space for the Art Department. 
Erected 1955. 

Tue Facuttry Cius and ALUMNi HEapquarTERs occupy a building 
erected in 1922 as the President’s House. Through the generosity of the 
Carl FE Braun Trust this building was remodeled and refurnished in 1957 
for its present use. 
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Campus 
THORNE HALL AREA 


Bette WiLBER THORNE Hatt, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, 
seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and 
rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the 
Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 

THe Wiis H. BootrH Music-Spreecu CENTER consists of a one-story 
building, with practice rooms and the Helen and Remsen Bird Studio, and 
a two-level structure providing departmental offices, the Douglas Wright, 
Jr., Memorial Room (for choral music) with Kilgen organ, the Dorothy 
Buffum Chandler Instrumental Rehearsal and Music Classroom, playmill, 
teaching studios, music library and listening booths, practice and seminar 
rooms. Both structures are the gifts of many alumni and friends of the 
college. Original structure erected 1929; two-level structure, 1960. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
JAMEs Swan HA tt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute to 
her husband. It accommodates thirty-two men. Erected 1914. 

Hersert G. WyYxie Hau, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a 
building which provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 

STEWART-CLELAND HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton 
and Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the college for a long pe- 
riod of years; and Robert Glass Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., histo- 
rian, author, Professor of History, former Dean of the Faculty and Vice- 
President and member of the Board of Trustees; his father, the Reverend 
Robert W. Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother T: Horace 
Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. This modern build- 
ing houses 134, freshmen, a head resident and ten senior proctors. Erected 
1953. 

BeLL-Younc Hatt, a men’s residence named in memory of two fam- 
ilies of great significance in the life of the college, recognizes especially 
Mr. James G. Bell, a founder; Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, onetime president of 
the Board of Trustees and great benefactor; and Dr. and Mrs. William 
Stewart Young, Dr. Young having been a founder and for fifty years the 
secretary of the Board of Trustees. This building honors also the members 
of these two families. It accommodates 107 men. Erected 1956. 

Paury HAti, a men’s residence, is named in memory of Elbert L. and 
Ellen E. Pauley, in recognition of the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. 
Pauley. This hall accommodates 107. Erected 1959. 

Berrua Harton Orr Hatt, the first unit of the group of residences for 
women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty-five women. Erected 1925. 
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GRACE CarTER ERDMAN HA tt, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erd- 
man, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by college funds. Erdman 
Hall accommodates seventy women. Erected 1927. 

Haines Hati, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 
Orr Haines, his wife, is the third of the residences for women. Erected in 
194.0 to accommodate seventy-five students, this building was enlarged to 
provide space for thirty-two additional women in 1954. 

Anna CLutE Newcoms Ha tu, a residence for 137 women students, 
is named in recognition of Mrs. James G. Newcomb, trustee and benefac- 
tor, who had great interest in the welfare of the women students and 
rendered many services to the college. Erected 1956. | 

Cuitcort Hai, a women’s residence, is named in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Chilcott and the Chilcott family, benefactors of the college. This 
hall is integrated with Orr Hall and accommodates eighty-four. Erected 
1959. 

For the year 1961-62, twenty-two apartments for married students are 
_ available on the campus. 


HILLSIDE THEATRE 


Tue Hivisipe THEATRE. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade Orr, 
Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the college. In the main it is 
Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit ap- 
proached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approxi- 
mately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and remark- 
able acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 


GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


THe ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. It was constructed from gifts by Alumni and 
Associated Students. Erected 1926. 

Tue E. S. FigEtp MEmMortAu Buripine and the TayLon SWIMMING PooL 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gynmasium, providing locker 
rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool was the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara 
‘Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president 
of the Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 

THE WoMEN’s GYMNASIUM. Erected 1922. 

Tue W. C. Parrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and former trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The sta- 
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AMONG THE TWENTY-SIX MAJOR BUILDINGS ON OCCIDENTAL’S CAMPUS OF ONE HUNDRED 
18 TWENTY ACRES ARE THE FREEMAN STUDENT UNION (ABOVE) AND JOHNSON AND 
FOWLER HALLS (BELOW), ALL FACING THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE 
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Risto inna tecanennecie: 


> 


FOR WOMEN (BELOW ) MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR APPROXIMATELY 80 PER CENT OF 
OCCIDENTAL S STUDENTS TO PARTICIPATE FULLY IN CAMPUS LIFE 


TEN RESIDENCE HALLS INCLUDING PAULEY HALL FOR MEN (ABOVE) AND CHILCOTT HALL 


OCCIDENTAL STUDENTS HAVE OPPORTUNITY FOR INFORMAL CONTACT WITH OUTSTANDING 
VISITORS SUCH AS ROBERT FROST, AMERICAN POET, WHO SPOKE AT OCCIDENTAL 
ON THE REMSEN BIRD LECTURESHIP DURING 1960 
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SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS SUCH AS THE EARLE V. WELLER LIBRARY AUGMENT FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY AND HONORS RESEARCH 


poe 
ec re 
SPS Ais 


Pre 


LON Sosy 


Biase 


ROBERTO IGLESIAS BALLET ESPANOL IS ONE OF SIX MAJOR EVENTS SCHEDULED FOR THE 
1961-1962 THORNE HALL ARTIST SERIES, TICKETS FOR THE PROGRAMS ARE 
ISSUED TO FULL-TIME OCCIDENTAL STUDENTS 
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TEACHER TRAINING CULMINATES IN THE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
WITH OCCIDENTAL’S DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SUPERVISING STUDENT TEACHING 
IN UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE AND INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 


UNDER A GRANT FROM THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, OCCIDENTAL CHEMISTRY 
STUDENTS JOIN WITH FACULTY MEMBERS IN VITAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 
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COMPLETED IN 1960, THE KENNETH T. NORRIS HALL OF SCIENCE CONTAINS THE EARLE M. 
JORGENSEN LABORATORIES IN BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY AND THE 
SAMUEL B. MOSHER SCIENCE LECTURE HALLS 


NORE UAL oF scice f 
OOSUER LECTURE Uatis 
JORGENSEN LABORIORILS | 


ACTIVITIES IN THE PERFORMING ARTS INCLUDE MAJOR DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS SUCH AS 
MACBETH, A FESTIVAL OF FINE ARTS, ANNUAL CONCERTS BY THE GLEE CLUBS, CHOIR, BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA, AND RECITALS BY ENSEMBLE GROUPS AND INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS. THESE 
ACTIVITIES ARE CENTERED IN THE WILLIS H. BOOTH MUSIC SPEECH-CENTER COMPLETED IN 
1960. THE DOUGLAS WRIGHT JR. MEMORIAL CHORAL ROOM CONTAINS ONE OF 
THE FOUR PIPE ORGANS ON THE CAMPUS USED FOR TEACHING 
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Campus 


dium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a 
football field, track, and other facilities for physical education and out- 
door sports. Erected 1916. 

THE W. W. ANDERSON BASEBALL FIELp is located to the north and east 
of Stewart-Cleland Hall. 

THE Paut SPENCER BasEBALt Fiecp Housz, a gift of Paul Spencer, ’28, 
is located on Anderson Field to house Varsity, Freshman and visiting base- 
ball teams. Erected 1958. 

There are six Tennis Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
gilt of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 to 
1945, and one the gift of A. C. Way. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


THE PresipENtT’s House, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

‘Iwo other campus residences are available for administrative officers, 
one, of the California Monterey style of architecture, occupying a hillside 
location adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, erected 1932; and one of con- 
temporary style of architecture, occupying a site opposite the President’s 
House, erected 1951. 


GENERAL 


Gates. Three of the six entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


INTEREST IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS IS REFLECTED IN MANY ACTIVITIES AT OCCIDENTAL, FOR THE 
PAST SEVERAL YEARS OCCIDENTAL HAS SENT A DELEGATION OF ITS STUDENTS TO AFRICA ON 
THE “CROSSROADS AFRICA” PROJECT. HERE TWO “‘CROSSROADERS” SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES 


WITH OTHER STUDENTS IN THE FREEMAN UNION PATIO 
—photo by Ralph Crane, LIFE Magazine, copyright, 1961—TIME INC, 
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ADMISSION 


Occidental College has established high academic standards and is in- 
terested in young men and women who possess intellectual vigor and 
vitality. The college desires able students interested in developing their 
capacity for critical thinking and judgment, and who give evidence of sta- 
bility, integrity, and leadership as positive personality characteristics. 
Since the Honor Spirit is an essential principle of student and academic 
life, the college gives strong consideration to those who possess sound char- 
acter and a deep sense of moral and ethical values. 

Occidental students are representative of a variety of economic, social, 
political, religious, and ethnic backgrounds, with many and varied 
personalities. 

Applicants for admission are.:reminded that each college has its own 
personality, standards, traditions, and program, and that the college and 
the student, with his abilities, interests, and needs, must be suited to each 
other. Students who seek to make a wise and careful choice of college are 
invited to meet with Occidental’s admissions counselors either at their 
schools or on the campus. 

Admission to Occidental College is highly competitive: the selection 
process reflects the interest of the college in students with intellectual 
promise, sound character and strong personal qualifications. The Committee 
on Admissions reviews all factors and considers each candidate as an indi- 
vidual. 

Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has 
little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and 
nonresident students is desirable. The Director of Admissions will be 
glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college 
work or plans for college courses. No formal action concerning the admis- 
sion of September candidates is taken before April 1; however, prelimi- 
nary evaluations may be made as soon as all of an applicant’s credentials, 
including aptitude test scores, are on file. 

Approximately 350 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. As a normal rule, freshmen will not be admitted in February. 
Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in September and in 
February, the number depending upon vacancies each semester. Formal 
application should be filed before March 1 for the fall semester and De- 
cember 15 for the spring semester. First selections by the Committee on 
Admissions usually are announced in April for the fall semester and in 
January for the spring semester. Further selection will be made upon 
completion of applications until all space for the semester has been as- 
signed. Students who are unable to file before the dates for first selection 
are invited to review their cases with the Director of Admissions. 

In judging academic qualifications for admission, the college is con- 
cerned primarily with the quality and depth of each student’s prepara- 
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tion. Although no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for en- 
trance, a student who has prepared himself in four or five academic subjects 
each year throughout the last three years of secondary education will have 
an advantage. The following subjects are especially desirable as prepa- 
ration for a liberal arts college program: English, foreign language, history, 
mathematics and laboratory science. The emphasis in each field will vary 
with the student’s interests and goals, of course, but a strong program in 
high school should include four years of English, two years or more of a 
foreign language, three years of mathematics (four for students interested 
in science or engineering), two years or more of history, and one year each 
of biological and physical science (students interested in science or engi- 
neering should include both physics and chemistry). Students whose rec- 
ords show significant irregularities in preparation are welcome to discuss 
this with the Director of Admissions before filing a formal application. 

Since the level of preparation will vary among candidates and schools, 
there is no set grade average or class rank requirement for admission. 
Most candidates will present records well above the college recommenda- 
tion level set by their schools. 

The Committee on Admissions will weigh heavily the recommendation 
of the student’s secondary school, the support of his or her teachers, the 
results of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, and evidences of 
responsible leadership, creative talents, or other personal strengths in 
non-curricular areas. 

_ An interview is not required for admission, but a personal discussion 
with the admissions staff is encouraged. The Admissions Office is open 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday each week. In addition, 
a number of Alumni Admissions Associates are located throughout the 
country. The name of the alumnus living in the vicinity of the candidate 
will be supplied on request, if one is available. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURES 
All applicants should file the following credentials: 


1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a personal 
statement, a small photograph, and a nonrefundable application fee of 
$10.00. No separate residence application is required; students admitted as 
residents are assured a room. 


2. An official school record and recommendation by the secondary 
school principal, headmaster, or counselor. (Transfers with one or more 
years of college work are not required to submit the recommendation; an 
official secondary school transcript will suffice.) In addition, transfer ap- 
plicants must submit official transcripts of all college courses completed 
and a statement of courses in progress. 
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3. The results of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, taken in 
December or January of the last year in secondary school. March tests 
arrive after most of the entering class has been chosen, but consideration 
sometimes is possible. Transfer students who have not taken the College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test and are unable to do so may request an 
appointment to take a special aptitude test given by Occidental College 
for transfers only. The Writing Sample of the College Board also is 
strongly recommended and is used for counseling and placement in 


English. 


4. ‘Iwo references, at least one of which should be from one of the 
candidate’s teachers. Transfer candidates with one or more years of col- 
lege work should have both references submitted from the college they 
have attended. 


Upon notification of acceptance, a deposit of $25.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted 
into college halls of residence are required to deposit $50.00 toward room 
rent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies 
on room rent for the second semester. These deposits are nonrefundable. 

A medical history and a physician’s statement are required of all new 
students prior to registration. See page 58 for detailed statement con- 
cerning this requirement. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) administered by the College En- 
trance Examination Board is required of all candidates. Each candidate 
is responsible for applying to the Board for this examination. The Board 
publishes a Bulletin of Information, which may be obtained without 
charge, containing application blanks, rules, fees, sample questions and 
other necessary information. 

Students applying for September admission should take the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test in December or J anuary. Scores from the March examina- 
tion will be considered if possible. No Achievement tests are required for 
admission, but the Writing Sample is strongly recommended. 

The College Entrance Examination Board will offer examinations on 
five dates in 1961-62. Applications should be filed with the Board four 
weeks in advance of the date of the test for students in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico and eight weeks in advance for students in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America. When requesting 
application forms, candidates should state which examination date they 
have chosen. Examination dates are: 
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*Saturday, December 2,1961 SAT ina.m.: Writing Sample in p.m. 


*Saturday, January 13, 1962 Same schedule 
Saturday, March 3, 1962 Same schedule 
Saturday, May 19, 1962 
Wednesdy, August 8, 1962 


*Applicants who, for some reason, cannot arrange for one of the two 
earlier tests should write to the Director of Admissions to discuss 
the circumstances. 


Candidates should make application by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries, completed applications, the SAT fee of $5.00, 
and the Writing Sample fee of $2.00, if this is chosen, should be addressed 


to RO. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who wish to take 


the examinations in any of the following states or foreign areas: Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Northwest ‘Territory, 
Yukon Territory, Province of Alberta, Province of British Columbia, 
Province of Manitoba, Province of Saskatchewan, Republic of Mexico, 
Australia, the Pacific Islands, including Japan and Formosa. Candidates 
applying for examination in any state or foreign area not given above 
should write to College Entrance Examination Board, PO. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indi- 
cated on the candidates’ applications. The college, in turn, will notify 
the candidates of the action taken upon their applications for admission. 
However, no action will be taken without full information as indicated 
on pages 27-28. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT AND CREDIT 


Honors courses in accredited secondary schools may be considered for 
college placement and/or credit on an individual basis. Requests for 
consideration should be supplemented by results of the Advanced Place- 
ment Tests given by the College Entrance Examination Board. ‘Transfer 
of credit is possible for selected students who have been given opportunity 
by their secondary schools to take college courses prior to graduation 
from high school. Credit earned either through Advanced Placement 
Tests or by transfer on official transcripts from collegiate institutions thus 
enables the entering student to be properly placed in more advanced 
work and provides increased opportunity for elective work in his under- 
graduate program. 
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ADMISSION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Each year the college is able to accommodate well qualified students 
desiring to matriculate at the sophomore, junior or (in special circum- 
stances) senior level. Students wishing to enter with advanced standing 
who have special problems or questions, particularly those relating to 
transfer of credit, are cordially mvited to write or consult individually 
the Office of Admissions. Those who have transferred from junior col- 
leges and other four-year institutions with satisfactory academic and 
personal records have, in general, made acceptable records and adjusted 
without complications to the total environment of Occidental College. 

Students wishing to transfer should present college records above “‘C” 
average, together with statements of honorable dismissal from collegiate 
institutions previously attended. Grades in previous academic work, 
scores in aptitude tests and personal references are considered in judg- 
ing the applicant’s academic preparation and promise. 

No college credit toward graduation is given for excess high school 
units. (See page 29 concerning advanced placement and credit.) In no 
case will advanced standing be granted in excess of 100 units. Credit for 
work at other institutions is provisional during the first semester of 
attendance. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given to receive credit on 
examination for work equivalent to regular Occidental College courses, 
although not completed in an institution of recognized collegiate rank. 
Formal application for such examinations, with satisfactory evidence of 
work completed, must be presented to the Registrar. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 75-81. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be so 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of 
work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full 
all degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attend- 
ance at another institution within two years of the date of his application. 
Special students are subject to all of the rules and regulations which 
apply to regular undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evalu- 
ated in accordance with the established regulations governing admission. 
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Students from non-English speaking countries must present evidence 
of competence in English sufficient to permit them to follow Occidental 
College courses successfully. If it seems advisable the college may require 
an otherwise acceptable student either to pass an English aptitude test, or 
to take an intensive course in English for foreigners at an institution in the 
United States which offers such courses, prior to establishing residence at 
Occidental. 

Students from other countries must also present evidence that sufficient 
funds will be available for their travel, and for their academic and living 
expenses either through authorization to convert the currency of their 
countries into dollars or from sources available in the United States. 
International students must not depend upon earnings from employment 
in the United States for any significant portion of these expenses, par- 
ticularly during the first two years of their stay. Furthermore, each inter- 
national student must have a bona fide sponsor in the United States who 
is willing and able to grant him financial and other aid as needed. 

Each international student is requested to submit a simplified pre- 
liminary application which will be reviewed by the Committee on Admis- 
sions before a formal, final application is required. 

Insurance policies covering health, hospitalization and accident are 
required of all international students as a prerequisite to their registra- 
tion. Consult the International Students’ Adviser for details. 

A few scholarships are available to especially well-qualified interna- 
tional students. (See page 36.) 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regu- 
lar standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in 
preceding paragraphs. 

Occidental College gives recognition to in-service educational experi- 
ence, including both formal study and informal learning. Veterans may 
submit records of training courses, correspondence work or other educa- 
tional experience, and request evaluation of such records for possible 
credit toward a degree. 

Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy 
of his discharge certificate with his application. He is expected also to 
establish contact, preferably in person, with the Dean of Men. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no sup- 
port from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about two-thirds of the cost of services given to him 
by the college. The balance of these costs is met by income from endow- 
ment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who 
are interested in the type of education which this institution provides. 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the sched- 
ules which appear on pages 32-34. The college reserves the right to change 
fees, modify its services or change its programs should economic condi- 
tions or national emergency make it necessary to do so. 

Basic college expenses for a nonresident undergraduate student are 
$1,284 per year, and for a resident, $2,184. Books and supplies, special 
fees and personal expenses will vary with the individual. The college 
estimates that they will be between $200 and $500 per year. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES (Per Semester): 
Turrion—Undergraduate 


Fulltime (twelve to eighteen units)? >). 14. eee $625.00 
Less than twelve units, per units |) 0). 3). 55.00 
Tuirion—Graduate | 
Full time (twelve to fifteen units)*..../....... See 450.00 
Less than twelve units, per unit ..).. 9... )) 40.00 
STUDENT Bopy FEE? .:)...0.0. 0.03. soos 12.50 
AccIDENT INsuRANCE (Required of all fulltime students) ... 4.50 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) ........... 10.00 
APTITUDE TEST 1. oc RO, ee rr 2.00 


SUMMER SESSION (See Summer Session Bulletin) 


RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD (Per Semester): 
Men’s RESIDENCES 300 0) dae. he oe $450 to $4.60 
WoMeEn’s RESIDENCES . 1.05.0 06 ou es seen, ty 4.60 
(A deposit of $50.00 is required for reservation of a room) 


*Tuition is the charge for instruction and general services of the college, including priv- 
ileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission to all ath- 
letic and forensic contests sponsored by the college; and graduation. The privilege of the 
Artist Series is extended to all full time students, subject to established ticket procedures 
and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne Hall at each event. 


This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations 
as a department of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the College. The funds are administered by the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Student Body. The net worth, which changes with the results of operations from 
year to year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of the Board of 
Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college paper and 
annual, (2) student body and class membership, and (3) dues for membership in Asso- 
ciated Men Students and Associated Women Students. 
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Tuition, room and board, student body and certain other fees are pay- 
able each semester on or before the day of registration. Deferred payments 
may be arranged on the following basis: 

One-third or more in cash at registration. Balance may be paid one-third 
on the first day of the first month following registration, one-third on the 
first day of the second month following registration, and one-third on 
the first day of the third month following registration. 

Other arrangements, satisfactory to the Comptroller, may be made be- 
fore registration, but all college charges must be paid by J anuary 1 and 
June 1 of the fall and spring semesters, respectively. In the event that it 
is necessary to defer an unpaid balance beyond the semester in which the 
charge was incurred, interest at 6% will be charged on the outstanding 
amount. 

A service fee of $1.00 is charged for each $100 deferred (not to exceed 
$5.00). Scholarships, loans and grants-in-aid given by the college may 
not be used in lieu of cash at registration. 


DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 
For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 


Laporatory AND WORKSHOP, per Course .......... $2.00 to $10.00 

Be Oe one ee aha oak 3.00 

PReEMistHY DREAKAGE DEPOSIT espe. be le ce ee eee ok 7.50 

PG OATION—“AVIGIO=VISUAL <0 oa. oe ec cele ec eee ware es 7.00 
Student-Teaching, and Placement Fee, per unit ....... 5.00 
California State Compensation premium, 

per semester ol siudent teaching ................. 4.00 
(These fees are nonrefundable) 

Music, A PPLirn— Individual Instruction .,.............- 75.00 
oe SHEE CCS Sag ag oh ea a a A 15.00 
Practice Fees—no charge for basic time (See 

Page 140) 
For additional practice: 
BNO 5 NOUNS Per Weele i ee ae we Ae ee et 7.50 
Orcan—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week .............. 9.00 
Music Studio Organ, 1 hour per week ........ 5.00 
Music Choral Room Organ, 1 hour per week... 5.00 


SPECIAL FEES: 
Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s Office. 
APPOINTMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: 

For students recommended by Occidental College .. no charge 
Renewal fee for students recommended by 


nein GGeve mene sont. se Ul. peme 4 <4: $ 5.00 
Fee for students not recommended by Occidental College 20.00 
ene M BEY: F.XCUSE—IATE REQUEST <)..00) hock. ile ee ele es 1.00 
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AvupItTor’s FEg, per unit: 
>? 


Lecture GCouURSES .74'. 0.00.00) 000 27.50 

Creative Art Courses, including Art 153, per unit .... 50.00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULES) -. 055150 00. 3.00 
Crepir By ExaMINATION (Based on individual study) 

per course’. 0). 08.) 2 rr 20.00 
DuPiLicaTE RECEIPT FOR STUDENT BILL : ). 72) a ee 1.00 
EpucaTIoN DEPARTMENT—Application fee .............. 3.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ....... $1.00 to 3.00 
Excess Unirs—Beyond Study List Limit,each.............. 4.5.00 
Gym Sutrs—Initial fee for four years |. 2... sae 3.00 
PrysicaL EXAMINATION | 

Late—First WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION ............ 1.00 

EFacH WeErEk THEREAFTER! .). 0... 0. 00 See 50 
REGISTRATION, late, perday 2000.9 .5)..5.0 22 2 ae 1.00 
RESIDENCE House Dues: Men... .$2.50 Women.... 4,00 
TEACHER’S CREDENTIAL Fee, per credential ............. 6.00 
TueEsis For M.A. DEGREE, binding fee, per copy ........... 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy’ 1.00 
VOCATIONAL TEST | » 2s. AGjc0. ee te Se 3.00 

REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
college for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the college and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 

Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $50.00. 

Withdrawal after ten days and within the fifth week after registration 
—two-thirds of tuition. 

Withdrawal after the fifth week and within the eighth week after reg- 
istration—one-half of tuition. 

Withdrawal after eight weeks—no refund. 

In the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00 will be refunded. 
A refund of other fees will be made on the same basis as that of tuition with 
the exception of residence charges which are detailed below. 

No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester and 
all other dormitory rooms are filled. 

All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of 
receipt of which determines the refund period. / 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college 
have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, AND STUDENT AID 


Each year Occidental College furnishes financial assistance to a substan- 
tial number of students from scholarship endowment income supple- 
mented by appropriations from its general funds. Such funds have been 
and are donated by friends in order that merit may be recognized and 
individual and family resources may be supplemented for students faced 
with financial problems. In addition, many students are helped to find 
employment either on the campus or in nearby communities. 

It is expected that students whose expenses can be met by parents or 
from other sources will not apply for scholarships as financial need must 
be taken into consideration in making awards. Other bases for selection 
of recipients of financial assistance are scholastic excellence, aptitude test 
scores and the applicant’s general record of activities and citizenship. 

Application for financial assistance is made by filing the Parents Con- 
fidential Statement (obtainable from high school and junior college 
counselors) with the College Scholarship Service and requesting that a 
copy be sent to Occidental College. March 1 is the final date for applica- 
tion. A student must be accepted for admission before his application for 
aid can be considered. 

Information concerning special scholarships at the graduate level under 
the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies may be found on page 
79. 

Information concerning job opportunities can be obtained from the 
Director of the Counseling and Placement Center. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Occidental College is one of a group of several West Coast colleges and 
universities which have adopted a uniform application for financial 
assistance. All awards are based upon financial need except for those 
noted in the succeeding pages. 

SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR NEw STUDENTS: Scholarship Grants are 
awarded in proportion to the degree of financial need and not as a meas- 
ure of academic achievement or honor. However, because scholarship 


_ funds are limited, Scholarship Grants generally must be awarded on a 
_ selective basis and thus previous records and apparent promise of candi- 
_ dates usually are factors which determine who will receive the grants. 


The amount of the Grant ranges from $100 to $2,000. 
AtumMNI ScHo.arsuiPs: In addition to Scholarship Grants the college 
awards several Alumni Scholarships each year to incoming freshmen. 


_ Although need is a factor in these awards, outstanding scholarship and 


evidence of superior aptitude are primary criteria. These scholarships 
carry a financial stipend of from $500 to $2,000 per year, and are four- 
year awards. It is necessary to maintain a thoroughly satisfactory record 


_Mmorder to retain these scholarships. 
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SPECIAL ScHOLARSHIPs: Scholarship grants of one-half tuition for resi- 
dent students and one-fourth tuition for those not living on the campus 
may be made available to sons and daughters of ordained ministers in 
full-time Christian service provided that the amount involved makes it 
possible to meet expenses. The American Chemical Society, the Southern 
California Association of Physics Teachers, the California Scholarship 
Federation, Alpha Gamma Sigma, the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the United States Office of Naval Research have special 
scholarships open to properly qualified applicants. Information concern- 
ing these special scholarships may be obtained through either the organi- 
zation named or the Director of Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN Course: Sophomore students 
who establish financial need and who have attained satisfactory academic 
and citizenship records are eligible to apply for consideration for Scholar- 
ship Grants. Juniors and seniors may be considered on the same bases, but 
in the case of upper division students loans play an increasing role in the 
student aid program. In the case of graduate students, loans are the major 
source of assistance. 

If a student who has been the recipient of a Scholarship Grant at Occi- 
dental College transfers to an institution of approximately comparable 
cost, he may be required to sign a note for the amount of such grant. __ 


Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, stu- 
dent loan funds totaling approximately $303,000 are available from 
which loans are made to students in the sophomore, junior, and senior 
years at low interest rates. These loans are to be repaid within ten years 
of graduation and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic stand- 
ing and economical habits of expenditure. 


Tue NationaL DerensE Act Loan Funps are a part of the college loan 
funds and are available on application to the Committee on Scholarships 
and Student Aid in the same manner as other funds. Priority is given to 
persons going into public school teaching and to those majoring in the 
sciences and foreign language. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ScHoLaRsHIPs: Occidental College has desig- 
nated certain funds to be used annually for financial assistance of quali- 
fied students from foreign countries accepted for admission. In addition. 
the college maintains a student exchange program, sponsored jointly by 
students and college administration, with universities in foreign lands. 
Details are available through the Committee on Scholarships and Student 
Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


ALPHA SoRORITY SCHOLARSHIP, Now $10,000, the income from which is awarded 
annually to one or more junior or senior women whose qualifications and need 
have been established by the scholarship committee. 
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Epwin E, BrEse, now $2,910, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, for one or more worthy and needy students of high char- 
acter and good sportsmanship interested in Physical Education as a career. 


JOHN AND ANNIE E. K. BipweE 1, $26,351, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, first 
man to lead an overland emigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, 
California, in 1900. 

HELEN Birp ScHorarsHIP, $35,000, established in 1960 by the Board of Trustees, 
the income annually to be awarded to one or more outstanding students in 
Music of high scholarship and with ability and promise in some aspect of 
music as a performing art. 

Rosert G. anp AMANDA J. BLEE, $2,000, a gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 
pioneers of Santa Ana. 


LouisE AND Marion Bonsack, $10,000, a gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack of 
Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter. 


Dr. Epwin Forrest Boyp of Los Angeles, $355, a gift in 1924. 


TueEopore S. AND Epira NEweEtt Brown, $26,572, established in 1957 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore S. Brown for worthy and needy students. 


ArtHur W. Burtt Memortiat ScHoiarsHip, now $1,100, established in 1960 
by the family and friends of Dr. Arthur W. Buell ’04, trustee of Occidental 
College from 1915 to 1960. Interest from this fund is to be awarded annually 
to one or more worthy junior or senior pre-medical students on the basis of 
scholastic achievement and need. 


Dran THomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928. He admin- 
istered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 

Anna B. Criarxk of Los Angeles, $1,500, a bequest in 1935. 

JEAN CAMPBELL DEAN SCHOLARSHIP FuND, $5,000, a bequest in 1961. 


Mary ANprEws CiarkK AND Mary Marcaret Mitter Memoriat, $1,900, gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark of 
Los Angeles in 1928. 

THE Cuass oF 1915 ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP, $25,000, the income from which 
goes to a “superior young person with an exceptionally high degree of scho- 
lastic attainment and who possesses qualifications for responsible and dedi- 
cated leadership” 

Horace CiLeLanp, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory 
of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of 
need, merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie 
Glass Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’o07. 


Louise Cook Music ScHorarsuip, a fund of $1,500 established in memory of 
Mrs. Laurence R. Cook by her husband and friends to assist worthy students in 
the field of Music. 

O. G. Crawrorp of Colton, a bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity payments 
and then available for scholarships. 

ALBERT B, AND FLorENCE O. CutTeEr, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to 
be divided equally between men and women students and preferably to stu- 
dents from Riverside, home of the donors. 

Lity1an Pascat Day Scuotarsuire Funp ror Wipows, $33,710.59, the income 
from the fund to be used as scholarships and loans to needy worthy American 
widows. 

FRANcis AND Apa C, Dimmicx, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 
1906. 
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Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 
department. 


ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP FuND, $5,841, collected by the Classes of 716, ’20, ’25, 
’31, and ’40, the income from which is added to general scholarship funds. 


Tue Davin R. Fartes INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP, $28,435, established by 
Mrs. David R. Faries in 1958, the income from which annually shall be 
awarded at the discretion of the faculty Committee on Scholarships to a stu- 
dent or students who shall be either (a) a foreign student majoring in any field 
or study, or (b) a student majoring in international relations, diplomacy and 
world affairs. 


Miss R. M. Fits, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906. 


FouNDATIONS INCORPORATED, a sum of $35,000, the income from which is to be 
used for student aid. 


Hotiy FuLton ScHoLarsHip ENDOWMENT FunNp, established in 1960, an en- 
dowment of $892. 


RAPHAEL AND NorMan B. HERMAN, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 
Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


Martin Hoover, $5,000, a gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in 
honor of her husband. 


Joun Jay Hopxtins, $19,142, established in 1958 by gifts from his estate and 

from the John Jay Hopkins Foundation, in memory of Mr. Hopkins, x’15, with 

a preference in favor of students majoring in mathematics or any one of the 
physical sciences. 


Mrs. Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid 
men and women of promise who without financial help could not complete 
their college course. 


Davin Travis Huycxe Memorit, $14,572, established by his parents and rela- 
tives in 1949 as a Memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, who lost 
his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the Naval Air 
Corps, to which was added in 1956 a gift from the estate of his maternal grand- 
parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. Cree T. Work of Texas. 


Tue James IrnvINE ScHo.arsHips, $60,000, gifts in 1956 and 1957 from the 
James Irvine Foundation, the income from which will be used to assist men 
and women students in the payment of college expenses. The benefits of this 
fund are limited to students residing in the State of California, with preference 
given to those residing in Orange County. 


Cuares FE LrnpsLey SCHOLARSHIP IN SPEECH, $15,222, established in 1957 by a 
gift from a friend of the college which is being added to by others. 

James N. Locke of Coachella, California, $750, a bequest in 1945. 

Ture MAcKENzIE ScHoLarsHip FuND, $10,817, to assist worthy young persons 


in obtaining an education at Occidental College, preference being given to 
those preparing for medicine. 


Frank N. Macpuerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit, $12,528, a be- 
quest placed in trust and made available in 190. 
Emma E. Mars—A gift, the income from which is used as grants to seniors for 
travel in Europe. 

Emi.ie C. anp Avsert L. Meyer, $14,266, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. 
Meyer for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 
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J. M. anv Extra E. Newe x of Los Angeles, $2,500, a gift in 1937 by the parents 
of Paul Newell, 28. 

Dr. anD Mrs. Garrett Newkirk anp Joun Martin Newkirk, $7,907, a be- 
quest in HO2E of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Chris- 
tian work. 


ARTHUR AND Francis W. Nosxz, $16,175, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble of 
Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sophomore 
year. 


H. P. Parsons, $5,000, a bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend. 
J. I. Parsons, $1,000, a gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN Ca.irorntia, $5,000. The following 
Presbyterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign for 
which Occidental in conjunction with the church awards $150 per year to an 
outstanding member of each congregation: 

First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 

First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 


Oscar AND LEAu Purtiips Ropsrns Memoria Funp, $105,637, established in 
1958, by the estate of Oscar Robbins. 


a L. ScHooNoveER, $664, a gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 
mother. 

Tue Raymonp M. Sette MEmorrat Awarp. Established in 1960 by the family, 
former students, and friends of the late Raymond M. Selle ’20, Professor of 
Biology from 1923 to 1960 and chairman of the department from 1944 to 1956. 
The sum of $100, interest from a portion of the Raymond M. Selle Endow- 
ment Fund for Biology and Premedicine, is to be awarded annually to a junior 
biology major or premedical student on the basis of high scholarship and 
active participation in the program of the Biology Department. 


D. M. SaipMan, $1,000, a bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915. 


STEARNS SUSTAINING SCHOLARSHIP FuNpD, established in 1956, $6,812, the in- 
come from which is added to general scholarship funds. 


Frep STEBLER, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
was a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 


LovuksE Prince Switzer Memortat, $1,570, gift in 1950 of Helene and Made- 

lene Switzer, for a student interested in physical education, sports, and inter- 

collegiate athletics and possessed of worthy character. 

Lirut. Kevorx V. TasuJ1an, 43, $3,695, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs, V. A. K. 

Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed in 

action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a morally 

repayable grant-in-aid. 

Mary J. Taytor of Los Angeles, $8,700, a bequest in 1951 from a friend deeply 

interested in Christian education. 

Praru TiFFIN, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 1914, 

in memory of their daughter. 

War Memoria, $11,356, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 

a the college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
ar II. 


IsapELLA WuyveE of Pasadena, $14,000, a gift in 1931. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ANNUAL 
GIFTS AND GRANTS 


ALUMNI Funp, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and 
allocated by the Board of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1960-61 
this fund totaled approximately $75,000. 


Tue AssociaTeD Men STUDENTS SCHOLARSHIP, $150, awarded annually to a 
man of high academic achievement who has contributed to the life of the 
college. 

Tuer Bekins VAN AND STORAGE CoMPANY SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000 per year, avail- 
able to a son or daughter of an employee of the company attending Occiden- 
tal College. The scholarship was established in 1957. 


Tue FLorENcE Norma Brapy SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1954 by the Gamma 
Kappa Theta Sorority, to be administered by the Dean of Women for emer- 
gency purposes or scholarship grants to worthy students. Contributed to date, 


$1,335: , 
Tue C. E Braun & Co. ScHorarsuips, established in 1952 for outstanding young 
men of merit and need. In 1960-61 this fund totaled $3,600. 


Crown ZELLERBACH FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1956-57 for an 
upper division student majoring in pre-medicine who is a citizen of the United 
States and is elected without regard to color, sex, creed, or country of origin. 
Financial need is not a primary consideration in the annual award of $1,000. 


Cyprus Mines CorporaTION SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1957 for awards to 
students in the physical sciences. 


THE Eset ScHoxarsuies of $500, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to ) 
outstanding men and women of the college. 


Tue Mary Patricita Davipson ScHoLaRsHIP FuND, in memory of a late mem- 
ber of the class of 1949, supported annually by contributions from a founda- 
tion of like name. This scholarship grant is to be awarded annually to a 
worthy student of high character having financial need. 


Tse WiiiiamM C. FREE anp Mazy Betu Free ScHowarsuips, established in 
1957 by the Mazy Bell Free Estate, for students who are needy, worthy, of 

eserving mind, and of promising ability and personality, one of whom must 
be in Music. Scholarship grant may cover living expenses and tuition. Avail- 
able for 1961-62, $7,000. 


Tue WiiuraM N. anno Jennie H. Goopwin Scuorarsuip, $600, established by 
the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate for aid in vocational training. 


THre Haynes FounpDATION ScHOLARSHIPS, one full-tuition scholarship and one 
tuition-subsistence scholarship, are awarded annually to superior students 
who are majoring in the social sciences. 


Francis Morrat Hore ScHouarsuip, $1,100, established by the Hoyt M. and 
Rose B, Leisure Foundation, to be awarded to a student preparing for actuarial 
work who is deemed worthy academically and possesses a financial need. First 
preference shall be a son or daughter of an employee of the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company, or an employee of that company. 

INTERCHEMICAL CorPoRATION SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1956, to be awarded 
to juniors or seniors majoring in chemistry on the basis of need, academic 
ability, character, and potential promise. 

Tue James S. Kemper FouNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, each providing $1,000 an- 
nually for four years, are awarded to qualified young men contemplating 
careers in insurance administration. For a fifth year, in a graduate school, 
$1,000 additional may be available. 
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Layne F OUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, two full tuition scholarships awarded an- 
nually, established in 1957 for the benefit of students majoring in religion and 
preparing to enter full-time Christian service. 


Tue Occipentat Cottece Women’s Cius Scuo.arsuip F UND, established by 
the Occidental College Women’s Club and based on receipts from the Thorne 
Hall Travel Series; the money to be used for emergency purposes as determined 
by the Dean of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship grants to worthy 
students. In 1960-61 this fund totaled approximately $3,000. 


Tue Rosert Grant Martin Graduate SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLIsH, $225, estab- 


lished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, 
Professor of English, 1924-31. 


Tue Grorce Henry Mayr ScHOLARSHIPs, established as a trust fund adminis- 
tered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Company, by George 
Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees name the institutions to 
benefit from this fund and the amount to be distributed on a yearly basis. The 
college designates the persons to receive the scholarships. In 1960-61 this fund 
amounted to $10,000. 


Cares Freperick Morsr SCHOLARSHIPS, established as a memorial in 1958 
for Department of Music scholarship grants, to be administered by the chair- 
man of the department. Total to date, $3,393. 


THE PANHELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, an annual gift by the Panhellenic Council 
of Occidental College to a woman or worth and need. | 


Mase Witson Ricuarps SCHOLARSHIP F UND, $3,000 awarded annually, begin- 
ning in 1952-53, to young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of need 
and sound scholarship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey S. Hill. 


Tue H. B. Sirtiman Scuorarsuip, $50, received through the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Tue Sigma Autpua Iota Music SCHOLARSHIP, $125, given annually by the Occi- 
dental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major 
of high musicianship and need. 


Tue AuFrep P. Stoan NATIONAL ScHOLARSHIP, established in 1958, a grant up 
to $1,550 annually for four years (as determined by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships), given by the Alfred P Sloan F oundation, Inc., to a male student prefer- 
ably in mathematics, the sciences, engineering, or business administration, 
beginning with the freshman year and renewable upon commendable per- 
formance. 


Tue Wiiu1am R. Staats AND ComPANy SCHOLARSHIP, $1,100, established in 
1954 for students in economics, selection to be made by the Scholarship Com- 
mittee in consultation with the department. 

_Teacuer EpucaTion ScHOLARSHIP OF THE CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND Tzacuers, grant of $400 for a student majoring in elementary education. 


_ Times-Mirror ScuoiarsHies, to assist worthy and needy students whose fields 

of study are economics, history, political science, or psychology. First prefer- 

ence in awarding is to sons and daughters of employees of the Times-Mirror 

Company. In 1960-61 this fund amounted to $1,500. 

Tue Unirep Cauirornia BANK ScHoLarsuHip, established in 1957, to assist 

deserving young men in their junior and senior years who are planning to 

follow a business career. 

Tue Har B. Watts GrapuATE SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000, established Mr. Wallis 
in 1954 for a graduate student in Psychology, selected by the department with 

his approval. | 
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PRIZES 


Tue Cuarztes W. Lisr Memonrat Awarp: Two or more prizes annually from 
the income of an endowed fund to be awarded equally to at least one man and 
one woman chosen from the top one-third of the freshman class ranked scho- 
lastically and based on achievement rather than need. Each award is $500. 
Factors to be considered are: (1) leadership, (2) character and personality, 
(3) maturity of purpose, and (4) good citizenship and Christian ideals. If the 
student is not in residence, the amount may be reduced. The endowment sup- 
porting this award was contributed by two sisters and a daughter in memory 
of Mr. List, an alumnus of the Class of 1908. 


DANIEL STEWART Hammack MeEmoriAL—JUNiIor Ciass Honor Awarp: Estab- 
lished in 1955 by Mrs. Daniel S. Hammack, Dan S. Hammack, Jr., and friends 
as a memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, trustee from 1925 to 
1953. The sum of $250 to be awarded annually at the Commencement season, 
preferably alternating each year to a junior man or woman judged to be out- 
standing on grounds of high scholarship, strong moral character, loyalty to the 
Christian ideals of the college, and contributions to student life and welfare. 


SELTZER Awarp: An award of $100 each to the freshman man and freshman 
woman with the highest grade point average for the year. Provided through 
funds given by Mr. Jules E. Seltzer, matched by college funds. 


Tue ERNESTINE KINNEY Awarp: A plaque presented in 1961 by the Delta Omi- 
cron Tau Sorority and given annually to the outstanding senior woman major- 
ing in education, selected by the education department faculty on the basis of 
teaching potential, leadership capability and academic excellence. 


Toe Martin Dwe.ie KNEELAND Prize Funp: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a student 
preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good all 
around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


Tue Rosert T. Moore Poetry Prizes: From an endowment of $2,500, the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Robert T. Moore. Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 for the three best 
poems written by undergraduate students are annually awarded. 


OcciDENTAL Facutty Writine Awarps: Each year Certificates of Recognition 
of Achievement in Writing, and awards ranging from $5 to $100, are made to 
students whose writing is deemed best in the college among entries submitted 
for consideration by either students or members of the faculty to a faculty com- 
mittee of judges who consider each entry both for award in its own field (crea- 
tion, science, arts, social sciences, humanities) and for Grand All College 
Award. 


Tue Srertinc Morton ConstituTIONAL Essay Funp: From an endowment of 
$11,335 established by Sterling Morton, annual prizes of $100, $50, and $25 
are awarded for the three best essays submitted by an undergraduate on sub- 
jects related to the history and Constitution of the United States. 


Tue Exvizasetu Davis Perers Memoriat Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in Bur- 
bank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the music major who 
in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to 

advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 


Tue Percy KE Scuumacuer Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the senior 
who in his or her college career has made an outstanding contribution to the 
work of the college within the field of the dramatic arts. 
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Tue Frep H. Scuauer Prize Funn: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in con- 
junction with the college athletic program. 


Tue B. H. Curtzy Tropuy: Established in 1956 by the Associated Men Stu- 
dents in honor of the Dean of Men to be awarded annually to the outstanding 
freshman basketball player. 


Tue Jim Harvey Tropuy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 
honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 
trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 


ATHLETE OF THE YEAR Tropuy: Established in 1951 by the Associated Men 
Students to honor the outstanding graduating senior in the field of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 


IyTer-FRraTernity S1nc Prize Funp: An endowment of $4,000 given by Mrs. 
Alphonzo E. Bell, the income from which is to be used as prize money for the 
annual sing. 


STUDENT Book Co.LiEection Contest: A Student Book Collection Contest, open 
to juniors and seniors who are not previous winners, is sponsored annually by 
the Library Patrons to encourage student ownership of books, F irst, second 
and third prizes of $75, $50, and $25, respectively, are awarded each spring. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of ‘Irustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Meet Op enrStudents). te bee $ 100 
SueeertoeyVillic Baer Memorial f07.0. Oy) eee oo ol ee es 2,025 
Meee eae @ecificntal Parents(Club s) i. 6.-). oe bocce. ebb oda bak. 100 
ME a ye ee le ek koe ude wae tale gain cs 4,990 
Memraterandt ce. ee ees teateat tRd a iidhee OPAL oe ma 3,500 
mees Ross Glark—Gift of Mrs. J.R. Clark ..........0.-ccecceeeeee ,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club . . 5,078 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ..................00-. 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental College 
Re TRO ee Wy ON Ry eo 2,527 
ELIE ca 5 2h oI al eA ae ii ele a eae a 1,000 
MMMMETINILOT OI: LAU SOTOTITY) ooh. oe cieedie one crete vee nese neha nea 1,005 
eRe ee a a yp ead bie eee 125 
I ee MORE 25h oj, as Fc tpay dele dale y = ward eid ba welans 7,014, 
Re aC LOW Ve le es bed thks ya Lak vik Bnet nina 55,100 
acl Wc 25 Se et ee 7,000 
Muerte ollege: Club. 1. :./s'0. Bs ue diene vb Vee ou ae oa ooh ee ws 1,206 
ETA Oe cr che ys) lees es ah yl assy fd heels ede ber cha 2,658 
MRP BL G5, JONES.) ogni ar hay) wate sesy outs Qe learns ook. 2,500 
ss St ES oe Se 5,000 
Mea Vsand Plizabeth McBride ........ 00.0 cece revecelencvces 4,045 
Zechariah D. Mathuss—Gift of Mrs.Z. B. Mathuss................ 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C,.......... 158A 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd ..................0005. 3,600 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble .................... 11,159 
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Loan Funds 


Orr Hall i oe eA 
Phi Gamma Delta Mothers’ Club‘)... .0....0.7 50. 3). 
The George and Emma Reinhakel Fund ...................-..40- 
Julia Ellen Rogers Memorial,.....4 262052050.) @ o> eer 
Percy Schumacher |... 666s ihee et an oe eel 9 le rr 
The Shinner Foundation Educational Assistance Fund .......... 
Albert Stone Foundation’... wheels. oi ie a a eo 
Gertrude S. Thomas if. 040.66 oe bee hs 
Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Loan Fund—Gift of 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority in 1959. (Administered by 

the Sorority 192471959)... oi). - os 2-5 ep 33: ee 
Walter Van E. Thompson 3. .00. 002... . sje ls oes ee 
Charles H; Thorne 2. o.oo a ee nee ns er 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 

Presbyterian Church : 07.0 ..5/.0 72... 22), 
Zeta Tau Zeta vo epi bee cae id Da a ae 


SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS 
Administered by the Dean of Men: 


MacInnes Loan Funp, established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a 
memorial to Rev. John M. MacInnes, consisting of short-term 
non-interest bearing loans of $25 or less ...................- 


Rotta E Dennis Loan Funp, established as a memorial by 
Herbert Dennis. . ..)¢ e000 + os ee yale ty ee Ade 


Administered by the Dean of Women: 
Fanny ALBINGER LoAN Funp, established in 1955 in memory of 
Fanny’ Albinger . . 2.66.6. oss os ws 0 bi tel ee een 


D.A.R. Loan Funp, established in 1940 in memory of Mrs. Mary 
BE. Fisk. 2. 0 Rie eas Whe dee oe 


Newcoms Loan Funp, established in 1958 by Mrs. James G. 
Newcomb... 6 bs ilane agiisre dha Os ale Gun le eee oes 9 


Juris A. Prpat Loan Funp, established in 1941 ............... 
Women’s UNIvErsITy CLus Junrors, established in 1938....... 


HicHLANpD Park Kiwanis CLus STUDENT Loan Funbp, established in 
1958. In: 1960-61 the fund totaled :.......0.2'..... . 2 


Victor ALDEN ROBERTSON AND GEorGIA MaxweELu RoBErtTson Epuca- 
TIONAL Funp, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be augmented by further payments and testamentary 
provisions. 
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Loan Funds 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 
funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 
years to Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Rotary Club of Alhambra. 

Rotary Club of Glendale. 

Rotary Club of Hollywood. 

Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 

Rotary Club of Pasadena. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 
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RESIDENCE 


The residence facilties of the college include ten residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Stewart-Cleland, Bell-Young and Pauley Halls which accommo- 
date 462 men on campus; and Orr-Chilcott, Erdman, Haines, and New- 
comb Halls, which provide on-campus living for 466 women. All residence 
facilities are under the supervision of carefully selected Head Residents. 
In addition, there are twenty-two apartments for married students. 
Accommodations in the residence halls include both single and double 
rooms, some of which have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the 
College Union Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both 
attractiveness and sound dietetic principles. 7 


MEN 


All freshman and sophomore men who are not living with their parents or 
legal guardians must live in the college halls of residence. Junior men are 
expected to live in residence halls, unless special permission to live off- 
campus is given by the Dean of Men. Seniors who are not living at home 
may live in fraternity houses or in rooms approved by the Dean of Men. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ROOMS ARE RENTED FOR THE ENTIRE ACADEMIC YEAR, 


New students make application for residence through the office of the 
Director of Admissions as a part of their application for admission. Stu- 
dents previously matriculated make application for residence through 
the offices of the Dean of Men and Dean of Women. 

Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reser- 
vation, inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 

The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to association 
meetings, conventions and other related groups in the residence halls 
during vacation periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of 
such contemplated occasions and assurance given to them that every rea- 
sonable precaution will be used by the college in the safeguarding of their 
personal property during such occupancy. 
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Residence 


The college reserves the right at all times to enter the rooms of students 
living in the dormitories for such purposes as the administration of the 
college in its discretion may deem proper. 


ROOM DEPOSITS 


A deposit of $50.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 
toward rental for the second semester. This deposit is nonrefundable. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 


The halls and dming rooms will be closed during the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During these vacations when the halls are closed, 
provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 
students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and the health staff are not available when 
the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings. Rugs are provided 
only in Wylie, Orr, Haines and Erdman Halls. The college provides for the 
periodical cleaning of students’ rooms and for weekly linen service. The 
following items are provided by the student: bedding, pillow, bedspread, 
bureau scarves, study lamp, metal waste basket, glass curtains (plain), 
draperies—if desired. 

It is advisable to delay the purchase of curtains and draperies until the 
students see their rooms, inasmuch as the size of the rooms, window meas- 
urements and color of rugs vary. 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry, or other articles of 
value in students’ rooms. 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities. It pro- 
vides also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the 
student body. 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a mem- 
ber of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the faculty and the student body. Through the actions of 
this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
academic and extracurricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. 
The college places each student on his honor to conduct himself in all 
scholastic and extracurricular activities in accordance with the highest 
principles of personal integrity. 

This means that cheating in any phase of academic work or acts which 
would violate principles of personal integrity are violations of the Honor 
Spirit. As a part of responsible living, the students are on their honor to 
safeguard these privileges not only for themselves, but for other students 
as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and 
impose penalities in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed 
of six students, appointed by the A.S.O.C. president in consultation with 
the present Court members and approved by vote of the A.S.O.C. Senate. 
The success of the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the stu- 
dent body in making sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, and repre- 
sents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The student association engages in a wide range of cultural, educa- 
tional, recreational and social activities and controls certain student enter- 
prises under the supervision of the college administration. The Associated 
Students operates under a constitution and by-laws, and is governed by 
the A.S.O.C. Senate, reorganized in 1960-61. The sixteen members of the 
Senate include the student body officers, the presidents of the Associated 
Men Students and the Associated Women Students, and the presidents of 
the senior, junior, sophomore and freshmen classes. Other members of 
the Senate include two representatives each from the Men’s Residence 
Council and the Women’s Residence Council, and one each from the 
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Panhellenic Council and the Interfraternity Council. A member of the 
administration, the Director of Student Activities, acts as adviser to the 
A.S.0.C. Senate, without voting power. The Senate meets at regular in- 
tervals to discuss student problems, promote student activities, consider 
presidential appointments, appropriate student body funds, and reflect 
student attitudes on questions of administrative policy. Senate meetings 
are open to all students. 

The President of the Associated Students is the chief executive officer 
of the student body and is responsible for appointments to nonelective 
student offices and for coordinating the activities of the student body, in 
addition to serving as A.S.O.C. representative in community and college 
life. Occidental is proud of the responsible role taken by students in active 
support and development of the college through such methods as student 
representatives on certain faculty and administration committees and a 
fruitful interchange of ideas among administration, faculty and students. 
The four classes and the men’s and women’s organizations are consid- 
ered an integral part of the Associated Students. The activities of the stu- 
dent body are financed by a fee (see page 32). By action of the Associated 
Students, this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected by 
the college. Occidental students are members of the Inter-Collegiate 
Council and are active in conferences, regional, national and world affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and 
activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils 
carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Cabinet, the Residence Council and the 
Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the Cabinet is assistance 
in the orientation of new students to college life. This is done through 
participation in the orientation program for new students and through 
a carefully planned sponsor system maintained throughout the freshman 
year. The Associated Women Students assume responsibility for the 
Women’s Assembly programs and for May Day, the annual women’s 
visiting day. Special attention is given to the interests of the off-campus 
| women whose president is a member of the AW.S. Cabinet. 
_ The Residence Council shares with the college administration the 
responsibility for the management of the residence halls, and for the 
establishment of standards for group living. The Council is composed of 
a president elected by the women in residence, the president of each 
Women’s residence, representatives-at-large, as well as a freshman repre- 
sentative from each residence, a representative appointed by Panhellenic, 
and the Dean of Women who serves as adviser. 
The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
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and enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the 
A.W.S. Cabinet. The Board is composed of one member from each wom- 
en’s residence. 

The president of the Associated Women sarge is a member of the 
A.S.O.C. Senate. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 
The Associated Men Students organization is concerned with the welfare 
and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. sponsors 
the Intramural Athletic Program for men, handles the picnic during the 
freshman orientation program, stages the All College Bar-B-Que, sponsors 
a banquet each semester, and acts in support of many other projects con- 
cerning the men students and the entire student body. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of the A.M.S. officers: president, vice- 
president, treasurer and secretary; and five other representatives: ‘Tiger 
Claw president, Intramural chairman, Men’s Residence Council presi- 
dent, freshman class representative and the faculty adviser who is a non- 
voting member. This Council decides upon and carries out the events 
and services of the A.M.S. and makes recommendations which the A.MLS. 
president reports to the A.S.O.C. Senate and the Student Life Committee. 

Each men’s residence hall sends two representatives to a Men’s Resi- 
dence Council. This group sets residence policy in cooperation with the 
Manager of Residence and the Dean of Men, and also serves as a judicial 
body for residence living. 


OCCIDENTAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

The Christian emphasis of the college is expressed in part through 
Occidental Christian Fellowship. Every student is welcome to share in 
its programs and activities. This interdenominational student fellow- 
ship is coordinated and directed by student committees working with 
the College Chaplain. The program centers in a weekly meeting on Sun- 
day evening. Additional activities include vesper services and morning 
prayers through which students share their Christian faith and concern, 
study groups through which the relation of Christian faith to particular 
aspects of academic life are investigated with faculty members, and social 
action projects through which concern for local, national, and interna- 
tional problems is manifest. Also, each year a Student-F aculty Conference 
on Christian faith and life is sponsored by Occidental Christian Fellow- 
ship and, during the fall semester, a distinguished theologian or minister 
is brought to the campus as an assembly speaker and to meet with stu- 
dents in small groups. 

As an interdenominational student association, Occidental Christian 
Fellowship represents the major protestant denominations on campus and 
supports the work of the National Council of Churches, the World Council 
of Churches, the United Student Christian Council, and the World Stu- 
dent Federation. 
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ATHLETICS 


Opportunity is offered in many forms of intercollegiate sports for men 
and intramural sports for men and women, including tennis, baseball, 
football, basketball, swimming, water polo, track, cross country, golf, 
sailing, modern dance, and gymnastics. The college believes in and en- 
courages all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the 
physical development and well being of its students. 

Occidental is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as 
with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which 
apply to all within the conference. 

The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that 
students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See page 
60 for statement of legal responsibility of the college and information 
concerning accident insurance. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extracurricular activity in the fields of public speaking, debate and public 
discussion, and dramatics. College credit toward graduation is allowed 
for this work. Although the department believes there is a certain value 
in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tournaments, 
it holds to the function of public speaking as an educational medium 
and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, emphasizing 
the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, and stimulating 
concrete audience response. The Tau Kappa Alpha Fraternity is the 


| organizational core for forensic activities. 


Through the Occidental Players and the Occidental Alumni Players, 
the department brings to the campus each year three major dramatic 


_ performances. This schedule is supplemented by a series of one-act and 


playreading programs presented in the Play Mill Theatre. 
Radio and television interests at Occidental function through courses 


| In telecommunications, dramatic interpretation and production princi- 


_ ples and practice. Students operate KOXY, a radio station which regularly 


broadcasts afternoon and evening programs to campus residence halls. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to partici- 
pate actively in musical performance. The College Choir, the College 
Band and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open 


_ by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each glee club has 
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its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour of 
approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental 
and vocal, are given encouragement. The material studied and pro- 
grammed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and educate both 
participants and auditors and to present the best of contemporary, even 
local, composition as well as classic masterworks; familiarity with both 
is consciously sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year the best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PULICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the col- 
lege year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental;’ appears weekly, and 
consistently receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate Press. 
Fang,’ a humor magazine, appears periodically throughout the year. “La 
Encina,’ the college annual, is published each spring. The student body 
issues each fall a “Handbook” of its organizations and activities. ‘““The 
Occidental Review,’ a literary magazine, is published twice a year. Fi- 
nanced mainly through student body funds, all of these publications are 
edited, managed, and staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity 
for experience to those who are interested in journalism. The Associated 
Students Publications Board oversees and coordinates these publications. 
Editors are appointed by the A.S.O.C. president in consultation with the 
Publications Board and approved by vote of the Senate. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, Decem- 
ber 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
Delta of California, established in 1926. The members in course are 
elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral charac- 
ter. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held 
in October, in March, and during Commencement week. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinc- 
tion in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding charac- 
ter, activity and leadership. The women’s organization is the Dranzen 
chapter of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its members at 
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the end of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and leader- 
ship. A specified scholarship standard, above the general student body 
average, must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have fewer than 
five nor more than twenty members. 

Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in 
student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Ten new members are selected 
each year from the freshman class. 

Tiger ‘Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to pro- 
mote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. 
Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and par- 
ticipation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than twenty 
members may be chosen each year. 

Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history 
fraternity; Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia of America, Eta Kappa Chapter, 
national music fraternity for men; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music 
fraternity for women majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national 
physical education fraternity for men; Psi Chi, national psychology fra- 
ternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and dramatic fraternity for women; 
Sigma Xi Club, national scientific research organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, 
national physics society; Student Affiliates of the American Chemical So- 
ciety; Alpha Chi Sigma, national professional chemical fraternity; Alpha 
Mu Gamma, national foreign language society; Tau Kappa Alpha, na- 
tional forensics fraternity; Kappa Mu Epsilon, national mathematics 
undergraduate fraternity; Alpha Kappa Delta, national sociology fra- 
ternity; and the California Student Teachers’ Association. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


- Interest in foreign affairs is reflected in many activities at Occidental. 


The International Program is a coordinated effort involving the Inter- 
national Club, Model United Nations, Political Science Forum and an 
International Development (fund-raising ) Committee. The International 


_ Club includes students from many different countries, among them 


4 
4 
4 
t 
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Americans who are interested in the culture of other lands. Model United 
Nations sends a delegation annually to the MUN Conference. The Politi- 


- cal Science Forum offers a program of speakers and discussion on inter- 


national politics. 
Specific majors in Latin American Affairs and in Diplomacy and 
World Affairs indicate academic emphasis on international interests. A 


— student exchange program is sponsored jointly by students and the col- 


lege administration. For the past several years Occidental has sent a 
delegation of its students to Africa each summer on the “Crossroads 
Africa” project. 

International students who do not complete work for Occidental College 
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degrees are given special Certificates of Attendance provided they have 
been in attendance at Occidental for one full academic year, have passed 
in at least twelve units of academic work, and have met other requirements 
outlined by the International Students’ Advisory Committee. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: Laurean, women’s literary society; 
Art Club; Geology Club; Occidental Physical Education Majors Club; 
Panel of Americans; Women’s Recreational Association; Occidental Play- 
ers; Pre-Medical Club; Occidental Dance Group; Sailing Club; Ski Club; 
Student Section, American Institute of Physics; Young Democrats; and 
Young Republicans. 
Social organizations for both men and women are active on the cam- 
us. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men; national fraternities 
of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
Kappa Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women; the local 
sororities of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha, Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron 
Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta and Zeta ‘Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 
Each graduate of Occidental College and every person who has com- 
pleted a minimum of 24 units of undergraduate work at Occidental be- 
comes a member of the Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation 
of his class. Graduate students who have completed a year of work at the 
college (24 units) also are members of the Alumni Association. 

The Alumni Association functions under the direction of the Alumni 
Board of Governors, consisting of fifteen members, five elected annually 
for three-year terms. It seeks to contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental, 
to maintain a strong alumni program, and to strengthen the bond which 
exists between the college and its former students. One member of the 
Alumni Association is nominated each year to the Board of Trustees to 
serve for a term of five years. This results in five Alumni Trustees serving 
on the Occidental Board of Trustees at all times. 

The president of the Alumni Association is elected annually and is the 
official representative of the Association for all occasions such as Home- 
coming and Alumni Day. He is a voting member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

An Alumni magazine entitled The Occidental Alumnus is published 
four times a year. Alumni Clubs function in the major population areas 
of the country. The annual Alumni Fund provides an opportunity for 
alumni to express their interest in the college through financial support. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council. 
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STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and with- 
out the college. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, 
honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of 
the college, will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, 
including suspension or dismissal. The college reserves the right to 
withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 
financial obligations either to the college, to student organizations, or to 
others in the community. The college also reserves the right, without 
naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student whose 
presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative officers of the 
college, is believed to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of the 
Dean of Men and Dean of Women. Resources available to them in assist- 
ing students in their adjustment to various phases of college life include 
the services of the Health Staff with two College Physicians, the members 
of the Department of Psychology and the College Chaplain, and of the 
several offices and committees concerned with student interests. On rec- 
ommendation, students may be referred to qualified psychiatrists. 
Advisers for special pre-professional fields and major department chair- 
men cooperate in counseling concerning academic programs. Students in 
the Honors Program are assigned to specially selected Honors Counselors. 

The college maintains a Counseling and Placement Center for the bene- 
fit of students. The Center’s counseling functions are to assist students in 
dealing with educational, vocational, and related personal-social prob- 
lems, and to guide them in their formulation of career plans. It is designed 
to meet the developmental needs of students as they make basic personal, 
social and academic decisions. A fee of $3.00 is charged to cover the costs 
of tests and inventories used. The service is available to alumni at a fee 
of $15.00 and to the general public with an educational objective in view 
at a fee of $35.00. 

Placement services are designed to provide seniors and alumni with 
information relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make 
contacts with industrial and governmental representatives both on and 
off campus. In addition, the placement office assists sudents in securing 
part-time and summer employment. 

A specialized service is provided by the Education Department for 
those who wish to obtain positions in the teaching profession. See page 
33 for fees for this service. 
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A Veterans’ adviser gives special consideration to the interests and 
needs of returning service men and women. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory 
experiment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to 
assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and 
the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of 
the individual. 

Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, 
all undergraduate women and all freshman and sophomore men must 
live in a residence under college supervision. Junior men are expected to 
live in residence halls, unless special permission to live off campus is given 
by the Dean of Men. Senior men who are not living at home may live 
in fraternity houses or in rooms approved by the Dean of Men. Informa- 
tion concerning residence facilities and regulations will be found on 
pages 46-47. 

Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives, 
and representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
halls, give consideration to general problems of residence mutually 
affecting men’s and women’s interests. (See pages 49-50.) 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Opportunities for learning social skills and developing social competence 
are an essential part of college. To this end a varied program is planned 
at Occidental College to provide areas for social growth. 

Student officers are charged with the responsibility for social events, 
and the Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, and the Director of Student 
Activities work with student committees to plan a balanced program. This 
program includes all-college dances, residence hall parties, class affairs 
and events for special interest groups. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations on the 
campus will be found on-page 54. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Occidental students have the rich educational experience of hearing and 
seeing much of the finest in the culture of Western Civilization and of 
meeting distinguished personages brought to the campus under special 
programs. 

College presentations in the performing arts include the annual Glee 
Club Home Concert and the Orchestra, Band and Dance Group Concerts. 
Occidental also presents various television programs each year over NBC. 

The Artist and Lecture Series in Thorne Hall presents artists from the 
Metropolitan Opera, Juilliard and similar institutions. Occidental’s an- 
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nual Faculty Award Lecture presents a distinguished work of scholarship 
by a faculty member. 

Named in honor of Remsen Bird, former president of Occidental Col- 
lege, a lectureship was established at the college in February, 1948, by a 
gift to the endowment, to bring to the college and to Southern California 
one or more distinguished speakers each year. The general theme of the 
lectures is “The College and Society:’ The basic purpose underlying the 
Remsen Bird lectures is to maintain in the college a continuing sense of 
its relationship with society as a whole. The Occidental Remsen Bird 
Lecturers in 1960 and 1961 included Robert F rost, the American poet; 
Ramon Xirau, philosopher from Mexico City College; Ashley Montagu, 
noted anthropolgist; and Lin Yutang, Chinese author and philosopher. 

The Staats Lecturer in Economics for 1960 was Dr. Alfred C. Neal, presi- 
dent of the Committee for Economic Development and, for 1961, Dr. 
Hans B. Thorelli, from the Graduate School of Business of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE | 
The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 


life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted on a distinc- 


tively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential part 
of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his own 


_ choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion as 
as part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the en- 


richment and expression of the religious life on campus. Attendance at 
all services and programs is voluntary. 
Occidental College Chapel, held each Sunday morning in Alumni 


| Chapel, expresses the concern of the college for Christian worship. The 


Committee on Public Worship, consisting of students and faculty repre- 
senting various segments of the college community, plans and organizes 
the service. The President of the College serves as chairman of the com- 
mittee; and he or the Chaplain or a faculty member presides at the service. 
The College Choir, directed by Dr. Howard Swan, furnishes music through- 
out the year. Preaching is provided by guest ministers and by faculty. 

Each year at least one distinguished theologian speaks at assembly and 


Visits with students through small group discussions. During the aca- 


demic year 1960-61, Dr. Theodore A. Gill from the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. George A. Buttrick, from Union Theo- 


_ logical Seminary, addressed student audiences. 


Occidental Christian Fellowship is the interdenominational Protestant 
organization on campus. This organization through student committees 
sponsors a variety of activities including weekday worship services, study 
groups, and service projects. Attendance at conferences sponsored by de- 


_ nominations and Student Christian Associations is encouraged. 
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HEALTH SERVICE 


The college makes an effort to safeguard the health of its students, recog- 
nizing that adequate health habits and education are an essential part of a 
college program, and that good health is necessary if full value is to be 
attained from curricular activities. 

A medical history and a physician’s statement, including evidence of 
small-pox vaccination within the last three years, active immunization for 
tetanus within the last three years, and a chest x-ray within the current 
year, are required as a part of the admission credentials of all students. No 
student will be permitted to register unless he agrees to comply with all 
phases of the health program. | 

Medical examinations will not be required of returning students unless 
special health problems have developed. Students who withdrew for 
health reasons will be required to file full information concerning the 
current status of their health as a part of the application for readmission. 

Every student participating in athletics must be examined by the col- 
lege physician and receive clearance before participating in any team 
activity. If needed, Tetanus ‘Toxoid is given by members of the health 
service staff at the time of approval for athletic participation. 

Students planning to qualify for a teaching credential will be given 
a medical examination during the early part of the junior year. This 
record will form a part of the basis for admission to candidacy for the 
credential and the basis for the medical report required at the time of cer- 
tification. 

Medical examinations required as a part of a student’s application for 
graduate school and similar applications are not a part of the service 
available at the Health Center. The student should consult his own private 
physician. 

Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
courses in the Physical Education Department to develop physical health 
as well as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college and 
in later life. 

The health service of the college also attempts to prevent illness by 
supervision of living conditions in the residence halls and fraternity and 
sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, and by continual 
care of the college environment. Cooperation from both parents and stu- 
dents is needed and expected in carrying through this program in order 
that it may be of value to all. 

The health services and facilities of the college are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during 
daily office hours. ‘The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equipped 
as a small modern hospital and is staffed by three registered nurses and 
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two attendant physicians. Emmons Memorial furnishes care to students 
who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of the 
medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of 
four days per semester within the tuition charge. Due to limited bed ca- 
pacity, this service can only be extended to students whose homes are at 
such a distance or whose illness is of such a nature that transportation to 
their homes is inadvisable. Nonresident students, however, will be charged 
$2.70 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service for additional 
days is charged at the rate of $6.00 per day, students in residence receiv- 
Ing credit of $2.20 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if 
temporary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right to 
give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 
4. Cases of contagious disease cannot be accepted. 


5. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 


6. Students residing in residence halls, fraternity or sorority houses, 
who become ill shall either report at once to the Health Center or go home 
for necessary care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of special- 
ists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; 
medical service beyond that ordinarily available; x-ray examinations, 
clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive 
tests or treatments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 
requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emer- 
gencies but a charge is made for any services making unusual demands 
upon a physician. 

In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but 


) if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


INSURANCE 
The college offers to students accident insurance which supplements the 


College Health Service described in this bulletin. In the case of full time 


undergraduates this insurance is compulsory. This insurance is under- 
written by a reputable insurance company at a minimum rate. Local and 
nationwide claim service is provided and the student is protected twenty- 
four hours per day, on or off campus, during the two semesters of the 


college year. 
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In addition, on an optional basis, and for an additional fee, the acci- 
dent coverage may be carried for the summer months, and sickness medi- 
cal coverage may be carried for the full calendar year on a voluntary 
basis. Material descriptive of the insurance available is mailed to the 
home address of all students prior to the opening of the fall semester. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical facil- 
ities, laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end the de- 
partments have established regulations concerning the use of such facil- 
ities, but it is clearly understood that students who use these facilities do 
so entirely at their own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is available 
but the college has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and from such 
activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rules governing the use of automobiles on campus are formulated by the 
Student Life Committee. 
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REGISTRATION 


During the spring semester, current students who wish to return in 
the following year are preregistered for both semesters of that academic 
year. A registration day is designated at the beginning of each semester 
for completion of registration by returning students and registration of 
new students. Upon completion of procedures as outlined in registration 
instructions given to the student his final registration is approved by 
the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then given a certificate 
of registration showing the courses for which he is enrolled. 

A fee of one dollar per day is charged for failure to complete preregistra- 
tion and final registration on the dates annuounced each year. Any stu- 
dent who fails to complete his registration and secure the final approval 
of the Registrar is not properly enrolled and may be denied all credit 
for the semester’s work. 


STUDY LISTS 


Freshmen are preregistered in sections of required courses. New students 
with advanced standing receive on registration day typewritten state- 
ments evaluating their credits in terms of Occidental’s degree require- 
ments. All previously registered students receive photostatic copies of 


_ their academic records. 


The chairman of each student’s major or proposed major department 


acts as his academic adviser. Students who have not selected majors may 
be advised by the Director of Counseling. 


All courses for which a student wishes to register for credit must be 
listed on his official registration and his program must be approved in 
writing by his academic adviser. No student will be allowed to attend 


_ classes or to participate in college activities except as authorized by his 


certificate of registration and officially approved study-list. 

Students interested in obtaining a teacher’s credential must consult the 
chairman of the Department of Education before beginning the work of 
the upper division. 

Official changes in study lists may be made only through formal peti- 
tion approved by the student’s adviser, by the instructors whose courses 
are involved, and by the Registrar. This applies to preregistered programs 
for returning students as well as to programs for new students. A fee of 
three dollars is charged for each program change, except that during the 
first week of the semester this fee may be waived by the Registrar for 


students not previously registered at Occidental College. The fee will be 


waived also for changes initiated by the college. 
No course may be entered after the second Friday of a semester; nor 
may a course be discontinued after the seventh Friday of a semester with- 


out incurring a grade of failure. 
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AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
classroom throughout a semester, two or three hours normally counting 
as one unit when devoted to laboratory or field work. 

Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum for which a student 
may register without formal permission of the Registrar. Requests to reg- 
ister for less than twelve units are granted only in exceptional cases and 
must be approved by appropriate officers of the college. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each semester 
and are required of all students. At the discretion of the major department 
this requirement may be waived in major department courses in the 
semester in which the student takes his comprehensive examination. Other 
examinations also may be required at the discretion of instructors. Failure 
to take or to pass any final or other course examinations will result in such 
deficiencies as instructors may impose. A fee of one to three dollars is 
charged for an examination given at an irregular time or to make up a 
deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, bare- 
ly passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) 
may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for 
graduate reports. 

An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work completed is of 
passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of 
illness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. 
This grade may be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the 
Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as 
the instructor may determine. 

A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade 
than D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks 
after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 

A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 

In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Grad- 
uate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by | 
the instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work of the - 
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course is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one year. If not removed 
within the specified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a Failure on the 
student’s permanent record. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester 
written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, De- 
ferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition or a 
Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a 


final grade. 
GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attainment of the 
student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course ac- 
cording to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, three 
grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of C, one 
grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condition 
or Failure. No grade points are assigned for audited courses, or for courses 
completed by examination. A student’s grade point average is determined 
by dividing the total number of grade points which he receives at the end 
of a semester by the total number of units for which he is registered in 
that semester. Two examples are given herewith: (1) a student who re- 
ceives A in three units of work, B in six units of work, and C in six units 
of work will achieve forty-two grade points. The total grade points (42) 
divided by total units undertaken (15) establishes his grade point aver- 
age of 2.80 for the semester. (2) For a student who receives B in three 
units of work, C in nine units of work and F in three units of work, the 
total of twenty-seven grade points (27) divided by total units under- 
taken (15) establishes his grade point average of 1.80 for the semester. 
An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in estimat- 
ing this average. When a final grade is recorded, however, the student’s 


| permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


_ As indicated above, a grade point average of 2.00 (C grade average) rep- 


1 
| 


f 


resents grade points which total twice the number of units undertaken 


) each semester. A minimum grade point average of 2.00 in all work under- 


taken at Occidental is required for graduation. At the close of each semes- 
ter the status of every student whose total record falls below this average 
is reviewed by the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. Action 
by this Committee may result in (1) probation, or (2) suspension for one 
year, or (3) dismissal from Occidental College, depending on the extent 


of the student’s deficiency. 


In general, action will be taken in accordance wth the scale below. Jn 


Individual cases, if the circumstances seem to justify special action, the 


} 


Committee may either impose probation, suspension or dismissal. when 
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the deficiency is less than the amount indicated in the scale or may with- 
hold action even if the deficiency is as great as the amount stated. 


1. Propation: A student whose grade point deficiency for his total 
record at the end of any semester is —7 through —16 shall be placed on 
probation. 


2. SUSPENSION: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency 
at the end of any spring semester is —17 through —30 shall be suspended 
from Occidental College for one calendar year. Ordinarily, action on the 
records of students whose accumulated grade point deficiency at the end 
of the fall semester is —17 through —30 will be withheld until the end of 
the spring semester at which time suspension will be imposed if the defi- 
ciency has not been reduced to less than —17 grade points. 

A student who has been suspended shall be ineligible to reregister at 
Occidental College within one full calendar year after the date of his sus- 
pension. No credit will be allowed toward a degree from Occidental for 
work done elsewhere while under suspension. 

To apply for reinstatement after his year of suspension, a student shall 
file with the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship a written 
petition indicating his activities since the date of his suspension, his pro- 
posed program for the semester after reinstatement, and his proposed plan 
for removing his grade point deficiencies. This petition shall be filed not 
later than thirty days prior to the semester in which the student wishes to 
reregister. An individual written agreement concerning terms of read- 
mission shall be made between each reinstated student and the Committee 
on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 


3. DismissaL: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency at 
the end of any semester is —31 or more grade points or a reinstated stu- 
dent who has failed to meet the terms of his readmission agreement shall 
be dismissed from Occidental College and shall be ineligible for 
reinstatement. 


Standards of scholarship in major departments are stated under the 
rules governing upper division requirements. 

Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester are perma- 
nently recorded. All actions by the Committee on Student Conduct and 
Scholarship also become a part of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the college requires regular attendance of students at classes 
and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of 
college life and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity for 
contact with the student body by student representatives, faculty and — 
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administration and make possible the achievement of a sense of unity 
within the college group as a whole. 

Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties im- 
posed for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the begin- 
ning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the F aculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw 
from the college may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. 
A student who discontinues his work without complying with these re- 


| quirements receives Failure for all courses in which he was registered at 


the time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. If the student is not doing 


_ passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is entered 


on his permanent record card for that course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 
FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 


lined on pages 26-29. SopHomoreE: The completion of a minimum of 
_ twenty-eight units. Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units. 
_ SENIor: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 
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The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a 
member of society. 

In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
and communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
of man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or more 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory personal 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, under- 
standing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts 
program. The work of the upper division is devoted to study in one or 
more areas of concentration. 

All students will be expected to meet the following requirements in 
order to qualify for formal recommendation by the faculty for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts: 


i. The completion of a minimum of 124, units of work, distributed 
according to the pattern for lower division and upper division courses as 
described on the following pages. Within this minimum of 124 units, not 
more than forty-six units will be credited toward the degree from any one 
department. Of these, not more than sixteen units will be credited from 
lower division courses and not more than thirty units from upper division 
courses. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 
these units shall be selected from courses in Biblical Literature (Religion 
1 Or 101-102); the remaining two units will be satisfied through comple- 
tion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


3. The completion of a course in American History, a course in the pro- 
visions and principles of the United States Constitution and a course in 
the field of California state and local government as required by Act of 
the California State Legislature. American History may be met by His- 
tory of Civilization 3 or by three units from History 141, 14.2, 143 or 144 
or by five units from History 145 and 148. The United States Constitu- 
tion requirement may be met by History of Civilization 2 or by History 
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142 (if not used to satisfy the American History requirement) or by Polit- 
ical Science 152. The requirement in California state and local govern- 
ment may be met by an examination given as part of History of Civiliza- 
tion 4, or by Political Science 152 or by Political Science 163. 


4. ‘The completion of specified courses in physical education activity 
(Basic Skills and Basic Swimming), two hours per week throughout each 
semester of the freshman year. 


5. Attendance at Occidental College during the two final semesters of 
the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve units per semester. 

In exceptional cases, two Summer Sessions of upper division work may 
be accepted as equivalent to one semester, but the final semester of the 
course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester, and for the student’s entire course. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive ex- 
amination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six 
weeks prior to graduation. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at the June Commencement 
upon all candidates who have satisfied degree requirements at any time 
since the last Commencement. 


HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum 
Laude are conferred upon candidates who have achieved 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25 respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental 
College and their upper division courses in their major subject and who 
also have achieved a “‘B” in comprehensive examinations in the major 
field. / 
Information concerning College Honors and Departmental Honors will 
_ be found on pages 85-86. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be found 

statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentration. 
Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the lower 
division. As early as possible each student should select his major area 
and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department for 
counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for general 
Yequirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 
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Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is 
expected to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower 
division requirements: 


History of Civilization 132,13, 47 8122.00 22 units 
Natural: Science)... wosucopeisl tener 12 units 
Freshman ‘Enplish oii.) Wo). fsa) ee 4, units 
Basic Speech ii (2osit 00.6 ees 4, units 
1-2Foreign Language (in one language) ....... o-8 units 
“Biblical Literatures 7... 0 ss oh a 0-4, units 
‘Physical Hducatton 0 i .2 on a 2 units 
Electives it. 530 ot ee ose ee 16-14, units 
Total in lower division. |... jo 2 ee 60-70 units 


Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be 
distributed as follows: 


History or CrvitizaTIon: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of five to six units per semester uni- 
fying material from the fields of the social sciences and the humanities. 


NatuRAL ScIENCE: A minimum of twelve units including Combined 
Science 100, the latter to be taken ordinarily during one semester of the 
junior year. The remainder of the requirement, other than Combined 
Science 100, may be met through (1) science courses prerequisite to 
majors in the several sciences or (2) completion of Combined Science 1 
and 2, to be taken during the freshman year, and Combined Science 3, to 
be taken during either semester of the sophomore year. 


FRESHMAN ENcuisH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester. At any time during his course, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on English Remand, a student may be required to satisfactorily 
complete a course in Remedial English (English R). 


Basic SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester. 
(See page 164 for substitute for students who enter as junior or senior 
transfers. ) 


1Proficiency tests in Foreign Language, Mathematics and Physical Education are 
offered to incoming freshmen to provide the basis for placement in the proper level of 
course work or for exemption from normal requirements. A student who demonstrates 
proficiency equivalent to that expected upon completion of the first semester course in 
one of these subjects, may register in the second semester of the course. Demonstration of 
proficiency equivalent to that developed through a full year’s study of the required 
courses in Foreign Language and Physical Education will earn for the student the privi- 
lege of substituting elective work for the required course. Such procedures enable the 
student to build on what has been learned and to proceed at the maximum rate. 

*Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may be 
postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower division 
electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is advis- 
able, however, to complete these requirements in the lower division whenever possible. 
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Foretcn Lancuace: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho- 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances 
indicated on page 68. A four unit course each semester (eight units in 
one language) unless the student can complete one semester of inter- 
mediate or advanced language or can pass an end-of-course examination 
in a language as given at Occidental College or, if approved by the De- 
partment of Foreign Languages, a proficiency test showing superior 
achievement in a language not given in this institution. Placement in For- 
eign Language courses will be according to the following scale: students 
who have had o-1 year of high school work in a language take Course 1-2 
in that same language or a year course in another language; if 2-3 years 
of high school study, take Course 3 of the same language or a year course 
in another language; if 4 years of high school study, take Course io1 of 
the same language or a year course in another language. 


BrsuicAL LITERATURE: In the sophomore year unless postponed until 
upper division under circumstances indicated on page 68. Four units from 
Religion courses in the Literature of the Bible (Religion 1 or 101-102). 


PuysicaL Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A 
(Basic Swimming) and B (Basic Skills). Two additional units may be 
credited toward the degree for elective activities from Physical Education 
1-50. 


Evectives: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years 
to make a total of 60-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s 
proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no 
degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met 
all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 

Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are 
specified for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has at- 
tained Junior standing, provided this work completes the total of 124, units 
required as a minimum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of the elective courses, outside the area of concentra- 
tion, which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 
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MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chair- 
man of his chosen major department. Students in the Honors Program 
will be advised also by special Honors Counselors. 

A list of undergraduate majors, including options where choice of more 
than one emphasis is offered within a department, is given herewith. 
Detailed information may be found under departmental announcements 
as indicated by page references. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MaJors: Page Ref. 

Combined Plan Program in Liberal Arts and Engineering: ; 
Physical. Sequence......0. 0000... ..2. 0. 3) or 87 
Ghemical Sequence... )so2..4.).90 500) 5 Sr 87 

Latin; American Affairs: .. 0.24.0 290%. 0.0 89 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORs: 


Art: 

Theoretical ....5.... 6.8). 05 did joel ce ek 94. 

Creative 2.2000. aye UA © ee OA, 
Biology: 2.20. fo vee en See se ve De eg 98 
Ghemistry: 6 fe lee i os ee 101 

Emphasis may be directed toward Physical or Inorganic 

Chemistry, Organic or Biochemistry, or Industrial Chemistry. 
Economics? .. 26... 0.0. bee wv tbin ewe oe 4k ee 106 

Busmess Administration ¢........%..... ee 106 
Education: .. 50605. 1s ifs sovud ace 2 vaste rie See ma 109 
Englishes <o..06 by ee ie eee ee cs ot itln ate ede» Oh noe or 116 

Comparative’ Literature .........0......1. 7 116 
Foreign Languages: Group Major ... 2... .7.2 7) 121 

French: 20.00 22 121 

Germany... ee elas cle ess atte alo ale cast ih 1214 

Spanishy 2 eA a ee 1214 
Geology 60 ey OES Re 125 

Emphasis may be directed toward either of two majors, one 

for those interested in geology as a career and one for those 

with other interests. 
History: 230... ede toe) oan paisa Ra See 128 
Mathematics: . 2... eee os wee hoe ot Go Serr 
IWIMISICS) 5. Shes sk sce ae ee eee 135 


Emphasis may be directed toward Composition, Performance 
(Recital, Choral Conducting or Instrumental Conducting), 
or Public School Music. 
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Page Ref. 

Philosophy and Religion: 
«tl courduiy oO Seen i re i eee Sn tes Cane eer en 141 
Bremner cm see) P LE) SOND Py ela ik ty by 14.1 
Pe ie mec ALIOn me Cryo iy tk! VP TS ys ayy 14.2 
Meser auicatiorieme ye Os he le ne se el Be 145 
ee re ee ee oy ee ed ae 149 
Demet LC Lcer me Ok I Se a DO fe Nee 152 
Pereerineventic NVOL: Affairs. ..8.0 2.4 fee ee eee 152 
RE ee ee Sk a ee ee 157 
Bee AM UTOPOLOO WM: ei Ee ony cee eet es 161 
Ut Oe es os ees be eh gee ess 164, 
(WESTIE oy ageeea) & Me tht Ad eli i eal aaa a ee 164, 


The following regulations relate to the administration of all depart- 
ments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work in the major 
and related fields, of which not more than 30 units shall be from one de- 
partment. Of these units, no less than 20 nor more than 2,4, shall be re- 
quired toward the comprehensive examination in any one department. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the senior 
year a comprehensive final examination based on the courses specified in 
the departmental announcements in this catalogue. The comprehensive 
examination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent record. 

Each major department determines when its comprehensive examina- 
tions are to be held. They may be given either at the regularly scheduled 
comprehensive examination periods first or second semester or within the 
first two weeks of the second semester of a student’s senior year. 

A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
special consideration is recommended by his major department. 

Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
course examinations unless at the discretion of the major department this 
requirement is waived in major department courses in the semester in 
which the student takes his comprehensive examination. 


3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted sen- 
ior standing must complete a minimum of 24, units of work at Occidental 
College, including 18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of 
which must be in his major subject. 


4. Regular major courses must be included in the work of at least three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised, however, to spread 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters of 


the upper division. 
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5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarship 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only through formal petition approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his dismissal 
from the college. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


In order to stimulate a maximum amount of effort and progress in stu- 
dents of high scholastic achievement and capacity for self-directed study, 
the faculty provides an opportunity to secure credit by examination for 
many of the courses offered within the curriculum. It is recognized that 
not all courses nor all subject matter fields lend themselves equally to 
such an approach. Students seeking credit for specified courses through 
examination are required to consult with departments and instructors for 
information as to content and coverage. It is assumed that preparation for 
special examination in any course is entirely the responsibility of the stu- 
dent and that the instructor is not obligated to supervise the work. The 
determination of credit is through a special examination of at least four 
hours in length, a part of which shall be written. Additional methods of 
examination may be employed at the discretion of the instructor and the 
department concerned. Grades for courses taken by examination are re- 
corded but are not considered in estimating grade point ratios. A grade of 
B is the minimum required as a basis for credit. In case of failure to pass 
the examination, a written statement giving the reason for the failure 
will be filed with the grade report. 

Only students registered for course work in regular academic semesters 
are eligible to apply for examination for credit. A fee of $20.00 is charged 
for each such examination. Petition forms are available at the office of the 
Registrar, and should be filed at the time of registration for the semester, 
showing approval of the instructor, the chairman of the department in 
which the course is offered, the Dean of the Faculty, and receipt from the 
Cashier showing payment of the examination fee. A bibliography and an 
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outline of the work to be done shall be attached to the petition form. Credit 
taken by examination shall appear on the regularly registered program 
for the semester. Full time students have no extra charge for credit estab- 
lished by this means. Students registered for less than twelve units, how- 
ever, pay the charges per unit as listed on page 32. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


As a means of providing flexibility in the educational experience of the 
student, opportunity for individual study in areas beyond the regular 
curriculum of the college is offered in many departments. The form of 
this study may be in creative expression in the arts, or in experimental 
research in the sciences, as well as in more formalized investigations into 
advanced literature in a given field. In general, registration is limited to 
upper division students of exceptional merit who have demonstrated 
their ability to carry on advanced work of an independent nature. The 
nature and scope of the study must be outlined by the student and ap- 
proved by the instructor, the department and the Dean of the Faculty 
prior to registration. : 

In contrast to credit earned by examination, grades earned by inde- 
pendent study are included in computing grade point averages. This pro- 
gram makes great demands on the student, but it provides an educational 
experience which can be equaled in no other manner. There is no limit 


_ placed on the amount of credit which may be earned in this phase of the 


total curriculum. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a 
liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 
preparation for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, 
however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ 
individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are specified by 
many professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions con- 
cerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various vocational and 
professional fields are included in departmental announcements in this 
catalogue. A partial list of these fields is summarized below. Students 
interested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as indicated. 


Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and prepara- 
_ tion may be obtained from the Director of Student Counseling and Place- 


_ ment Service. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree 
_ requirements as outlined on pages 66-72. 


Adviser Page Ref. 
Srerdiministration . 2.2.0")... 0) owls cs eels ee 2 deRycke.... 106 
Diplomacy and Foreign Service ...............5. Drove 152 
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Adviser Page Ref. 

Enomeermp:Ghemical 2% 2) nae ae eee Brantley . 87, 1014 
Mining and Petroleum™.)73- Birman .. 87, 126 

Civil, Electrical and Mechanical .... Hudson .. 87, 149 

Government Service or Law .................. McKelvey... 152 
Journalism: and: Writing (se) ei ec ee Olivers 116 
Tsibrary 2. os S246. 1 ote aeti eg ae Harmsen ... 82 
Medicine, Dentistry}... 2 ees a oo ee Wells: pean 90 
Ministry and Religious Education .............. Josselyn” 2%.) (gm 
IND USTO Sif LD Lae ee SWallo ee oa 135 
Personnel Work...) ay) See eee Cole* ante 157 
Physical iiducation (2°) “72 ine en eee Burke 145 
PublictAdministration 22.) 2061902 ee Levine ..... 152 
pocialWork UP 8 2b ee ee Cole, Sheldon 161 
jleaching: °) 2. cats. 07 aes Oe eee Petrie 45 109 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interest- 
ing educational experiences, emphasizing many special opportunities 
which are not available in the regular sessions. 

Courses are offered for both graduate and undergraduate students who 
are candidates for degrees and/or credentials and who wish to accelerate 
their programs; for teachers who are interested in professional advance- 
ment or who wish to renew their credentials; for adults who wish to elect 
courses for their own interest and improvement; and for high school stu- 
dents planning to enter a college or university. 

The 1962 Summer Session will open June 18 and close July 27. De- 
tailed information concerning this session will be available in a bulletin 
published early in the spring semester which may be obtained by writing 
to the Director of the Summer Session. 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexi- 
bility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a founda- 
tion for doctoral study, toward preparation for teaching, toward attain- 
ment recognized by the degree of Master of Arts, or toward the Ph.D. 
degree in Comparative Literature. 

Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to craduate 
standing, authorizes graduate credit for specified courses in the several 
departments of the college, and specifies the requirements for advanced 
degrees. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admis- 
sion, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations regarding 
graduate students and nominates candidates for advanced degrees. 

Graduate students in residence have special library privileges, includ- 
ing withdrawal of books for extended periods and the use of individual 
keys to the Graduate Reading Room. For further information, students 
should inquire at the Library loan desk. 

For information concerning the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies, see pages 79-80 and 120. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the 
college and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 

Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants for admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their credentials as early 
as possible in order to allow sufficient time for full consideration. The 
Graduate Committee determines admission to graduate standing on the 
basis of (1) previous academic records, (2) objectives for graduate work, 
(3) recommendations and (4,) scores in the Miller Analogies Test. 

Not later than one month in advance of the semester in which he seeks 


admission, each applicant must file with the Secretary of the Graduate 


Committee, Office of the Registrar, Occidental College, Los Angeles 4.1, 


California, a formal application for graduate standing, a letter stating 
his objectives for graduate work and a report of his scores in the Miller 
Analogies Test. Applicants from a distance may take the Miller Analo- 


gies Test at any of the authorized centers throughout the country; those 
who can come to the Occidental campus are expected to take the test on 
regularly scheduled dates and to play a test fee of two dollars. In addition, 


each applicant not previously registered at Occidental College as a 
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degree candidate is expected to file the following credentials with his 
application for graduate standing: official transcripts of all academic 
work; letters of recommendation from three persons including, if pos- 
sible, the applicant’s undergraduate major adviser; a small photograph 
and an application fee of ten dollars. Application and aptitude test fees 
are nonrefundable. 

In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate 
standing. In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may 
be admitted to graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional 
undergraduate courses may be required if the applicant’s previous work 
does not provide an adequate background for the field in which he 
wishes to pursue graduate study. 

Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candidacy 
for an advanced degree or for a teaching credential, requirements for 
which are outlined in this section of the catalogue. A separate application 
for approval of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of 
Philosophy or for the General Secondary Credential shall be filed not 
later than two months prior to the opening of the semester in which the 
applicant proposes to complete course requirements. Forms providing for 
all necessary details may be obtained from the Registrar. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1961-62, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Education, English and Comparative Literature, History, Music, Politi- 
cal Science, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also toward 
this advanced degree for certain courses from other departments as stated 
in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. No credit 
will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses completed before 
the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division and graduate 
courses in his major. 


2. Demonstration of fitness to cary on graduate work by passing a 
qualifying examination given at the option of the major department. 


3. Presentation of an acceptable plan of study including a minimum 
of twenty-four to thirty units of graduate credit according to the student's 
chosen plan. One-half of the graduate program shall be completed in 
courses numbered 200 or above. Three alternative plans are offered: 
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(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original disser- 
tation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work, 
including thesis credit for not more than four of these units. 

(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musi- 
cal composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the 
completion of from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 

(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar 
type in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


At the time of acceptance into graduate standing an applicant who has 
indicated that his objective is the attainment of the degree of Master of 
Arts is given an outline of general instructions. His plan of study shall 
be prepared with the recommendation of a supervising committee. The 
chairman of this committee shall be the student’s major adviser and the 
committee shall include at least one member from a department other 
than the student’s major department. | 

Iwo months prior to the opening of the semester in which a candidate 
proposes to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 
he shall file with the Graduate Committee three copies of an application 
in candidacy for the M.A. degree. Forms may be obtained from the Reg- 
istrar, who serves as Secretary of the Graduate Committee, and are to 
be returned to her when completed. The application is to be signed by 
all members of the supervising committee and shall include (1) report 
concerning the qualifying examination or excuse therefrom; (2) report 
concerning foreign language ability, if required by major department; 
(3) an outline of course work acceptable as background for graduate 


| study; (4.) a detailed program of graduate work; and (5) either (a) a 


4 


listing of specific seminar or research reports and the date on which each 
is to be presented, or (b) the thesis topic and proposed approach or (c) a 
statement of proposed creative work. The student will be notified by the 
Graduate Committee of action on his application for degree candidacy. 
If approved, no subsequent change in his plan of study may be made 
except with the written approval of both the supervising committee and 
the Graduate Committee. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 
meet the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for 
the degree shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not 


_ less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 


department; the remainder may be chosen either from courses in the 
major department or from related work in other departments to form a 


_ consistent plan. Because of the emphasis placed on the quality of grad- 
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uate work, the maximum taken in any one semester by a student who 
is or expects to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
is limited to fifteen units. 

Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study 
has the approval of his supervising committee and of the Graduate 
Committee and provided all work is completed within five years. 


FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally rec- 
ommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s 
supervising committee, (b) the Dean of the Faculty, and (c) the Gradu- 
ate Committee. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following 
requirements: 


1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 
approved plan of study, with a B average in all graduate work undertaken 
at Occidental College and a B average in all graduate work in the major 
department. 


2. The satisfactory completion of (a) a thesis, or (b) creative work, 
or (c) three seminar papers. The material shall be presented to the Dean 
of the Faculty not later than four weeks before the date of Commence- 
ment in approved form as specified in the mimeographed instructions 
issued to degree candidates and shall include approval by the members of 
the supervising committee. 


3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examina- 
tion cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. 
A member of the Graduate Committee will be present at the candidate’s 
oral examination. 


4. Presentation to the Graduate Committee not later than four weeks 
before the date of Commencement of an application for final approval of 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts, including signed recom- 
mendations from the members of the supervising committee and the 
Graduate Committee examiner. 


5. In the case of candidates under the Thesis Plan, deposit with the 
Dean of the Faculty not later than four weeks before the date of Com- 
mencement of a receipt from the College Librarian showing payment of 
a $5.00 fee for binding the original typewritten copy of the thesis plus 
the cost of a microfilmed second copy. This receipt is to be presented with 
the approved thesis. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Occidental College is one of a group of seven private liberal arts colleges 
in Southern California cooperating in an Intercollegiate Program of 
Graduate Studies under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The other institutions jomed in this program are Claremont 
College (Claremont Graduate School), Claremont Men’s College, Pomona 
College, Scripps College, the University of Redlands and Whittier 
College. 

The central purpose of the program is the improved preparation of 
college and university teachers. Its aim is to increase the breadth of view 
and competence of scholars within given academic disciplines through 
enlarging their background and interests. Studies leading to the doctoral 
degree may be undertaken in English, History and Political Economy 
(all at Claremont) and in Comparative Literature (at Occidental College 
and at the University of Redlands). English and History may be studied 
at Occidental College to the completion of the Master’s degree through 
this program. 

Since degrees are granted by the participating colleges rather than by 
the Intercollegiate Program as such, each student must choose the insti- 
tution in which he wishes to enroll, although he may take part of his work 
at the other participating institutions. Thus, an applicant for admission 
should apply for regular graduate standing at the college at which he 
wishes to enroll and also for acceptance into the Intercollegiate Program 
of Graduate Studies. Dr. Kenneth Oliver, Chairman of the Department 
of English and Comparative Literature at Occidental College, is a member 
of the Educational Council, Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies. 
Inquiries concerning the program may be addressed to him or to any 
of the cooperating institutions. 

Scholarships ranging up to $1800.00 per year plus tuition are avail- 
able from a sum of money set aside for the purpose of grants to students 
pursuing graduate study under the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies. These are awarded on a competitive basis to candidates who 
intend to continue their graduate studies to the completion of the doctoral 
degree with college teaching as their aim. 

Each student accepted into the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies may enroll for one of the intersubject seminars described on page 
120. The remainder of his program each semester will be chosen in consul- 
tation with his major adviser and the institution through which he is 
enrolled. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


During the academic year 1961-62 candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy may be accepted only in Comparative Literature. See pages 
116-120 for requirements in this department. 
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Time and Residence Requirements: A minimum of three full years of 
study and research beyond the baccalaureate degree. In general, not more 
than the equivalent of one full year of study may be transferred from an- 
other institution toward the three year requirement. A year’s work shall 
be regarded as 24, units in courses of graduate level or equivalent. A min- 
imum of one year of full-time graduate study must be completed at 
Occidental College. 


Degree Program: As early as possible, preferably at the end of the first 
semester of graduate study, the student must file a Graduate Record 
Statement giving full details of previous work to be evaluated for transfer 
credit with supporting transcripts and as complete an outline as possible 
of all work proposed towards the formal requirements for the Ph.D., 
including probable dates of completion. ; 


Language Requirements: Reading proficiency in two foreign languages 
is required. Ordinarily these will be French and German, but under cer- 
tain circumstances a substitution for either French or German may be 
made at the discretion of the chairman of the major department. Profi- 
ciency must be certified by the Department of Foreign Languages at 
Occidental. The language requirements must be completed by the end of 
the first year of graduate study and earlier if possible. 


Advancement to Candidacy: Before admission to candidacy a student 
must complete all preliminary examinations, both written and oral, as 
specified by his supervising committee and must have established his 
competency in foreign languages. In addition, his dissertation topic must 
be approved by the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Program of 
Graduate Studies and by the Graduate Committee at Occidental College. 
A minimum period of two semesters of study must intervene between the 
advancement to candidacy and the date of the final examination. The 
semester during which candidacy is established will be counted as a full 
semester within this requirement, provided that the student is in full res- 
idence and the advancement to candidacy occurs by the middle of the 
semester. Candidacy, when approved, is valid for five years and may be 
renewed only by submission and approval of a new application. 


Dissertation: Required of every candidate. The dissertation must be ap- 
proved by the supervising committee and by the Educational Council of 
the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies prior to submission for 
approval by the Graduate Committee. The final approval must be ob- 
tained from all three bodies not later than May 1st of the year in which 
the degree is to be awarded. 


Final Examination: The nature and form of the final examination shall 
be determined by the supervising committee. In general, the final exam- 
ination shall be a defense of the dissertation. The examining committee 
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shall consist of at least one member from the Educational Council of the 
Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies and one member from the 
Graduate Committee. The results of the examination shall be presented 
to the Graduate Committee not later than May 15th of the year in which 
the degree is to be awarded. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the General Secondary 
Credential when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and 
high academic achievement in upper division courses from the depart- 
ment chosen for the teaching major. 


2. Approval by the Graduate Committee of a list of courses prepared 
in consultation with the chairman of the Department of Education and 
the chairmen of the student’s major and teaching minor departments. 
The list of courses shall be presented in the formal application of candi- 
dacy for the General Secondary Credential, three copies of which shall 
be filed with the Secretary of the Graduate Committee not later than two 
months prior to the opening of the semester in which the applicant pro- 
poses to complete course requirements. After the list of courses has been 
approved by the Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the 
permission of the committee. 


3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program of graduate work 
and a B average in graduate work in the major department. 


A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the 
Department of Education (pages 109-115). These requirements may be 
met in part by the transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work 
from other institutions. 

Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be 
established in approved courses as indicated under the announcements 
of the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, German, French, Spanish, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology and Speech. ho 
_ The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not 
possible to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and 
the advanced degree within two semesters. 


& 
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Tyrus G. HarmseEn, Librarian 
Ruta A. DIvELEy, Acquisitions AuicE H. Gay, Catalog 
KENNETH R. Brown, Reference 
Barbara V. Myers, Special Collections 


The Library of Occidental College has grown from the original small 
gift of books presented by Mrs. E. S. Cameron, described in a prospectus 
of 1888-1889 as a “‘nucleus;’ to over 160,000 volumes in 1961, about 6,000 
being added each year through gifts and purchases. Over 700 periodicals 
are received in addition to serial publications of the United Nations, of 
the United States Government and of the State of California. Since 1941 
the Library has been a designated depository for both federal and state 
documents. The Library is maintained primarily as a working collection 
for undergraduates and faculty, but the number of graduate students and 
the special character of some undergraduate courses require provision 
for source material and specialized collections. Occidental’s nearness to 
great research and special libraries makes possible student use of these 
facilities as well. Although there are no departmental libraries as such, 
textbooks and curricular material are located in the Department of Edu- 
cation, and selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific 
laboratories where they may be used more effectively. 

The general collection was enriched by the addition of 3,800 books 
purchased from a fund of ten thousand dollars from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. Among the notable special collections of the Library are Occi- 
dentalia, containing official college publications, undergraduate publica- 
tions, publications of alumni and faculty, programs, pictures and other 
materials bearing on the history of the college; the Robinson Jeffers Col- 
lection of over two hundred items, enlarged through gifts from the Jeffers 
family and friends and alumni: books, manuscripts and photographs, as 
well as microfilm copies of masters’ and doctoral dissertations relating 
to the works of this alumnus, Class of 1905; the Ward Ritchie Collection 
of over two hundred items of autographed and numbered copies, limited 
editions and miscellanea from the press of Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928; 
the John K. Northrop and Richard W. Millar Aviation Library of over _ 
eight hundred books, periodicals and pamphlets which deal with all 
phases of flight; the Upton Sinclair Collection of over five hundred and 
fifty volumes of Sinclair’s published works in original editions and m 
translations, critical works, and many miscellaneous items, all contrib- 
uted by Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt; and the Earle V. Weller Library, espe- _ 
cially rich on the Romantic Period and exhaustive on the works by and | 
about John Keats. 
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Western Americana and Hispanic Americana form one of the most 
important special resources for reference and research, comprising close 
to 5,000 volumes contributed by many friends, some of whom are named 
below. The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History includes the 
Robert W. Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History, the Robert 
Glass Cleland Memorial Collection on the Bibliography and Cartography 
of the American West and Mexico, the Arthur H. Clark Collection of 
Western Americana, and the Max Hayward Collection of California His- 
tory. A great enrichment of the Library in the region of the Pacific 
Southwest was made possible through purchases of books and periodicals 
from a grant of funds, during a five year period, from the Division of 
Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation. Edwin W. Pauley contrib- 
uted funds to purchase a significant collection of rare and unusual items 
relating to early expeditions and exploration in the Rocky Mountain and 
Far Western regions, augmented still further by a group of over one 
hundred and fifty books and maps presented by Charles B. Voorhis. 

The EF Ray Risdon Collection, of over 5,000 volumes on Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Civil War period, together with hundreds of items of memo- 
rabilia, one of the largest private collections of Lincolniana on the Pacific 
Coast, was acquired in 1956. The Library had, before 1956, the Harold 
B. Landreth Collection of over three hundred volumes: popular legal 
works, biographies of statesmen and jurors, and most especially works 
relating to Abraham Lincoln and his period. 

As a part of the Carl FE Braun Memorial Room, a collection of fine 
books is being developed as the Carl F Braun Collection with funds pro- 
vided by the Braun Trust. In addition to the Carl F. Braun Collection and 
the Ward Ritchie Collection already mentioned, the Library has still 


_ another collection in this general field, the Albert M. Bender Collection 


of Fine Printing of over one hundred examples of autographed and 
limited editions from noteworthy presses. 
The Library is supported by appropriations from the general funds of 


_ the college, and by income from gifts and from certain trust funds. Some 


—— 


of these funds are the following, named either for the donor or in mem- 
ory of some alumnus or a friend: The David B. and Mary H. Gamble 
Fund, the first endowment of $50,000; the Charles Stimson Fund; the 


_ Mrs. Emma B. Norton endowment; the Drummond Memorial Fund; the 


Stevenson Memorial Collection; the George F Cook Memorial Fund; the 


_ Ira Gershwin Fund; the Willis H. Booth Library of Economics and Social 


Science; the W. W. Cumberland Memorial Fund, established in 1955 to 


_ provide books for the W. W. Cumberland Memorial Browsing Room; and 


_ the McAlister Endowment Fund for American Studies of $50,000, re- 


ceived in 1956 from the estate of Amelie McAlister Upshur. 
The distinctive character of the Library is marked also by the quality 


_ of its staff and its service to students and faculty. 
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Library 


LisrARY ORIENTATION: The Reference Librarian, assisted by the 
Library staff, arranges a special group orientation program at the begin- 
ning of each semester, designed to acquaint new students with the 
arrangement of the Mary Norton Clapp Library building, the library 
card catalog, and the most frequently used bibliographies. 


Lisrary INsTRUCTION: Occidental does not offer a formal course of 
instruction for the training of professional librarians. Students interested 
in a library career should consult the College Librarian during their 
sophomore year for advice on preparing for the graduate course in librar- 
ianship which is given in several universities. Arrangements can also be 
made for special tutorial instruction, and for a program of on-the-job 
training in the College Library. 
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OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE HONORS PROGRAM 


PKK 
HONORS COUNCIL 


Chairman, Prorrssor Reatu (of the Department of Political Science ) 
Proressor BoLtMAN (of the Department of Physics and Dean of the Faculty ) 
ASSOCIATE PRroFEssor CLELAND (of the Department of Chemistry ) 
AssociaTE Proressor Jacoss (of the Department of Psychology ) 
ASSOCIATE ProFrEssor ROLLE (of the Department of H istory ) 


ASSOCIATE ProFessor RYF 
(of the Department of English and Comparative Literature) 


The Occidental College Honors Program seeks to attain depth as well as 
breadth of understanding and emphasizes flexibility, with an optimum 
degree of individualization. There are two aspects of the program: College 
Honors and Departmental Honors. 


CoLLEGE Honors: This program is administered by the Honors Council, 
the members of which are listed above. It is interdisciplinary in nature, 
and consists of an Honors Seminar each semester and independent re- 
search projects carried out under the supervision of Honors Counselors. 
Ordinarily, theses will be presented covering the results of such research. 
Admission to the College Honors Program takes place at the beginning of 
the junior year, in part on the basis of a qualifying examination to be taken 
by potential Honors candidates at the end of the sophomore year. 

Students interested in the College Honors Program should make known 
their interest to the Honors Council as early as possible in their college 
career, so that individual guidance and counseling by specially selected 
advisers may be provided. 

For further details of the program, consult the Chairman of the Honors 
Council. 


Upper Division Courses 
191. Honors Seminar: Meraninc, KNowine anp Responsisiuity, I. (Ryr, 
SEEKINS,* LOFTSGORDON,** MCANALLY***) 3 units, first semester. 
*Of the Department of Mathematics 
**Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion 
***Of the Department of Chemistry 
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Honors Program 


192. Honors SEMINAR: MEANING, KNowING AND RESPONSIBILITY, II. 
(CLELAND, OWEN,* GROSS,** WELLS***) 3 units, second semester. 


193. Honors REsEaRCH. (THE STAFF) Individual research projects of an 
interdisciplinary nature, to be carried on by students under the supervi- 
sion of an Honors Counselor. 3 units, each semester. 


194. Honors THEsISs. (THE STAFF) 3 units, each semester. 


DEPARTMENTAL Honors: The nature of these programs varies from de- 
partment to department. They may require an examination on a special 
reading list, an honors thesis, a series of departmental seminars and inde- 
pendent research projects, or any combination of these. Departmental Hon- 
ors Programs are presently available in the Departments of Biology, Chem- 
istry, English and Comparative Literature, Foreign Languages, History, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, and Speech and Drama. Interested 
students should consult the chairman of the department concerned for 
details. 


*Of the Department of English and Comparative Literature 
**Of the Department of Music 
***Of the Department of Biology 
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COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL 
ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


DPI 


Adviser for Physical Sequence: 
ASSOCIATE PRroFEssor Hupson (of the Department of Physics) 


Adviser for Chemical Sequence: 
Proressor BRANTLEY (of the Department of Chemistry ) 


Occidental College is cooperating with the School of Engineering of 
Columbia University and with the California Institute of Technology in 
two five-year programs of engineering education based on a broad foun- 
dation of liberal arts. 

In contrast to many existing cooperative plans between liberal arts col- 
leges and engineering schools, these Combined Plans provide the student 
with an excellent liberal arts program plus assured entrance into either 
of two of the outstanding engineering schools in the nation. This program 
is designed specifically for the superior student. 

The Combined Plan Programs provide for three years of work in the 
liberal arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of 
regular session work at the California Institute of Technology or by two 
years of regular session work plus a summer session at Camp Columbia 
in the School of Engineering of Columbia University. The five-year com- 
bined program leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental 
College and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engi- 
neering from either Columbia University or the California Institute of 
Technology. It is necessary that students entering the program shall 
have completed two years of high school algebra and one semester of 
trigonometry. 

The program with Columbia University is open to both men and 
women, The program with the California Institute of Technology is for 
men only. Students in the program are guaranteed entrance into the engi- 
neering schools upon recommendation of the college after satisfactorily 
completing the three years of study at Occidental College. Recommenda- 
tion usually is given to those students who maintain a B average, or 
higher, in science and mathematics and an over-all B average, or higher, 
in all courses. Students wishing to enter this program should apply 
directly to Occidental College. 

The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the 
required courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on 

pages 66-72, and in addition certain courses listed below under Major. 
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Combined Plan Program 


A five to eleven weeks course at Camp Columbia, Lakeside, Connecticut, 
is required in the summer preceding admission to Columbia. Full infor- 
mation concerning the details of the five-year programs may be obtained 
from the Director of Admissions or the Registrar, Occidental College. 


Course Requirements for the Combined Plan 


maJor: For the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Engineering from the California Institute of Technology or 
the Bachelor of Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Metallurgical, 
Mineral, Mining or Mechanical Engineering from Columbia Univer- 
sity): thirty-six units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathe- 
matics and Physics, including Mathematics 103 and 117, Physics 111 
and 112. 


MaJor: For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemical Engineering): thirty-six units from upper division 
courses in Engineering, Mathematics and Chemistry, including Mathe- 
matics 103 and 117, Chemistry 103 and 104. 


The Occidental comprehensive examination is waived for Combined Plan 
students. 


Prerequisite to the Combined Plan Major: Mathematics 4, 5, 6, 103; 
Chemistry 1, 2; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L. For the Chemical Sequence, 
Chemistry 21 also is required as a prerequisite to the major. 
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CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
DIKE 


Chairman, Proressor BENTON (of the Department of Foreign Languages) 
ProFEssor DERYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 
ProFessor Bickey (of the Department of Foreign Languages y 
ASSOCIATE ProFessor Rote (of the Department of History) 


ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor KroEBER 
(of the Departments of History and History of Civilization) 


Proressor McKetvey (of the Department of Political Science) 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON 
(of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology ) 


An interdepartmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the civilization and present-day life of the Latin 
American countries and the relations of the United States with those 
nations. 

Under this program it is possible for a student to plan his course of study 
on an individual basis and thus to emphasize, according to his primary 
interests, the field of History, or Literature, or Sociology, or Economics or 
Political Science. 

Graduate students may receive credit toward the degree of Master of 
Arts for work taken in this curriculum, subject to policies for graduate 
work as outlined on pages 75-81. 


Mayor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including the following 
courses: Economics 141; Political Science 152, 155; History 131, 132, 133, 
135; Spanish 107, 108. The student’s further specialization in one of the 
above fields will determine the choice of additional courses in the respec- 
tive departments. Planning of the remaining units to be chosen will be 
done in consultation with the members of the Curriculum Staff. 

The comprehensive examination will cover the courses in Economics, 
Political Science, Spanish, and three of the four courses in History. In 
addition, a student who chooses to emphasize Sociology must include 
Sociology 124 in his comprehensive examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Economics 1-2; History of Civilization 1-2, 
3-4; Spanish 101-102 or equivalent. 
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PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL PROGRAMS 


DIRE 


Adviser, ASsocIATE ProFEssor WELLS (of the Department of Biology ) 


It is widely recognized by leading medical educators that a genuine liberal 
arts curriculum provides the most suitable undergraduate premedical 
background. Completion of the courses required of all students during 
their first two years at Occidental College provides desired breadth of 
training and intellectual skills. 

In addition, a student planning to enter medicine or dentistry must take, 
beginning preferably in the freshman year, the series of courses which 
will qualify him for admission to the professional school of his preference. 
Specific course requirements of the majority of medical and dental schools 
may be met by completion of Biology 1, 2, 3 and 101 or 106; Chemistry 
1, 2,21, 103 and 104; and Physics 7 and 8. Requirements for preparation — 
in mathematics and foreign language vary. Students are invited to discuss 
requirements of specific medical and dental schools with the premedical 
adviser. 

The third and fourth years at Occidental should be devoted to acquisi- 
tion of depth and perspective within a chosen area of concentration, and 
to additional integrative studies in the liberal arts tradition. The pre- 
medical adviser will assist the student in selection of a major department 
offering a program consistent with his interests and professional goals. 

Full information concerning any aspect of the programs for premedical 
and predental students may be obtained from the Registrar or from the 
special adviser indicated above. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
interrelated departments as follows: I. SoctaL ScIENCEs: Economics, 
History, History of Civilization, Philosophy and Religion, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology; II. Humanities: Art, 
English and Comparative Literature, Music, Speech and Drama and For- 
eign Languages (Classical Languages, French, German, Russian and 
Spanish); III. MarHematics AND NATURAL SCIENCES (Combined Science, 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics); IV Epucation aNp Prysica 
EpucaTion; Arr SCIENCE. 

The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 

Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number 
denotes a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, 
indicate year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is 
contingent upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphen- 
ated course unless the description of the course indicates that either 
half may be taken separately. 

The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 
units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 
two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
description of the course. 

Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1961-62 will be announced in the class- 
schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the 
opening of each semester. | 

Course offerings and schedules for the six-week summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 
semester. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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AIR SCIENCE 


DIE 


Lr. Cou. Lapp, Professor 
Assistant Professors: Mason Mracuam, CAPTAIN BALLARD 
Non-Commissioned Officers: TECHNICAL SERGEANT WILLIAMS, 


TECHNICAL SERGEANT BrYANT, STAFF SERGEANT RANEY 


The Occidental College unit of the Air Force Reserve Officers Training 
Corps was established on the campus at the beginning of the academic year 
1951-1952. The Air Force ROTC offers a generalized four-year curriculum 
designed to fit into the regular academic schedule at Occidental College. 
Several of the courses included in normal degree requirements of the college 
are recognized as having definite bearing on preparation of officers for the 
Air Force. 

As part of a liberal college education, Air Science courses are oriented 
toward air power and its role in the nation’s welfare. Its fundamental de- 
sion is founded in education for citizenship in an air-minded age with 
special emphasis on leadership training. 

The Air Force ROTC program is a four-year elective program consisting 
of twenty-four credit hours of academic work which count toward gradua- 
tion requirements. These twenty-four units include six units for the two- 
year basic course, eight units for the two-year advanced course, four units 
for summer training, and six units for required courses in Political Science 
155, International Relations, and Political Science 161, Geography in 
World Affairs. The two-year basic course is a prerequisite for application 
to the advanced course which normally is taken during the student’s junior 
and senior years of college. Those students successfully completing the 
basic course who are physically and academically qualified for Air Force 
Reserve Commissions and who have demonstrated outstanding qualities 
of character, leadership and aptitude may be selected, upon application, for 
the advanced program. | 

Students who successfully complete baccalaureate degree requirements 
and the basic and advanced Air Force ROTC courses will be commissioned — 
Second Lieutenants in the United States Air Force. They will serve a tour 
of active duty in the Air Force in a position for which their education and 
training have qualified them. For the past several years the Air Force ROTC 
program has been the major source of junior officers for the Air Force. 


Q2 


Air Science 


Advanced course students are required to attend a summer training unit 
of four weeks duration which normally occurs during the summer vacation 
period following the student’s junior year. The Air Force furnishes uni- 
forms, equipment, transportation and subsistence and pays the student $75 
for the month’s training. The students receive four units of college credit 
for this four-week summer course in theory and practical application. 

The Air Force furnishes uniforms, textbooks, and other necessary equip- 
ment for the use of students in the department. Students in the basic course 
receive no pay; those in the advanced course receive about $27 per month. 

Deferment from Selective Service may be granted to all who remain in 
good standing with both the college and the Air Force ROTC. 


Lower Division Courses 
(BASIC COURSE) 


1. First YEAR Basic. (THE staFF) Introduction to Air Force ROTC and Air 
Power designed to provide the student with an understanding of the program; 
leadership laboratory. 2 umit, first semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


2. First YEAR Basic. (THE STAFF) Foundation of Air Power; general survey 
of air power designed to provide the student with an understanding of the ele- 
ments of air power and basic aeronautical science; leadership laboratory. 2 
units scond semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


3. SECOND YEAR Basic. (THESTAFF) Fundamentals of Aerospace Weapon Sys- 
tems; an introduction to aerospace missiles and aircraft; their propulsion sys- 
tems; aerospace defense; modern targeting and electronic warfare; high ex- 
plosive, nuclear, chemical, and biological warheads; aerospace strategic and 
tactical organizations and operations with contemporary Air Force weapon 
systems. Also includes problems, mechanics, and military implications of 
present and future space operations, and contemporary aerospace military 
thought; leadership laboratory. 2 units, first semester, Special fee: $3.00. 


4. SECOND YEAR Basic, (THE STAFF) Introduction to Advanced Air Force 
ROTC designed to provide the student with an understanding of the advanced 
program; leadership laboratory. 1 unit, second semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


Upper Division Courses 
(ADVANCED COURSE) 


101-102. Firsr YEAR ADVANCED. (THE STAFF) Staff organizations and func- 
tions, and the skills required for effective staff work, including oral and writ- 
ten communication, observing and individual and group problem solving; 
_ basic psychological and sociological principles of leadership and their applica- 
tion to leadership practice and problems; leadership laboratory. The course 
provides both principles and practice. Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, Or 
equivalent, or veteran status, 3 units per semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


| 103-104. SEcoND YEAR ADVANCED. (THE STAFF) Weather and navigation; 
briefing for commissioned service; leadership laboratory. Political Science 155; 
International Relations, and 161, Geography in World Affairs, are required of 
_ all advanced course students. 1 unit per semester. Special fee: $3.00. Not given 
1M 1961-62. 
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ART 
SKS 


ProFEssor YOUNG, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PERKINS ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HANSEN! 
VISITING AssISTANT ProFressor DALTON 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Bassler 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability 
and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of 
architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal 
arts education. It provides two approaches to art—the theoretical and 
creative. The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three types 
of students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understand- 
ing of art as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art as 
an avocational pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a profession 
after completion of their college course. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, with the option of 
concentrating in either Theoretical Art or Creative Art, these units to be 
distributed as follows: 


Concentration in Theoretical Art: Required: Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 
122, 133, 134, 140, and two units in one of the following fields: Design, 
Graphics, Figure Drawing, Oil Painting, Watercolor Painting, Sculpture. 
The remaining units shall include at least nine in related courses in other 
departments and are to be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Concentration in Creative Art: Required: Art 133-134; nine units 
selected from Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 138, 140; eight units in two of 
the following fields: Design, Graphics, Figure Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Watercolor Painting, Sculpture; two units elected from Art courses. The 
remaining units shall be in related courses in other departments and are 
to be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in Art consists of two parts: (1) a 
written examination on the history and theory of art, and (2) an inde- 
pendently developed project in creative art. For the Concentration in 
Theoretical Art, it is based on the required courses in both theoretical and 
creative art, with the exception of Art 140. For the Concentration in Cre- 
ative Art, it is based on the fifteen units of required theoretical art and 
the eight units of required creative art. 


1On leave of absence for the year, 1961-62. 
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Art 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51 and two units in each of the 
following fields: Design, Figure Drawing, Oil or Watercolor Painting, 
and Sculpture. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 
than twenty-eight units in Creative Art. 


THEORETICAL ART 


Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING oF ArT. (YouNG) A key to the understanding of the 
major arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 2 units, first semester. 


3. ArT IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. (PERKINS) A survey of the visual arts as 
expressive of the main periods of Western culture from ancient Greece to 
contemporary America. /ntended for transfer students as partial fulfillment 
of the History of Civilization requirement. Limited enrollment, subject to 
permission of department, 2 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


111. ANcIENT ART. (YouNG) The development of architecture, sculpture and 
painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. 3 units, first semester. 


112. CurisTIAN ArT. (youNG) The origins and development of Christian art 
from the catacombs of Rome to the end of the Gothic period. 2 urtits, second 
semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ArT. (YOUNG) The fine arts in Italy with special 
reference to the works of the great painters and sculptors of the Florentine 
and Venetian schools. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


121. FLeEmisH, DuTcH AND SPANISH PAINTING. (YoUNG) The rise of realism 
in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th centuries; considera- 
tion of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 urtits, 
first semester. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 

(youNG) Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies 
_in the 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special 
_ emphasis on France and England. 3 units, second semester. 


_ 133-134. ConTEMporaryY ArT. (PERKINS) ‘Trends, ideals and works of con- 
temporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on 
_ architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 


138. Srytes in ARCHITECTURE. (YouNG) Chief architectural styles of the 
_world considered both as expressions of the cultures which produced them 

and in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis on domestic 
architecture. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


140. ORIENTAL ART. (youNG) The historical development and aesthetic 
| qualities of the arts in India, China and Japan. 3 units, second semester. 
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Art 
CREATIVE ART 
Lower Division Courses 


51. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND CoMPosiITION. (DALTON) Fundamental prin- 
ciples of drawing three-dimensional form in contour, light and dark, and per- 
spective. Quick sketching and composition in a variety of black and white 
mediums. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each semester. 


65-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND Cotor. (PERKINS) Principles of design, color 
and composition, with practical problems in applied design. Open to beginners 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


57-58. GRAPHICS. (DALTON) Printing, advertising design, and drawing prob- 
lems. Emphasis in Art 57 on layout, typography, illustration, and the use of 
symbols in graphic communication. Emphasis in Art 58 on block printing, silk 
screen, monotype and special drawing projects. Prerequisite: Art 51, or Art 55 
or Art 56, or equivalent approved by instructor. Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 units per semester. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FicurE DRAWING. (DALTON) Drawing the living model 
in a variety of mediums, with a study of structure and anatomy as a basis for 
interpreting the figure. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY O1L PAINTING. (DALTON) Basic instruction in painting 
in oil and related mediums, including lacquer, casein and collage. Open to 
beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separate- 
ly. 2 units per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER CoLor. (DALTON) Basic instruction in the use of 
transparent and opaque water color. Frequent trips during class hours to 
various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) Either half may be taken separately, 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE. (BASSLER) Instruction in anatomical and 
abstract form analysis. Clay modeling from the figure. Creative projects in 
one or more of the following materials: clay, wood, plaster, stone, light metals. 
Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


153. ArT FoR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. (PERKINS) Basic art experi- 
ences in drawing, color and design, and their relationship to the teaching of 
art in the elementary school. Prerequisite: Education 100, or equivalent ap- 
proved by the instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each 
semester. 


155-156. ADVANCED DESIGN. (PERKINS) Prerequisite: Art 55-56. (2 two-hour 
laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


157-158. ADVANCED Grapuics. (DALTON) Advanced projects in printmaking, 
advertising design, and drawing. Prerequisite: Art 57-58. Either half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. | 
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Art 


161-162. ApvANcED Figure Drawinc. (DALTON) Prerequisite: Art 61-62. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


165-166. ApvANcED Orn PaInTING. (DALTON) Prerequisite: Art 65-66, (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately, 2 units per 
semester. 


169-170. ADVANCED WaTER Cotor. (DALTON) Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE. (BASSLER) Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


194. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Problems in aesthetics and art criticism. 
Open only to senior art majors. 1 unit, second semester. 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART. (THE STAFF) Special study 
in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 
courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
selected. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 units per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 
SKS 


Proressor McMenamin, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WELLS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STEPHENS 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor Harpy, Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TILLETT 


Biology deals with principles and processes of plants and animals and 
with organization as seen in nature. In addition to its cultural value, a 
knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the professions of medi- 
cine, dentistry, laboratory technology, and biological research. Biology 
offers excellent opportunities in teaching at both the high school and 
college levels. 


mMAJor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses with a minimum of 
twenty-four units in biology including Biology 101, 113, 116, 131 or 132, 
and at least one course from each of the following three groups: (1) 106, 
108, 126; (2) 103, 118, 119; (3) 120, 121. The remaining units to com- 
plete the major may be chosen in consultation with the adviser from addi- 
tional courses or Independent Study in Biology; Chemistry 103, 104; Ge- 
ology 107; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Psychology 122 or 130. 

The comprehensive examination covers General Biology and the 
twenty-four units of upper division Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1, 2, 3; Chemistry 1, 2. Additional 
Chemistry and Physics 7 and 8 are recommended. 


HONORS: Departmental Honors in Biology are awarded at graduation to 

ualified students for completing readings in one of the following broad 
fields: cellular biology, comparative physiology, developmental biology, 
physiological ecology, regulatory biology; and preparation of a thesis 
reporting the results of mdependent research on a specific problem with- 
in the selected area. 


For information concerning Premedical and Predental Programs, see 
page go. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. GENERAL BioLocy, (THESTAFF) Fundamental principles of biology. (2 lee- 
tures.) 2 units, first semester. 


2. GENERAL Biotocy, (THE STAFF) The structure, function, classification and 
interrelationships of animals. Prerequisite: Biology 1 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory.) 3 units, second semester. 
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Biology 


3. GENERAL Brotocy. (111LeErr) The structure, function, classification and 
interrelationships of plants. Prerequisite: Biology 1. (2 lectures and 1 three- 
hour laboratory.) 3 units, first semester. 


55. Human ANAToMyY AND PuystoLocy. (WELLS) For students not intending 
to major in Biology. Prerequisite: Combined Science 3 or equivalent, (3 lec- 
tures and 1 two-hour demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, first semester. Labo- 
ratory fee: $2.00. 


Upper Division Courses 


Biology 1, 2, 3 and Chemistry 1 and 2, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
upper division courses in Biology. 


101. CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES, (STEPHENS) The evolution of 
vertebrate organ systems. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


103. INVERTEBRATES. (STEPHENS) Structure and function, classification and 
life histories of invertebrate animals. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory pe- 
riods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) Studies in experimental and 
classical embryology. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. ParasiToLocy. (STEPHENS) ‘The biology of parasitism. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester. — 


108. HistoLocgy. (MCMENAMIN) Miicroscopic anatomy of the tissues and 
organs of vertebrates. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


112, MICcROTECHNIQUE. (MCMENAMIN) Methods of preparing smears, whole 
mounts, and sections of plant and animal tissues. Open to sophomores. (2 three- 


_ hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113. Puysiotocy. (wELLs) Functions of cells, tissues, and organ systems, 
with special emphasis on the vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology 101 or permis- 
ston of the instructor. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


116. GENETICS. (WELLS) Principles of heredity in plants and animals. (2 lec- 
tures.) 2 units, first semester. 


118. OrnnITHOLOGY. (HARDY) Study of the structure, behavior and physiology 


of birds. A review of the principal families found in North America. (2 lectures 


and 1 three-hour laboratory.) 3 units, first semester. 


119. BioLocy oF THE VERTEBRATES. (STEPHENS) ‘The classification, distribu- 
tion, adaptations, behavior and ecology of vertebrates. (2 lectures and 1 three- 


hour laboratory.) 3 units, second semester. 


120. Plant Taxonomy. (TILLETT) Identification, ecology and distribution 
of plants with special attention to the native flora. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour 


laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 
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121. FUNCTIONAL PLANT ANATOMY. (TILLETT) The anatomy and physiology 
of vascular plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


126. Micropiotocy. (TILLETT) The biology of bacteria and other micro- 
organisms with laboratory practice in micro-biological methods. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00. 


131-132. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Readings, discussions and written 
and oral reports on selected areas of biology. (2 meetings per week.) 2 units per 
semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 101 to 132, inclusive. (See pages 75-81 for 
general regulations governing graduate work.) With the approval of the 
instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to prop- 
erly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit per semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


290. THEsIs For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit 4 
units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


ProFEssor BRANTLEY, Chairman 
PRoFEssoR LAMBERT ASSOCIATE ProFEssor CLELAND 
ASSOCIATE Proressorn McANALLY ASSISTANT ProFEssor DE HAAN 


Dr. Meyer, Research Associate 


The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of 
the requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership 
in the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 

The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 
teaching and research in chemistry. To the student preparing for medi- 
cine or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and 
applied branches of chemistry which are so basic to these professions. In 
addition, chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appreciation and 
understanding of the discoveries, methods and place of this subject in our 
present civilization. 

The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance 


_ into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Applied 


Chemistry Program of the California Institute of Technology under the 
Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should con- 
sult pages 87-88 for details of this plan. 


“MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chemis- 
_ ry 100, 102, 103-104, 105-106, 108 and 109. The remaining units may 


be selected in consultation with the major adviser. The following related 


courses are suggested: 


For Puysicau or INORGANIC CHEMIstTRY: From Geology 106; Mathematics 
103, 114, 117; Physics 107, 108, 109, 116. 


For Orcanic CHEMISTRY OR Brocuemistry: From Biology 116; Geol- 
_ ogy 106, 107; Mathematics 103, 119; Physics 107, 108. 


For InpustriaL Cuemisrry: From Mathematics 103; Philosophy 121, 


126; Physics 107; Psychology 138; Economics 161. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive 
examination through written examination stressing the understanding and 
interrelation of the principles of Chemistry 1-2, 21, 100, 102, 103-104, 


105-106. 
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Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Chemistry 21; Mathe- 
matics through calculus; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L; a reading knowledge 
of Scientific German. 


HONORS: On permission of the staff, senior students with at least a “B” 
average in Chemistry may be permitted to carry on individual research 
and to present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. 
Consult the Department Chairman concerning details. 

An outline of the four-year program for majors in this department may 
be obtained from either the Registrar or the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (THESTAFF) Principles and applications of Chem- 
istry, including laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite: Second year high school algebra and high school chem- 
istry, or permission of the instructor. (3 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory 
period.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $5.50 per semester.* 


21. QUANTITATIVE CHEMISTRY. (MCANALLY) Principles and practice in the 
general methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite: General 
Chemistry; Mathematics 3, or equivalent. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour labo- 
ratory period.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $5.50.* 


Upper Division Courses 
General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


100. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE CHEMISTRY. (MCANALLY) An introduction to 
the application of electrical and optical methods to analytical chemistry. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 21. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 3 
units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $5.50.* 


102. INSTRUMENTAL MeEtTuops. (DE HAAN) Theories and techniques of mod- 
ern applications of instrumentation to analytical chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 100, (4 lecture and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 2 units, second 
semester. Laboratory fee: $5.50.* 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Principles of organic chemistry. 
Laboratory applications in preparative work and qualitative organic analysis. 
(3 lectures, 2 three-hour laboratory periods. Students in biological sciences 
may take the course with 1 three-hour laboratory period for 4 units.) 4 or 5 
units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


105-106. PuysicAL CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY, DE HAAN) Introduction to physi- 
cal chemical principles. Prerequisite: Chemistry 100, General Physics, Cal- 
culus or permission of instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units per semester. 
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108. PuysicaL Cuemistry LAporatory, (BRANTLEY) ‘Techniques and appli- 
cations of physical chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 106 in progress. (2 
three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
$9.50.* 


109. ADVANCED Laporatory, (CLELAND) Research methods and techniques, 
including organic qualitative microanalysis, advanced organic synthesis, and 
the use of chemical literature. Prerequisite: Chemistry 100, 103-104. (2 lec- 
i? and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50.* 


Graduate Courses 


See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work. With 
the approval of the instructor in charge, courses numbered 204, and above 
are open to properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit to be arranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: 
$7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL OrGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Applications of the elec- 
tronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
semester. 


207. BIOCHEMISTRY. (CLELAND) ‘The chemistry of compounds of biological 
_ origins, and the chemical organization of living matter. Prerequisite: Chemis- 
_ try 103-104. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


210. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (DE HAAN) Application of modern 
developments of physics and chemistry to a study of inorganic chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


212, SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 1-4 units, 
each semester. 


290. THeEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) 2 urlits. 


*A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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DPE 


AssocIATE ProFresson McANALLY, Chairman 


From the Department of Biology: 
ProFessor McMENAMIN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WELLS 


From the Department of Chemistry: 
PRroFEssoR BRANTLEY, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CLELAND 


From the Department of Geology: 
ASSOcIATE Proressor Morris; Mr. Lawrence, Instructor 


From the Department of Mathematics: PRoFEssoR SEEKINS 


From the Department of Physics: 


ASSOCIATE PRoFEsson Hupson 
ASSISTANT ProFessor NELSON, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SEGALL 


The combined science program is designed for the student who is not 
majoring in a science. It is an integrated sequence of four one-semester 
courses which has the following objectives: (1) to introduce the student 
to the particular knowledge and skills of the physical and biological 
sciences, and to certain scientific theories and interpretations; (2) to 
indicate the role of science in human history, both past and present, and 
the scientist’s view of nature, of man and of knowledge, with emphasis on 
the philosophical implications of modern science. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PuysicaL SCIENCE. (THESTAFF) The physical sciences of 
geology, astronomy and physics. Consideration of the earth, the solar system 
and the universe; discussion of selected theories which correlate experimental 
and observational data. Required of freshman non-science majors. (2 lectures, 
1 discussion period.) 3 units, first semester. 


2. INTRODUCTION To PuystcaL SCIENCE. (THE STAFF) ‘The development of 
modern physics and chemistry including atomic and nuclear phenomena and 
relativity. Required of freshman non-science majors. (2 lectures, 1 discussion 
period.) 3 units, second semester. 


3. INTRODUCTION To BroLoGicaAL SCIENCE. (THE sTAFF) Modern biology as 
founded on concepts of evolution, and the interrelationships, structure and 
function of organisms, and showing the relationship of biology to the physi- 
cal sciences. Required of sophomore non-science majors. (3 lectures, 1 one-hour 
laboratory period.) Prerequisite: Combined Science 1, 2, or permission of in- 
structor. 4 units, each semester. 
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Upper Division Courses 


100. IMPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE. (THE STAFF) The methods of science, the 
meanings of scientific theories, and certain of the philosophical and sociologi- 
cal implications of modern science. Required of all science and non-science 
majors in the junior year, beginning in 1962-63. Prerequisite: Combined 
Science 1, 2, 3 or lower division courses which satisfy prerequisites for a 
science major. (1 lecture, 1 discussion period.) 2 units, each semester. Not 
given in 1961-62. 
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PRroFEssor DERYCKE, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR AMUZEGAR ASSISTANT Proressor Harinc! 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR REYNOLDS Dr. Hovey, Lecturer 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and 
functions. It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems 
of business and public economic policy, and which afford a background 
for careers in business administration, public service, law, teaching, or 
research. The department offers two majors: (1) Rconannes intended 
especially for those students who wish to concentrate their attention on 
broad economic theory and institutions; (2) Business Administration, 
designed for those students who wish to concentrate more upon specific, 
practical problems in business. The difference in emphasis between the 
two majors is not great. A careful reading of the requirements will 
serve to clarify the distinction that does exist. 

Neither major is designed to complete professional training. That is 
the function of the graduate schools of Law, Business, Economics, ete. 
Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp of the manner in 
which the business community functions, the nature of the problems 
confronting this community, and some mastery of the tools which may 
be used in arriving at defensible conclusions about these problems. 


MAJOR: Both majors require thirty-six units of upper division work, 
twenty-four of which must be in either Economics or Business Adminis- 
tration. The remaining twelve units must include Mathematics 119, and, 
in addition, nine units of approved course work in related fields such as 
History, Philosophy and Political Science. The twenty-four units for 
both majors are specified as follows: 


ECONOMICS: 100A, 100B, 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 148. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Economics 100A, 100B, 101, 105, 109, 120, 
126, 161. 

The comprehensive examination for each major will be based on the 
courses specified above. 


10On leave of absence for the year, 1961-62. 
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Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Economics 
1-2 and 6, or equivalents, with grade of “C” or better. 


Some majors in this department may be interested in information con- 
cerning closely related work in Latin American Affairs (page 89), and 
in Diplomacy and World Affairs (page 152). 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. INTRODUCTION To Economics. (DERYCKE, AMUZEGAR, REYNOLDS) Basic 
economic principles useful to the layman in modern society. Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units per semester. 


6. INTRODUCTION To ACCOUNTING. (DE RYCKE) ~ Accounting principles and 

_ practices presented as a tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, 
science, or social science as well as to the major in Economics or Business 
Administration. Open to sophomores, 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses except Economics 161: Economics 1-2. 
Prerequisite to upper division courses taken by majors in Economics or Busi- 
ness Administration: Economics 1-2 and 6 with grade of “C” or better. 


100AB. Economic ANALYSIS, (AMUZEGAR AND REYNOLDS) (A) Pricing and allo- 
cation of resources in the market. Analysis of market structures and individual 
responses to market phenomena. (8) National income and business cycle 

analysis; public policy designed to maintain economic stability. Prerequisite: 

Economics 1-2, Either half may be taken first. 3 units, each semester. 


101. Money anp BANKING. (DE RYCKE) Principles of money, credit, banking 
and other financial organizations and their influence upon the price level and 
economic activity. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


102. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. (AMUZEGAR) The theoretical bases 
tor foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods 
| of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 
1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


(105. Pusric FINANCE AND TAXATION. (AMUZEGAR) Theories of taxation; the 
public debt; influence of governmental expenditures on the national economy. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


106. GovVERNMENT AND Busingss. (LEVINE*) Identical with Political Science 
170. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 


1961-62, 
*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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109. CorPORATION FINANCE. (REYNOLDS) Financial policies of business enter- 
prise. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


116. History or Economic THOUGHT. (AMUZEGAR) A survey of the develop- 
ment of economic science from the forerunners of the classical school to the 
present day. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


120. ADVANCED Economic STATISTICS. (REYNOLDS) Statistical inference pro- 
cedure, the index number concept, the study of time series, and correlation 
analysis as applied to economic research and problems. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1-2 and Mathematics 119. 3 units, second semester. 


126. DomEstTic AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS AND Economic PROBLEMS AND 
DEcIsIONS. (DE RYCKE) Employment of accounting, statistics, economic 
theory, and business law in reaching defensible conclusions about problems 
of theory, policy, and administration. Emphasis on communicating decisions 
through written reports using the “alternatives approach?’ Prerequisite: 
Economics 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


141. CoMPARATIVE Economic SysTEMs. (AMUZEGAR) A comparison of the 
modern economic systems of the world; capitalism, socialism, communism and 
fascism. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


148. Lazor Economics. (REYNOLDS) Marginal productivity, theory, bargain- 
ing theory of wages, and Keynesian analysis, as applied to the field of labor. 
Historical consideration of important labor institutions. Analytical tools ap- 
plied to current labor problems. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first 
semester. 


161. Bustness Law. (Hovey) Introduction to business law, with emphasis 
on the law pertaining to contracts, agency, negotiable instruments, bailments 
and sales of personal property. 3 units, each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 
tional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 
on Graduate Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 126 may be taken 
by graduate students for credit toward either the General Secondary Cre- 
dential or the degree of Master of Arts in other departments. (See pages 
75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work.) With the con- 
sent of the department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


212, SEMINAR IN Po.xiticaL Economy. (AMUZEGAR AND MCKELVEY*) Prob- 
lems of interest to administrators both in public life and in private business en- 
terprise. Representatives from business, labor and government participate in 
the seminar discussions. Identical with Political Science 212. Open to qualified 
upper division students. 3 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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DIKE 


ProFreEssor Petriz, Chairman 
PROFESSOR TRIEB ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor FERRIS 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEsson STANCHFIELD 
Dr. Cutiey, Dean of Men Miss Swirt, Dean of Women 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Harats, 
Mr. Lincer, Mrs. WassERBURGER 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
State of California. The department regards professional education as 
comprehending within its scope the development of social and personal 
attitudes and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In 
providing both cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an 
appreciation of the institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster 
attitudes of critical observation and judgment, and to equip the prospec- 
tive teacher with the knowledges and skills involved in the more technical 
aspects of the educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to 
meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of com- 
petency and to include those courses indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching 
credentials. 


MAJor: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 


Credential): Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including 


| Education 100, 101, 134a, 134b, 1340, 134d, 135, 136, 142, 162, Art 153, 


Music 123, Physical Education 107, and other courses selected in consul- 
tation with the adviser. Candidates for the Elementary Credential must 


_ show proficiency in the statutory school subjects. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department is general in scope 
and is based upon twenty-four units from the courses in Education indi- 
cated above as part of the major. 
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TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Occidental College has been authorized by the California State Board of 
Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the following 
credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) the 
Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including 
the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials in Music 
and Physical Education; (4) the Junior College Credential. 

Students with junior standing may be admitted to the Department of 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the proba- 
bility of their fitness for the teaching profession. This includes, in addition 
to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose and natu 
ral interest in the work. 

Currently enrolled students or new students accepted by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions who wish to prepare for the general credentials must 
consult the Department of Education and must file formal applications 
before beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music, 
and in Physical Education, applicants must consult the department con- 
cerned and must file formal applications with this department as well as 
with the Department of Education. An application fee of three dollars is 
charged for registration in the Department of Education. 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted 
as candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential provided they meet the requirements of the college and of the 
State of California. For further information concerning requirements for 
graduate study, see pages 75-81. 

An appointment bureau is maintained by the Department of Educa- 
tion for the assistance of candidates for teaching positions. See page 33 
concerning fees for this service. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


For ALL CREDENTIALS: Completion of a course or passing of an exami- 
nation in the principles and provisions of the United States Constitution; 
a medical examination administered by the college physician. 


For THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited col- 
lege or university; a grade point average of 2.5; completion of the follow- 
ing courses in Education, or equivalent: Education 100, 101, 134a, 134), 
134C, 134d, 135, 136, 14.2, 162. Additional requirements include Art 153, 
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Music 123, Physical Education 107, other courses selected in consultation 
with the adviser, and proficiency in the statutory school subjects. 


For THE JuNior Hicu ScHoot CrepEnTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught in 
high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, 
including Education 110, 120, 162, 203 and 20s. 


For THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from an ap- 
proved institution; approval by the Graduate Committee; one major and 
one teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not com- 
monly accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors in 
high school subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work 
including major department and professional requirements. With the 
approval of the Education Department, an applicant for this credential 
may choose between two programs of preparation—the regular five-year 
program, and the Internship program of full teaching assignment. 


The five-year program requires a minimum of twenty-two. units in 
undergraduate and graduate work in Education which will include Edu- 
cation 102, 110, 120, 162, 203, 205, 206. The Internship program requires 
a minimum of twenty-five units in undergraduate and graduate work in 
Education which will include Education 102, 110, 120, 162, 203, 205, 209 
and 210. 


In order to improve individual student programs certain variations 
from these requirements may be made in consultation with advisers in the 
Department of Education. For further information concerning require- 
ments for graduate study, see pages 75-81. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; comple- 
tion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 120, 
124, 138 and 162. For further requirements see Department of Music, 


page 135. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PuysicaL EDUGATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
Education as outlined on page 145, completion of a minimum of twenty- 
three units of professional work in Education, including Education 110 or 
142 and 144, 119, 120, 130, 132, 162, and 203. 


For THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from 
an approved institution; one major and one teaching minor; thirteen 
units of professional courses including Education 110, 162, 199, and 205. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (PETRIE, STANCHFIELD) A course 
designed to present a perspective of public education. Planning the elemen- 
tary school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present de- 
velopments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern 
educational theory. 3 units, each semester. 


101. PurLosopHy oF EDUCATION. (FERRIS) Survey of philosophical traditions 
that have shaped educational theory and practice; critical analysis of the 
philosophical forces determining current American school practice; formula- 
tion of philosophical synthesis on the basis of evaluation of competing theoret- 
ical systems. 3 units, each semester. 


102. PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS. (FERRIS) A general 
survey and analysis of the philosophical traditions that underlie educational 
theory and practice; consideration of education as a factor in social change; 
problems of adaptation of school to community; current social issues as they 
affect education. 4 units, each semester. 


107. Meruops in PuysicaAL EpucaTIoN, ELEMENTARY LEVEL (ANDERSON* ) 
Identical with Physical Education 107. 2 units, each semester. 


108. CHILDREN’s LITERATURE. (WASSERBURGER) Designed to deepen appreci- 
ation of literature suitable for young children; to familiarize students with 
the style and techniques of authors and illustrators; to develop criteria for 
selection and evaluation of children’s books. Organization of stories for differ- 
ent levels. Principles underlying successful story telling and practice in the 
application of these principles. 2 units, first semester. 


110. PsycHoLoGIcAL FOUNDATIONS. (TRIEB) Growth and development, the 
learning process, mental hygiene, personality development, and guidance. The 
study of guidance will include such services as testing, counseling, educational 
and vocational information, and follow-up. 3 hours lecture and 2 hours teacher 
aid work in a public school. 4 units, each semester. 


118. PriNcIpLEs oF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (WASSERBURGER) 
Principles of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of 
teaching problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary 
school. 3 units, first semester. 


119. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS. (CULLEY**) Identical with Mathematics 119. 
3 units, each semester. 


120. SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (TRIEB) The modern 
comprehensive high school using an historical and comparative approach; 
emphasis upon the general school curriculum. 3 hours lecture with some visits 
to public, private and parochial schools. Class work and visits will be inte- 
grated for the study of the school curriculum, classroom management, and 
teaching methods. 3 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Physical Education. 
**Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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121. MrerHops oF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (WASSERBURGER ) 
Practical aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of 
teaching methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary 
school through observation and research. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Marerrars AND Mertuops or Tracuinc Music 1n THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, (FRODSHAM,* MCKERNAN*) Identical with Music 123. Prerequisite: 
Music 120, or equivalent. 2 units, each semester. 


124. MATERIALS AND METHops oF TEACHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM*) Identical with Music 124. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state 
teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an ensemble group. 2-4 units, 
first semester. Special fee: $20.00 and $4.00 State Compensation Insurance. 
This fee is nonrefundable. 


126. STUDENT TEACHING IN SPEECH CORRECTION. (FREESTONE**) Actual ex- 
perience in the management of speech and hearing defectives. Supervision by 
speech therapists in the public schools. Depending upon the speech correction 
credential desired, training is on the elementary or secondary level. Prerequi- 
site: Speech 185 and approval by the Speech and Education Departments. 
Open to seniors or graduate students. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: 
$20.00 and $4.00 State Compensation Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


130. STUDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL Epucation. (SCHWENK***) Full-time 
internship for one-half semester at the secondary level in the public schools, 
with observation, teaching, and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors 
who are candidates for the Special Secondary Credential in Physical Educa- 
tion. 6 units, second semester. Special fee:$30.00 and $4.00 State Compensa- 
tion Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


132. ScHoot HEattH Epucation. (BurKE***) Healthful school environ- 
ment, health service; methods and materials for instruction at elementary and 
secondary levels. 2 units, second semester. 


134A. OBSERVATION AND METuHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 
AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS. (STANCHFIELD) Practices and trends in teaching 
reading and oral and written communication. A consideration of the physical, 
psychological and social factors affecting the development and use of the lan- 
guage arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; cor- 
rective programs. 2 units, each semester. 


134B. OBSERVATION AND METHODS oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL 
STUDIES. (LINGEL) Principles and procedures related to the development 
of social attitudes and experiences with children. The role and purposes of the 
social studies; curricular requirements; evaluation. 2 units, each semester. 


134c. OBSERVATION AND METHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC. (PETRIE) The function of the elementary school in the development 
of quantitative thinking. Instructional and psychological aspects of arith- 
metic. Analysis of deficiencies; corrective procedures; evaluation. 2 units, 
each semester. 
*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Speech. 


***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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134D. OBSERVATION AND MEtTHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE. 
(aarnis) Materials and methods of teaching science to young children; 
creating science experiences; developing fundamental concepts; selecting and 
preparing materials of instruction; evaluating growth. 2 units, each semester. 


135-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (FERRIS, PETRIE AND 
STANCHFIELD) Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the pub- 
lic schools. Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential. 4 units per semester. Special fee: $20.00 for each 4 units of credit, 
and $4.00 per semester for state compensation insurance. This fee is nonre- 
fundable. 


138. StuDENT TEACHING IN Music. (FRODSHAM,* MCKERNAN*) Supervised 
music teaching in secondary schools. Observation and evaluation of class pro- 
cedures. Open to seniors and graduate students who are candidates for the Spe- 
cial Secondary Credential in Music. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00 
and $4.00 State Compensation Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


142. CHILD GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT. (JAcoss**) Identical with Psychol- 
ogy 121. 3 units, each semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (CULLEY, SWIFT) 
Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. 
Principles and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human 
relationships with a view to better adjustment for students, both scholasti- 
cally and emotionally. Counseling techniques, with emphasis upon the 
directive and the non-directive procedures. 2 units, each semester. 


160. CurRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. (FERRIS) Current educa- 
tional theories and their practical applications in the modern school; major 
unsolved problems confronting American education, along with probable 
solutions; special emphasis upon the evolution and clarification of the demo- 
cratic ideal. 2 units, first semester. 


162. MATERIALS AND. METHops 1N AupIo-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. (TRIEB) A 
survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual 
education. A study of sources; use of catalogues in the selection of materials; 
needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual projection and 
recording equipment. 2 units, each semester. Special fee $7.00. 


199. THE JuNion CoLLEGE. (THE STAFF) The development of the Junior Col- 
lege; organization of curriculum; instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment and general methods. 3 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit to- 
ward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for courses 101, 102, 110, 119, 120, 123, 124, 14.2, 144, 160 and 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Psychology. 
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199. In addition, Courses 126 and 162 may be credited toward the creden- 
tial. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work.) 
With consent of the instructor qualified seniors may enroll in graduate 
courses. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 1-4 units per semester. 


203. TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (FERRIS) A review of current 
psycho-physical studies of the adolescent; the presentation of subject-matter, 
observations in secondary schools, methods of evaluation in light of teacher 
objectives. 3 units, second semester. 


205-200. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (FERRIS, PETRIE AND 
STANCHFIELD) Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school 
level, including incidental study of principles and methods of secondary edu- 
cation. Open to graduate students who are candidates for the General Second- 
ary Credential. 3-4 units per semester. Special fee: $20.00 and $4.00 State 
Compensation Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


209-210. INTERNSHIP IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, (PETRIE) Full teaching assign- 
ment in the public schools. Open only to students who have been admitted to 
the internship program. 3 units per semester. 


290. THEsis For Master or Arts Decrer. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
DIKE 


ProFreEssor OLIvER, Chairman 
ProFeEssor Kurtz! ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor RYF 
AssocIATE Proressor Busacca, Director of Freshman English 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor O’ HARE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR THOMPSON 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor ADAMS? ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OWEN 
Mr. Fercuson, /mstructor 
By Special Appointment, Mr. Dean, Mrs. ‘TUNBERG 


The department of English and Comparative Literature has four pur- 
poses: (1) to aid and direct students as they seek to increase their mastery 
of the English language; (2) to give training in creative writing; (3) to 
teach the literature of the Anglo-American tradition out of which our 
culture has largely sprung; and (4) to teach the literature of highest 
importance from all cultures, with emphasis upon the western tradition. 

An interest in writing, the intention to teach, or the desire for a broad 
yet deeply perceptive background may lead to a major in the department. 
A specific interest in the literature of our more immediate Anglo-Amer- 
ican culture may lead to a major in English; the major in Comparative 
Literature represents an interest centered upon western civilization as 
a whole and in literature of the highest quality whatever its national 
origins. 


EITHER MAJOR REQUIRES: Thirty-six units of upper division work, of 
which at least twenty-four must be from this department, and of which 
twelve may be from related fields. 


THE ENGLISH MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 145; 156; two from among 129, 
130, 135; three from among 136, 137, 138, 141; at least one from among 
160, 161, 162. Additional courses up to a maximum of thirty units may be 
required from this department. Units in related areas may include ap- 
proved courses in History (127 is especially recommended), Philosophy, 
Psychology, French and German. Advisers for this major: Professors 
Kurtz, Ryf and Thompson. 


THE COMPARATIVE LITERATURE MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 127, 130, 135, 
145, 14.7, 148, 150 and 156. Additional courses up to a maximum of thirty 
units may be required from this department. Upper division work in 


10n leave of absence, first semester, 1961-62. 


2On leave of absence for the year, 1961-62. 
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French or German is required as related study. Other related fields include 
History and Philosophy. Advisers for this major: Professors Busacca and 
O’Hare. 


Prerequisite to either major: English 1-2 or equivalent. English 51-52, 
or equivalent, is a prerequisite for English majors and is strongly recom- 
mended for Comparative Literature majors. 


APPROVAL OF PROGRAMS: By the middle of the junior year, each student 
should plan his entire program in consultation with his adviser and sub- 
mit it to the department chairman for approval. Students preparing for 
teaching should consult Professor Oliver for information concerning 
courses required for approval of a teaching major or minor in English. 


HONORS: Students in either of the above majors who have demonstrated 
their excellence may, with approval of their advisers, elect to read for 
Departmental Honors. Consult the department chairman concerning 
details. 


Lower Division Courses 


R. ReMepriAL ENGLIsH. (THESTAFF) A tool course for students who show defi- 
ciencies in essentials of English, No credit. 2 hours, each semester. 


1-2. FRESHMAN ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) Required of all freshmen. 2 units per 
semester. 


§1-52. INTRoDUCTION To ENGLIsH LITERATURE, (OWEN, 0’HARE) Backgrounds 
for the study of literature in the Anglo-American heritage. Required of Eng- 
lish majors. 3 units per semester. 


61-62. JounNaLism (NEwsparer WRITING). (DEAN) Study and practice in 
writing specialized types of news stories, editorials and news features. Open 
to all students interested in newspaper work. 2 units per semester. 


91. INTRODUCTION To CREATIVE WnhiTING. (RY¥F) Theory and practice in the 
writing of poetry and fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, 
first semester. ea 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Junior standing, except in courses 
numbered below 111, or consent of instructor and approval of department 
chairman. ! 


101. ADVANCED CoMposiTION. (THE STAFF) Theory and practice in the writ- 
ing of themes and reports. Not open to English majors. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


102. Expostrory WritInc. (KURTZ) Theory and practice in the writing of 
prose non-fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 
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104. SHort Story Writinc. (ryF) Theory and practice in the writing of 
short prose fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


111. THe Enciish LANGUAGE. (OLIVER) An introduction to the nature, 
origins and history of the English language, with special attention to personal 
vocabulary growth and to problems of understanding. 3 units, first semester. 


127. Tue Preriop or CHAUCER. (OWEN) Readings principally in the Can- 
terbury Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century 
literature. 3 units, first semester. 


129. THE PERIoD OF SHAKESPEARE. (OWEN) Reading of the principal works; 
theatrical and social background of the period. 3 units, first semester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE, (KURTZ) Intensive reading of selected plays, with anal- 
ysis and criticism. 3 units, second semester. 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (OWEN) Selected writings in 
the poetry and prose of Milton, and the most important poetry and prose of 
his contemporaries. 3 units, first semester. 


136. THe RESTORATION AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (OWEN) The back- 
ground, the drama, poetry, satire and other major prose of the period. 3 units, 
second semester. 


137. THe RoMANTIc PEriop IN ENGLAND. (OLIVER) The development of the 
romantic literary movement; emphasis upon Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley and Keats. 3 units, first sernester. 


138. THE Victror1san PEriop IN ENGLAND. (THOMPSON) A survey of the 
period, with emphasis upon the major poets and social and literary critics. 
3 units, second semester. 


141. THE ENcGiiso NovEL To 1900. (THOMPSON) Origins and historical devel- 
opment of the novel in England. 3 units, first semester. 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE To 1860, (KURTZ) American literature from the 
beginnings to the Civil War, with emphasis upon the major writers and 
movements. 3 u7lits, second semester (1961-62 only.) 


146. AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM 1860 TO THE PRESENT. (KURTZ) Major ht- 
erary trends and representative writers during the last 100 years. 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. 


147. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE: HomMER To DANTE, (FERGUSON) Major liter- 
ary works in Europe and the Near East, as they reflect the roots of western 
civilization. 3 units, first semester. 


148. CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE: RENAISSANCE TO THE PRESENT, (FERGUSON) 
Representative masterpieces in western literature, as they reflect trends in 
western civilization. 3 units, second semester. 


150. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE: THE OrIENT. (moK*) Literary masterpieces 
of the Far East and their influence upon western thought. 3 units, second 
semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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156. Lirerary Crivicism. (OLIVER) The meaning and importance of liter- 
ature, as outstanding critics have considered these problems; studies in histori- 
cal, theoretical and applied criticism. 3 units, second semester. 


160. MopErn Drama. (susacca) Dramatic forms, techniques, and content 
im major works of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 3 units, second 
semester. 


161. TWENTIETH CENTURY PoETry. (rYF) Forms, techniques and content 
in the major Anglo-American poetry of this period. 3 units, first semester. 


162. Tue Novet in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (RYF) The study of selected 
novels from the major writers of our age. 3 units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division 
courses may be credited as graduate work toward either the General 
Secondary Credential, the degree of Master of Arts or (in Comparative 
Literature only) the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Courses in foreign 
languages numbered 103 and above may, on the above conditions, be 
credited as graduate work toward the fulfillment of associated language 
requirements in Comparative Literature. (See pages 75-81 for general 
regulations governing graduate work, and pages 79-81 for informa- 
tion about the intercollegiate doctoral studies program.) With the con- 
sent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses 
numbered below 260. 

Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy shall be as ap- 
proved in each individual instance by the Graduate Committee and by 
the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies. These shall include a minimum of one continuous year of resi- 
dence, and mastery of two foreign languages appropriate to the candi- 
date’s interests. Preliminary examinations must be passed in five fields, 
these fields to be chosen by the candidate and to be approved by the exam- 
ining committee. They must fall within the following categories: a lit- 
erary figure, a literary period, a literary genre, an aspect of literary 
criticism, an area of study outside of literature which nevertheless is 
related and important to the study of literature. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Individual research and tutorial study, sup- 
plementing other graduate offerings in the department. 2-4 urits per semester. 


205-206. SEMINARS IN Prost TypEs AND AUTHORS. (THE STAFF) Each semes- 


ter some particular prose type or author will be selected for concentrated 
study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 
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207-208. SEMINARS IN Poetic on DraAMATic Types AND AUTHORS. (THE STAFF) 
Each semester some particular poetic or dramatic type or author will be 
selected for concentrated study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


211-212. SEMINARS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE, (THE STAFF) Each 
semester some subject area for concentrated study will be selected from the 
Anglo-American literary tradition. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


237-238. SEMINARS IN LITERARY PERIODS. (THE STAFF) Each semester some 
literary period in western literature will be selected for study. 3 or 4 units 
per semester. 


285. CREATIVE WRITING. (THE STAFF) Open only to those Master of Arts 
candidates who have been accepted under the creative work plan. Maximum 
credit of 4 units; each semester. 


290. THEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units; each semester. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 79-81 ). 


CoLLoquium. Occasional evening meetings for the purpose of exploring issues 
of significance to students and teachers in the program. No credit. 


416. THe TwrEntTieTH-CENTURY MIND (0’HARE AND IPGS STAFF) Studies in 
contemporary literature and philosophy, with special emphasis on the literary 
expression and definition of intellectual and social values in the modern 
ine 5 units per semester, credit granted only on completion of the year’s 
work. 


417. STUDIES IN CULTURAL History: THE RENAISSANCE. (OLIVER AND IPGS 
sTAFF) This seminar has two main purposes: one substantive and one meth- 
odological. Emphasis on thought and culture of the Renaissance, with special 
attention to relationships of the individual and society. Examination of 
methodological problems encountered by students of cultural history. In- 
tended primarily for advanced students of comparative literature, English 
and American literature, and history. 5 units per semester, credit granted only 
on completion of the year’s work. 


418. CoMPARATIVE STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, (OLIVER AND IPGS STAFF) 
Emphasis upon underlying presuppositions of the several social or behavioral 
sciences, with attention to their fundamental interrelationships. Analysis and 
comparison of differing methodologies and differing ideas of the nature and 
function of social facts, myths, symbols and values. 5 units per semester, credit 
granted only on completion of the year’s work. 


490. THESIS For THE DEGREE oF Docror oF PHILOSOPHY. (OLIVER: AND IPGS 
STAFF) 4-6 units, each semester. 
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PKK 
Proressor BickiEy,' Chairman 
ProFEssor BENTON ASSOCIATE ProFEssor BABCOCK 
Mr, AuxireE, /nstructor Mr. Treuscorrr, Instructor 
Mr. Frey, /7structor Mr, Hewitt, /nstructor 


Mr. SANcHEZ, Instructor 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first two 
years provides a thorough preparation for the upper division courses, 
which offer an opportunity to gain a reasonable mastery of the written 
and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division 
courses of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages 
chosen for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such 
courses outside the department as may be advised in each individual 
case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MaAJors: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the 
department as the major adviser may recommend in each individual 
case. 

A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will 
be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within 
this group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, 
on which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole 
or in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103, 105, 
106, 107, 109, 110, 111; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 
107-108; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107- 
108. 

Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 

In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 


On leave of absence, second semester, 1961-62. 
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Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
French 103 to 111, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 108, inclusive; and for 
German 103 to 108, inclusive. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations 
governing graduate work. ) 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Lower Division Courses 


51-52. NEw TEsTAMENT GREEK. (LAKE*) Fundamentals of grammar and 
vocabulary of the Greek New Testament, with readings from the Gospels. 
Designed primarily for the preparation of pre-theological students. Not 
acceptable toward foreign language requirement. 3 units per semester. Not 
given in 1961-62. 


MopERN LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and conversation. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition, conversa- 
tion and the comprehension of oral and written French. Prerequisite: French 
1 and 2 or two years of high school French. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: French 3 and 4, or equivalent; for 
the BEAR courses, French 101-102 and the ability to understand spoken 
French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH. (TREUSCORFF) Grammar, composition and 
style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in French based 
upon collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103. LITERATURE OF THE MIppLE AGEs AND THE RENAISSANCE. (TREUSCORFF) 
3 units, first semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


105. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (PRE-CLASSICISM) (HEWITT) 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1961-62. . 


106. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, (CLASSICISM) (TREUS-. 
CORFF) 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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107. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (TREUSCORFF) 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. 


109. LireRATURE, 1800-1850 (ROMANTICISM). (TREUSCORFF) 2 units, first 
semester, 


110. LITERATURE, 1850-1900. (HEWITT) 2 units, second semester. 


111. LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (HEWITT) 2 units, first se- 
mester. 


GERMAN 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2, ELEMENTARY GERMAN, (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, essentials of gram- 
mar, reading of simple German, composition, conversation. 4 units per 
semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Reading of modern German prose 
and poetry, grammar review, composition, conversation. Prerequisite: Ger- 
man 1 and 2 or two years of high school German. 4 units per semester: 


§. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN, (FREY) Rapid reading of scientific German for stu- 
dents specializing in science. Prerequisite: German 3 or consent of instructor. 
3 units, first semester. | 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: German 3 and 4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED CoMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION, (FREY) Composition 
and style; readings in literary texts. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. (BAB- 
cock) Lectures, oral reports and collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


107-108. LITERATURE OF THE CLAssicAL PERIOD, (BABCOCK) Readings from 
Lessing, Goethe, Schiller; study of selected critical works, lyrics and ballads. 
3 units per semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


RUSSIAN 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN. (ALKIRE) Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, 
reading of simple prose, composition, conversation. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE RussIAN. (ALKIRE) Grammar, composition and conver- 
Sation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Russian 1 and 2 or two years 
of high school Russian. 4 units per semester. 
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Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and oral drills. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition and con- 
versation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 and 2 or two 
years of high school Spanish. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Spanish 3 and 4, or equivalent. For the 
literature courses, Spanish 101-102, or equivalent, and the ability to understand 
spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH. (SANCHEZ) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in Spanish based on 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SuRVEY oF SpaNnisH LITERATURE. (THE STAFF) A survey of the de- 
velopment and evolution of Spanish civilization as reflected in literature from 
the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units 
per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1961-62. 


105-106. MopErRN SPANISH LITERATURE. (BENTON) Literary movements of 
the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twentieth century — 
through the works of representative Spanish authors. Prerequisite: Spanish 
101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (BENTON) A survey of Spanish- | 
American literature from the Conquest through the first half of the twentieth | 
century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. | 
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De 


AssocIATE ProFEssor Binman,! Chairman 
ASSOCIATE Pro¥FEssor Morris Mr. Lawrence, /nstructor 


The geology curriculum at Occidental offers a broad and rigorous cover- 
age of geological fundamentals, and is unique in that several courses are 
specifically designed to illustrate and utilize the sciences on which geol- 
ogy is based. The program also permits strong emphasis on the humanities 
in accordance with the general objectives of the college. Upon comple- 
tion of a major in the Department of Geology, a student has broad rather 
than specific, training in the science of the earth. 

Flexibility in the program and the stated requirements are stich that 
the career-oriented geology major acquires more than the usual depth, 
according to his natural interest, in one of the basic sciences. Upon com- 
pletion he is ready to pursue a geological career in oil, mining, or any 
other geological profession, and is well prepared for research in graduate 
work. For those wishing a career in geology, Option A as listed below 
should be chosen for the major. 

For those wishing geology as a preparation for teaching in secondary 
schools or for other non-science careers, a geology major program is avail- 
able with Combined Science 1, 2 and 3 used as background. This program 
requires less geology and related science and permits a stronger empha- 
sis on non-science fields. Requirements for a major of this type are out- 
lined below under Option B. 


GEOLOGY MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses distributed 
as follows: 


OPTION A: Geology 102, 103, 104, 108, 109, 111, 112, and either 105, 
106 or 107. The remaining twelve units are in courses outside geology, 
and of these, at least six units must be in upper division science other 


than geology. 


Prerequisite to Option A: Geology 1 or Combined Science 1, Geology 
2, 3, 4, 5; Mathematics 4; Physics 1, 2 or equivalent; and eight units 
in Biology or Chemistry or both. 


On leave of absence for the year, 1961-62. 
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OPTION B: A minimum of twenty units must be chosen from upper di- | 
vision courses in geology. Of the remaining sixteen units of upper divi- 
sion work, at least six must be from outside the geology department. 


Prerequisite to Option B: Combined Science 1, 2, 3 or equivalent; Geol- 
ogy 2, 4. 


The comprehensive examination in geology will cover the courses 
listed above (twenty-four units as specified in Option A or twenty units 
in Option B). 

Courses in Geophysics, Geochemistry and Geobiology are offered with- 
out prerequisite, subject to permission of the department, for non-geology 
science majors. Geology 100, Earth and Man, is offered without prerequisite 
for all students, and especially designed for humanities majors. In addition, 
several other geology courses are available without prerequisite for quali- 
fied students in humanities and science. 

The Geology Department has good library and laboratory facilities 
and houses the Frank J. Smiley collection of minerals, rocks, and fossils. 


Lower Division Courses 


i. PHysicaL GEoLocy. (Morris) Structure and composition of the earth, and 
the processes at work upon and beneath the earth’s surface. (3 lectures and 1 
two-hour laboratory. Several field trips required.) 4 units, first semester. 


2. HisroricaL GEoLocy. (Morris) Geologic history of the earth based on the 
succession of plants and animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures and 
2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 


3. Puysican MrIneratoGy. (LAWRENCE) Introduction to crystallography, 
crystal optics, and other physical properties necessary in identifying minerals 
and understanding their mode of origin. Use of polarizing microscope. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 1 or Combined Science 1. (1 lecture and 1 two-hour labora- 
tory period.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


4. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY, (LAWRENCE) Description and interpretation of the 
spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geology 2. (2 
lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 


5. PALEONToLoGy I. (Morris) Fundamental principles, with emphasis on 
the important groups of invertebrate fossils. Prerequisite: Geology 2. Open 
without prerequisite to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


Upper Division Courses 


100. THE Eartu AND Man. (THESTAFF) Major issues in geology selected for 
their significance in understanding the world around us. Evolution, earth- 
quakes, mineral resources and other topics of importance in our civilization 
and thinking. Primarily for non-geology majors. Prerequisite: Geology 1 or 
plots of the instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. Not given 
itt 1961-62. 
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102. CHemicaL MINERALOGY. (LAWRENCE) Study of the chemical basis of 
mineralogy in identification methods, in understanding mineralogical proc- 
esses, and as related to the origin and occurrence of the important rocks. (2 lec- 
tures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 


103. PETROLOGY. (LAWRENCE) Description and genesis of the igneous rocks 
and their metamorphic derivatives, through study in hand specimens and by 
petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 3, 102 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


104. PEtrotocy II. (morris) Description and genesis of the sedimentary 
rocks and their metamorphic derivatives, through study in hand specimens 
and by microscope. Emphasis on principles of stratigraphy and sedimentation. 
Prerequisite: Geology 103. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
3 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


105. GropuHysics, (BIRMAN) Selected topics in geology treated as processes of 
physics, Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory to physics 
majors, and to qualified chemistry and biology majors. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


106. GEOCHEMISTRY. (LAWRENCE) Selected topics in geology treated as proc- 
esses of chemistry. Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory 
to chemistry majors, and to qualified physics and biology majors. (2 lectures 
and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 


107. GEOBIOLOGY. (MorRIS) Selected topics in geology treated as processes of 
biology. Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory to biology 
majors, and to qualified physics and chemistry majors. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


108. PaLEonToLoGy II. (Morris) Morphology and evolution of invertebrates 
and vertebrates through geologic time. Prerequisite: Geology 5 or suitable 
biology courses. Open to qualified biology majors without prerequisite. (3 lec- 
tures.) 3 units, second semester. 


109. ADVANCED GENERAL GEOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Investigation of modern 
trends in geology as a quantitative science. Open without prerequisite to quall- 
fied majors in other sciences, (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. Not given in 
1961-62. 


110. SENIoR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A review of important literature in 
geology. Open only to senior geology majors. 1 unit, second semester. 


111-112. Fietp Groocy, (THE starF) Principles and techniques of geologic 
mapping. Detailed mapping of local areas, individual investigation of geologi- 
cal problems in the field, and the preparation of reports. Use of aerial photo- 
graphs and the plane table in the field. Prerequisite: Geology 4, 104. (4 lecture 
and Saturday field work.) 3 units per semester. 
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Proressor LINDGREN, Chairman 
Proressor Mox ProFessor RopEs 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssoR ROLLE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KROEBER 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for 
the understanding of social organization and the culture of the present 
and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the 
formation of judgments on current conditions in politics and economics. 
Selected courses in this department provide a desirable introduction to 
specialized training in the professions of Law, Public Administration, 
Foreign Service, Foreign Trade, and Teaching. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units of upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-one units shall be in this department. All majors are expected 
to include within these twenty-one units at least three units each from the 
American and European fields and three units of elective course work in 
addition to History 126, 144, 166 and 174. Additional courses to com- 
plete the major may be chosen from History (up to a maximum of thirty 
units) and from related courses, with the approval of the major adviser. 

History majors must plan their programs in the sophomore year in — 
consultation with a staff member who will act as adviser and whose 
approval is required for course changes. Such planning is necessary to 
insure proper distribution and to guarantee adequate preparation for 
the comprehensive examination. Details concerning the nature of this 
required examination are available from the chairman of the department. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


Honors: Majors in the department may qualify for Departmental Hon- 
ors for graduation through independent study, including a senior thesis. 
Consult the department chairman concerning details. 

Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred 
to the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 89. 

Special emphasis may be developed on studies in the regional history 
and culture of the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. 

A major emphasizing Diplomacy and World Affairs is offered in the | 
Department of Political Science. (See page 152). 
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Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


121. ANCIENT Hisrory. (LINDGREN) A study of aspects of Greek and Roman 
cultures, emphasizing those legacies transferred to western civilization. Open 
to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


122. Tue Mippie Acs, (LINDGREN) Europe 400-1350; the Barbarian Civi- 
lizations, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, Feudalism, 
Manorialism; the culture, institutions and political development of the High 
Middle Ages seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
second semester. 


123. THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (LINDGREN) Europe 1350-1648. 
Humanism and new horizons; heresies, protestant movements, and the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1961-62. 


124. From ABSOLUTISM To REVOLUTION. (LINDGREN) Continental Europe, 
1648-1799. Absolute Monarchy; enlightened despotism; colonial expansion; 
rationalism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the French Revolu- 
tion, 2 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1961-62. 


125. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (LINDGREN) Europe 1799-1914. 
Napoleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, imperialism, mate- 
rialism, and power politics. 3 writs, first semester. 


126. RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN History. (LINDGREN) Europe in 
the 20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; recent 
problems of Europe. 3 units, second semester. 


127. ENGLAND FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH. (LINDGREN) The development of 
England with special reference to the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
and culture upon the institutions and culture of the United States and mod- 
ern civilization. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1961-62. 


128. Hisrory or Moprern Russia. (LINDGREN) Russia since the period of 
Peter the Great to the present; stress on social, cultural, and economic trends 
of Imperial and Soviet Russian history. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1961-62. 


129. History or GERMANY. (RopES) Germany, 1493 to the present, with em- 
phasis on the later centuries. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of 
alternate years. 


131. CoLoniAL HispANic AMERICA. (KROEBER, ROLLE) From the discovery 
and conquests to the Wars of Independence. 2 umits, first sernester. 


132. REPUBLICAN HispANic AMERICA. (KROEBER) From the eve of independ- 
ence through the struggles for national stability to 1900. 2 units, second 
semester. 


133. TWENTIETH CENTURY HispANic AMERICA, (KROEBER) Changes in gov- 
ernment, economy, society, and aesthetic life since 1900. 3 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1961-62. 
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135. History or Mexico. (KROEBER) Mexico from Cortez to the present. 
2 units, first semester. 


141. THe CoLoniAL PEriop IN AMERICA. (ROLLE) British, French and Span- 
ish Empires in the Americas and the American revolutionary experience, 
1492-1783. 3 units, first sernester. 


142. THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION. (ROLLE) United States History, 1783 
to 1865. 3 units, second semester. 


143. RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM. (ROLLE) United States History, 
1865 to 1912. 3 urits, first semester. 


144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. (ROLLE) Progressivism, the two world 
wars, the great depression, and the new global foreign policy. 3 units, second 
semester. 


145. THe AMERICAN WEST. (ROLLE) ‘The migration of the American popu- 
lation from the Appalachian frontier to the Pacific Coast. 3 units, first semes- 
ter of alternate years. 


148. History oF CALIFORNIA. (ROLLE) The Spanish, Mexican and American 
periods, 2 units, second semester. 


161. History or CHINA. (MoK) History and development of Chinese culture 
and civilization from the earliest times to the present, emphasizing literature, 
philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese people. 3 units, first semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1961-62. 


163-164. History or CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND OCCI- 
DENT. (MOK) Contacts between the West and the East which have led to cul- 
tural infiltration and influences throughout the course of history. 3 units per 
semester. 


165. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE Far East, (Mok) History and 
development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic 
nations; the rise of nationalism and the independence of Asian countries. 
3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1961-62. 


166. THe Postwar Far East. (Mok) ‘The Far East in the postwar world, its 
recent history and current problems. 3 units, first semester. 


167. SocIAL AND CULTURAL History or East Asta. (MOK) A survey of East 
Asian culture and institutions with special reference to their development in 
China and India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. 3 units, 
second semester of alternate years. 


174. PRoBLEMS OF HisToRICAL STUDY AND RESEARCH. (KROEBER AND STAFF) A 
study of historical research and writing, stressing techniques, use of sources, 
great themes in historical writing, problems of interpreting history and the 
impact of various schools of historical knowledge upon the record of the past. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
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tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department except 121, 122, 127, 128, 120, 
174. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. ResEARCH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 1-4 units per semester. Normally, not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward any one degree. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. (ROLLE) Supervised individual 
research and intensive analysis of the social, cultural, political and economic 
backgrounds of America, domestically and internationally. 3 units per 
semester. 


213-214. SEMINARS IN EUROPEAN HiIsTory. (LINDGREN, RODES) Supervised in- 
dividual research in modern European History. 3 units per semester. History 
213 not given in 1961-62. 


221. SEMINAR IN Far EAsTERN History. (Mok) Studies in the Pacific Area. 
3 units, first semester. 


290. THEsis ror Master or Arts DEGREE. (THESTAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
DIKE 


ProFeEssor Ropes, Chairman 


From the Department of Art: Proressor YouNG, ASsocIATE PROFESSOR PERKINS. 

From the Department of English and Comparative Literature: ASsocIATE PRo- 
FEssoR Busacca, ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR OWEN, AssISTANT Proressor THOMP- 
son; Mr. Fercuson, /nstructor. 

From the Department of Foreign Languages: Mr. Frey, Instructor; Mr. At- 
KIRE, /nstructor. 

From the Department of History: ProrEssor LINDGREN, ProFEssor Mok, Asso- 
CIATE Pro¥Fessor ROLLE. | 

From the Department of History of Civilization: Associate PRroFEssor KroE- 
BER. . 

From the Department of Music: Assoc1ATE PRo¥FEssor JoNEs, AssocIATE Pro- 
FESSOR LAURIDSEN. 

From the Department of Philosophy and Religion: ProFEssor GLoYN, ASsoct- 
ATE ProFessor LAKE, ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR BREDENBERG, ASSISTANT PROFES- 
sor LoFTSGORDON. 

From the Department of Political Science: PRorEssor McKE vey, PRoFEssor 
ReaTuH, AssociaATE Proressor Brown; Mr. Levine, /nstructor. 

From the Department of Psychology: Assoc1atE Proressorn MAHLER, Associ- 
ATE PROFESSOR JACOBS. 


From the Department of Sociology: AssocIATE PRoFESsoR SHELDON. 


An integrated study of Western Civilization is given in cooperation with 
the departments listed above. Using history as the unifying principle, 
each historical stage is considered in terms of man’s social, religious, 
economic and political developments and his artistic, musical and literary 
achievements. 


1. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) From the period of the pre-Greek 
cultures of the Near East to the Renaissance in the sixteenth century. 
Required of freshmen. 5 units, first semester. 


2. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) The period from the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth century. This 
course satisfies the California State Legislature’s requirement on the United 
States Constitution. Required of freshmen. 5 units, second semester. 


3. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) ‘The nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries through World War I. This course fulfills the California State Leg- 
islature’s requirement in United States History. Required of sophomores. 6 
units, first semester. 


4. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) Current developments in interna- 
tional relations and political history, recent intellectual history, contempo- 
rary social problems, and trends in the humanities both in Europe and in the 
United States. Included is an examination on California State and Local Gov- 
ernment which fulfills the California State Legislature’s requirement in this 
subject. Required of sophomores. 6 units, second semester. 
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ProFEssor SEEKINS, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFEsSOR BARNES ASSOCIATE ProFEssor CULLEY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SMITH Mr. Rosertson, Instructor 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the neces- 
sary mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, 
(3) to give preparation to those students who look toward professional 
mathematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government 
service, or in industrial applications. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
three units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 103, 
£11, 114, 115, 117, 121, 199. In general, twelve of the remaining units 
should be taken outside the field of mathematics. The specific courses are 
chosen in consultation with the major adviser following a tentative pro- 
gram planned at the beginning of the junior year. 

The comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year is based 
on the individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the con- 
sent of the major department, may satisfy this requirement by the com- 
pletion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. This project is to be started no later than the beginning of the 
senior year. 


Prerequisite to the major: Mathematics 4, 5, and 6. 


Students thinking of taking mathematics are urged to try to schedule it 
their freshman year. Otherwise scheduling difficulties may make it dif- 
ficult to complete a satisfactory program. Prospective freshmen are urged 
to prepare thoroughly in high school so they may qualify for Mathe- 
matics 4. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
celve credit toward the General Secondary Credential or toward the 
degree of Master of Arts in other departments for courses 103-122. (See 
pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 
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Lower Division Courses 


3. Inrropucrory MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS. (THE STAFF) Integrated funda- 
mentals of college algebra, trigonometry and finite mathematics. 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. 


4. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcuuus I. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of the department. 4 units, first semester. 


5. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcu.us II. (tHE starr) Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 4 or equivalent. 4 units, each semester. 


6. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcutus III. (THE stTaFF) Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 5 or equivalent. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Mathematics 101, 119, and 
130: Mathematics 6 or permission of the instructor. 


101. MATHEMATICS FOR SOCIAL SCIENTISTS. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Satis- 
factory score on departmental examination in. Algebra, or Mathematics 3. 3 
units, first semester. 


103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, (THE STAFF) | 3 units, each semester. 


107. NuMERICAL ANALYsISs. (SMITH) Methods used in preparing problems 
for solution on modern computing machines. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. 
3 units, first semester. 


111. HicgHER GEOMETRY I. (BARNES) 3 units, first sernester of alternate years. 


112. Hicner GEoMETRY II. (BARNES) Prerequisite: Mathematics 111. 3 units, 
second semester of alternate years. 


114. ADVANCED CALCULUS I. (THESTAFF) 3 units, first semester. 


115. ADVANCED Caucuuus II. (THE stTaFF) Prerequisite: Mathematics 114. 3 
units, each semester. 


116. ADVANCED Catcutus III. (sEEKINS) 3 units, second semester. 
117. PROBABILITY. (SMITH) 3 writs, second semester. 


119. STATISTICS. (CULLEY) Comprehensive study of measures of central 
tendency, variation, the normal curve, significance of differences and linear 
correlation. Identical with Education 119. 3 units, each semester. 


121. HicHEerR ALGEsRA I. (SEEKINS) 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1961-62. 

122. HicgHER ALGEBRA II. (sEEKINS) 3 units, second semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1961-62. 


130. Basic Concepts or MATHEMATICS. (SEEKINS) Open to sophomores. Pre- 
requisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 units, second semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1961-62. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR, (SEEKINS) Open only to mathematics majors. 2 units, 
second semester. 
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MUSIC 


ProFEssor Swan, Chairman 
ProFeEssor Gross ASSOCIATE ProFEssor FRoDSHAM! 
ASSOCIATE PrRoFEssor JONES AssocrIaTE Proressor LAURIDSEN 


ASSOCIATE Prorressorn McKERNAN 
By Special Appointment: Mr. ALLER, Mr. v1 Tuttio, Mr. Garsipg, 
Miss Grsson, Mr. Maver, Mr. Now un, Mn. PricuHArb, Dr. Roserts, 
Mr. Sasin, Miss ScHoENFELD, Mr. Stevens, Mr.TzerKko 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 
performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. 
The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; indi- 
vidual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and 
other instruments; and group instruction is offered in choral and instru- 
mental organizations. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an 
essential part of the program of this department. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
indicated: 


Required of majors in Composition and Performance: Music 104, 105, 
106, 129, 130. Additional units will be chosen according to one of the 
following fields of emphasis: 
(A) Composition: Music 135, 136, 205 (for four units), 206, 14.1, 14.2. 
(B) PERFORMANCE: 
Recital: Music 102, 122, 141, 142, 143, 144, and elective units. 
Choral Conducting: Music 131, 132, 141, 142, 233, B34, 151% 
Instrumental Conducting: Music 134, 135, 135L, 136L, 235, 236, 
141, 14.2. 
Required of Public School Music Majors (for Elementary Credential): 
Music 104, 105, 122, 132, 134, 135L, 1 36L, two units of upper division 
ensemble music, one unit of upper division voice, Education 123, and 
other courses in Education as listed on page 104. (Vote: One unit of lower 
division piano must be completed to satisfy this particular music option. 


Music 13 is not required of students enrolled in the Public School Music 
major. ) 


On leave of absence, second semester, 1961-62. 
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Of the remaining twelve units in the major, six shall be chosen from 
the Department of Music and six from related fields after consultation 
with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the required courses specified under each of the above options. Under 
options A or B, the student is required also to demonstrate musical ability 
through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition in larger 
or cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or training 
and presenting in concert an ensemble group. 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13, and an elementary knowl- 
edge of piano. Students unable to establish piano proficiency are required 
to register for Music 31-33 or Music 41-44. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
plete a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements 
for a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is 
required also for this credential, including Education 124 and 138. For 
further information, see pages 110-111. A statement of music courses to 
be completed by candidates for this credential may be secured from the 
chairman of the department. 


THEORETICAL Music 


Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. (MCKERNAN) ‘Training in listening, 
based on recognizing and locating particular musical values at actual hear- 
ings of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the 
History of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 urtits, first semester. 


11-12. Bastc Ear TRAINING AND BEGINNING HARMONY. (LAURIDSEN) ‘Triad 
structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. (5 hours per week.) 3 units per semester. 


13. LITERATURE AND Mareriats. (Gross) An integrated course, combining 
work in advanced harmony, music history and counterpoint. Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12. 4 units, first semester. 


15-16. Mustcat Criticism. (THE STAFF) Attendance at a bi-weekly assem- 
bly with required analyses, reports, and discussions. Required of all music 
majors. No credit. 1 hour bi-weekly per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


100. Music oF THE CrassicaL PEriop, (JoNEs) The music of Bach, Handel, | 
Haydn and Mozart, planned particularly for the non-music major. Open to 
sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 
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102. Music 1n AMErIcA, (LAURIDSEN) <A non-technical course designed pri- 
marily for the student who wishes to improve his appreciation of contemporary 
music. Prerequisite: Upper division standing. 2 units, second semester. 


104. LITERATURE AND Mareriazs. (Gross) A continuation of course work 
offered in Music 13. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13. 4 units, 
second semester. 


105-106. LirrraTurE AND Marertats. (Gross) An integrated course continu- 
ing work in form analysis, criticism and history. Prerequisite: Music 13, 104. 
4 units first semester, 2 units second semester. 


108. Music or THE Romantic PeErrop. (Jones) The music of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, planned particularly for the non-music 
major. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given 
in 1961-62. 


120. MusicraNsuip For ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (MCKERNAN) Elementary 
theory and music reading. Open to sophomores. 4 units, first semester. 


122. SIGHTSINGING AND DicTaTION. (MCKERNAN) Scale structure; intervals 
and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from printed 
scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Marrriats anp Mernops or Treacuinc Music In THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, (FRODSHAM, MCKERNAN) Identical with Education 123. Students 
who wish credit for this course toward the General Elementary Credential 
should register under Music. This course or equivalent required of all candi- 
dates for the General Elementary Teaching Credential. Prerequisite: Music 
120, or equivalent, 2 units, each semester. 


124. MAtTErtats AND Metuops or TEACHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM) Practical problems in organizing, teaching and presenting sec- 
ondary school repertory. Assignments in observation and ten weeks of teach- 
ing. Identical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit for this 
course toward teaching credentials should register under Education. Prerequt- 
site: candidacy for a state teaching credential, Music 11-1 2, membership in an 
ensemble group. 2-4 units, first semester. Special fee for student teaching: 
$20.00 and $4.00 State Compensation Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 


129-130. SurvEY or Music Lirerature. (THE starr) A laboratory for the 
study of performance materials. 1 unit per semester. 


131. Caurcu Music. (rropsHAmM) Historical development of church music 
and liturgy. Attendance required at designated services as basis of bi-weekly 
written reports. 3 units, first semester. 


132. CHoraL ConpucTING. (swAN) Principles and problems; choir organiza- 
tion. 2 units, second semester. 


134. ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING. (JONES) Technique of the baton; discussion 
of principles and problems, and drill in their practical application. 2 units, 
second semester. 


135. ORCHESTRATION. (JonES) Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; 


arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13. 2 units, first 
Semester. 
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136. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION. (JoNEs) Study of scoring for orchestral in- 
struments; arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13 and 135. 
2 units; second semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


135L-136L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LaBoRATORY. (MCKERNAN, 
JONES) Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Either half 
may be taken separately. Prerequisite: Music 13. 1 unit per semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate 
students may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for Music 105-106, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 135L-136L, and 
courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 131, 135, 136 are 
accepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree. (See pages 
75-81 for general regulations governing graduate study.) Qualified sen- 
iors may enroll in graduate courses with consent of the instructor. 


205-206. CoMPOSITION SEMINAR. (Gross) Original work and parallel study 
in Variations, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; advanced orchestration. 
Prerequisite: Music 104 or approved equivalent. Either half may be taken sep- 
arately. 2-4 units per semester. 


212. History or Music Seminar. (Gross) The great art periods in music; 
their influence on music today. Modern music; national music. Problems in 
appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 105- 
106. 2 or 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


233-234. CuoraL Music Seminar. (swan) Studies in interpretation and 
advanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal 
methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 132 or equivalents established 
by examination. 2 units per semester. 


235-236. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEMINAR. (JONES) Studies in instrumental 
literature. Analysis and interpretation. Rehearsal procedures, score reading 
and instrumental accompanying. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 134, 
135L-136L or equivalents established by examination. 2 units per semester. 


290. THEsts For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF). Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


APPLIED Music 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts on authorization of the chairman of 
the department and may complete such registration (1) for individual 
lessons by passing the requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and 
(2) for membership in the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts 
as announced. One unit of credit may then be earned for each half-hour 
lesson, or for each group, but not more than three in any one term, nor 
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more than a total of sixteen toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond 
the first six units will be valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal 
number of units in theoretical music. Piano classes meet for two hours 
weekly and students may earn one unit of credit per semester after a 
satisfactory proficiency has been established. A maximum of three unils 
is allowed for such study. 


Lower Division Courses 


(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 138). 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34. Ciass Lessons 

40, 41, 42, 43, 44. INDIVIDUAL LEssons 

50, 51, 52, 53, 54. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Upper Division Courses 


130, 131, 132, 133, 134. CLass Lessons 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144. INDIVIDUAL LEssons 
150, 151, 152, 153, 154. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Graduate Courses 


240, 24,1, 242, 243, 244. INDIVIDUAL LEsSsons 
250, 251, 252, 253, 254. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Instruction is available in the following fields: 


PIANO ALLER, TZERKO, PRICHARD 
*ORGAN MADER 
VOICE FRODSHAM, GIBSON, LAURIDSEN, ROBERTS, SWAN 
VIOLIN GROSS, SCHOENFELD 
Bassoon NOWLIN 
CELLO DI TULLIO 
CLARINET SABIN 
FLUTE STEVENS 
OBoE GARSIDE 
OruER INSTRUMENTS THE STAFF 
GLEE CLUBS SWAN 
ORCHESTRA JONES 
CoLLeGE CnHoir SWAN 
BAND MCKERNAN 
INsTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES GROSS, JONES, MCKERNAN 


*Present limited facilities preclude the instruction and practice time for more than 
fifteen organ students on the campus. Students will be admitted to the department by ex- 
amination. Preference will be given to beginning students who demonstrate the best 
Piano and musical background, and to organ students who possess the greatest aptitude 
for their instrument. 
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PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained from the chairman of the depart- 
ment. These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as on 
accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be accepted 
if authorized by the chairman of the department. These tests must be 
passed prior to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. Con- 
sult department for schedule of tests offered during registration week each 
semester. 


APPLIED Music wiTHout CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the college when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment 
of fees as listed below. 


Music FEEs 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 


One half-hour lesson, weekly (fifteen lessons in the semester) ........ $75.00 — 
Piano class lesson, two hours weekly, fee to each individual .......... 15.00 | 
*Practice Fee for Use of Piano : 

One hour daily (five days per week) .................---eeeue 7.50 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ....................-- 9.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Studio Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (ome weekly) ...................0-- 5.00 © 
“Practice Fee for Use of Music Choral Room Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ....................000- 5.00 

Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... 5.00 


“One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with the — 


payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who need 
time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
DIKE 


ProFeEssor GLoyn, Chairman 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAKE AssocIATE ProFressor JossELYN 
AssociIATE Proressor BEEBE 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BREDENBERG ASSISTANT Proressor LorrsGoRDON 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment of $100,000 and by the 
Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. In addition, the income from the 
Hunter and the Harvey Roney Memorial endowment funds, which total 
$2,145, is available for support of the Chaplain’s office. 

Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 
tion to the problems of personal and social life. 

The major in Philosophy is a suitable preparation for graduate work 
in many fields, but particularly in law, the social sciences, the humanities, 
and religion. The major in Religious Education is designed to meet the 
needs of students planning to work as directors of or assistants in Christian 
Education. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Philos- 
ophy 101-102, 123 or 147, 124, 126, and 145. The remaining twelve units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses 
oifered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this 
selection. 

The comprehensive examination will cover the work included in the 
twenty-four units of upper division work listed above for the major. 


Prerequisite to the major: Philosophy 1 and 25. 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Reli- 
gion 122, 128, 154, 155, and Philosophy 101-102 and 104. The remaining 
twelve units may include Music 131 and courses selected from other 
departments in consultation with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
of upper division work selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 and one course in Literature of the 
Bible. 
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MAJOR IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be the following: Religion 101, 
102, 122, 133, 155, 157, 158, and Philosophy 104. The remaining twelve 
units may be chosen, in consultation with the major adviser, from Art 
112, Education 102, Music 131, Psychology 121, Sociology 102, Speech 
101, and other courses selected in view of the graduate work students 
anticipate. 

The comprehensive examination will be based on the units specified 
from courses in Religion. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 14.7 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 
majors. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate 


study. ) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PHILOSOPHY. (LOFTSGORDON, GLOYN) ‘The terms, con- 
cepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 3 units, 
each semester. 


25. Locic. (LOFTSGORDON) Formal logic, the proposition and the syllogism; 
introduction to symbolic logic, truth-tables, rules of inference and replace- 
ment, propositional functions; the functions of language, informal fallacies; 
induction, the logic of scientific method. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. History oF PuHiLosopHy. (GLoyN) Development of European 
thought through the work of the principal philosophers. First semester: early 
Greek to the Renaissance; second semester: from the Renaissance to the 20th 
Century. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


104. PHiLosopHy oF RELIGION. (GLOYN) A study of some of the perennial 
problems of religion: conceptions of God, the problem of evil, the relation of 
religion to scientific inquiry, the nature of religious experience, analysis of re- 
ligious language. 3 urits, first semester. 


121. THe Maxine or tHE Mopern Minp. (GLoyn) An analytical survey of 
the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philoso- 
phy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 
3 units, each semester. 


123. Eruics. (Lorrscorpon) A critical consideration of philosophies of eval- 
uation, both classical and contemporary. Treatment is given both to the tradi- 
tional search for a universal moral standard and to present-day metaethical 
theory. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 
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124. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHIES. (LOFTSGORDON) An analysis of contempo- 
rary philosophic movements, principally Idealism, Existentialism, Realism, 
Logical Atomism, Logical Positivism, and ordinary language philosophy. 3 
units, first semester. 


126. PHiLosopHy oF ScIENCE. (GLoyN) An examination of some basic prob- 
lems inherent in the nature of scientific inquiry and scientific knowledge: the 
construction and validation of scientific hypotheses and theories, the role of 
logic and mathematics in empirical science, types of scientific explanation and 
understanding, the relevance of science to valuation. Prerequisite: Philosophy 
1 or permission of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


131-132. ORIENTAL PuiLosopHy. (MoK*) The more important thinkers and 
schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought and life of the 
Orient. First semester: Indian philosophy; second semester: Chinese philoso- 
phy. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


145. ReceENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. (LOFTSGORDON) Presentation and an- 
alysis of the outstanding developments of American philosophic thought since 
1867. Prerequisite: Philosophy 101, 102, and 124, or permission of instructor. 3 
units, second semester. 


147. PuiLosopuy oF History. (————— ) _ Studies in the problems of method, 
knowledge and philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Philosophy or history 
major or permission of instructor. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


148. AESTHETICS. (-———) Examination of the main classical and contem- 
porary theories of art. The nature of aesthetic experience and aesthetic evalu- 
ation. Applications in art, music, and literature. Prerequisite: Philosophy 1 or 
one course in either theoretical art or theoretical music. 3 units, second semes- 
ter. Not given in 1961-62. 


RELIGION 
Lower Division Courses 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE. (BEEBE, BREDENBERG, JOSSELYN, LAKE) A survey 
of Biblical Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special atten- 
tion to historical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, 
the development of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values 
of the Bible for our day. 4 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND New TESTAMENTS. (BEEBE, LAKE) A 
more thorough study than in Religion 1 of the literature of the Old Testament 
for the first semester and of the New Testament for the second semester. Not 
open for credit to students who have credit for Religion 1. Religion 101 is pre- 
requisite to 102. 3 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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122. Psycuo.tocicaL ASPEcTs oF RELIGION. (BEEBE) Religious faith, belief, 
experience, and practices in terms of psychological understanding. Special 
emphasis on the development of religious personality. Prerequisite: Religion 
1, 101 or 102. 3 units, second semester. 


128. Tur Wortwp’s Livine RELIGIONS. (JOSSELYN) The living religions of the 
world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 3 units, first semes- 
ter. 


132. BrBLicAL ARCHAEOLOGY. (LAKE) Discussion of archaeological methods 
and discoveries in the Near East and Egypt, with special reference to Biblical 
History. 3 units, second semester. 


133. MEN AND IpEAs IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (LAKE) A study of the thought 
of some of Christianity’s outstanding representatives: Paul, Augustine, 
Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Schleiermacher, et al. 3 units, first 
semester. 


154. CHRISTIAN ErHics. (BREDENBERG) An endeavor to answer the ques- 
tion: ‘““What is the Christian ethic with regard to: sex, marriage, vocation, 
social policy, economics, politics, international relations?” Field trips. Pre- 
requisite: Religion 1, 101 or 102. 3 units, second semester. 


155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (JOSSELYN) A study of reli- 
gious thinkers (Tillich, Niebuhr, et al.) and schools of religious thought (Fun- 
damentalism, Orthodoxy, Liberalism, Neo-Orthodoxy) which are dominant 
in contemporary America. 3 units, second semester, 


157. BrsticAL FouNDATIONS OF THE WorK OF THE CHURCH, (BEEBE) A study 
of Biblical Theology as it applies to the contemporary work of the church. 
Prerequisite: Religion 1, 101 or 102. 3 units, first semester. 


158. LEADERSHIP IN THE CHURCH. (BEEBE) A study of the church’s work, 
with emphasis upon the leadership qualities of some modern churchmen such 
as: John Witherspoon, Horace Bushnell, Walter Rauschenbusch, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Albert Schweitzer, et al. Prerequisite: Religion 1, 101 or 102. 3 
units, first semester. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIKE 


ASSOCIATE ProFessor BurkKE, Chairman 


ASSISTANT ProFeEssor DENNIS ASSISTANT PRoFEssor DUNLAP 
Mr. Coxer, /mstructor Miss ANDERSON, /nstructor 
Mr. ScHweEnkK, /nstructor Mrs. BarBer, /mstructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: 
(1) to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a 
variety of physical education activities in the required and elective serv- 
ice courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and compe- 
tition in the voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram; (3) to provide professional training for students seeking to quality 
themselves for positions in public school teaching in health and physical 
education or in school and municipal recreation leadership; (4) to pro- 
vide opportunities for those interested in these areas to acquire skills, 
techniques, methods and principles which enable them to serve their 
communities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth agencies. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than twenty- 
four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. The re- 
mainder shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser from 
course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from 
related departments. 

The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be Physical Edu- 
cation 101-104, (Men), 105, 106, 120-121 (women), 138, 136, 160; Edu- 
cation 110 and 132. 


Prerequisite to the major: Combined Science 1, 2, 3; Biology 55; Psy- 
chology 1; Physical Education 1, 4, 51-55, 71. 


All applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Physical Edu- 
cation are required to complete, in addition to the requirements in Phys- 
ical Education courses, twenty-three units in Education, including Educa- 
tion 119, 110 (or 142 and 144), 120, 130, 132, 162, and 203, and must 
possess valid American Red Cross Water Safety and First Aid certificates. 
For further information concerning this credential and the General Sec- 
ondary Credential, see pages 110-111. 

Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 
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toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for Physical 
Education 120, 121, 138, 159, and 160. See pages 75-81 for general regu- 
lations governing graduate work. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITY COURSES 


All freshmen are required to take an activity course twice weekly during 
the first year. Physical Education A (Basic Swimming) and Physical 
Education B (Basic Skills) are required, except that those who satisfy 
minimum proficiency standards for either course may substitute elec- 
tive activity courses. An additional two units may be offered, on an elec- 
tive basis, toward graduation during any of the following six semesters. 


A. Bastc SWIMMING. (THE STAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 


B. Basic SKILLS, (THE STAFF) Men: Gymnastic and sport skills; analysis of 
body type, body weight, posture, and physical fitness status. Women: Sport 
skills, dance, and body mechanics. 1 unit, each semester. 


ELECTIVE ACTIVITY COURSES 


1-50. Aquatic Activities, GyMNastic Activities, RayTHmic ACTIVITIES, 
INDIVIDUAL Sports, TEAM Sports. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental Col- 
lege Bulletin for specific offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES COURSES FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION MAJors 


51. Masors’ AcTIVITIES. (THESTAFF) Soccer, speedball, and speedaway; golf; 
basketball (men) and body mechanics (women). 1 unit. Not given in 1961-62. 


52. Magsors’ AcTIvVITIES. (THE STAFF) Heavy apparatus; field hockey (wom- 
en) and wrestling (men); folk dance. 1 unit, first semester. 


53. Masors’ ActTivitTiEs. (THE STAFF) Archery and volleyball; softball; ball- 
handling, games, and relays. 1 unit, second semester. 


54. Magsors’ AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) Stunts, tumbling, and pyramids; foot- — 
ball (men) and basketball (women); social dance. 1 unit. Not given in 
1961-62. 


55. Masors’ AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) ‘Tennis; badminton; track and field 
(men) and modern dance (women). 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 
1961-62. | 
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ACADEMIC COURSES 
Lower Division Courses 


61. First Arp, (DENNIS) American Red Cross standard and advanced course. 
1 unit, second semester. 


71. PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH, (COKER) 2 units, first semester. 


95. SPorTS FOR WoMEN, (ANDERSON) 2 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101. FooTBALL THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (SCHWENK) 2 units, first semester. 
102. BASKETBALL THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (DUNLAP) 2 units, first semester. 
103. BASEBALL THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (DUNLAP) 2 units, second semester. 


104. [RACK THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (COKER) Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
second semester. 


105. Mrernops 1n Puystcan Epucation. (scHWENK) General methods of 
teaching physical education at all school levels, with emphasis on the junior 
and senior high school levels. 3 units, first semester. 


106. SUPERVISED TEACHING. (BURKE, ANDERSON) Experience in planning, 
teaching, testing, and grading in the college required activity courses for 
freshmen, under supervision of regular faculty members. Prerequisite: Physi- 
cal Education 105 completed or in progress. 2 units, first semester. 


107. Mreruops 1n PuysicaL Epucation, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (ANDERSON) 
Methods and materials for conducting physical education, including creative 
rhythms, dances and games; supervised teaching and public school observa- 
tion. Identical with Education 107. Students who wish credit toward the 
General Elementary Credential for this course should register under Physi- 
cal Education. 2 units, each semester. 


120. DaANcE ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY. (BARBER) Organic analysis of 
choreography emphasizing individual and group problems. Prerequisite: per- 
mission of the instructor and/or beginning contemporary dance. 3 units, first 
Semester. 


121. Dancr TECHNIQUES AND METHODOLOGY. (BARBER) Survey of historical 
and contemporary forms; adaptation to secondary school teaching. Prerequi- 
site: permission of the instructor and/or beginning contemporary dance. 2 
units, second semester. 


122. Dance WorxksSHOP FoR PRODUCTION, (BARBER) Prerequisite: permission 
of the instructor. 1 unit, each semester. 


136. MreasuREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PuysicAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH, 
(BURKE) Criteria for tests. Survey of standard tests. Construction of tests. 
Experience in administering tests, evaluating results, and grading students 
in field situations. Jo be taken concurrently with Physical Education 106. 
Prerequisite: Education 119. 1 unit, first semester. 
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138. KiNEsSIOLOGY AND PHysIoLoGy oF EXERCISE, (BURKE) ‘The study of joint 
and muscle action. Mechanical and physiological analysis of human perform- 
ance. Prerequisite: Biology 55 completed or in progress. 4 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1961-62. 


142. ComMuNITY RECREATION. (DENNIS) ‘Theory and practice in community 
recreation leadership. 2 units, first semester. 


159. ADAPTED PuysicAL EDUCATION. (BURKE) Sub-medical therapeutic exer- 
cise. Organization, methods, and materials for adapting exercise to the needs 
of recuperating individuals, emphasizing ethical cooperation with the medi- 
cal profession. Prerequisite: Physical Education 138. 2 units, second semester. 


160. FoUNDATIONS OF PuysicAL EDUCATION. (DUNLAP) A survey of the his- 
torical, sociological, psychological, and biological bases for health education 
and physical education, including a comparison of historic programs and a 
critique of modern trends. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


171. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. (SCHWENK) Includes 
visitations and observations in the public schools. 2 units, second semester. 
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AssociaTE ProFressor Hunson, Acting Chairman 
ProFressor BOLLMAN ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR SEGALL 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor NELSON ASSISTANT PRoFESsorR ELLIOTT 


The Department of Physics offers a two-year introductory sequence of 
courses stressing fundamental procedures in analytical physics to form 
a foundation for work in the upper division and to serve students major- 
ing in the sciences. Physics 7-8, a one-year terminal course without calcu- 
lus, is offered for students who plan to enter the medical profession and 
for the general student who desires an understanding of the basic con- 
cepts of classical and modern physics. 

In the upper division the aim is to supply a group of courses essential 
for professional work in physics and for entrance to graduate schools for 
those who plan to continue their studies after graduation. 

The program for majors provides also for entrance into the School of 
Engineering of Columbia University or the California Institute of Tech- 
nology under the Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engi- 
neering should consult pages 87-88 for details of these plans. 


Major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 
103, 106, 107, 108, 109, 111, 112, 116, and Mathematics 114, and fissibhe 
remaining units shall be selected in consultation with the adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in physics will be in two parts: (a) an 
examination covering twenty-four units from upper division courses in 
physics listed above for the major and (b) the Advanced Test in physics 
administered by the Educational Testing Service as part of the Graduate 
Record Examinations. The student is charged a fee by the Educational 
Testing Service for this latter examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 41% or equivalent, and 
Mathematics 4, 5,6, and 103. 


HONORs: On permission of the staff, selected senior students who show 
evidence of ability to carry on individual investigation may be permitted 
to present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
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receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for all upper 
division courses. See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing gradu- 
ate work. 


Lower Division Courses 


Trigonometry is prerequisite to all lower division courses. 


1. GENERAL Puysics. (HUDSON) A basic course involving a rigorous analyti- 
cal study of fundamental concepts of statics and dynamics and the conserva- 
tion laws. Mathematics 4 must be taken concurrently. (2 lectures). 2 units, 
first semester. 


2. GENERAL Puysics. (HUDSON) A continuation of the material in Physics 1 
and an introduction to special relativity. Prerequisite: Mathematics 4 and 
Physics 1. Mathematics 5 must be taken concurrently. (2 lectures.) 2 units, 
second semester. 


3. GENERAL Puysics. (NELSON) Kinetic theory, heat and thermodynamics. 
The origin and nature of waves. Propagation, interference, diffraction and 
polarization phenomena. Prerequisite: Physics 2 and Mathematics 5. Mathe- 
matics 6 must be taken concurrently. (4 lectures.) 4 units, first semester. 


3L. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) Selected experiments in me- 
chanics, heat and sound. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. 


4. GENERAL Puysics. (SEGALL) Electricity and magnetism, electrical cir- 
cuits, introduction to atomic and nuclear physics. Prerequisite: Physics 3 and 
Mathematics 6. 4 units, second semester. 


4L. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) Selected experiments in electri- 
cal measurements, optics and electronics. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 
unit, second semester. 


7-8. Basic Puysics. (ELLIOTT) Basic principles of classical and modern 
physics. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory 
period.) 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L, or equivalent, and Mathematics 6 are prerequisite 
to all upper division courses. 


101. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES. (THE STAFF) Certain machine shop tech- 
niques essential to physical research: metal working, welding, soldering, glass- 
blowing. Prerequisite: permission of the instructor. (1 lecture and 1 three-hour 
laboratory period.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


102. NucLEAR Puysics LABoRATORY. (NELSON AND ELLIOTT) Selected experi- 
ments in nuclear physics and reactor characteristics. Prerequisite: Physics 107. 
Physics 108 should be taken concurrently. (4 lecture and 1 three-hour labora- 
tory period.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 
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103. ADVANCED Puystcs LaBorarory. (NELSON AND SEGALL) Selected experi- 
ments in modern physics. Prerequisite: Physics 102. (1 lecture and 1 three- 
hour laboratory period.) 2 units, first semester. 


106. Puystcan Optics, (eLLIoTT) The wave nature of light. Propagation, in- 
terference, diffraction and polarization phenomena. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


107. Mopern Puysics I. (Hupson) Nuclear Physics. Mathematics 103 
should be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


108. Moprrn Puysics II. (Hupson) Atomic physics and introduction to 
quantum mechanics. Prerequisite: Physics 107, and Mathematics 103. 
(3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


109. ELvecrromacnetic Turory I, (seGaALL) A mathematical study of elec- 
trostatics and electrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103 and 114 and 
Physics 112. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


110. ELECTROMAGNETIC THrEory II. (sEGALL) - Prerequisite: Physics 109 
(3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


111. Marnemarticau Puysics I. (NELson) Advanced mathematical methods 
used in physics with special emphasis on analytical mechanics. Mathematics 
103 must be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


112. MarnematicaL Puysics II. (NELson) Prerequisite: Physics 111 and 
Mathematics 103. Mathematics 114 should be taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 
3 units, second semester. 


113-114. SENIon SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Selected topics for study. Prerequt- 
site: Senior standing. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


116. THERMODYNAMIcs AND INTRODUCTORY STATISTICAL MECHANICS. CEEe 
uiotr) The thermodynamic relations and their consequences, An introduc- 
tion to Boltzmann and quantum statistics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. (3 
lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


118. ELEMENTARY Quantum Mecnanics. (sEGALL) An introduction to 
quantum mechanics, including operators, harmonic oscillator, hydrogen atom, 
plane wave scattering. Prerequisite: Physics 108. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
semester. 
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Proresson McKetvey, Chairman ProFEssor REATH 
VISITING PRoFEssor Fis? 
ASsOcIATE ProFEsson BROWN Mr. Levine, /nstructor 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended 
to provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizen- 
ship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, 
private and public administration whether domestic or international, 
politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, journalism, or teaching and research, 

The department offers two majors: (1) Political Science, and (2) 
Diplomacy and World Affairs. Neither major is designed to complete 
professional training. 

Opportunities are presented each year for a limited number of stu- 
dents, selected on a competitive basis, to work in various internship pro- 
grams with public agencies. Such positions are of particular interest to. 
those considering public service as a career, but offer to other students a 
means of supplementing formal classroom training with practical expe- 
rience in governmental management. In some instances, academic credit 
may be arranged for participation in these programs. | 

Occidental is one of a limited group of liberal arts colleges invited by 
the American University in Washington, D.C., to take part in its Wash- | 
ington Semester Program, an opportunity to spend a term in the capital 
studying and observing the national government in action. The appoint- | 
ment is restricted to students in their junior year and selection is based 
upon demonstrated abilities in scholarship and leadership. Instructional 
costs are covered by tuition paid to Occidental College. Charges for room, 
board, travel and incidental expenses must be met by the appointee. Stu- 
dents wishing to be considered for appointment should apply to the 
Chairman of the Department of Political Science. 

The major in Diplomacy and World Affairs has been augmented by 
the endowment of a professorship in this field by Mrs. Stuart Chevalier 
in honor of her late husband under an agreement establishing the Stuart 
Chevalier Program in Diplomacy and World Affairs. This gift makes pos- 
sible an enrichment of undergraduate instruction in the fields of inter- 
national relations, law, economics, and the problems of foreign service. 
It also permits graduate instruction in the practical and professional 
aspects of diplomacy. | 

Offerings in the field of diplomacy and foreign affairs are further 
strengthened by a fund given by Mrs. Arthur Martin. 


1First semester only. 
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Students especially interested in Latin American Affairs are referred 
to the interdepartmental major in this field as outlined on page 89. 
Emphasis may be developed also on studies in the regional history and 
culture of the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico (see courses listed 
in this department, and under the department of History). 


major: Both majors in this department require thirty-six units from 
upper division courses, twenty of which must be from Political Science. 
The remaining sixteen units may be selected, in consultation with the 
department chairman, from other courses in this department up to a 
maximum of thirty units, or from upper division courses in related fields. 


FOR THE MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Required courses include Political 
Science 151, 152, 154, 155 and 159. 


Prerequisite to the major in Political Science: History of Civilization 
1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


FOR THE MAJOR IN DIPLOMACY AND WORLD AFFaIRS: Required courses in- 
clude Political Science 151, 152, 155, 166 and 168; Economics 102 and 
1441. Political Science 211 is strongly recommended. Students choosing 
this major are urged to take advanced work in one foreign language, and 
to take History 125, 126, 143 and 144. 


Prerequisite to the major in Di plomacy and World Affairs: History of 
Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent; Economics 1-2. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include the 
required courses specified above, and courses selected in consultation with 
the department chairman. 


Honors: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at gradua- 
tion through completion of a program including independent research 
and a senior thesis. Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PotiTIcAL SCIENCE. (MCKELVEY AND REATH) The nature 
and methods of political science, the theory of the state, the organization of 
the “free state} the characteristics of the authoritarian and totalitarian states, 
and basic problems involved in the relations among states. 3 units, each 
semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


146. War anv Peace: Diplomacy 1940-46. (FEIS) 3 units, first semester. 
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148. Tue Baririse COMMONWEALTH IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (BROWN) 
Commonwealth relations and the major problems of democracy in the Com- 
monwealth, the role of the Commonwealth in international organization. 3 
units, first semester. 


151. GOVERNMENT AND Po.itics oF EuRoPE. (MCKELVEY) A comparative 
analysis of the political institutions and political processes of certain foreign 
democracies and dictatorships. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. (MCKELVEY, LEVINE) Govern- 
mental institutions and the processes of government and politics of the 
United States national government; government of California. Fulfills the 
California State Legislature’s requirements in United States Constitution and 
California state and local government. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each 
semester. 


153. GROWTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAw. (REATH) Analysis of the 
Constitution by a combination of the case method and the historical method. 
Landmark decisions of the Supreme Court are viewed within the context of 
the political and economic situation of their time. 3 units, second semester. 


154. Hisrory or PoxiTicAL PHILOSOPHY. (REATH) The history of man’s 
attempt to define the issues in politics and to apply reason to the conduct of 
government. Proceeds chronologically from classical Greece to the present. 
3 units, first semester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MCKELVEY) The forces of nationalism, 
imperialism and international law and organization in the nation-state sys- 
tem; analysis of the dynamics of contemporary foreign policies. 3 units, each 
semester. 


156. ProBLeMs oF UNITED STATES ForEIGN Po.icy. (BROWN) Development of 
United States foreign policy, with major emphasis on the period since 1945; 
major problems and goals relative to the regional and world interests of the 
United States. 3 urtits, first semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


157. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF PoLiTIcAL CONTROL. (MCKELVEY) Politics as 
the ‘“‘study of influence and the influential” with emphasis upon devices by 
which the “few” control the “many:’ 3 units, second semester. 


158. AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES AND PRESSURE GROUPS. (LEVINE) ‘The de- 
velopment, organization, functions, practices and regulation of political par- 
ties and pressure groups; nominations and elections; comparison with other 
political systems. 3 urtits, second semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION. (LEVINE) ‘Text and case materials 
showing the principles, development and problems of administration, both 
public and private, including methods of control and management, staff and 
line responsibilities, organization, budgeting and personnel. 3 umits, first 
semester. 


161. GeoGRAPHY IN WorLD AFFAIRS. (BROWN) An introduction to world ge- 
ography with emphasis on the major political areas of the world, their re- 
sources and economic activities. 3 u7tits, first semester. 


162. INTRODUCTION To LAw. (LEVINE) Evolution of the Anglo-American sys- 
tem of common law courts, including the contributions of the civil law and 
canon law; consideration of modern schools of legal philosophy in relation to’ 
law and government. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1961-62. | 
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163. STATE AND Loca GOVERNMENT. (LEVINE) The political, administrative 
and judicial systems of state, county and municipal governments, and relation- 
ships between governmental units. Includes material intended to fulfill the 
California State Legislature’s requirement in state and local government. 3 
units, second semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


164. Recent Poriticat Turory. (REATH) Current developments in the field 
studied by means of independent reading combined with meetings on a group 
tutorial basis. 3 writs, second semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


165. AMERICAN Potiticau IpEas. (REATH) The leading ideas which explain 
why Americans behave the way they do in the area of government and poli- 
tics. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


166. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. (BROWN) The nature, bases and func- 
tions of international organization; the League of Nations and the United 
Nations systems; the role of collective security and regional organizations in 
world affairs; theories and ideals as they relate to past, present and emerging 
efforts at international organization. 3 units, first semester. 


167. Unirep Nations ProBLems. (BROWN) Current problems and issues of 
the United Nations, its organs and committees, and the specialized agencies. 
3 units, second semester. 


168. SuRVEY oF INTERNATIONAL Law. (REATH) The nature and method of 
public international law, bibliography of the field and selected doctrines from 
both the law of war and the law of peace. 3 units, first semester. 


170. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. (LEVINE) Governmental activities in the 
preservation and regulation of competition; problems of relationships between 
government, business and labor. Identical with Economics 106. 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


171. Pusiic OPINION. (LEVINE) The nature, formation and control of public 
opinion as a factor in government. 3 units, second semester, 


172. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN AFRICA. (BROWN) European contacts 
and activities in Africa south of the Sahara, and the impact of European cul- 
ture on African societies; the response of Africans to Western political, eco- 
nomic and social practices; examination of the organized national movements 
of Africa. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


173. THEortEs oF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (BROWN) Examination of the- 
ories, methods, scope and problems of international relations. Analysis of the 
legacy and contributions of the various fields of the social sciences to interna- 
tional relations. 3 units, second semester. 


174. SEMINAR IN ForEIGN Poxiicy aNp ForEIGN AID, (FEIS) 2 units, first 
semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the F aculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
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General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division course in this department. (See pages 75-81 for general 
regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Credit to be arranged each semester. 


211. SEMINAR IN UNITED StTatTEs DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PRACTICE. 
(BrowN) ‘The Department of State, the Diplomatic Mission, the Foreign 
Service, and the Consulate: customs and protocol. 3 units, second semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1961-62. 


212. SEMINAR IN Po.LiTicAL Economy. (MCKELVEY, AMUZEGAR*) Identical 
with Economics 212. Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 
units, second semester. 


256. SEMINAR IN UNITED STATES FoREIGN RELATIONS. (BROWN) Post-war set- 
tlements, programs and problems of the United States in international affairs; 
research projects pertaining to current theories and trends in United States 
foreign relations. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


273. SEMINAR ON AFRICA IN WorLD AFFAIRS. (BROWN) Africa south of the 
Sahara and its role in world affairs; major problems including apartheid in 
the Union of South Africa; racial tension, urbanization and industrialization 
as interrelated phenomena throughout the subcontinent; goals of American 
foreign policy in Africa south of the Sahara as they relate to colonialism and 
nationalism. 3 units, second semester. 


290. THrEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Economics. 
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ProFeEssor Coie, Chairman 
ProFreEssor BRIGHOUSE! ASSOCIATE PRoFEssSoR MAHLER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JACOBS ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JENNINGS2 


Dr. VAN PRAaG,? Lecturer 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its con- 
trol. Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s 
background of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiologi- 
cal state; psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific 
accuracy and caution. Such studies have a twofold function: (1) as a cul- 
tural contribution to the general student; (2. as part of the preparation 
for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, per- 
sonnel and public administration, and theoretical and applied psychology. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining six- 
teen units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, either 
from this department up to a maximum of thirty units, or from related 
courses in other departments. In making his selection of courses, the stu- 
dent should be guided by a desire to achieve a well-balanced program and 
by the recognition that some of the best psychological insights will come 
from the work of other departments. All psychology majors are required 
to take the following core courses: Education 119, Psychology i101, Psy- 
chology 122 and three units from Psychology 133, 134, 135 or 136. Stu- 
dents anticipating graduate work in psychology are encouraged to select 
six units from courses 133-136, inclusive, and to include either course 133 
or 135 as three of these units. Prospective graduate students also are 
encouraged to take Psychology 105 and 2109. 

Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include the re- 
quired courses specified above, and courses selected in consultation with 
the department chairman. Exceptionally well qualified students with 
high academic averages may, with the approval of the faculty, present a 
senior thesis based upon an original investigation instead of the compre- 
hensive examination. 

Each student is expected to select one of the regular full time faculty 
members from the department as his adviser. He should consult with his 
adviser near the end of each semester relative to his course program for 
the following semester. 


10n partial leave of absence, 1961-62. 
On leave of absence, first semester, 1961-62. 
*Hirst semester only. 
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Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


Honors: With the approval of the staff, qualified majors may complete a 
program of Departmental Honors for graduation, including a senior the- 
sis. Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTORY PsyCHOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Personal and social problems of 
everyday life dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of scientific psy- 
chology. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PsycHOLOGY. (MAHLER) Advanced problems in gen- 
eral experimental and theoretical psychology. 3 units, first semester. 


105. History AND SYSTEMS OF PsYCHOLOGY. (COLE) 3 units, first semester. 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL. PsycHoLoGy. (JAcoBs) Basic concepts and informa- 
tion for the study of the psychological development of the child and the 
adolescent. Identical with Education 142. Students who wish education credit 
for this course toward a teaching credential are advised to register under 
Education. 3 units, each semester. 


122. PuysioLoGicaL PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) The role of the sense organs, 
nervous system, muscles and glands in personality. 3 units, second semester. 


123. SociaL PsycHoLocy. (coLE) Human interaction, group behavior and 
membership, and socialization. 3 units, second semester. 


130. ABNORMAL PsycHoLoGy AND MENTAL HYGIENE, (BRIGHOUSE) 3 w7its, 
each semester. Not given second semester 1961-62. 


131. CLirnicaL PsycHoLocy. (sacoss) Aim and scope of clinical psychology, 
with a discussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 130. 3 units, first semester. 


132. PsycHoLoGy AND EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD, (JACOBS) 
Causes, symptoms, treatment, rehabilitation and education of the physically, 
emotionally, intellectually and socially exceptional child. Counseling with 
parents of exceptional children. Prerequisite: Psychology 121 or equivalent. 
2 units, first semester. 


133. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy: LEARNING, ProBLEM SOLVING AND THINK- 
ING. (JENNINGS) Emphasis on experimental designs, controls and statistics 
employed in experimental work with these cognitive processes. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, second 
semester. : 


134. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHOLOGY: PERSONALITY. (coLE) Application of ex- 
perimental designs to study of theoretical personality constructs. Prerequisite: — 
Mathematics 119 or equivalent and consent of instructor. (2 lectures and 1 
two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, first semester. 
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135. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy: PERCEPTION. (JENNINGS) Examination 
and application of traditional and recent developments in experimental tech- 
niques utilized in studying this area. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equiva- 
lent. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, second semester. 


136. ExpertMENTAL PsycHoLocy: SociaL AND Group ProcEssEs. (VON PRAAG, 
MAHLER) Selected laboratory problems and introduction to research designs 
in these areas. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. (2 lectures and 
1 two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, each semester. 


138. INDusTRIAL PsycHoLoGy. (BRIGHOUSE) The applications of psychology 
to industry and business, stressing problems of personnel selection, training 
and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PRINCIPLEs oF PERSONNEL Work. (BRIGHOUSE) The principles, aims and 
practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, first semester. 


147. THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE AND PERSONALITY. (MAHLER) The- 
ory and problems in construction of tests of intelligence, aptitude, achieve- 
ment, interest, attitude and study of personality inventories and projective 
techniques of personality. Group and individual practice in test construction. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PsycHOLOGY. (JENNINGS) A critical study of vari- 
ous theoretical psychoanalytic approaches to the study of mental abnormality. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 130. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


161. PsycHOBIOGRAPHY. (BRIGHOUSE) Investigation of the lives and mental 
processes of some eminent figures in the recent past. 2 units, second semester. 


190. SENIOR SEMINAR. (MAHLER AND STAFF) Current research problems and 
issues in the various fields of psychology. Prerequisite: permission of the in- 
structor. 2 units, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 147, 150, and 161. See pages 75-81 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Investigations of major projects. Credit to 
be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR. (MAHLER) Limited to senior and graduate psychology stu- 
dents. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


215. PsycHoLocicaL THEORY. (JENNINGS) Critical examination of tradition- 
al and recent developments in psychological theory in light of contemporary 
research and theory construction. Emphasis on the areas of learning, motiva- 
tion and perception as these relate to personality theory. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. Required of M.A. candidates. 3 units, second semester. 


“See page 111 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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219. ADVANCED STATISTICS. (MAHLER) Critical application of certain tech- 
niques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small 
Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to problems of edu- 
cation and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 119 or Mathematics 119 or 
equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES, (JAcoBs) Therapeutic counseling of the indi- 
vidual, with special emphasis on the client-centered point of view. Supervised 
practice in various counseling methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and con- 
sent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


248. CLINICAL PraAcTICE. (JAcoBs) Supervised practical experience in psy- 
chological clinics. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instructor. 
Credit to be arranged, second semester. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING, (COLE) The administration, scoring 
and interpretation of individual intelligence tests, with major emphasis on the 
Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Psychology 147 with 
grade of “A” or “B” and permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. Not 
given in 1961-62. 


262. CLinicAL ASSESSMENT. (COLE) The theory and application of clinical 
assessment techniques to the study of personality; a critical appraisal of the 
validity of such techniques as seen through clinical and experimental re- 
search. Prerequisite: Psychology 130, 147, with grade of “B” and consent of 
instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


263. ADVANCED CLINICAL ASSESSMENT, (COLE) Advanced study of the utiliza- 
tion of assessment techniques in personality analysis. Prerequisite: Psychology 
262 and consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


290. THEsts For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


~ 
DIKE 
ASSOCIATE PRroFEssor SHELDON, Chairman 
Mr. Jounson, [nstructor Research Associate: Dr. KuBE 


By Special Appointment: Mr. Smits? 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the under- 
standing of man in his social relationships. The aim of the curriculum 
im this department is to help the student understand his own culture, to 
help him orient himself to his place in society, and to give him perspec- 
tive for the evaluation of social changes. 

A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, welfare 
administration, community organization, and community planning; 
(2) the teaching of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching 
in anthropology, sociology, archaeology, and museum administration; 
(4) social action programs of religious organizations; (5) criminology 
and probation work, social psychology, race relations, and public 
administration. 


Masor: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and History, 
following consultation with and approval of this department. Biblical 
Archaeology (Religion 132) is particularly recommended as are Eco- 
nomics 141; Mathematics 130; Political Science 155, 166. 

The following courses constitute the core curriculum for all majors: 
Anthropology 101, Sociology 102, 119, 154, 157, 159, and Mathematics 
119. Students planning to enter social work or social action programs 
normally will take Sociology 140 or 163; 119, 124, or 125, and 165 or 166. 
Students planning to do graduate work or research in the field of soci- 
ology will need the following: Anthropology 123, Sociology 124, 164 or 
170, 198-199. The general liberal arts curriculum is more flexible than 
the other two, but would normally include the following: Anthropology 
123, Sociology 124, 125, 164, and 199. The comprehensive examination 
emphasizes the interrelationships and integration of the courses selected 
by the student. 

; Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equiva- 
ent. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 


‘First semester only. 
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receive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper 
division course in this department. (See pages 75-81 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. ) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Upper Division Courses 


101. Man AND CULTURE. (JOHNSON) The origin of man; the origin and 
development of culture; theories of race; comparative institutions. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


123. PERSONALITY AND CULTURE. (JOHNSON) ‘The relation between social 
and cultural processes and personality development; comparative study of 
group life in primitive and modern societies and influences on personality 
change. Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Upper Division Courses 


102. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY. (JOHNSON) Survey of the characteristics of hu-— 
man groups and processes; basic concepts of and approaches to sociological in- 
vestigation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


119. THE FaMiLy. (THE STAFF) Historical development of the modern fam- 
ily; current trends in family structure and functions; problems of family life; 
marriage and divorce; future family designs. 3 units, second sernester. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS, (SHELDON) Processes of culture contact and 
interactions; comparative analysis of intercultural relations in various world 
areas; the study of social, racial, economic and political minorities. 3 units, 
first semester. 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. (SHELDON) Sociological and legal theories 
of crime; the extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; juvenile 
delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention. The criminal and his rela- 
tionship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. Prison labor, 
education, recreation, and rehabilitation. 3 writs, first semester. 


140. History or SociAL Work. (SHELDON) Historical background and the 
development of principles and practices leading to the formation of present- 
day social work agencies and organizations. The development of private and 
public agencies in the field of health and welfare services. Prerequisite: Per- 
eENon pe the instructor. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given 
in 1961-62. 


154. SOCIAL PROBLEMS. (JOHNSON) Theories of value conflict; social change 
and its consequences on social life; comparisons of problem genesis and solu- 
tions in American and other societies; social control and planning. Prerequt- 
site: Anthropology 101 or Sociology 102. 3 units, second semester. 
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157. AMERICAN SociAL INsTITUTIONS. (JOHNSON) Analysis of the develop- 
ment of major social institutions; the values and norms underlying institu- 
tional behavior; institutional interaction and conflict. Prerequisite: Sociology 
102. 2 units, first semester. 


159. Hisrory or SociaL THoucurt. (THESTAFF) The history of theory in Soci- 
ology and Anthropology from Auguste Comte to the present. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 102 and permission of the instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


162. PREPARATION FoR MarriaGE, (SMITH) Consideration of factors involved 
in mate selection, engagement, husband-wife and parent-child relations; 
case studies. Lower division students admitted with permission of instructor. 
2 units, first semester. 


163. Socta, Work AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. (JOHNSON) Past forms 
and current organization of welfare; the role of courts; relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects may involve field observation 
under supervision. 3 writs, first sernester of alternate years. 


164. Tz Mopern City. (THe starr) The distributive aspects of human 
relations. The neighborhood, the community, and problems of urban living. A 
survey of theories and field studies in the development of the modern city. 
3 units, second semester. 


165-166. FrzLp Work. (SHELDON AND JOHNSON) Supervised observation and 
experience in social work and other community organizations. Writing and 
analyzing social work records, and presenting reports. A general survey of the 
fields and the problems of social work. Prerequisite: Permission of department 
chairman. 2-4 units per semester. 


170. INDUSTRIAL SocIoLoGy. (JOHNSON) Problems of group structure and 
production, union-management relations, and the internal structure of Amer- 
ican industry. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1961-62. 


198-199. THrorY AND Metuop oF SocroLocicaL RESEARCH. (SHELDON AND 
JOHNsoN) A comprehensive survey of current theories and researches in 
Sociology. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. Ordinarily restricted to 
advanced students in this department considering graduate study. 4 units 
per semester. Sociology 198 not given in 1961-62. 
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SPEECH AND DRAMA 


ProFEssor FREESTONE, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HUNSINGER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PAXsON 
Mr. LuEKEN, [mstructor Dr. GrirFitus, Lecturer 


By Special Appointment: Mrs. Norton, Mrs. SPRINGER 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 

All students are required to complete Speech 1 (2 units) and Speech 2 
(2 units) except that transfer students at the junior and senior level may 
satisfy the college speech requirement by attaining a grade of “C” or 
better in Speech 101 (3 units) or, through written petition, in an elective 
course approved by the chairman of the department. 

The advanced courses embrace principles and practice in the fields of 
public speaking, oral interpretation of literature, and dramatic produc- 
tion in the areas of stage and telecommunications. Course work is sup- 
plemented by activity programs in forensics, speech therapy, play produc- 
tion, and radio and television broadcasting. A maximum of eight units of 
credit may be earned through the laboratory course, Speech 30. 


masor: The speech major offers two options: (1) Speech, (2) Drama. 
Thirty-six units are required from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four units shall be from courses in this department. Twelve units — 
shall be from courses in related fields which supplement the major inter-_ 
est of the student. These twelve units are to be chosen in consultation 
with the student’s major adviser. | : 

The written and oral comprehensive examination shall be based on 
the following courses: 


Required of all majors in the department: Speech 1, 2, 82, 101, 107, 
ATOM sess 2. 


Additional courses required for Speech option: Speech 152, 155, 157- 
Additional courses required for Drama option: Speech 134, 136, 166. — 


In addition to the written and oral comprehensive examination, each 
student shall make a public presentation in the area of his major interest. 

Students who wish to prepare for the teaching of Speech (public speak- 
ing, drama, speech correction) should consult with the chairman of the — 
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department. (See pages 110-111 for requiremenis for teaching creden- 
tials.) Since many courses are given in alternate years, each student’s 
program should be planned with considerable care. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1, 2; 30; 82. 


Honors: An Honors Program is open to Speech and Drama majors, Candidates 
must show evidence of exceptional ability in the areas of research and 
creativity. For details, contact the Chairman of the Speech and Drama De- 
partment. 


Lower Division Courses 


i. Bastc SPEECH. (THE sTaFF) Attention to speech structure and content; 
vocabulary building, listening, articulation, pronunciation. Vocal and physi- 
cal skills in delivery. 2 units, first sernester. 


2. Basic SPEECH, (THE STAFF) Attention to exposition, oral reading, discus- 
sion and argumentation. On the basis of performance in Speech 1, students 
may be placed in special sections. 2 units, second semester. 


30. SPEECH AND Drama Laporarory. (THE STAFF) One unit of credit may be 
earned by participating in each of the following: forensics, drama, telecom- 
munications, speech correction clinic. Maximum of 8 units. Not more than 
two units may be earned in one semester. 


82. Pustic ApprEss. (FREESTONE) Selection and arrangement of material; 
audience analysis; applied logic and attention to platform techniques. 3 
units, second semester of alternate years. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Speech 101: Speech 1, 2. 


101. SPEECH as PERSONALITY AND SocraL ADJUSTMENT. (FREESTONE) The 
philosophy of speech as a symbol and tool of social adjustment. Analysis of 
the individual personality and its relationship to speech. 3 units, each 
Semester. 


107. VorcrE AND AppLIEeD PHONETICS. (FREESTONE) Voice production; prin- 
| ciples and techniques; improvement of articulation based on a study of Amer- 


ican-English phonetics. Emphasis upon ear training. Open to sophomores. 3 
units, first semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


110. ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. ( HUNSINGER) Platform presen- 
tation of forms of literature: the essay, lyric poetry, dramatic monologue, play 
and short story. 2 urits, first semester. 


111-112. PRoDUCTION PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. (THE STAFF) Coordination 
of performance theory and technical production in the areas of radio, televi- 
sion, theatre and public meetings. Emphasis upon the functional elements of 
radio, stage and television scenery, lights, costuming, make-up and properties. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. 
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134. History oF THE THEATRE. (PAXSON) Historical survey of the major 
dramatists and dramatic periods from Fifth Century Athens to the present. 
Emphasis upon dramatic literature, its presentation, and historic figures 
involved in its production. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


135. AcTING. (pAxson) Theory and technique of acting: Observation, imag- 
ination, concentration, rhythm, pantomimic dramatization and characteriza- 
tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


136. DrrecTING. (pAxson) Theory and practice of directing principles: the- 
matic analysis, picturization, rhythm and pantomimic dramatization. 2 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


152. SoctAL THOUGHT IN PuBLic AppREsS. (HUNSINGER) Reading and analy- 
sis of great speeches from the standpoint of social issues. Public address as 
related to historical backgrounds. 2 umits, first semester of alternate years. Not 
given in 1961-62. : 


155. Discussion AND CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP, (FREESTONE) Analysis and 
development of problems within the framework of discussion techniques. 
Practice in the management of questions in directing group thought and 
action. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1961-62. | 


157. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF PERSUASION. (HUNSINGER) Methods of 
influencing human behavior; techniques applied to the individual, the group, 
the mass. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


161. Dramatic INTERPRETATION. (HUNSINGER) Analysis and presentation of 
selected acting styles in Greek tragedy, Elizabethan comedy and tragedy, 
French Neo-Classic tragedy, Restoration comedy, Contemporary Realism. 
2 units, second semester. | 


166. THEATRICAL CrITICISM. (PAXSON) Study and evaluation of dramatic. 
criticism from Aristotle to Bentley, with special emphasis upon the principles 
of dramatic criticism as exemplified in dramatic production. Attendance at| 
selected television shows, operas and theatrical productions (college, univer-| 
sity and professional), will be required. 2 units, second semester. 


184. PrincipLes AND METHops oF SPEECH CorRECTION. (FREESTONE)  Discus- 
sion and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
defects, their organic and functional analysis and remedy. 3 units, first 
semester. 


185-186. CLinicAL PRACTICE. (FREESTONE) Experience in the management 
of speech defectives. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 1 unit per semester. 


187. LipREADING. (GRIFFITHS) A study of the problems and techniques of 
lipreading for the aural handicapped. Clinic experience in the application of 
techniques. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 2 units, first semester. | 


188. AURAL REHABILITATION. (GRIFFITHS) The study of audiometry, hearing 
conservation and therapy techniques for the care and management of the 
deafened and hard of hearing. Clinic experience in handling the problems of 
the aural handicapped. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 3 units, second semester. 
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Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
Secondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101, 134, 
152, 155, 157, 161, 166. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations govern- 
ing graduate work. ) 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY. (FREESTONE) The genetic basis of speech: 
factors influencing speech growth and development; the social environment 
and how it conditions behavior; physiological mechanisms and their influ. 
ence on emotional behavior; diagnosis and treatment of special defects. 4 
units, first semester, Not given in 1961-62. 


202. ResEarcH StTupIxs. (FREESTONE) Research methodolgy. Survey of the 
speech research field. Special problems for investigation and report. 2 units, 
each semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (THE sTAFF) A special area study: Speech Correction, 
Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


290. Tursis ror Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of ‘Trustees. 
Five trustees are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni Associ- 
ation and serve for a period of five years; the remainder are elected at 
large and serve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general over- 
sight of the College, determines its fundamental policies, supervises its 
finances, and appoints its administrative and instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


RicHarpD W:. MILLAR . vei ecw de bss Beale oo Chairman 
Harovp G. McCreLuan 0 OO aa Vice-Chairman 
Jorn BaMAGE 28, 3 See oe OR a Vice-Chairman 
Dawn S: HamMack; JR... se 40 7) 29 ee Secretary 
Jesse ‘W. "Tapp oe Treasurer 
JBAN PAULE os aos Sea Ue eee Assistant Secretary 


Janeen B, Horr 3032 i ee ae Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


Mrs: H. Crirrornp ALLEN). ... 2.040...) 1 ls Pasadena 
P Martin Baker, D:D... 0c... bo... ek Palm Desert 
RICHARD BARD 2... 0. os see cee ee ees rr Somis 
Remsen Birp, D.D., LL.D., L.H:D. ........... ae Carmel 
EUGENE Carson BuakeE, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Lirr. D., $.T.D. | 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ke Ly GARVER. boos 6 0a tie ben oon ae Oe ee San Marinc 
Mrs..Kuciip VW. VMcBRIDE? 7. 0.1 fc). se Greenwich, Conn. 
ANNE M; MumMForpD o\00.0. 6) 2ivou 5. 0S Los Angeles 
Joun K. Norturop, 8c!Do 8.0.) Santa Barbara 
PRANK N. Ruse, LL De oe. oe South Pasadené 
Bren H. SCHAUER 3) uci ws ie oe ee ee Santa Barbara 


Term expires 1962 


Mrs. NorMAN CHaNnpbuer, L.H.D: .......... 2... Los Angele: 
Bryantilssicr, LD. ois ee at. oa er Los Angeles 
DANA LATHAM, LUD. 0200 Pasadent 
AY GRUBER, Sc.D.) ee, Lea ee Los Angele: 
Mars. MayNakp J. Toun):).. 6...~- set il Los Angeles 


*For the calendar year 1961. 
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Term expires 1963 


MIE TO LOY TO SD ie ys ace doe eds La Canada 
MRE ON x es oi eR ee ei kee cee de Los Angeles 
Stree 19. Ils). SLD ok eee ee oo Pasadena 
RR LIT TAR Oe te aN ls an bo eset ee San Marino 
RENE EO ORRISH. A206 h oii Sr iS ek So San Marino 
Seem VOUNG Pa DT TD, Gs eo hee San Marino 
Term expires 1964 
RUE AUIN in he ek ae Pe ee el. Lee Pasadena 
ITEMISICUANT tatty. yk gt waa ey hy ly LAY ak Pasadena 
MI REEDS Salih aia BERS PG Oly eel at Los Angeles 
Sue eenrOHEVALIER LITT. Ds. fo... ee Los Angeles 
ME SP IOLGENSEN oe me Los Angeles 
MEER IVIOSHER:, oy °S5 eek ie ee ews a clas Bann Los Angeles 
Term expires 1965 
SMIMEETADDEN G0 ts oy Cae Po Santa Barbara 
ME ICGLELLAN, 115), cc ie. ee ee oe ee San Marino 
aN ey ME ahs ace has Gee dive ct Pasadena 
MUTE STERLING oh fl ine dies bbe ec nes Los Angeles 
Term expires 1966 
MMI RUISTENG oh 4 ied ew is es tele cd eee a Los Angeles 
MI SS COWER 30,10. ce oeiesete. els wesc ceisle whe. San Marino 
IS Mn ee ke Pasadena 
MRE eA JR) 8 Sek ee ee be ge San Marino 
res Dy ee. Ska eevee lade. Los Angeles 
MOTTA THORNE . 605 hee ee Pk Pasadena 


ArTHUuR G. Coons, Pu.D., LL.D., Sc.D., ex-officio 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1962 


MEE PEARSON) el ee ck els tere bois Anaheim 

Term expires 1963 

MEE VENERTON | 003 0... cee ccs lee el eect La Cafiada 
Term expires 1964 

ye, ee edu eye San Diego 
Term expires 1965 

Me hes Si Gus oe Be glee, cag Pasadena 
Term expires 1966 

MEME VVEDDINGTON ..... 0.0.0.0... 0.000 seu eo North Hollywood 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. Millar, Chairman; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Carter, Mrs. Chand- 
ler, Mr. Hammack, Dr. Little, Mr. Mage, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Rush, 


Mr. Swenerton 


Development and Ways and Means: Mr. Bryant, Chairman; Mr. Mage, 
Vice-Chairman; Mr. Austin, Mr. Brower, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Essick, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Mosher, Mr. 
Pearson, Mr. Swenerton, Mr. Weddington 


Faculty, Educational Program and Student Interests: Dr. Little, Chair- 
man; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. 
Chevalier, Mr. Essick, Mr. Guymon, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Hartley, Miss 
Mumford, Mr. Swenerton, Mr. Tapp : 


Finance and Investment: Mr. Carter, Chairman; Dr. Young, Vice-Chair- 
man; Mr. Austin, Mr. Brower, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. Pear- 
son, Mr. Rubel, Mr. Rush, Mr. ‘Tapp 


Grounds and Buildings: Mr. Mosher, Chairman; Mrs. Chandler, Vice- 
Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Braun, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Carver, Mr. Chil- 
cott, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. Northrop, Mr. Rubel, Mrs. Thorne, Mr. 
Weddington 


Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr. Little, Vice Chaireimae 
Dr. Baker, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Latham, Mr. Rush, Mrs. Thorne, Dr. 
Young : 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Sterling, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Latham, Mr. Schauer 


Nominations: Mr. Mage, Chairman; Mr. Rush, Vice-Chairman; Mr. Car- 
ter, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Latham, Mr. McClellan, Mr 
Millar, Mr. Swenerton, Mrs. Toll | 


Religious Life: Dr. Little, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; Dr. 
Baker, Dr. Blake, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Hartley, Mr. Swener- 
ton, Mrs. ‘Toll 


*For the calendar year 1961. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1961-62 


Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative 
officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering 
the educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, Pu.D., LL.D., Sc.D. ............ President 
MeO L DOLLMAN, Po.D. ¢. 2.2.0.0 05..! aca Dean of the Faculty 
JoHN ANTHONY Brown, Jr.,M.A........... Vice-President for Public 


Affairs and Finance 


BENJAMIN Hays Cutuey, Ep.D. ........ Dean of Men and Director of 
7 Student Aid 
MeN GOWIFT, MUA eh ile ee ee Dean of Women 
HLORENCE Norma Brapy, A.B. .. Registrar and Secretary of the Faculty 
BENJAMIN W. McKENDALL, Jr., A.B. ......... Director of Admissions 
JAMEs V. V. Croxton, M.A.......... Assistant Director of Admissions 
Seat |). JOSssELYN, Tu.B., Ep'D. ........... 3.000000. Chaplain 
Metres, PD... : 2.2.26... ., Director of the Summer Session 
Meee tanMsen, A.B.L.S., M.A. .........-..cc cece ee. Librarian 
Mes ee Director of Counseling and Placement Center 
eA eee eens Director of Athletics 
' 
Mees Hor, AB. ............ . Comptroller and Business Manager 
Henry Haroxtp Hare, A.B. .. Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
Ciancy Morrison, B.S........... Manager of Freeman College Union 
SIDNEY GRANETT, B.S. .... Purchasing Agent and Manager of Book Store 
eeertiaAM Hume, M.A. ................-. Director of Thorne Hall 


and Director of Student Activities 
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LYMAN LHOMPSON,; BIS j=. fae 6 ee Assistant to the President 
JosepaH H. WapswortH, A.B. .........----. Director of Development 
Ack GAbELL, MCAT Gs eee Director of Alumni Relations 
ApDELAIDE G. McMenamin, A.B. ........ Acting Alumni Secretary 
Scorr WV HOVEY. |olloyee ce te eee one rae Associate in Development 
B, RIGHARD: BERG; VITAL Rae ha ieee Director of Public Information 
Rusy Ricu Burear, A.B., R.N........ Head Nurse, Emmons Memorial 

Student Health Service 
Erae. M. Hamiiton, MLD. 205. 3...) Physician 
P LEonARD Kuassen, M.D... eect. 2 22 ee Physician 


FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the F aculty, 
the names of the members of the F aculty are arranged alphabetically in 
groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of 
the first appointment is given after each name. The appointments and 
academic rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1961-62. 
Marginal references are as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; 
(**) on partial leave of absence for the year; (*) on leave of absence for 
first semester only; (?) on leave of absence for second semester only; 
(*) appointment for first semester only; (>) appointment for second 
semester only. 


MIRTHUR GARDINER Coons (1927) .............0-20% President of the College 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph. D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1946, 
Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona College; 
Se.D., 1957, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1958, University of California. 


VERNON Leroy BoLtitmAn (1936) Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 


FULL-TIME FACULTY 


BRIONALD Kivapp ADAMS (1956) ..+ bec cee Assistant Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., B.Com., 1946, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern 


University. 
tere MO ANpERSON (1960) ............... Instructor in Physical Education 
) B.S., 1957, George Pepperdine College; M.S., 1958, University of Southern California. 
PIR ANUEARE (1058)... oo de epic cee ee cece eae Instructor in Russian 
A.B., 1949, Occidental College; M.A., 1951, University of California. 
JAHANGIR AMUZEGAR (1958) .............. Associate Professor of Economics 


B.A., 1941, University of Tehran; M.A., 1948, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1955, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


LELAND STILLMAN Bascock (1952) ......... Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of California. 
Uecm oToKes BALLARD (1950) ............: Assistant Professor of Air Science 
ae 1950, University of Arkansas; M.A., 1953, University of Southern California; Captain 
Dennizs LYNN T. BARBER ..... PA Moi ghee US Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1960; A.M., 1961, University of Southern California. 
paeeeet 6. BARNES (1960)...............- Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State 
University. 
Beem KeITH BEEBE (1054) ........26..0.00- Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1943, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Colum- 
bia University. 


GABRIELE VONMUuNK BENTON (1952) ....... Professor of Romance Languages 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna. 

*JAMEs GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935) ........... Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 

*JosEpH Harotp BinMAN (1949) ............. Associate Professor of Geology 


A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1957, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
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L: Reep BRANTLEY (1930), Sooty ce nec Professor of Chemistry 
sorte eek University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of 
echnology. 


RicHarp R. BREDENBERG (1959) ....-----++-- Assistant Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1948, Dartmouth College; B.D. and S.T.M., 1952, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1959, New York 
University. 

‘FS GILBERT /DRIGHOUSE (1030)! ates aan ee Professor of Psychology 


B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of Iowa. 


Joun Cupp Brown (1959) Associate Professor of Diplomacy and World Affairs 
B.S.F.S., 1948, Georgetown University; M.A., 1952, The American University; Ph.D., 1956, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


Rocrr Ko BURKE (1047) 20, ware es Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1957, 
University of Southern California. 


BASIL DUSACCA (1955) er. onsen ee Associate Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. 


GEORGE EH) CLELAND "(1044)) © (oe ete Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 
Cuarves M. Coker (1956) ........... Instructor in Physical Education and 


Coach of Football and Track 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Stanford University. 


Davip Cove (10947.) 4). 2 ee ee Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954, 
Claremont Graduate School. 


BENJAMIN Hays CULLEY (1043) sv .2 f. ae ss Dean of Men and 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1934; M.Ed., 1936; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


ACK K: DALTON, (1001) 205 Gece ree Visiting Assistant Professor in Art 
B.F.A., 1947; M.A., 1951, University of Arizona. | 
Prank P'DEHAAN (1061) 0.39. ee eee Assistant Professor of Chemistry | 


A.B., 1957, Calvin College; Ph.D., 1961, Purdue University. 


Roy Dennis (1935) ...Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Director of 
Athletics and Coach of Swimming | 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College. 


LAURENCE, DERYCKE, (1043)icg ae ee ee Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 


Grant LEsTER DUNLAP. (1954) ....- Assistant Professor of Physical Education | 


and Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1958, College of the Pacific. . 


STUART OM ELEIOTT (1000) uave = Oe eee Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1949; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1960, Stanford University. 


BEIERBERTHEIS (4Q01))Automecee eh ae er Visiting Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1916; Ph.D., 1921, Harvard University; Litt.D., 1961, Princeton University. 


PRIMES Ls HERGUSON: (1957) -<) Vio esse ee ee Instructor in English 
A.B., 1950; M.A., 1954, Occidental College. 


Davip FrEDERIC FERRIS (1955) ...-..-.----- Associate Professor of Education 
rere 1939; M.A., 1952, San Diego State College; Ed.D., 1960, University of California at Los 
geles. 


NorMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940) .......-0.2000eeee- Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. | 
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BERET 1000) oo. cc cee wa ee Instructor in Foreign Languages 
B.A., 1955, Nebraska Wesleyan University; M.A., 1957, University of Nebraska. 

aeear ivi, FRODSHAM (1950) ...........0.2 00005 Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 

SEI IOLOYIN, (1040) 608) ooo hee se oe eo Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, 


MEE NIOAQ) ee ee eel ce coe ee cee. Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 
SOBERT VWitttam HANSEN (1956) ............... Associate Professor of Art 


A.B., 1948; B.F.A., 1948, University of Nebraska; M.F.A., 1949, Escuela Universitaria de Bellas 
Artes, Mexico. 


Meee VViLtTam Harpy (1061) ...2:...... Assistant Professor of Biology and 


Director of the Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
B.S., 1952, Southern Illinois University; M.S., 1954, Michigan State University; Ph.D., 1959, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 


Seeeee rE TIARING (19509)... ... 2. ec Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1952, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1959, Columbia University. 


Memeo ah IE WITT (1960) 2 ee oie olen ccs Instructor in French 


Atvin Maynarp Hupson (1956) ............. Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1947; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1956, Stanford University. 


PeeceHIUNSINGER (1958) ...............20.02- Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A., 1941, North Central College; B.D., 1944, Evangelical Theological Seminary; M.A., 1946; 
Ph.D., 1951, Northwestern University. 


Seeren IVI. JAGons (1956)... Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1954, University of Denver. 


MeerHeR B, JENNINGS (1949) ...........-.- Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1959, Claremont Graduate School. 


MPETE DS JOHNSON (1050)... 6.4 ..--0 cee e ee eee: Instructor in Sociology 
B.A., 1949, San Diego State College; M.A., 1955, University of New Mexico. 


SEY a a a Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


FRANKLYN D. JossELYN (1955) .Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1937, University of California at Los Angeles; Th.B., 1940, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Ed.D., 1951, Columbia University. 


Seton DA KROEBER (1055) ....0+.....00--- Associate Professor of History 
: and History of Civilization 
_ A.B., 1943; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1951, University of California. 


| PeeNNETH SAMUEL Kurtz (1946) ...............-. Professor of English and 


| American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale 
University, 


MMNIPGAY (1000) 26... ele pss aces cee dce cs Professor of Air Science 


ME (1048) «vo... eee cele es Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University. 


MEP EMBERT (1048)... 2. ee olen eves on nes Professor of Chemistry 


Faculty 


Harry DawkENce (1961) 20.4 i... 88s see eee Instructor in Geology 
A.B.,.1955, Occidental College; M.S., 1956, California Institute of Technology. 


Desrer (LEVINE, (1050) xo cute hei an eae Instructor in Political Science 
B.A., 1954; M.A., 1956, University of Wisconsin 


RayMonp ELMER LINDGREN (1942-453 1954.) ......------ Professor of History 
A.B., 1935; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1943, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Dona.p RicE LoFTSGORDON (1960) ......... Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1958, Columbia University. 


JOHN HGUEKENG060)L5 © ee ee Instructor in Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1958; M.A., 1959, San Diego State College. 


JoHn Sackett McANALLY (1957) ........- Associate Professor of Chemist 
B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1950, Indiana University. 


Raymonp Goss McKELVEY (1939) ........... Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


Fretrx Epwarp McKERNAN (1955) .....--+-+-> Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937, University of Miami; M.M., 1946, University of Michigan; Ed.D., 1956, University of 
Southern California. | 


Joun WiirtiAM McCMENAMIN (1040). 2 Siw eee renee Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 


TRWIN MAHLER (1957)... ee ee Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1947, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950, Stanford University. 


JAmes A’ MEACHAM (1086). 0), 2 eee Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.S., 1933, Utah State College; Major, U.S.A.F. 


Poon-Kan Mok (1944) ..-.-----+- Professor of Chinese History and Culture | 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


WinutAm J, VIORRIS.( 1055) niet). woea ee ae Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1951, Princeton University. 


Rex ROLANDANSESON (1050 )atss> «es ean Assistant Professor of Physics 
3.A., 1949, Kenyon College; M.S., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1959, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


(SI1ARLES BERNARD O’HARE (1954) ....---- Associate Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of Wisconsin. 


KENNETH OLIver (1948) ... Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
ie 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University 
0: isconsin. ; 


LEWIS JAMES OWEN'(1050)) 2 os te ees ee Assistant Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1949, Harvard College; A.M., 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1958, University of London. — 


Oman M: PAXSON (1050) 254... a8. Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1960, Northwestern University. 


GoNSTANCH M1 PERKINS (1047) a. oo 7-1 Cee ee Associate Professor of Ari 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 


Roy GAPEPRIE,(1050)i2 apne en ee eee Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. ' 


RicHAnD Prost REATH\( 1047) 0.9. 205 ss eee Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. | 


CrARK WVU REVINOLUS (1004 une cers re ene Assistant Professor of Economics 
oe 1956, Claremont Men’s College; B.D., 1958, Harvard Divinity School; Ph.D., 1961, University 0! 
alirornia. 
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Faculty 


Semnras ROBERTSON (1060)). .0.2 0.0.0.5 0020060, Instructor in Mathematics 
B.S., 1953, University of St. Andrews; M.A., 1959, University of Southern California. 


JoHn Epwarp Ropes (1950) . . Professor of History and History of Civilization 
A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d’Histoire, 1947, Sov» 
bonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A.,1949; Ph.D., 1954, Harvard University. 


Semeuew ROLLE (1952) 20.0.2 ee ee Associate Professor of History 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


MD AE CLO5S) fo. a lle a da eae con Associate Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1953, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1956, Columbia University. 


MEETOUSANCHEZ. (1001) occ he vee ew be ee es Instructor in Spanish 

B.A., 1955; M.A., 1958, New Mexico State University. 
Victor Hart SCHWENK (1960) ............ Instructor in Physical Education 
and Coach of Football 


A.B., 1950, Occidental College. 


Menies VV. SEEKINS (1050) ........000.00.--2 005. Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute of Technology. 


MS EGATY (1058) on be eke ee Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1951, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1955, Pennsylvania State University. 


PauL MILuarD SHELDON (1950) ............ Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A. 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 


Mayne HART SMITH (1058) ....)....... Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., 1949, Pomona College; M.A., 1953; Ph.D., 1958, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Pee STANCHFIELD (1960) ..... 0.000. 00... Associate Professor in Education 
B.A., 1938, Hillsdale College; M.A., 1957, University of California; Ph.D., 1960, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. 


JoHN STEWART STEPHENS, JR. (1959) ......... Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A., 1954, Stanford University; M.A., 1957; Ph.D., 1960, University of California at Los Angeles. 


PIOWARD S, SWAN (1034) ........0..... James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges; Mus.D., 1959, Pomona College. 


Mary Laine Swirt (1954) ...... Dean of Women and Lecturer in Education 
A.B., 1926, Vassar College; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


EVELYN FLacc THOMPSON (1944) .........0-. Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 


Meee UIE LETT (19061) .....2. 00... 0 +56: Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1953; M.S., 1955, Utah State Agricultural College; Ph.D., 1960, Claremont Graduate School. 


Max ALBert TREUSCORFF (1948) ......... Instructor in Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris; A.B., 1951; M.A., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Geer PREpeRICK Tries (1928) .................. Professor of Education and 


Director of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1943, 
Stanford University, 


Patrick HARRINGTON WELLS (1957) ..:...... Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1948, University of California, Santa Barbara College; Ph.D., 1951, Stanford University, 
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Faculty 
PART-TIME FACULTY AND ACADEMIC STAFF 


Victor ALLER (1960 Yu.% get: 6. «ras qs e oe ols op Teacher of Piano 
B.A., Juilliard Graduate School. 
ROBERT Gr BASSUER (4900)3 S04, Aree eee By Special Appointment, 
Department of Art 
B.A., 1957, Bard College; M.F.A., 1960, University of Southern California. 
Rov. LADEAN (1001) 000 vee @ Instructor by Special Appointment, Department 
of English and Comparative Literature 
JOSEPH JUSTIN Di FULLIO.(1950). 22s sae ee ee ‘ieee Teacher of Cello 
G.RoDNEY GARSIDE (4057) .0. 6 .2407.> = «ss eh ey Teacher of Oboe 
Adelphi College. 
Marre GIBSON (19060) ) 2.3 te ae oe Teacher of Voice 
A.B., 1945, San Francisco State College. 
Gia GRIFEIPHS (1068 Ji. ce ee eke Lecturer, Department of Speech 


A.B., 1932, San Francisco State College; M.S., 1941, University of Massachusetts; Ed.D., 1955, 
University of Southern California. 
Roseat Ler Harris (1056) us lois on ee ee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.S., 1951; M.A., 1957, University of Southern California. 


Scorr WILLIAM: Hovey (1967) 42. eee Lecturer, Department of Economics 
A.B., 1922, Harvard University; J.D., 1925, University of Chicago. 


EEDA KUSE(C102 ).ce pee eee Research Associate, Department of Sociology 
A. B., 1941, College of Emporia; Ph.D., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 


JOHN JARVIS LINGEL (1958) 4) =e, eee ee ee By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 
B.A., 1947, Lawrence College; M.A., 1955, University of Southern California. 


CLARENCE MADER (1955) ....-..---- College Organist and Teacher of Organ | 
HERBERT MEYER (1953) .....- Research Associate, Department of Chemistry | 
B.S., 1922; M.S., 1924; Ph.D., 1925, Technische Hochschule, Berlin. 


SALLY: OC NORTON: celts ¢ oaths cere Soe ate Instructor by Special Appointment, 


Department of Speech and Drama | 
B.A., 1956, Grinnell College; M.A., 1957, Northwestern University, 


Ray MoONowtin:( 1958): 025 20.00 se ales 2 er Teacher of Bassoon 

Ropert PAUL PRICHARD (1957) /.. 1. 7. so Teacher of Piano 
A.B., 1952, University of Southern California. 

E.. LLEWELLYN RoBERTS.(1050) > ..0.... ©... weal o4: eae Teacher of Voice 
Mus.D., 1952, McMurry College. 

Be ERANKLIN SABIN (4050) to) sae): 4 a ee Teacher of Clarinet 

ALICE SCHOENFELD (1961) 40) 5.04. «5 51eele Teacher of Violin 
Academy of Music, Berlin. 

aJAMES REX SMITH (1960) .............. Instructor by Special Appointment, 

Department of Sociology 


A.B., 1943, Phillips University; B.D., 1945, Yale University Divinity School; M.A., 1960, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


GAROL/ SPRINGER (10019 twits vce so os a Lecturer in Speech 
A.B., 1958; M.A., 1961, Occidental College. 

ROGER STEVENSM1 088) a. Ac hab ene deity ete eee at Teacher of Flute 
B.A., 1940, Eastman School of Music. . 

JACQUELINE, DO LUNBERG |. 2. ie/eatls datos oe te ee ee Lecturer in English 


A.B., 1957; M.A., 1960, University of Southern California. 
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Faculty 


eile GGG ER Se Se a a Teacher of Piano 
B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 1933, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik. 


Meaty EF RAAG (10601)... .. 0.0 ee ee tec eee Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S., 1951, Arizona University; M.A., 1954; Ph.D., 1956, Denver University, 


KATHRYN M. WASSERBURGER (1952) .............. By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles. 


EMERITI 
WiL1L1AM WILSON ANDERSON (1924) ......... Director of Athletics, Emeritus 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 
Witi1am Gorpvon BELL (1909) ... Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 


B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 

Meeeer EEIzkserH Brenp (1927) ........0.... Professor Emeritus of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, Univer- 
sity of California. 


Wa ter Fare Hartiey (1926) .... Professor Emeritus of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924. 


ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925) ......... Professor Emeritus of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


Harry ALLIsTER KinKPATRICK (1935) ......... Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D.. 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McC oy (1924) ............... Librarian, Emeritus 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


MME TORI (1O21) es bee ba cc. oe eee. Comptroller, Emeritus 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919) ..... Professor Emeritus of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


Mere VAY SMITHIES (1944) 02.00.0000. 000 eens Dean of Women, Emeritus 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 


MerPeulAYLOR (1920) ............. Associate Professor Emeritus of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONSULTANTS 


MEP VE ROWER cll... ee beech cea de eleven Consultant in Economics 
MUPEEPSEIILCOTT ... ... face ca ceese nese Consultant in Chemistry 
| Oe ce ccc ec cueds Consultant in Psychology 

MPPLIONIMAN.. 0 oo oe ee ov receives Consultant in Geology 
SAMUEL RR PAR kee so hho ys Consultant in Political Science 
Ratpx G. Linnstrom ....Consultant to the Library for the Risdon Collection 

MERIEUTHAy) 2... ee ke eS eqs idl ecacaae Consultant in Art 

Ei. wag hcseds bo net alban tnas Consultant in History 
MTEETGOKEY |... os bocce cco need enee. Consultant in Mathematics 


F aculty 
FACULTY COMMITTEES, 1961-62 


*ADMISSIONS: Reath, Bollman, Brady, Cleland, Lauridsen, Croxton, Cul- 
ley, Alkire, McKendall, Swift 


ADVISORY COUNCIL: Coons, Bollman, Swan, Culley, McMenamin, 
Gloyn, Rolle, Swift 


** ASSEMBLY: McKelvey, Bollman, Hume, Josselyn, Kroeber, Hunsinger, 
Paxson 


*ATHLETICS: Beebe, Burke, Culley, Dennis, McAnally, Nelson, Robertson, — 


Ferris 


**CALENDAR: Swift, Hume, O’Hare, Dennis, Josselyn 


COUNSELING: Bollman, Brady, Stanchfield, Culley, Jacobs, Josselyn, 
McKendall, Swift : 


CURRICULUM: Gloyn, Bickley, Morris, Bollman, Brady, Brantley, Burke, 


Cole, deRycke, Freestone, Hudson, Rodes, Ladd, Lindgren, McKelvey, 
McMenamin, Oliver, Petrie, Seekins, Sheldon, Swan, Young 


GRADUATE: Bollman, Brady, Cole, deRycke, Lambert, Oliver, Petrie, 
Loftsgordon, Swan, Trieb 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS: McKelvey, Benton, Kurtz, Elliott, Seekins, | 
Stephens | 


HONORS COUNCIL: Reath, Bollman, Cleland, Ryf, Jacobs, Rolle 


*INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS ADVISORY: Babcock, Lake, Benton, Mok, | 
Perkins, Treuscorff : 


*INTERNATIONAL STUDY PROGRAMS: Owen, J. C. Brown, Mahler, Ryf | 
LIBRARY: Lambert, Amuzegar, Benton, Bollman, Busacca, Harmsen, Frey | 


*SCHOLARSHIP AND STUDENT AID: Lindgren, Bollman, Brady, Culley, 
Dunlap, Hoit, Jennings, McKendall, Morris, O’Hare, Swift, Thompson 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS: Ryf, J. A. Brown, Freestone 


*STUDENT CONDUCT AND SCHOLARSHIP: Bollman, Brady, Culley, | 
Schwenk, Jacobs, Gross, McKendall, Swift | 


**STUDENT LIFE: Culley, Bollman, Bredenberg, Hoit, Hume, Anderson, 
Josselyn, Swift, Wells, McKernan 


*Student participants may be invited on occasion. 


**Have regular student participants. 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1960-61 


First Semester 


Men Women 
MIIeS oh, ks. 26 23 
RPS st. Sigs w oi 211 124, 
ON 180 134, 
Memeormiores ............ 207 173 
MINOT ek ee sas. 244, 161 
ee 4, 2 
oo 872 616 


Total Number of Individuals Registered 


Regular Sessions 1960-61 


Berne 1900. 8. he a PS ek ee on. 


Gia! Sule este #\s) lef ier's! wets (ellis fe. ae @uia “el teas) -epie-tis; jelish 1a te fe 


Less duplication of Summer Session Students 


in either regular session 1960-61 


Ner Totat—July 1960-June 1961 


Second Semester 


Total Men Women 
49 33 28 
335 226 125 
314, 165 124, 
379 185 153 
405 222 160 
6 8 7 
1488 839 597 
905 645 
160 362 
1065 1007 
get) aad 68 62 
BAER se ahi 997 045 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1960-61 


Doctor of Divinity 
Karl James Christ 
Thatcher M. Jordan 


Doctor of Laws 
Laurence McKinley Gould 
Willard Wilson 


Doctor of Science 
Harvey Elliott White 
Paul Thomas Young 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1960-61 


Marta Regina Kruuner 


Doctor of Philosophy 


Annette Peters Lynch 


Master of Arts 


Nick Cserevits Joseph Warren Meeker 
Muriel Davis Lois Helen Monk 
Nanette Morrison Donham Gloria Rowe 

Margaret Mowrey Hamilton Frances Hoyt Sherrill 
Wesley Smith Hartley Gwen Holly Simpson 
Arlene Louise Hartry Carol Springer 


Robert Dennis Lord 


William L. Thomas 


Raymond Edgar Wright 


Total 
61 
351 
289 
338 
382 
15 


14.36 


1550 
522 


2072 


130 


1942 


Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are 
conferred upon candidates who have achieved grade point averages of 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25, respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental College and 
their upper division courses in their major subject and who also have achieved a grade 
of “B” in comprehensive examinations in the major field. Summa Cum Laude is in- 
dicated by 1, Magna Cum Laude by ?, and Cum Laude by 8. 


Sandra Smillie Abrahamson 
John Frederic Ahlstrom 
Margaret Ruth Alexander 
Bonnie Jeanne Allen 
Sharon Elizabeth Anderson 
Leila Ann Andrews 
William Albert Andrews 


Frederic George Appleton, Jr. 


Thomas Carleton Armitage 
Charles Richard Ashton, Jr. 
Janislee Arvan 

Jeanette Babikian 

Judith Ann Badenhausen 
Gene Arthur Badstubner 
William Garrett Bailey 
Jeanette Margie Baird 
Barbara A. Baker 

Bonnie Gail Balch 

Anne Lewis Ballanfant 
Lisbeth Irene Ballard 
3George Russell Barber, Jr. 
Edy Barghini 

Jerry William Bartholow 
Edmond Elkins Bates, Jr. 
Lucille Inez Beebe 

James Albert Bertolino 
3Dan Claude Bird 
William Arnold Blaufuss 
Wallace Jay Blaylock, Jr. 
William Allen Blee 
1James Lawrence Blue 
James Robert Bobbitt, Jr. 
Michael Jon Bornfeld 
Lloyd James Bouligny 
Charles Richard Bower 
3Linda Benson Brebner 
Eleanore Adele Bridge 
Neil Allen Bristow 

Rowan Crosby Brooks, Jr. 
Donald Alan Brown 
Marian Lee Brown 
Bernard Howard Brownstein 
Robert Allen Brush 
Ronald Harry Carroll 
James Ward Carter 

R. Anthony Case 

George Ervin Cawelti 


Palma Marie Ciarocchi 
Donald Lewis Clark 
Thomas Evans Clark 
Donald Joseph Clarke 
William Burrall Cook 
Dana Duncan Copp 
Robert James Cother 
Dolores Dianne Cottle 
Roger Justin Cotton 
Deborah Carol Coye 
Susan Carole Cramer 
George Delphos Crislip 
Paul Frederick Cudney 
Catherine Fitzmaurice Cunningham 
George Motter Cunningham, Jr. 
James Landon Curtis 
Barbara Ann Cutter 
Linda Sue Daily 

Dorothy Diane Darms 
2James Avery Davis 

Kirk Montell Dawson 
George Augustus DeCottes 
Julie Patricia Dees 
Dwain Aaron Deets 
Federico A. de la Pefia 
Dickylee Bull Derbyshire 
Russell Jay DeRemer 
Robert G. Derheim 

Roger Stuart Dills 
Charles Edward Dirks 

A. Clinton Dodson 
Patricia Adelaide Doran 
Donald Clifton Dornan 
Barry Dworetsky 

Thomas Robert Ebaugh 
Harry Eddas 

Janet Reeve Eddas 

George Kent Edwards 
Roger Thomas Neil Edwards 
John Walker Ehlers 
Robert A. Elias 

Carl Richard Emge 

Carol Ann Espy 

Dianne Evans 

William Dunbar Fairfield 
Henry Wiley Field 
Edward Donald Fields 
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Robert Milton Finster 
Patricia Anne Floyd 
Lewis Russell Foster 
Diane Lucia Francis 
Deborah Eleanor French 
Judy Pickering Frewing 
Richard Anthony Frohman 
2Beverly Jean Fuller 
8Duane Byron Gainsburg 
Robert John Gardner, Jr. 
Alan Lewis Garson 

Gary Franklin Gates 
3Sylvia Annette Gates 
Bonnie Grace Gaul 

Jon Harvey Gausman 
Patricia Anne Gayman 
Richard Hayden Gentry 
George David Giffen 
Richard Sayer Ginn 
Margaret Gail Glass 

Jean Elizabeth Golisch 
David Wilson Graham 
Richard Stephen Graham 
Marylee Reade Grant 
2Zisa Olivia Gray — 


Joann Marion Jaffray Grayless 


2Thomas Bird Grollman 
Linda Lee Gudat 
Franklin Job Hadsall 
Sally Elaine Halverstadt 
John Hunter Hall 
Layton Marshall Hall 
Christine Frances Hanson 
James Poe Hardy 
Harold Harkness 
Katherine Walker Harkness 
Harry Clifford Harper 
James M. Hayes 
Gary Oakley Haynes 
Philip Lynn Hebing 
"Dorothy Deborah Heckman 
Michael Clifford Hehr 
Richard Timothy Helms 
Elizabeth Henderson 
Lora Barbara Hester 
Richard David Hobson 
Jack Donner Hodges 
Carolyn Louise Hoeksema 
John Grant Hoffman 
Karen Edythe Hooper 
Margaret Loeffler Huse 
Dennis Lynn Ikenberry 
Dennis Leon Isenburg 
Richard Basil Isham 
Richard Wiles Jacobs 


3Judith Lee James 

Mary Elizabeth James 
Ruth Selwyn Jenkins 
Owen Ernest Jensen 
Glen Ray Johnson 
2Kenneth Sherman Johnson 
David Henry Jones 
Jerome Hugh Jones 

Judy Barbara Jones 
3Sally Seitter Jones 
Ninja EF Jorgensen 
Robert Bennett Jurgens 
Burt Kanner 

3Patricia Cosette Keith 
Nelson Phillip Kempsky 
Jerry Lee Kerkmeyer 
Richard Arthur Kertson 
Michael Bruce Kilbourn 
John William Kirk 
Caroline Clara Kirven 
Gary Jack Krikorian 
John Andrew Kvien 
Ronald Ralph Lake 
George Liggett Lancaster 
Carolyn Ardelle Lane 
Stephen Kern Larsen 
Nancy Virginia LaRue 
Robert Dale LaRue 
Judith Charlotte Laskey 
Gordon Wendel Lathrop 
Yutta Laupheimer 
3Arthur William Lawrence 
George Peter Lee 

Joan Barbara Lewis 
Charles Joseph Liberto 
William Butler Lumsden 
8Virginia Bailey Luters 
8Kyla Zelinda Lyon 
2Sandra Lua Lyster 
2Mary Joyce McAulay 
2James Sidney McCarthy 
Donel Gage McClellan 
John West McClure 

John Parker McCormick 
Sharon Kay McDaniel 
Richard Allen McGinnis 
Robert Chapman McMillan 
Kurt Louis McMillen 


Kathleen Margaret McMullin 


Kathryne Kirk Mackay 
Bruce Behm Mahoney 
Beverly Jean Martin 
Linda Gettins Martin 
3James Ian Mathisen 
2Russell Anthony Matus 
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Degrees 


Degrees 


2Yvonne Sue Mayer 
Melvyn Powell Melsheimer 
Philip James Meyer 
Katherine Ann Hawes Miller 
Stephen Herbert Miller 
Marilyn Jean Mitchell 
Nancy Toland Montgomery 
Mary Ellen Lombardi Mordaunt 
John J. Morrow, Jr. 

David Wayne Mowrer 
Peter H. Molnar 

3Bessie Joan Mulino 

Ned Kunio Nakatsuka 
Edward O. Nay, III 

Carla Marilyn Neef 

Barry V. Nelson 

Emerson William Nelson, Jr. 
Tim Dunbar Newman 
2Walter William Noll 
Lynn Ellis Oden 

Patricia Kay Oliver 

Gary Don Olsen 

3Richard Jean Orsi 

Gerald James Osier 

Mary Dibble Owen 
William Edward Paden 
Pegey Irene Park 

Nancy Herman Parker 
Hugh Raymond Parshall, Jr. 
Howard Hugh Patterson 
Hal Scott Paulsen 

Donald Clark Paup 
William Roger Peck 

Linda Ellen Pettit 

Richard Wayne Peyton 
Martha Ann Piercy 

Gary Mills Piper 

William Ralph Pounders 
Dennis Harley Powers 
Peter Evan Prichard 
Richard Frank Pulice 
2Laura Jackman Ranks 

Ted Warren Reid 

Russell James Reit 

Douglas Woods Richardson 
Robert Cowan Ritchie 
Alison Jane Rittger 

Marna M. Roberts 
Gertrude Yvonne Robbins 
Anita Janette Roe 

Harold Lee Rosenfeld 
Richard Adrien Roy 
Schuyler Merritt: Royal 
Stephen Lantz Salyer 


Nancy Louise Sams 
William Ellsworth Schenck 
William Bruce Schneider 
Robert H. Schutte 

Edward Sowers Schweizer 
Jensine Marie Segina 
Marilyn Ruth Serfas 

Janet Bessey Shannon 
Lawrence Robert Shattuck 
Celinda Leigh Shepard 
Robert Craig Shukraft 
Phillip Martin Skonieczki 
Coralee Ann Smith 

Kirby Don Smith 

Nancy Jeanne Smith 
Patricia Louise Spain 
Richard Alan Spaulding 
George Franklin Allen Sprott 
2Judith Kay Stewart 
Adrienne Ardis Stoike 
Peter William Sundin 
3David Shelton Swan 
Coleman Adalbert Swart 
Judith Eayrs Sympson 
Charles Baird Taylor, II 
Sally Ann Temple 
Catherine Git-Ling Teng 
Carol Lee Tettemore 
Sheryl Linn Thomson 
Patrick Austin Tomter 
James Edward Treanor 
Clarence Wayne Treat 
Robert Anthony Trennert, Jr. 
Roderic David Tuttle 
Kimberlee Vandiveer 
Leslie Judith Van Doren 
Donna Lee Van Osdol 
Marta Van Patten 
3Brenda Neal Waite 

Albe Marion Watkins, Jr. 
Richard Burton Welch 
Chloe Grace Wellingham 
Jon Shepherd West 

Allen Collier White 
Ronald Wayne Whitney 
Michael Barrett Williams 
Keith Woodard 

Tavia Ann Yager 
2Michael John Yavenditti 
William Lovell Yerkes, III 


‘Thomas Weaver Young 


Renee Zessau 
Bea Frances Zubok 
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Degrees and Honors 
SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1960-61 


Honorary Degrees 


eae gS CO a ele 2 

EIU 2 Sa ie i ae NR RS Sg 2 

Ree ON TONS MATT CI OLAM A lobe lg ot Pla en pe ey tee aM 2 
Degrees in Course 

MIE Dy treme rere ey on nia lt en yh Uh amy 2 

MN ts Pree fiat rich irene es 8 od yes Soe oc deen ey A 15 

Ne ng cs he ee LC ee ee 311 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1960-61 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are 
indicated in the list of Bachelors of Arts. 

During the year 1960-61 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa: 


James Lawrence Blue Gordon Wendel Lathrop 
James Avery Davis Sandra Lua Lyster 
Beverly Jean Fuller Mary Joyce McAulay 
Sylvia Annette Gates James Sidney McCarthy 
Lisa Olivia Gray Russell Anthony Matus 
Thomas Bird Grollman Yvonne Sue Mayer 
Dorothy Deborah Heckman Walter William Noll 
Carolyn Louise Hoeksema Laura Jackman Ranks 
Ann Margaret James Judith Kay Stewart 
Kenneth Sherman Johnson Michael John Yavenditti 


The following students qualified for College Honors at graduation under the program 
described on pages 85-86: 


Mary Joyce McAulay Yvonne Sue Mayer 
Michael John Yavenditti 


Departmental Honors were conferred upon the following at graduation: 


In Chemistry: James Poe Hardy 


In History: Carolyn Louise Hoeksema 
Machiel John Yavenditti 


In Physics: James Lawrence Blue 
Richard Alan Spaulding 


In Psychology: Linda Benson Brebner 
Lisa Olivia Gray 
Virginia Bailey Luters 
Bea Frances Zubok 
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HOW TO GET TO OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


By Automobile. From Los Angeles, take the Pasadena Freeway north to Ave- 
nue 52 (about 414 miles from the four-level interchange shown on the map). 
Turn left on Avenue 52 three blocks to North Figueroa. Turn left on Figueroa 
two blocks to Avenue 50. Turn right on Avenue 40 and follow it for a mile and 
a quarter to York Boulevard. Turn left on York three blocks to Campus Road. 
Turn right on Campus Road two blocks to the Occidental campus. Slightly 
longer, but simpler route: Continue on Freeway to Marmion Way (Avenue 
64), turn north to York, left on York west to Campus Road. 

From Pasadena, follow Colorado Boulevard west to Eagle Rock Boulevard. 
Turn left on Eagle Rock Boulevard for about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale 
Avenue. Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus, 

From Glendale, follow Colorado Boulevard east to Eagle Rock Boulevard. 
Turn right on Eagle Rock Boulevard about two-thirds of a mile to Westdale 
Avenue, Turn left on Westdale two blocks to the Occidental campus. 

From Hollywood Freeway, Harbor Freeway, Santa Ana Freeway, or San 
Bernardino Freeway, follow the freeway to the four-level interchange in the 
heart of Los Angeles, where all the freeways join, then follow the Pasadena 
Freeway north as described in Paragraph 1 above. 


By L.A.M.T.A. motor coach, Take either the York Boulevard “6” coach or the 
Eagle Rock “5” coach northbound, on Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. 
Ride to Armadale Avenue on the “6” line, or to Avenue 45 on the ‘‘5” line. 
From Glendale, eastbound coaches, Line 81, connect with the “5” coach in 
: Eagle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same line from Pasadena. 
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CATALOGUE ISSUE 


Seventy-fifth Academic Year 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


IN THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many pur- 
poses, but one of its most important functions 
is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in 
choosing a college. A review of the Table of 
Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you to 
locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to 
questions which you may have in mind, 
please feel free to write to officers of the col- 
lege as indicated inside the front cover of this 
bulletin. You are most cordially invited to 
visit the Occidental College campus whenever 
it may be convenient for you to do so. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1962-62 


FIRST SEMESTER 
SEPTEMBER 5, Wednesday, through SEPTEMBER g, Sunday: Orientation 
SEPTEMBER 7, Friday: Registration 
SEPTEMBER 10, Monday: Classes begin 


SEPTEMBER 13, Thursday, 11:00 a.m.: Formal Convocation—Academic Pro- 
cession 


NoveMBER 22, Thursday, through NovemBEr 25, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation 


DecemBeEr 8, Saturday, through January 2, Wednesday: Christmas 
Vacation 


January 11, Friday: Classes end 


January 14, Monday, through January 15, Tuesday: Comprehensive 
Examinations 


January 16, Wednesday, through January 23, Wednesday: Final Exami- 


nations 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Fresruary 1, Friday: Registration 
Fepruary 4, Monday: Classes begin 


Frepruary 7, Thursday, 11:00 a.m.: Formal Convocation—Academic Pro- 
cession 


APRIL 6, Saturday, through Aprin 15, Monday: Easter Vacation 

May 24, Friday: Classes end 

May 27, Monday, through May 28, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations 
May 29, Wednesday, through JuNE 5, Wednesday: Final Examinations 


JUNE g, Sunday: Commencement 


SUMMER SESSION, 1963 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


Occidental College is a college of the liberal arts and sciences, coeduca- 
tional, independent and nonsectarian but church-related, which offers a 
practical liberal education in a democratic environment. 

Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the college 
moved in 1914 to its present campus of more than one hundred acres. 
This property originally was a part of the great San Rafael Rancho and 
the spirit of friendliness and hospitality which pervades the campus 
maintains the tradition of early California days. The area is now a resi- 
dential section, free from downtown noise and confusion. However, 
Occidental faculty and students enjoy the advantages of life in a large 
metropolitan center: proximity to famous libraries, museums, observa- 
tories, concert halls and technical, industrial and commercial centers. 
The college is located in a region of great influence in modern culture, 
industry and civilization. 

Throughout the seventy-five years of its development, Occidental has 
held closely to the fundamental objectives of its founders. Its program in 
1962, as in 1887, is that of a purposely small Christian college dedicated 
to the development of young men and women of mental ability and good 
character capable of taking an effective place in society. Its original pro- 
spectus stated: “The aim of the College is to secure an education that is 
broad and thorough and to realize a culture that is practical and Christian? 

The educational plan of Occidental College provides for a balanced 
combination of general and specialized study. Opportunity is offered for 
the development of skills in communication through effective writing 
and speaking of the English language and for the mastery of certam 
basic techniques of healthful living, thought and expression. An inte-| 
grated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and phi- 
losophy result from the first two years of the undergraduate program. 
Through upper division work and, in some cases, graduate study each 
student is expected to develop competence in one or more specialized 
areas of knowledge. Opportunity is provided for gaining an understand- 
ing of the vocational or professional significance of each major offered 
in the college. Although Occidental is not a vocational school im any 
narrow sense, background for many professions and occupations is provided | 
through workshops, field work, laboratories, internships and a broadly re- 
lated program of teacher training. | 

Perhaps the most practical aspect of what Occidental seeks to accomplish 
through its teaching, various activities, and influence as a college commu-. 
nity is to develop in its students strength of character, moral purpose and a. 
well-adjusted personality as well as intellectual competence. A sincere 
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History and Purpose 


attempt is made to emphasize the spirit of service and to help students live 
calmly and with perspective amid the many tensions of the modern world. 

No college can exist away from and unrelated to the society of which it 
is a part. Occidental hopes that its students may understand the forces which 
have led to the world as it is; may develop a vision of the world as it may 
be; and may master the disciplines to work with their fellows to achieve the 
enduring gains possible at this particular time in the history of man. 

Occidental’s academic standards have long been recognized. In 1918 it 
was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American Universities 
and remained continuously on that highly selected list until the Association 
discontinued its accreditation function in 1948. It is on the accredited list of 
the Western College Association and its successor organization, the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges. Its women graduates are accepted into 
membership in the American Association of University Women. ‘The Delta 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, the fourth to be organized of the eight chapters 
in California, was established at Occidental in 1926. The college is on the 
approved list of the American Chemical Society. 

By authority of the California State Department of Education, Occidental 
College has the right of recommending candidates for elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers’ certificates. 

In 1962 Occidental was informed of a conditional challenge grant of 
$2,500,000 from the Ford Foundation under its Special Program in Educa- 
tion subject to the raising of $7,500,000 within three years, the first liberal 
_arts college in California to receive such a oe 

Some of the nation’s most distinguished awards for graduate study are 

received by Occidental graduates. These have included three Rhodes Schol- 
_arships in the last four years, Woodrow Wilson National Fellowships, and a 
_considerable-number of institutional fellowships and assistantships for grad- 
uate study awarded each year to graduating seniors. 
A cordial and cooperative relationship exists at Occidental between fac- 
_ulty and students. The college has a faculty of about one hundred members 
chosen for their competence and personal qualities. At the present time the 
undergraduate student body is limited by policy to fourteen hundred. Par- 
ticipation in student affairs, with a wide degree of responsibility placed in 
the hands of the students themselves, marks the extra-curricular program of 
the college. Counseling concerning academic and personal affairs is informal. 
Many student enterprises are conducted under the supervision of joint fac- 
ulty and student committees. 

Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
‘men and maintains the tradition and spirit of a nonsectarian Christian insti- 

tution as called for in its charter. The college reports annually to the Board 
of Christian Education of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
concerning both its financial condition and its academic program, even 
though not organically controlled by that church. Also, at the request of the 
college, a committee of visitation is appointed annually by the Synod of 
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California. The college cordially acknowledges its gratitude to the church 
for its aid in many ways and appreciates the recognition accorded by the 
United Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) for its character as a college of 
Christian ideals and service. 

A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and support 
of many persons, corporations, foundations, church organizations and vol- 
untary organizations. This variety of support yields strength, independence 
and freedom. 

The following list of presidents of Occidental College is presented as a re- 
minder of the devotion and leadership of those who have served throughout 
the years in unifying the forces which have contributed to Occidental its 
strength and support. 


Rev. SAMUEL H. WELLER, A.M,, DD... 2 >. ae 1887-1891 
J. Meiviice McPuerron, A.M... 04.) 1891-1894. 
Rev. Evpert N, Conpit, A.M.-.....22. .. 7). 1894-1896 
Rev. JAMEs W. ParKHILL, A.M.) DD?) 2)... 1896-1897 
Rev. Guy W. WapswortH, D.D. .. 12... 0; |. ee 1897-1905 
Rev. WiLL1AmM Stewart Youne, D.D. (Acting President) . 1905-1906 
Joun Wits Barr, LL.D:, Lirr.D. 47.2 1906-1916 
THomas Grecory Burt, Pu.D., (Acting President) ...... 1916-1917 
Rev. Srias Evans, D.D., LL.D)... 20... 22 1917-1920 
Tuomas Grecory Burt, Pu.D. (Acting President) ....... 1920-1921. 
Rev. REMsEN Birp, B.D.; D.D., LL.D., L-H.D: . 7. ae 1921-1946 
Rosert G. CLELAND, Pu.D. (Acting President) 
First Semester... 06 240. Shc vee see 1927-1928 
ArTHuR G. Coons, Pu.D. (Acting President) ........... 1945-1946 
ARTHUR G. Coons, M.A., Pa.D., LL.D.,.Sc.D., LH Dae 1946- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and mid- 
way between Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus lies on the slope of a 
low range of hills and the location of buildings and the landscaping have 
been planned to take full advantage of this hillside situation. The present 
plant includes twenty-seven major buildings and several other structures (see 


page mays 


CENTRAL CAMPUS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, 

and the college architects, with funds provded by Mr. Alphonzo E. 
Bell, ’95. 

JoHNson Hatt is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the college. In John- 
son Hall are located the administrative offices and approximately thirt 
faculty offices and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
_type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 
_ Fow er HA Lt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and granddaughter, provides classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices for several departments, including Geology and Physics. 
Erected 1914. A subcritical reactor and associated measuring equipment 
installed in this building under a grant from the Atomic Energy Com- 
‘Mission in 1959 provides exceptional facilities for the study of all aspects 
of nuclear physics at the undergraduate level. The Frank J. Smiley Geo- 
logical Collection is located in Fowler Hall. Originally also in this build- 
ing, the Calvin O. Esterly Memorial Collection of Natural Science was 

transferred in 1960 to Norris Hall. 

_ Tue KENNETH T: Norris Hatt oF ScrENCE, containing THE Earue M. 
_JorcENsEN LaporaToriEs in Biology and Chemistry, and the Samuet B. 
‘Mosuer Science Lecture Hatts, recognizes the vision and the gener- 
Osity of these members of the Board of Trustees and their wives and the 
generosity of the Carl EK Braun Trust. This building includes an audi- 
torlum seating 225, two lecture rooms, laboratories and offices for the 
departments of Biology and Chemistry. Erected 1960. 

THE Mary Norton Cxiapp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides conference rooms, 

a seminar room, and a graduate students’ reading room. Erected 1924. 
During the year 1954-55 gifts from the Clapp family made it possible to 
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double the size of the Library by the addition of wings on the east and west 
sides. These additions provide a browsing room, reading rooms and addi- 
tional stack space. A Fine Book room has been equipped and furnished 
through gifts from the Carl EF Braun family as a memorial to Carl F 
Braun. | 

THE ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a Center for the social 
life of the campus. It includes dining rooms, a soda fountain and lounges, 
one of which has been named in memory of Mrs. Julia A. Pipal, for many 
years Director of Residence and Social Activities. This building also con- 
tains student body offices, the Bookstore, the College Post Office, the office 
of the Purchasing Agent, the Plant Offices and the central heating plant. 
Erected 1928; addition completed 1956. In 1953 and 1954, certain improve- 
ments of the private dining room and the reception lounge were made 
possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Carl F Braun and the C. F Braun Co. 

HELEN G. Emmons MEmonriat is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor 
illness. Erected 1936. 

THE Epwarp Hayes Morse Memoria OssErRvaATOorY Is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving 
mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, 
and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse 
collection of astronomical instruments. Erected in 1944. 

Tue Rospert T. Moore Lazoratory oF Zoo.oey is the gift of Dr. Rob- 
ert T: Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building con- 
tains the Robert T. Moore Collection of fifty thousand specimens of birds 
and mammals and has classroom and research facilities. Erected 1951. 

Tue Art Burupine, south of the Library, makes available three stu- 
dios, one classroom, a work room and office space for the Art Department. 
Erected 1955. 

Tue Facutry CLus and ALUMNI HEADQUARTERS occupy a building 
erected in 1922 as the President’s House. Through the generosity of the 
Carl F Braun Trust this building was remodeled and refurnished in 1957 
for its present use. 


THORNE HALL AREA 


BELLE WiLBER THoRNE Hatt, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, 
seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and 
rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the 
Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 
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Tue Wiis H. Boor Music-Sprecu CENTER consists of a one-story 
building, with practice rooms and the Helen and Remsen Bird Studio, and 
a two-level structure providing departmental offices, the Douglas Wright, 
Jr., Memorial Room (for choral music) with Kilgen organ, the Dorothy 
Buffum Chandler Instrumental Rehearsal and Music Classroom, playmill, 
teaching studios, music library and listening booths, practice and seminar 
rooms. Both structures are the gifts of many alumni and friends of the 
college. Original structure erected 1929; two-level structure, 1960. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


James Swan HALtt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute to 
her husband. At the present time, it accommodates sixteen men. The north 
and center sections have been converted to use for offices and seminar rooms. 
Erected 1914. 

HeErBert G. WrYLie Hatt, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of ‘Trustees, is a 
building which provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 

STEWART-CLELAND HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton 
and Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the college for a long pe- 
riod of years; and Robert Glass Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., histo- 
rian, author, Professor of History, former Dean of the Faculty and Vice- 
President and member of the Board of Trustees; his father, the Reverend 
Robert W. Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother T: Horace 
Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. This modern build- 
ing houses 134, freshmen, a head resident and ten senior proctors. Erected 

1953. 

BELL-YouncG HALL, a men’s residence named in memory of two fam- 
ilies of great significance in the life of the college, recognizes especially 
_ Mr. James G. Bell, a founder; Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, onetime president of 
_ the Board of Trustees and great benefactor; and Dr. and Mrs. William 
_ Stewart Young, Dr. Young having been a founder and for fifty years the 
_ secretary of the Board of Trustees. This building honors also the members 
_ of these two families. It accommodates 107 men. Erected 1956. 

Braun Hatt, a men’s residence, is named in memory of Carl F Braun, a 
generous benefactor of the college. This hall, fully air-conditioned, accom- 
modates 110. Erected 1962. 

Pau.ey Hat, a men’s residence, is named in memory of Elbert L. and 

Ellen E. Pauley, in recognition of the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. 
Pauley. This hall accommodates 107. Erected 1959. 

BERTHA Harton Orr HALLt, the first unit of the group of residences for 

women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty-five women. Erected 1925. 
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GRACE CarRTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erd- 
man, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by college funds. Erdman 
Hall accommodates seventy women. Erected 1927. a 

Harnes Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 
Orr Haines, his wife, is the third of the residences for women. Erected in 
1940 to accommodate seventy-five students, this building was enlarged to 
provide space for thirty-two additional women in 1954. 

ANNA CLUTE NEwcoms HA tt, a residence for 137 women students, 
is named in recognition of Mrs. James G. Newcomb, trustee and benefac- 
tor, who had great interest in the welfare of the women students and 
rendered many services to the college. Erected 1956. 

Cuitcotr HaLL, a women’s residence, is named in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Chilcott and the Chilcott family, benefactors of the college. This 
hall is integrated with Orr Hall and accommodates eighty-four. Erected | 


1959. 


HILLSIDE THEATRE 


Tse Hiuusipe Tueatre. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 

Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade Orr, 
Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the college. In the main it is 

Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit ap- | 
proached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approxi-_ 
mately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and remark- 

able acoustic properties. Erected 1925. | 


GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES — 


THE ALUMNI Gymnasium, a reinforced concrete structure situated south — 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the Depart- | 
ment of Physical Education. It was constructed from gifts by Alumni and 
Associated Students. Erected 1926. 

Tue E. S. FiELp MEmortAu BurILpINc and the TAYLoR SWIMMING PooL 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gynmasium, providing locker 
rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool was the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara 
Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president 
of the Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 

THE WoMEN’s GyMNasIUM. Erected 1922. | 

Tue W. C. Patrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and former trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The sta- 
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THE ORIGINAL OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE BUILDING, CON- 
STRUCTED IN 1887, WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1896. THE 
COLLEGE MOVED TO ITS PRESENT SITE IN 1914. 


‘HE OCCIDENTAL CAMPUS IS LOCATED ON A 120-ACRE HILLSIDE ON THE NORTHEASTERN 
RIM OF THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES, ONLY 15 MINUTES FROM THE CIVIC CENTER. 


THE OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE LIBRARY (ABOVE) CONTAINS OVER 165,000 VOLUMES, AND 
MANY SPECIAL COLLECTIONS WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY AND 
HONORS RESEARCH. THE STACKS ARE OPEN TO ALL STUDENTS. 
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(BELOW) STUDENTS FROM HAWAII, SWEDEN, OREGON, CALIFORNIA, ENGLAND, JAPAN 
AND NIGERIA, CHECK UP ON THE NEWS OF THE WORLD. 


AMONG THE 27 MAJOR BUILDINGS ON OCCIDENTAL’S CAMPUS ARE JOHNSON AND FOWLER 
HALLS (BELOW) AND FREEMAN STUDENT UNION (ABOVE) 19 
ALL FACING THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE. 


THIS SUB-CRITICAL REACTOR 
Is AN INTEGRAL COMPONENT 
OF OCCIDENTAL’S NUCLEAR 
PHYSICS LABORATORY. 
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IN THE NEW WILLIS H. BOOTH 
MUSIC-SPEECH CENTER, 

A STUDENT PRACTICES 

ON ONE OF THE COLLEGE’S 
FOUR PIPE ORGANS USED FOR 
TEACHING PURPOSES. 


THE KENNETH T. NORRIS HALL OF SCIENCE CONTAINS THE EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
LABORATORIES IN BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY, AND THE SAMUEL B. MOSHER 
SCIENCE LECTURE HALL 


OCCIDENTAL STUDENTS HAVE OPPORTUNITIES FOR INFORMAL CONTACT WITH OUTSTANDING 
VISITORS SUCH AS MARK VAN DOREN (BELOW, RIGHT) WHO SPOKE AT THE COLLEGE AS A 
REMSEN BIRD LECTURER IN 1961, AND WILLIAM MASSELOS (BELOW, LEFT) 
INTERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED CONCERT PIANIST, ONE OF SIX MAJOR 
ARTISTS SCHEDULED FOR THE 1962-63 THORNE HALL 
ARTIST SERIES ON CAMPUS. 


ELEVEN RESIDENCE HALLS MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR 80% OF OCCIDENTAL’S STUDENTS TO 
PARTICIPATE FULLY IN CAMPUS LIFE. THE SECLUDED GARDEN BEHIND ERDMAN HALL 
(ABOVE) PROVIDES AN OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN STUDENTS TO ENJOY 
22 THE CALIFORNIA SUNSHINE, 


THE LOUNGE IN PAULEY HALL FOR MEN (BELOW ) Is A POPULAR SPOT FOR READING 
THE MORNING PAPER, OR RELAXING BETWEEN CLASSES, 


ACTIVITIES IN THE PERFORMING ARTS FREQUENTLY INCLUDE ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS SUCH 
AS PROFESSOR ROBERT GROSS’S OPERATIC VERSION OF IONESCO’s PLAY The Bald Soprano 
(ABOVE). OTHER EVENTS INCLUDE THE FESTIVAL OF FINE ARTS AND CONCERTS BY 

THE GLEE CLUBS, CHOIR, BAND AND ORCHESTRA, 23 
OCCIDENTAL’S PROGRAM OF INTRAMURAL AND INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS IS DESIGNED TO 
SUPPLEMENT THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM. TRACK STAR STEVE HAAS (BELOW ) CAPTURED 
FIRST PLACE IN THE 100-YARD DASH IN THE 1962 DUAL MEET WITH USC. 


Campus 


dium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a 
football field, track, and other facilities for physical education and out- 
door sports. Erected 1916. 

THe W. W. ANDERSON BasEBALL FIELp is located to the north and east 
of Stewart-Cleland Hall. 

THE Pau SPENCER BASEBALL FieLp House, a gift of Paul Spencer, ’28, 
is located on Anderson Field to house Varsity, Freshman and visiting base- 
ball teams. Erected 1958. 

There are six TENNIs Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 to 
1945, and one the gift of A. C. Way. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


THE PreEsipENT’s House, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

Iwo other campus residences are available for administrative officers, 
one, of the California Monterey style of architecture, occupying a hillside 
location adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, erected 1932; and one of con- 
temporary style of architecture, occupying a site opposite the President’s 
House, erected 1951. 


GENERAL 


Gates. Three of the six entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 
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ADMISSION 


Occidental College has established high academic standards and is in- 
terested in young men and women who possess intellectual vigor and 
vitality, The college desires able students interested in developing their 
capacity for critical thinking and judgment, and who give evidence of sta- 
bility, integrity, and leadership as positive personality characteristics. Since 
the Honor Spirit is an essential principle of student and academic life, the 
college gives strong consideration to those who possess sound character and 
a deep sense of moral ethical values. Occidental students represent a variety 
of economic, social, political, religious, and ethnic backgrounds, with many 
and varied personalities. 

Applicants for admission are reminded that each college has its own 
personality, standards, traditions, and program, and that the college and 
the student, with his abilities, interests, and needs, must be suited to each 
other. Students who seek to make a wise and careful choice of college are 
invited to meet with Occidental’s admissions counselors either at their 
schools or on the campus. 

Admission to Occidental College is highly competitive: the selection proc- 
ess reflects the interest of the college in students with intellectual promise, 
sound character and strong personal qualifications. The Committee on Ad- 
missions reviews all factors and considers each candidate as an individual. 

Approximately 350 freshmen (men and women) are admitted in Sep- 
tember. As a normal rule, freshmen will not be admitted in February. 
Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in September and in 
February, the number depending upon vacancies each semester. Formal 
application should be filed before March 1 for the fall semester and De- 
cember 15 for the spring semester. With the exception of Early Decision 
Plan candidates, actions by the Committee on Admissions usually are an- 
nounced in April for the fall semester and in January for the spring semester. 

In judging academic qualifications for admission, the college is concerned 
primarily with the quality and depth of each student’s preparation. Although 
no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance, a student who 
has prepared himself in four or five academic subjects each year throughout 
the last three years of secondary education will have an advantage. The fol- 
lowing subjects are especially desirable as preparation for a liberal arts col- 
lege program: English, foreign language, history, mathematics and labora- 
tory science. The emphasis in each field will vary with the student’s inter- 
ests and goals, of course, but a strong program in high school should include 
four years of English, at least two years of a foreign language, three years 
of mathematics (four for students interested in science or engineering), two 
years or more of history, and one year each of biological and physical science 
(students interested in science or engineering should include both physics 
and chemistry). Students whose records show significant irregularities in 
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preparation are welcome to discuss this with an admissions officer before fil- 
ing a formal application. 

Since the level of preparation will vary among candidates and schools, 
there is no set grade average or class rank requirement for admission. Most 
candidates will present records well above the college recommendation level 
set by their schools. 

The Committee on Admissions will weigh heavily the recommendation 
of the student’s secondary school, the support of his or her teachers, the re- 
sults of College Board tests and evidences of responsible leadership, creative 
talents, or other personal strengths in non-curricular areas. 

An interview is not required for admission, but a personal discussion with 
the admissions staff is encouraged. The Admissions Office is open from g a.m. 
to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday each week. Appointments should be ar- 
ranged before March 1, if possible. There are, in addition, a number of 
Alumni Admissions Associates located throughout the country. The name 
of the alumnus living in the vicinity of the candidate will be supplied on 
request, if one is available. 


APPLICATION. PROCEDURES 
All applicants should file the following credentials: 


1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a personal state- 
ment, a small photograph, and a nonrefundable application fee of $10.00. 
No separate residence application is required; students admitted as residents 
are assured a room. 


2. An official school record and recommendation by the secondary school 
principal, headmaster, or counselor. (Transfers with one or more years of 
college work are not required to submit the secondary school recommenda- 
tion; an official secondary school transcript will suffice.) In addition, transfer 
applicants must submit official transcripts of all college courses completed 
and a statement of courses in progress. 


3. The results of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, taken in No- 


vember, December or J anuary of the last year in secondary school. March 


tests arrive after most of the entering class has been chosen, but considera- 
tion sometimes is possible. Transfer students who have not taken the College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test and are unable to do so may request an ap- 
pointment to take a special aptitude test given by Occidental College for 
transfers only. 


4. We strongly recommend that candidates submit the results of any three 
Achievement ‘Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board including, if 
o0ssible, either the Writing Sample or the English Composition Test. 
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5. Iwo references, at least one of which should be from one of the candi- 
date’s teachers. Transfer candidates with one or more years of college work 
should have both references submitted from the college they have attended, 
one of which should be from an administrative officer. 


Upon notification of acceptance, a deposit of $25.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted 
into college halls of residence are required to deposit $50.00 toward room 
rent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies on 
room rent for the second semester. These deposits are nonrefundable. 

A medical history and a physician’s statement are required of all new 
students prior to registration. See page 58 for detailed statement concerning 
this requirement. 


EARLY DECISION PLAN 


Students for whom Occidental is a primary interest may file for considera- 
tion under an Early Decision Plan. In addition to the standard credentials 
required of all applicants, including the College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
‘Test, an Early Decision candidate must submit: 


a. A statement that Occidental is his primary choice of college. 


b. The results of any three College Board Achievement Tests taken in 
March, May, August or December of 1962. 


Students may request appropriate materials for an Early Decision any 
time after completion of the junior year of secondary school. Applications 
should be submitted no later than December 15th. Candidates for financial 
aid also must submit the Parents’ Confidential Statement of the College 
Scholarship Service. Notification of committee action will be made as soon 
as possible thereafter, but no later than January 15, so that a student may 
not need to file applications at other colleges. Students accepted under the 
Early Decision Plan must submit by February 1 a tuition deposit of $25.00 
and a room deposit of $50.00, both of which are nonrefundable. 

Since acceptance and financial aid under the Early Decision Plan will be 
restricted to very strong candidates only, all candidates not accepted initially 
will be reviewed again automatically, and their preference for Occidental 
will be given as much consideration as possible. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), which is required of all applicants, and 
the Achievement Tests, which are strongly recommended, are administered — 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. Each candidate is responsible — 
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_ for applying to the Board for these examinations. The Board publishes a 
Bulletin of Information, which may be obtained without charge, containing 
_ application blanks, rules, fees, sample questions and other necessary infor- 
mation. 
The Scholastic Aptitude Test, Achievement Tests and Writing Sample 
will be offered by the College Entrance Examination Board on five dates in 
_ 1962-63. In addition, a special administration of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
_ for California students only, will be offered in November. Applications 
should be filed with the Board four weeks in advance of the date of the test 
_ for students in the United States, Canada and Mexico, and eight weeks in 
advance for students in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South 
_ America. When requesting application forms, candidates should state 
_ which examination date they have chosen. Examination dates are: 


*Saturday, November 3, 1962 Saturday, March 2, 1963 
estes autenu one) Saturday, May 18, 1963 
*Saturday, December 1, 1962 Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


*Saturday, January 12, 1963 


*Applicants who for some reason can not arrange for one of the earlier 
tests should write to the Director of Admissions to discuss the circum- 
stances. 


Candidates should make application by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries, completed applications and fees should be 
addressed to PO. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who 
wish to take the examinations in any of the following states or foreign areas: 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Northwest Territory, 
Yukon Territory, Province of Alberta, Province of British Columbia, Pro- 
vince of Manitoba, Province of Saskatchewan, Republic of Mexico, Australia, 
the Pacific Islands, including Japan and Formosa. Candidates applying for 
examination in any state or foreign area not given above should write to 
College Entrance Examination Board, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indi- 
cated on the candidates’ applications. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT AND CREDIT 


Advanced placement courses in accredited secondary schools may be con- 
sidered for college placement and/or credit on an individual basis. Requests 
for consideration must be supplemented by results of the Advanced Place- 
ment ‘Tests given by the College Entrance Examination Board. Transfer of 
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credit is possible for selected students who have been given opportunity by 
their secondary schools to take college courses prior to graduation from high 
school. Credit earned either through Advanced Placement Tests or by transfer 
on official transcripts from collegiate institutions thus enables an entering 
student to be placed in advanced work and provides him an increased op- 
portunity for elective work in his undergraduate program. 


ADMISSION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Fach year the college is able to accommodate well qualified students desirmg 
to enter at the sophomore, junior or (in special circumstances) senior level. 

Transfer candidates should present college records above “C” average, 
together with statements of honorable dismissal from collegiate institutions 
previously attended. Grades in previous academic work, scores in aptitude 
tests and personal references are considered in judging the applicant’s prepa- 
ration and promise. See page 27 for application procedures. 

In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of 100 units. Credit 
for work at other institutions is provisional during the first semester of 
attendance. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given to receive credit on examina- 
tion for work equivalent to regular Occidental College courses, although not 
completed in an institution of recognized collegiate rank. Formal application 
for such examinations, with satisfactory evidence of work completed, must 
be presented to the Registrar. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for ad-_ 
mission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 75-81. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


It is sometimes possible for a mature adult to be admitted as a special student 
and to be so classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full 
year of work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for 
the degree of Bachelor-of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full 
all degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attendance 
at another institution within two years of the date of his application. Special 
students are subject to all of the rules and regulations which apply to regular 
undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evaluated 
in accordance with the established regulations governing admission. 
Students from non-English speaking countries must present evidence of | 
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competence in English sufficient to permit them to follow Occidental College 
courses successfully. If it seems advisable the college may require an other- 
wise acceptable student either to pass an English aptitude test, or to take an 
intensive course in English for foreigners at an institution in the United 
States which offers such courses, prior to establishing residence at Occidental. 

Students from other countries must also present evidence that sufficient 
funds will be available for their travel, and for their academic and living 
expenses either through authorization to convert the currency of their 
countries into dollars or from sources available in the United States. Inter- 
national students must not depend upon earnings from employment in the 
United States for any significant portion of these expenses, particularly 
during the first two years of their stay. Furthermore, each international 
student must have a bona fide sponsor in the United States who is willing 
and able to grant him financial and other aid as needed. 

Each international student is requested to submit a simplified preliminary 
application which will be reviewed by the Committee on Admissions before 
a formal, final application is required. 

Insurance policies covering health, hospitalization and accident are re- 
quired of all international students as a prerequisite to their registration. 
Consult the International Students’ Adviser for details. 

A few scholarships are available to especially well-qualified international 
students. (See page 36.) 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Occidental College gives recognition to in-service educational experience. 
Each veteran applying for entrance is required to file a true copy of his 
discharge certificate with his application. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no sup- 
port from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about two-thirds of the cost of services given to him 
by the college. The balance of these costs is met by income from endow- 
ment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who 
are interested in the type of education which this institution provides. 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the sched- 
ules which appear on pages 32-34. The college reserves the right to change 
fees, modify its services or change its programs should economic condi- 
tions or national emergency make it necessary to do so. 

Basic college expenses for a nonresident undergraduate student are 
$1,294. per year, and for a resident, $2,214. Books and supplies, special fees 
and personal expenses will vary with the individual. The college estimates 
that they will be between $200 and $500 per year. | 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES (Per Semester) : 
Tu1tion—Undergraduate 


Full time (twelve to eighteen Units) * <\. «. «3 $625.00 

Less than twelve units, pér unit <1...) 0 55.00 
TuITr1ion—Graduate 

Full time (twelve to fifteen units)? ....... 72) 450.00 

Less than twelve units, per unit... °° 22.) 4,0.00 
STUDENT Bopy FEE?) .. . .uin.. 2 a 2 15.00 
AccIDENT INSURANCE (Required of all full-time students) .... . 7.00 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) ........... 10.00 
APTITUDE: TEST... 00 Sd 6 ee 2.00 


SUMMER SEssIon (See Summer Session Bulletin) 


RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD (Per Semester): 
MerEn’s RESIDENCES, ¢. 2-4... ..5 0.) or $4.50 to $4.90 
WoMEN’s: RESIDENCES .. 0.5.00. cuss es 1 4.60 
A deposit of $50.00 is required for reservation of a room. 
For Residence House Dues—see Special Fees, page 34. 
1Tuition is the charge for instruction and general services of the college, including priv- 
ileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission to all ath- 
letic and forensic contests sponsored by the college; and graduation. The privilege of the 
Artist Series is extended to all full time students, subject to established ticket procedures 
and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne Hall at each event. 


This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations 
as a department of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the College. The funds are administered by the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Student Body. The net worth, which changes with the results of operations from 
year to year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of the Board of 
Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college paper and 
annual, (2) student body and class membership, and (3) dues for membership in Asso- _ 
ciated Men Students and Associated Women Students. 
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Fees 


Tuition, room and board, student body and certain other fees are pay- 
able each semester on or before the day of registration. Deferred payments 
may be arranged on the following basis: 

One-third or more in cash at registration. Balance may be paid one-third 
on the first day of the first month following registration, one-third on the 
first day of the second month following registration, and one-third on 
the first day of the third month following registration. 

Other arrangements, satisfactory to the Comptroller, may be made be- 
fore registration, but all college charges must be paid by January 1 and 
June 1 of the fall and spring semesters, respectively. In the event that it 
is necessary to defer an unpaid balance beyond the semester in which the 
charge was incurred, interest at 6% will be charged on the outstanding 
amount. 

A service fee of $1.00 is charged for each $100 deferred (not to exceed 
$5.00). Scholarships, loans and grants-in-aid given by the college may 
not be used in lieu of cash at registration. 


DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 
For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 


LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, PecTsCOUTSE fetus kel. $2.00 to $10.00 
oni ESV R oe Mw OES BR QUERY = 58>. eh a ae eran 3.00 
PeMisthy DREAKAGE DEPOSIT. s/s... 6s... ee cie e es clea 7.50 
meer DIGI — A UCIO- WV ISUal sr tsi ss. aie eo + ccd tcpnceiece ee sn 7.00 


Student-Teaching, and Placement Fee (See course offerings ) 
(These fees are nonrefundable) 

Music, Appiiep—Individual Instruction .................. 75,.00 
CORTE ES 0 kOe Baie a ried aaa, emt eee a et 15.00 
Practice Fees (See Page 140) 


SPECIAL FEES: 


Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s Office. 
APPOINTMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: 
For students recommended by Occidental College .. no charge 
Renewal fee for students recommended by 


Mee tat Oller Gam et dds iny ioe hie ste gee $ 5.00 
Fee for students not recommended by Occidental College 20.00 
PreseMBLY EXCUSE—I.ATE REQUEST ..........ccc.e.c.ds- 1.00 
AupiTor’s FEE, per unit: 
Berean: (COURSES toe ici eh eek ic oe ete ek ee 27.50 
CreaTIvE Art Courses, including Art 153, per unit .... 50.00 
IBS CHET ULE uel toil fo) tee Me st dle edo hehe 3.00 
Crepir By ExaMINATION (Based on individual study ) 
FLY TOOUNTRSLES Ae el fe ABI PRED SUS RETA Se PRE ea A A 20.00 
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DuPLIcATE RECEIPT FOR STUDENT BILL ..............---- 1.00 
EpucaTION DEPARTMENT—Application fee .............. 3.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ....... $1.00 to 3.00 
Excess Unrrs—Beyond Study List Limit, each .............. 4.5.00 
Gym Suits—per semester ‘)s 6).6)7 5.2). er 1.00 
PHysIcaAL EXAMINATION 

Late—First: WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION 3012 1.00 

Eacu WEEK THEREAFTER. .). ) 023°. ee 50 
REGISTRATION, late, ‘per day. 7.0.90. >. rr 1.00 
RESIDENCE House Duss: Men... . $3.50 Women.... 4.00 
‘TEACHER’s CREDENTIAL FEE, per'credential.. 7 ))aeae nee 10.00 
TuHeEsis FoR M.A. Decree, binding fee, per copy ............ 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy* . 1.00 

One week’s time required for processing. 
VOCATIONAL TEST .... 0.008 005.050. 0 3.00 
REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
college for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the college and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 

Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $50.00. 

Withdrawal after ten days and within the fifth week after registration 
—two-thirds of tuition. | 

Withdrawal after the fifth week and within the eighth week after reg- | 
istration—one-half of tuition. 

Withdrawal after eight weeks—no refund. 

In the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00 will be refunded. 
A refund of other fees will be made on the same basis as that of tuition with 
the exception of residence charges which are detailed below. 

No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester and 
all other dormitory rooms are filled. 

All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of 
receipt of which determines the refund period. 


Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college 
have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. | 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, AND STUDENT AID 


Each year Occidental College furnishes financial assistance to a substan- 
tial number of students from scholarship endowment income supple- 
mented by appropriations from its general funds. Such funds have been 
and are donated by friends in order that merit may be recognized and 
individual and family resources may be supplemented for students faced 
with financial problems. In addition, many students are helped to find 
employment either on the campus or in nearby communities. 

It is expected that students whose expenses can be met by parents or 
from other sources will not apply for scholarships as financial need must 
be taken into consideration in making awards. Other bases for selection 
of recipients of financial assistance are scholastic excellence, aptitude test 
scores and the applicant’s general record of activities and citizenship. 

Application for financial assistance is made by filing the Parents Con- 
fidential Statement (obtainable from high school and junior college 
counselors) with the College Scholarship Service and requesting that a 
copy be sent to Occidental College. March 1 is the final date for applica- 
tion. A student must be accepted for admission before his application for 
aid can be considered. 

Information concerning special scholarships at the graduate level under 

the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies may be found on page 
79. 

_ Information concerning job opportunities can be obtained from the 
Director of the Counseling and Placement Center. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Occidental College is one of a group of several West Coast colleges and 
universities which have adopted a uniform application for financial 
assistance. All awards are based upon financial need except for those 
noted in the succeeding pages. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTs FOR New StrupENTs: Scholarship Grants are 

_awarded in proportion to the degree of financial need and not as a meas- 
‘ure of academic achievement or honor. However, because scholarship 
funds are limited, Scholarship Grants generally must be awarded on a 

selective basis and thus previous records and apparent promise of candi- 
dates usually are factors which determine who will receive the grants. 
The amount of the Grant ranges from $100 to $2,000. 

ALUMNI ScHo.arsuiPs: In addition to Scholarship Grants the college 
awards several Alumni Scholarships each year to incoming freshmen. 
Although need is a factor in these awards, outstanding scholarship and 
evidence of superior aptitude are primary criteria. These scholarships 
carry a financial stipend of from $500 to $2,000 per year, and are four- 
year awards. It is necessary to maintain a thoroughly satisfactory record 
‘Im order to retain these scholarships. 
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Scholarships 


SPECIAL ScHoLaRsHIps: Scholarship grants of one-half tuition for resi- 
dent students and one-fourth tuition for those not living on the campus 
may be made available to sons and daughters of ordained ministers in 
full-time Christian service provided that the amount involved makes it 
possible to meet expenses. The American Chemical Society, the Southern 
California Association of Physics Teachers, the California Scholarship 
Federation, Alpha Gamma Sigma, the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the United States Office of Naval Research have special 
scholarships open to properly qualified applicants. Information concern- 
ing these special scholarships may be obtained through either the organi- 
zation named or the Director of Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN COURSE: Sophomore students 


who establish financial need and who have attained satisfactory academic — 


and citizenship records are eligible to apply for consideration for Scholar- 


ship Grants. Juniors and seniors may be considered on the same bases, but _ 


in the case of upper division students loans play an increasing role in the 
student aid program. In the case of graduate students, loans are the major 
source of assistance. 

If a student who has been the recipient of a Scholarship Grant at Occi- 
dental College transfers to an institution of approximately comparable 
cost, he may be required to sign a note for the amount of such grant. 


Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, stu- 
dent loan funds totaling approximately $303,000 are available from 
which loans are made to students in the sophomore, junior, and senior 


years at low interest rates. These loans are to be repaid within ten years _ 


of graduation and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic stand- 
ing and economical habits of expenditure. 


Tue Nationa DeFensE Act Loan Funps are a part of the college loan | 
funds and are available on application to the Committee on Scholarships _ 


and Student Aid in the same manner as other funds. Priority is given to 
persons going into public school teaching and to those majoring in the 
sciences and foreign language. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ScHoLaRSHIPs: Occidental College has desig- 
nated certain funds to be used annually for financial assistance of quali- 
fied students from foreign countries accepted for admission. In addition, 
the college maintains a student exchange program, sponsored jointly by 
students and college administration, with universities in foreign lands. 
Details are available through the Committee on Scholarships and Student 
Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


ALPHA Sorority SCHOLARSHIP, now $11,675, the income from which is awarded 
annually to one or more junior or senior women whose qualifications and need 
have been established by the scholarship committee. 
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ANoNyYMous SCHOLARSHIP FuNps, in the amount of $72,577, the income from 
which is used to assist worthy students. 


Epwin E. BEEBE, now $2,920, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, for one or more worthy and needy students of high char- 
acter and good sportsmanship interested in physical education as a career. 


JoHN AND ANNIE E. K. BIDwELL, $27,008, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, first 
man to lead an overland emigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, 
California, in 1900. 

HELEN Brrp ScHoLarsHiP, $35,000, established in 1960 by the Board of Trus- 
tees, the income annually to be awarded to one or more outstanding students 
in music of high scholarship and with ability and promise in some aspect of 
music as a performing art. 


Rosert G. AND AMANDA J. BLEE, $2,000, a gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 
pioneers of Santa Ana. 


Louise AND Marion Bonsack, $10,000, a gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack of 
Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter. 


Dr. Epwin Forrest Boyp of Los Angeles, $355, a gift in 1924. 


THEODORE S. AND EpirH NEWELL Brown, $26,572, established in 1957 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore S. Brown for worthy and needy students. 


ArtHur W. BureLL MemoriAu SCHOLARSHIP, now $1,600, established in 1960 
by the family and friends of Dr. Arthur W. Buell ’o04, trustee of Occidental 
College from 1915 to 1960. Interest from this fund is to be awarded annually 
to one or more worthy junior or senior pre-medical students on the basis of 
scholastic achievement and need. 


Dean Tuomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 


recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928. He admin- 
istered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 


Anna B. Crarx of Los Angeles, $1,500, a bequest in 1935. 
JEAN CAMPBELL DEAN ScHoLarsHIp FuNpD, $5,000, a bequest in 1961. 


Mary Anprews Ciark AND Mary Marcarer Mitten Memonria., $1,900, gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark of 


Los Angeles in 1928. 


Tue Crass oF 1915 ENDowEp ScHOLARSHIP, $24,133, the income from which 
goes to a “superior young person with an exceptionally high degree of scho- 


lastic attainment and who possesses qualifications for responsible and dedi- 


cated leadership:’ 

_ Horace CLELAND, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory 
_ of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of 
_need, merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie 
Glass Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’o7. 


_Loutsr Cook Music Scuorarsuip, a fund of $1,524 established in memory of 


Mrs. Laurence R. Cook by her husband and friends to assist worthy students in 
the field of music. 


O. G. Crawrorp of Colton, a bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity payments 
and then available for scholarships. 


ALBERT B. AND FLorENCE O, CuTTER, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to 
be divided equally between men and women students and preferably to stu- 


dents from Riverside, home of the donors. 
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LItu1AN Pascat Day ScHoLARSHIP FUND For WiDows, $33,710.59, the income 
from the fund to be used as scholarships and loans to needy worthy American 
widows. 

DeELTA Sorority SCHOLARSHIP FUND, $7,920, the annual income from which is 
available for (1) the Delta Junior Achievement Award of $100, and (2) the 
granting of scholarships to deserving Occidental women, preferably Deltas. 


FraANcIs AND Apa C. Dimmick, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 
1906. 

Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 
department. 

ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP FUND, $6,818, collected by the Classes of ’16, ’20, ’25, 
31, and ’40, the income from which is added to general scholarship funds. 


Tue Davin R. Farites INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP, $28,435, established by 
Mrs. David R. Faries in 1958, the income from which annually shall be 
awarded at the discretion of the faculty Committee on Scholarships to a stu- 
dent or students who shall be either (a) a foreign student majoring in any field 
of study, or (b) a student majoring in international relations, diplomacy and 
world affairs. 

Miss R. M. Fires, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906. 
FouNDATIONS INCORPORATED, a sum of $35,000, the income from which is to be 
used for student aid. 

Hotty FuLTon ScHoLarsHip ENDOWMENT FunD, established in 1960, an en- 
dowment of $902. 

RAPHAEL AND Norman B. HERMAN, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 
Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


Joun P Herrick MemoriAr ScHoLarsHIP, $18,816, the income from which is 
to be used for students of high ability, good character and financial need with 
preference to a student or students who are in the field of economics or geology. 


Martin Hoover, $5,000, a gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in — 
honor of her husband. 
JoHN Jay Hopkins, $21,142, established in 1958 by gifts from his estate and © 
from the John Jay Hopkins Foundation, in memory of Mr. Hopkins, x'15, with 
a preference in favor of students majoring in mathematics or any one of the 
physical sciences. 

Mrs. Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid 
men and women of promise who without financial help could not complete 
their college course. 


Davin Travis Huycxe MEmonriaL, $15,572, established by his parents and rela- 
tives in 1949 as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, who lost 
his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the Naval Air 
Corps, to which was added in 1956 a gift from the estate of his maternal grand- | 
parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. Cree T. Work of Texas. 


Corson W. Ine ScHoarsuip, $17,020, established in 1962 to assist | wort 
young persons to obtain an education at Occidental College. 


Tuer James IRVINE SCHOLARSHIPS, $60,000, gifts in 1956 and 1957 from the 
James Irvine Foundation, the income from which will be used to assist men 
and women students in the payment of college expenses. The benefits of this © 
fund are limited to students residing in the State of California, with preference — 
given to those residing in Orange County. 
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Tue JANorsky-NiELson Memoria SCHOLARSHIP, $2,215.32, established in 1961 


in memory of Mr. and Mrs. E. Janofsky and Mr. and Mrs. H. 'T. Nielson. 
Frep M. Jonson ScHoLArRsHIP, $650, the income from which is to be used to 
provide a worthy student, preferably an athlete, with all or part of his tuition. 
Cuarves FE LinpsLey ScHoLarsHIP IN SPEECH, $17,673, established in 1957 by a 
gift from a friend of the college which is being added to by others. 


James N. Locke of Coachella, California, $753, a bequest in 1945. 


Tue Macxkenziz ScHotarsHip Funp, $10,817, to assist worthy young persons 
in obtaining an education at Occidental College, preference being given to 
those preparing for medicine. 


Frank N. Macpuerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit, $12,528, a be- 
quest placed in trust and made available in 1950. 


Emma E. Mars—A gift, the income from which is used as grants to seniors for 
travel in Europe. 


Emiuie C. anp ALBERT L. Meyer, $14,266, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. 
Meyer for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


Ricuarp W. Mizar ScHo.arsuHiP, $10,606, the income from which shall be 
used annually to provide approximately a half-tuition scholarship grant to a 
senior who has achieved a satisfactory record in scholarship but whose campus 
citizenship and personal character and promise are not only worthy but out- 
standing. 


J. M. ano Exxa E. Newe tt of Los Angeles, $2,500, a gift in 1937 by the parents 
of Paul Newell, ’28. 
Dr. AND Mrs. Garretr NEWKIRK AND JOHN Martin Newkirk, $7,907, a be- 


- quest in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Chris- 
_ tian work. 
ARTHUR AND Francis W. NoB eg, $16,173, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble of 
Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sophomore 
year. 
H. P. Parsons, $5,000, a bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend. 
J. I. Parsons, $1,000, a gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, $5,025. The following 
Presbyterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign for 
which Occidental in conjunction with the church awards $150 per year to an 
_ outstanding member of each congregation: 
First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 
First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 
First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 
First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 
Oscar AND Lean Puitiies Roppins Memoria Funp, $105,637, established in 
1958, by the estate of Oscar Robbins. 


Mrs. L. Scuoonover, $664, a gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 
_mother. 


D. M. Suipman, $1,000, a bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915. 


STEARNS SUSTAINING SCHOLARSHIP FuND, established in 1956, $6,812, the in- 
come from which is added to general scholarship funds. 


_Frep Sresier, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
_ Was a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 
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Louse PEIrcE Switzer MEMoRIAL, $1,780, a gift in 1950 of Helene and Made- 
lene Switzer, for a student interested in physical education, sports, and inter- 
collegiate athletics and possessed of worthy character. 

Lieut. Kevork V. TasHJIAN, '43, $3,770, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. 
Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed in 
action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a morally 
repayable grant-in-aid. 

Mary J. Taytor of Los Angeles, $8,700, a bequest in 1951 from a friend deeply 
interested in Christian education. 

PEARL TIFFIN, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 1914, 
in memory of their daughter. 

War MEmonriaL, $11,356, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 
of the college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
War II. 


IsABELLA WuyTE of Pasadena, $14,000, a gift in 1931. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ANNUAL 
GIFTS AND GRANTS 

ALUMNI FuNp, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and 
allocated by the Board of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1961-62 this 
fund totaled approximately $75,000. 

Tue AssociATED MEN STUDENTs SCHOLARSHIP, $150, awarded annually to a 
man of high academic achievement who has contributed to the life of the 
college. 

Tue FLorENcE Norma Brapy SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1954 by the Gamma 
Kappa Theta Sorority, to be administered by the Dean of Women for emer- 
gency purposes or scholarship grants to worthy students. Contributed to date, 
$1,636. 


Tue C, E Braun « Co. ScHo.tarsuipes, established in 1952 for outstanding young 


men of merit and need. In 1961-62 this fund totaled $3,600. 


Crown ZELLERBACH FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1956-57 for an 
upper division student majoring in pre-medicine who is a citizen of the United — 


States and is elected without regard to color, sex, creed, or country of origin. 
Financial need is not a primary consideration in the annual award of $1,000. 


Cyprus Mines Corporation ScHotarsuips, established in 1957 for awards to 
students in the physical sciences. 


Tue Ese.i ScuoxuarsuiPs of $500, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to 
outstanding men and women of the college. 


THe Mary Patricia Davipson ScHoLarsHiIP FuND, in memory of a late mem- 
ber of the class of 1949, supported annually by contributions from a founda- 
tion of like name. This scholarship grant is to be awarded annually to a 
worthy student of high character having financial need, morally repayable at 
the judgment of the recipient. 


Tue Wiiuiam C. Free anp Mazy Beti Free Scnoxrarsuips, established in 


1957 by the Mazy Bell Free Estate, for students who are needy, worthy, of 


deserving mind, and of promising ability and personality, one of whom must 
be in music. Scholarship grant may cover living expenses and tuition. Avail- 
able for 1962-63, $7,000. 


THE Wiram N. AND JENNIE H. Goopwin ScuHo.arsuiP, $600, established by 
the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate for aid in vocational training. 
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Tue Haynes Founpation ScHo.arsuHipPs, one full-tuition scholarship and one 
tuition-subsistence scholarship, are awarded annually to superior students 
who are majoring in the social sciences. 


Francis Morrar Horr Scuorarsuip, $1,100, established by the Hoyt M. and 
Rose B. Leisure Foundation, to be awarded to a student preparing for actuarial 
work who is deemed worthy academically and possesses a financial need. First 
preference shall be a son or daughter of an employee of the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company, or an employee of that company. 


INTERCHEMICAL CorPoraTION ScHoLaRSHIPS, established in 1956, to be awarded 
to juniors or seniors majoring in chemistry on the basis of need, academic 
ability, character, and potential promise. 


Tue James S. Kemper Founpation Scuorarsuips, each providing $1,000 an- 
nually for four years, are awarded to qualified young men contemplating 
careers in insurance administration. For a fifth year, in a graduate school, 
$1,000 additional may be available. 


LaYNE Founpation ScuHo.arsHips, two full tuition scholarships awarded an- 
nually, established in 1957 for the benefit of students majoring in religion and 
preparing to enter full-time Christian service. 


Tue OccipeNTAL CoLLece Women’s Cius ScHo.arsurp Funp, established by 
the Occidental College Women’s Club and based on receipts from the Thorne 
Hall Travel Series; the money to be used for emergency purposes as determined 
by the Dean of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship grants to worthy 
students. In 1961-62 this fund totaled approximately $3,000. 


Tue Rospert Grant Martin GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, $225, estab- 
lished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, 
Professor of English, 1924-31. 


THe GrorGe Henry Mayr Scuowarsuips, established as a trust fund adminis- 
tered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Company, by George 
Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees name the institutions to 
benefit from this fund and the amount to be distributed on a yearly basis. The 
college designates the persons to receive the scholarships. In 1961-62 this fund 
amounted to $10,000. 


Cuaries FrepertcK Morse Scuovarsuips, established as a memorial in 1958 
for Department of Music scholarship grants, to be administered by the chair- 
man of the department. Total to date, $3,393. 


Tue PANHELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, an annual gift by the Panhellenic Council 
of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need. 


Maser Witson Ricuarps SCHOLARSHIP Funp, $3,000 awarded annually, begin- 
hing in 1952-53, to young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of need 
_and sound scholarship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey S. Hill. 
Tue H. B. Sirurman Scuorarsurp, $50, received through the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Tue Sigma Aupua Iota Music SCHOLARSHIP, $125, given annually by the Occi- 

dental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major 
of high musicianship and need. 

Tuer Autrrep P Stoan NaTIONAL SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1958, a grant up 

to $1,550 annually for four years (as determined by the Committee on Scholar- 

ships), given by the Alfred P Sloan F oundation, Inc., to a male student prefer- 
ably in mathematics, the sciences, engineering, or business administration, 
beginning with the freshman year and renewable upon commendable per- 
formance. 
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Prizes 


Tue WitiiaM R. Staats AND CoMPANY SCHOLARSHIP, $1,100, established in 
1954 for students in economics, selection to be made by the Scholarship Com- 
mittee in consultation with the department. 


TEACHER EDUCATION SCHOLARSHIP OF THE CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, grant of $400 for a student majoring in elementary education. 


Trmes-Mirror SCHOLARSHIPS, to assist worthy and needy students whose fields 
of study are economics, history, political science, or psychology. First prefer- 
ence in awarding is to sons and daughters of employees of the Times-Mirror 
Company. In 1961-62 this fund amounted to $1,500. 


Tue TorcHLIGHTER SCHOLARSHIP for $1,000 is awarded on the basis of aca- 
demic excellence (at least a ‘“B” average), leadership potential, and financial 
need, to an upper-division student majoring in education. The candidate for 
the Torchlighter Scholarship should demonstrate, to a marked degree, the 
qualities or character and the motivations inferred by Plato when he said, 
“Those having torches will pass them on to others:’ 


Tue UNItTep CALIFORNIA BANK SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1957, to assist de- | 


serving young men in their junior and senior years who are planning to follow 
a business career. 

Tue Hat B. Watuis GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000, established by Mr. Wallis 
in 1954 for a graduate student in psychology, selected by the department with 
his approval. 


PRIZES AND SPECIAL FUNDS 


Tue Cuarres W. List Mx ortaAL AwArp: Two or more prizes annually from | 


the income of an endowed fund to be awarded equally to at least one man and 
one woman chosen from the top one-third of the freshman class ranked scho- 
lastically and based on achievement rather than need. Each award is $500. 
Factors to be considered are: (1) leadership, (2) character and personality, 
(3) maturity of purpose, and (4) good citizenship and Christian ideals. If the 
student is not in residence, the amount may be reduced. The endowment sup- 


porting this award was contributed by two sisters and a daughter in memory _ 


of Mr. List, an alumnus of the Class of 1908. 


DANIEL STEWART Hammack MeEmorIAL—JUNIoR Ciass Honor Awarp: Estab- 
lished in 1955 by Mrs. Daniel S. Hammack, Dan S. Hammack, Jr., and friends 
as a memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, trustee from 1925 to 
1953. The sum of $250 to be awarded annually at the Commencement season, 
preferably alternating each year to a junior man or woman judged to be out- 
standing on grounds of high scholarship, strong moral character, loyalty to the 
Christian ideals of the college, and contributions to student life and welfare. 
SELTZER AwArD: An award of $100 each to the freshman man and freshman 
woman with the highest grade point average for the year, Provided through 
funds given by Mr. Jules E. Seltzer, matched by college funds. 


THE Ernestine Kinney Awarp: A plaque presented in 1961 by the Delta Omi- 
cron Iau Sorority and given annually to the outstanding senior woman major- — 


ing in education, selected by the Education Department faculty on the basis of 
teaching potential, leadership capability and academic excellence. 


Tue Martin Dwe.ite KNEELAND Prize Funp: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a student 
preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good all 
around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


Tue Rosert T. Moore Poetry Prizes: From an endowment of $2,500, the gift | 
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of Dr. and Mrs. Robert T. Moore. Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 are annually 
awarded for the three best poems written by undergraduate students. 


OccIDENTAL Facuity Writinc Awarps: Each year Certificates of Recognition 
of Achievement in Writing, and awards ranging from $5 to $100, are made to 
students whose writing is deemed best in the college among entries submitted 
for consideration by either students or members of the faculty to a faculty com- 
mittee of judges who consider each entry both for award in its own field (crea- 
tion, science, arts, social sciences, humanities) and for Grand All College 
Award. 


Paciric Rar_roap Society Funp: An endowed fund of $3,250, established by 
the Pacific Railroad Society, Inc., the income from which shall be used for 
research by students or faculty members concerning the part played by rail- 
roads in the history of the West or any phase of the railroad industry, and for 
scholarships and/or student aid for students interested in the field of eco- 
nomics, political science or history wherein some part of the course involves 
some phase of the railroad industry. 


Tue STERLING Morton ConstituTIoNAL Essay Funp: From an endowment of 
$11,335 established by Sterling Morton, annual prizes of $100, $50, and $25 
are awarded for the three best essays submitted by an undergraduate on sub- 
jects related to the history and Constitution of the United States. 


Tue Exvizasetu Davis Peters Memoria Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in Bur- 
bank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the music major who 
in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to 
advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus, 


Tue Percy FE Scuumacuer Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the senior 
who in his or her college career has made an outstanding contribution to the 
_work of the college within the field of the dramatic arts. 


Tur Raymonp M. Sette Memoria Awarp, established in 1960 by the family, 

former students and friends of the late Raymond M. Selle, ’20, Professor of 
Biology from 1923 to 1960 and chairman of the department from 1944, to 1956. 
The sum of $100, interest from a portion of the Raymond M. Selle Endow- 
ment Fund for Biology and Premedicine, is to be awarded annually to a junior 
biology or premedical student on the basis of high scholarship, character and 

_active participation in college activities, with emphasis on the biology depart- 
‘ment. The remainder of the income from the endowment fund is to be made 
available to the biology department. 


Tue Frep H. ScHauer Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in con- 
junction with the college athletic program. 

Tue B. H. Cutrey Tropny: Established in 1956 by the Associated Men Stu- 
‘dents in honor of the Dean of Men to be awarded annually to the outstanding 
freshman basketball player. 

Tue Jim Harvey Tropuy Funn: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 

honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 

trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 

ATHLETE OF THE YEAR Tropuy: Established in 1951 by the Associated Men 

Students to honor the outstanding graduating senior in the field of intercol- 

legiate athletics. 

INnTER-FRATERNITY SING Prize Funp: An endowment of $4,000 given by Mrs. 

Alphonzo E. Bell, the income from which is to be used as prize money for the 

annual sing. 
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StuDENT Boox CoLLEcTION Contest: A Student Book Collection Contest, open 
to juniors and seniors who are not previous winners, is sponsored annually by 
the Library Patrons to encourage student ownership of books. First, second 
and third prizes of $75, $50, and $25, respectively, are awarded each spring. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held im trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Associated Men Students ...0 0.7.00 000 2.0. oe $ 100 
The John Wilhs Baer Memorial-.......... 1... 7.) Se 2,025 
Bay Area Occidental Parents Club’... /........').. ee 100 
Frank C. Bolt. 20.0 0c Sete e's wit ns tle cals pe Ge err 4,990 
Mary E: Brandt ... 0.2 oe ese 4 oy oon on er 3,500 
Bertha B. Caldwell .. 00 6). 24.4 3 dea le oe ee 540 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs: J. R. Clark )..). 3... 7 5,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’sClub.. 5,678 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ....... 1.02. 3ueee oe 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental College 

Wonren’s Club... 00) a 2,529 
William Davis Memorial .0 000). 05.5. (209803. sis 100 
George E. Dayton i’. 00) 604 VS ae 1,000 
Delta Omicron Tau Sorority’)... 0. ..2 7.0 ee. 1,005 
Erdman Hall... oe. .8 Oe .9 Oh 2 125 
Ida E.. Fraser). 0.600000. 2 eld nj bee i a a) Dns 7,014 
Mary Lindley Galloway |... 0.0.2 .82a hoo ee 55,100 
Cecil.H: Gamble... . wiac. alowed « sis We Sk 7,000 
D;,W. Hanna College Club... 040. ..04.2 5.0 1,206 
Mrs. O..'T. Johnson) wo... ed ocd. pis lel ey sd 0 ose ote 2,658 © 
Leonard.and Louise Jones . .......4..4..2.i..5.. 9+ 1 oS 2,500 
Mrs. Lora C. Knight 2... .i.00 824... Sec dee ds ols ee 5,000 
Euclid -W.'and Elizabeth McBride ........,....) ee 4,045 
Zechariah D. Mathuss—Gift of Mrs, Z...B. Mathuss .. 3... 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C. .......... 2,051 
Seeley W, Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd...... ..,: . cgiueeeenenenan 3,600 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble... .... 2333 11,184 
Occidental No. 2 and No. 3—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble ........... 21,820 
(rrerlall on ieee ae see lgy edie de fee ad ewe ones oe 9k 89 
Phi Gamma Delta Mothers’ Club’... 24...) 7... 50 
The George and Emma Reinhakel Fund ..:.......<. 7) eee 1,350 
Julia Ellen Rogers Memorial’. .......5/....,. 1.4". So 10,000 
The Shinner Foundation Educational Assistance Fund ............ 191,270 
Albert Stone Foundation ....:..............1/.. 3,113 
Gertrude S. Thomas.) osc e 00s. 1k 14. AOL, 5,000 


Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Loan Fund—Gift of 
Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority in 1959. (Acne by 


the Sorority 1924-1959) .. tos oo . 2 | 


Walter Van E :Thompson 2.0005 .60. 8... « oe na ee 1,750 
Charles. H. Thorne «vo 6 Pe 6) oe ew ce 2 ll 5,000 © 
Albert Davis Willams 00.0000 Jo... DG ee 15,084 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, | 
Presbyterian Church «000.4... ¢y.00s oi: 0 2s «+ ane 9,181 
Zeta Tau Zeta 2b. oe ee bulas na ee aoe eer 75 | 
Ade 


Loan Funds 


SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS 


Administered by the Dean of Men: 


MacInnes Loan Funp, established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a 
memorial to Rev. John M. MacInnes, consisting of short-term 


non-interest bearing loans of $25 or less 


Herbert Dennis 
Administered by the Dean of Women: 


Fanny ALBINGER Loan Fun, established in 1955 in memory of 


Fanny Albinger 
E. Fisk 


Newcomb 
Jutia A. Prpat Loan Funp, established in 1941 
Women’s University CLus Juniors, established in 1938 


HicHianp Park Kiwanis Cius STuDENT Loan Funp, established in 
Meee OO teO2 ibe tind totaled 40907. oa ste dee la ee a cs esl a eee 


Victor ALDEN RoBERTSON AND GrorGia MaxweE ut Rosertson Epuca- 
TIONAL Funp, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be augmented by further payments and testamentary 
_ provisions. 


Rotta FE Dennis Loan Funp, established as a memorial by 


Sis OR NeT Oma) 6) Sie Ree, ew Me ee a euie sa os LeU es co ce 11k Tah iol, She aM, eae EM iW 64 ioiied les Sle, (a ie) “6. bop @. <8 


D.A.R. Loan Funp, established in 1940 in memory of Mrs. Mary 
Newcoms Loan Funp, established in 1958 by Mrs. James G. 


OF 78 eyes Leslee ie, im sce 0 18 6, 6 


S14 250 


335 


779 
50 
1,000 
100 


50 


1,757 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 
funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 


years to Occidental students: 


_ American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 


American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 


_ Beverly Hills Woman’s Club 
_ Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 


{ 


Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 


_ Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 


I 


_Los Feliz Women’s Club. 


Omega Mu Pi. 


_ Pasadena College Women’s Club. 


Rotary Club of Alhambra. 


Rotary Club of Glendale. 
Rotary Club of Hollywood. 


Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 
Rotary Club of Pasadena. 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 
Henry Strong Foundation. 


Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 
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RESIDENCE 


The residence facilities of the college include eleven residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Stewart-Cleland, Bell-Young, Pauley and Braun Halls which ac- 
commodate 547 men on campus; and Orr-Chilcott, Erdman, Haines and 
Newcomb Halls, which provide on-campus living for 466 women. All resi- 
dence facilities are under the supervision of carefully selected Head Resi- 
dents. 

Accommodations in the residence halls include both single and double 
rooms, some of which have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the 
College Union Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both 
attractiveness and sound dietetic principles. 


MEN 


All freshman and sophomore men who are not living with their parents or 
legal guardians must live in the college halls of residence. Junior men are 
expected to live in residence halls, unless special permission to live off- 
campus is given by the Dean of Men. Seniors who are not living at home 
may live in fraternity houses or in rooms approved by the Dean of Men. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ROOMS ARE RENTED FOR THE ENTIRE ACADEMIC YEAR. 


New students make application for residence through the office of the 
Director of Admissions as a part of their application for admission. Stu- 
dents previously matriculated make application for residence through 
the offices of the Dean of Men and Dean of Women. 

Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reser- 
vation, inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 

The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to association 
meetings, conventions and other related groups in the residence halls 
during vacation periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of 
such contemplated occasions and assurance given to them that every rea- 
sonable precaution will be used by the college in the safeguarding of their 
personal property during such occupancy. 
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Residence 


The college reserves the right at all times to enter the rooms of students 
living in the dormitories for such purposes as the administration of the 
college in its discretion may deem proper. 


ROOM DEPOSITS 


A deposit of $50.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 
toward rental for the second semester. This deposit is nonrefundable. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 


The halls and dining rooms will be closed during the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During these vacations when the halls are closed, 
provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 
students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and the health staff are not available when 
the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings. Rugs are provided 

only in Wylie, Orr, Haines and Erdman Halls. The college provides for the 
periodical cleaning of students’ rooms and for weekly linen service. The 
following items are provided by the student: bedding, pillow, bedspread, 
bureau scarves, study lamp, metal waste basket, glass curtains (plain), 
draperies—if desired. 

It is advisable to delay the purchase of curtains and draperies until the 
students see their rooms, inasmuch as the size of the rooms, window meas- 
urements and color of rugs vary. 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry, or other articles of 
value in students’ rooms. 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities. It pro- 
vides also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the 
student body. 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a mem- 
ber of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the faculty and the student body. Through the actions of 
this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
academic and extracurricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. 
The college places each student on his honor to conduct himself in all 
scholastic and extracurricular activities in accordance with the highest 
principles of personal integrity. 

This means that cheating in any phase of academic work or acts which 
would violate principles of personal integrity are violations of the Honor 
Spirit. As a part of responsible living, the students are on their honor to 
safeguard these privileges not only for themselves, but for other students 
as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and 
impose penalities in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed 
of six students, appointed by the A.S.O.C. president in consultation with 
the present Court members and approved by vote of the A.S.O.C. Senate. 
The success of the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the stu-- 
dent body in making sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, and repre- 
sents the highest expression of student self-discipline. . 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The student association engages in a wide range of cultural, educa- 
tional, recreational and social activities and controls certain student enter- 
prises under the supervision of the college administration. The Associated — 
Students operates under a constitution and by-laws, and is governed by 
the A.S.O.C. Senate, reorganized in 1960-61. The sixteen members of the 
Senate include the student body officers, the presidents of the Associated | 
Men Students and the Associated Women Students, and the presidents of - 
the senior, junior, sophomore and freshmen classes. Other members of 
the Senate include two representatives each from the Men’s Residence 
Council and the Women’s Residence Council, and one each from the 
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- Panhellenic Council and the Interfraternity Council. A member of the 
administration, the Director of Student Activities, acts as adviser to the 
A.S.0.C. Senate, without voting power. The Senate meets at regular in- 
tervals to discuss student problems, promote student activities, consider 
presidential appointments, appropriate student body funds, and reflect 

student attitudes on questions of administrative policy. Senate meetings 

are open to all students. 

__ The President of the Associated Students is the chief executive officer 

of the student body and is responsible for appointments to nonelective 

_ student offices and for coordinating the activities of the student body, in 
addition to serving as A.S.O.C. representative in community and college 

life. Occidental is proud of the responsible role taken by students in active 

_ support and development of the college through such methods as student 
representatives on certain faculty and administration committees and a 
fruitful interchange of ideas among administration, faculty and students. 
The four classes and the men’s and women’s organizations are consid- 
ered an integral part of the Associated Students. The activities of the stu- 
dent body are financed by a fee (see page 32). By action of the Associated 
Students, this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected by 
the college. Occidental students are members of the Inter-Collegiate 
Council and are active in conferences, regional, national and world affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


_All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and 
activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils 

carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Cabinet, the Residence Council and the 

Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the Cabinet is assistance 

in the orientation of new students to college life. This is done through 
participation in the orientation program for new students and through 
a carefully planned sponsor system maintained throughout the freshman 
year. The Associated Women Students assume responsibility for the 
Women’s Assembly programs and for May Day, the annual women’s 

‘visiting day. Special attention is given to the interests of the off-campus 
' women whose president is a member of the AWS. Cabinet. 

The Residence Council shares with the college administration the 
responsibility for the management of the residence halls, and for the 
establishment of standards for group living. The Council is composed of 
a president elected by the women in residence, the president of each 
Women’s residence, representatives-at-large, as well as a freshman repre- 
sentative from each residence, a representative appointed by Panhellenic, 
and the Dean of Women who serves as adviser. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
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and enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the 
A.W.S. Cabinet. The Board is composed of one member from each wom- 
en’s residence. 

The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
A.S.0O.C. Senate. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 
The Associated Men Students organization is concerned with the welfare 
and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. sponsors 
the Intramural Athletic Program for men, handles the picnic during the 
freshman orientation program, stages the All College Bar-B-Que, sponsors 
a banquet each semester, and acts in support of many other projects con- 
cerning the men students and the entire student body. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of the A.MLS. officers: president, vice- 
president, treasurer and secretary; and five other representatives: Tiger 
Claw president, Intramural chairman, Men’s Residence Council presi- 
dent, freshman class representative and the faculty adviser who is a non- 
voting member. This Council decides upon and carries out the events 
and services of the A.M.S. and makes recommendations which the A.M.S. 
president reports to the A.S.O.C. Senate and the Student Life Committee. 

Each men’s residence hall sends two representatives to a Men’s Resi- 
dence Council. This group sets residence policy in cooperation with the 
Manager of Residence and the Dean of Men, and also serves as a judicial 
body for residence living. 


OCCIDENTAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

The Christian emphasis of the college is expressed in part through 
Occidental Christian Fellowship. Every student is welcome to share in 
its programs and activities. This interdenominational student fellow- 
ship is coordinated and directed by student committees working with 
the College Chaplain. The program centers in a weekly meeting on Sun- 
day evening. Additional activities include vesper services and morning 
prayers through which students share their Christian faith and concern, | 
study groups through which the relation of Christian faith to particular 
aspects of academic life are investigated with faculty members, and social — 
action projects through which concern for local, national, and interna- 
tional problems is manifest. Also, each year a Student-Faculty Conference 
on Christian faith and life is sponsored by Occidental Christian Fellow- 
ship and, during the fall semester, a distinguished theologian or minister 
is brought to the campus as an assembly speaker and to meet with stu- 
dents in small groups. 

As an interdenominational student association, Occidental Christian 
Fellowship represents the major protestant denominations on campus and 
supports the work of the National Council of Churches, the World Council . 
of Churches, the United Student Christian Council, and the World Stu- 
dent Federation. 
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ATHLETICS 


_ Opportunity is offered in many forms of intercollegiate sports for men 
and intramural sports for men and women, including tennis, basehall, 
football, basketball, swimming, water polo, track, cross country, golf, 
sailing, modern dance, and gymnastics. The college believes in and en- 
courages all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the 
physical development and well being of its students. 
_ Occidental is a member of the Southern California Intercollegiate Ath- 
_ letic Conference and each year schedules events with members of that con- 
_ ference as well as with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. 
— Eligibility for intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rul- 
_ ings which apply to all within the conference. 
The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 

facilities, athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that 
_ students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See page 

60 for statement of legal responsibility of the college and information 

concerning accident insurance. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech and Drama is supple- 
_mented by extracurricular activity in the fields of public speaking, debate 
_and public discussion, and dramatics. College credit toward graduation is 
allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a certain 
value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech ‘Tourna- 
_M™ents, it holds to the function of public speaking as an educational medium 

and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, emphasizing the 
process of sharing information, influencing opinion, and stimulating con- 
crete audience response. The Tau Kappa Alpha Fraternity is the organiza- 
tional core for forensic activities. 
| Through the Occidental Players and the Occidental Alumni Players, 
the department brings to the campus each year three major dramatic 
performances. This schedule is supplemented by a series of one-act and 
playreading programs presented in the Play Mill Theatre. 

_ Radio and television interests at Occidental function through courses 

In telecommunications, dramatic interpretation and production princi- 
ples and practice. Students operate KOXY, a radio station which regularly 
broadcasts afternoon and evening programs to campus residence halls. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to partici- 
pate actively in musical performance. The College Choir, the College 
Band and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open 
by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each glee club has 
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its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour of 
approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental 
and vocal, are given encouragement. The material studied and pro- 
grammed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and educate both 
participants and auditors and to present the best in contemporary composi- 
tion as well as classic masterworks; familiarity with both is consciously 
sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year the best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the col- 
lege year. The college newspaper, ‘““The Occidental,’ appears weekly, and 
consistently receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate Press. 
‘Fang,’ a humor magazine, appears periodically throughout the year. “La 
Encina;’ the college annual, is published each spring. The student body 
issues each fall a “Handbook” of its organizations and activities. “The 
Occidental Review,’ a literary magazine, is published twice a year. Fi- 
nanced mainly through student body funds, all of these publications are 
edited, managed, and staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity 
for experience to those who are interested in journalism. The Associated 
Students Publications Board oversees and coordinates these publications. 
Editors are appointed by the A.S.O.C. president in consultation with the 
Publications Board and approved by vote of the Senate. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, Decem- © 
ber 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
Delta of California, established in 1926. The members in course are 
elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral charac- 
ter. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held 
in October, in March, and during Commencement week. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distine- 
tion in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. __ 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of — 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding charac- 
ter, activity and leadership. The women’s organization is the Dranzen — 
chapter of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its members at 
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the end of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and leader- 
ship. A specified scholarship standard, above the general student body 
average, must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have fewer than 
five nor more than twenty members. 

Membership in Tiger Claws, a service organization of eighteen sophomore 


_ men under the guidance of two juniors, is based on recognition of leadership 
in student activities. The purpose of this group is to foster loyalty to the col- 
_ lege. Selections are made at the end of the freshman year. 


Tiger ‘laps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to pro- 


- mote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. 
_ Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and par- 
_ ticipation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than twenty 
_ members may be chosen each year. 


Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history 
fraternity; Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia of America, Eta Kappa Chapter, 
national music fraternity for men; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music 
fraternity for women majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national 


_ physical education fraternity for men; Psi Chi, national psychology fra- 


ternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and dramatic fraternity for women; 
Sigma Xi Club, national scientific research organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, 
national physics society; Student Affiliates of the American Chemical So- 
ciety; Alpha Chi Sigma, national professional chemical fraternity; Alpha 
Mu Gamma, national foreign language society; Tau Kappa Alpha, na- 


tional forensics fraternity; Kappa Mu Epsilon, national mathematics 


undergraduate fraternity; Alpha Kappa Delta, national sociology fra- 
ternity; and the California Student Teachers’ Association. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 
Interest in foreign affairs is reflected in many activities at Occidental. 
The International Program is a coordinated effort involving the Inter- 
national Club, Model United Nations, Political Science Forum and an 


_ International Development (fund-raising) Committee. The International 
Club includes students from many different countries, among them 
_ Americans who are interested in the culture of other lands. Model United 


_ Nations sends a delegation annually to the MUN Conference. The Politi- 


'cal Science Forum offers a program of speakers and discussion on inter- 


national politics. 
Specific majors in Latin American Affairs and in Diplomacy and 


World Affairs indicate academic emphasis on international interests. A 


student exchange program is sponsored jointly by students and the col- 


lege administration. For the past several years Occidental has sent a 
delegation of its students to Africa each summer on the “Crossroads 


| Africa”’ project. 


International students who do not complete work for Occidental College 
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degrees are given special Certificates of Attendance provided they have 
been in attendance at Occidental for one full academic year, have passed 
in at least twelve units of academic work, and have met other requirements 
outlined by the International Students’ Advisory Committee. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: Laurean, women’s literary society; 
Art Club; Chess Club; Geology Club; Occidental Physical Education Majors 
Club; Panel of Americans; Women’s Recreational Association; Occidental 
Players; Pre-Medical Club; Occidental Dance Group; Sailing Club; Ski 
Club; Student Section, American Institute of Physics; Young Democrats; 
and Young Republicans. 

Social organizations for both men and women are active on the cam- 
pus. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men; national fraternities 
of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
Kappa Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women; the local 
sororities of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha, Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron 
‘Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Each graduate of Occidental College and every person who has com- 
pleted a minimum of 24 units of undergraduate work at Occidental be- 
comes a member of the Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation 
of his class. Graduate students who have completed a year of work at the 
college (24 units) also are members of the Alumni Association. 

The Alumni Association functions under the direction of the Alumni 
Board of Governors, consisting of fifteen members, five elected annually 
for three-year terms. It seeks to contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental, 
to maintain a strong alumni program, and to strengthen the bond which 
exists between the college and its former students. One member of the 
Alumni Association is nominated each year to the Board of Trustees to 
serve for a term of five years. This results in five Alumni Trustees serving 
on the Occidental Board of Trustees at all times. 

The president of the Alumni Association is elected annually and is the 
official representative of the Association for all occasions such as Home- 
coming and Alumni Day. He is a voting member of the Board of Goy- 
ernors. 

An Alumni magazine entitled The Occidental Alumnus is published 
four times a year. Alumni Clubs function in the major population areas 
of the country. The annual Alumni Fund provides an opportunity for 
alumni to express their interest in the college through financial support. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council. 
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STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and with- 
out the college. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, 
honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of 
the college, will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, 
including suspension or dismissal. The college reserves the right to 
withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 
financial obligations either to the college, to student organizations, or to 
others in the community. The college also reserves the right, without 
naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student whose 
presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative officers of the 
college, is believed to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the office of the 
Dean of Students, in cooperation with the Dean of Men and Dean of Women. 
Resources available to them in assisting students in their adjustment to vari- 
ous phases of college life include the services of the Health Staff with two 
College Physicians, the members of the Department of Psychology and the 
College Chaplain, and of the several offices and committees concerned with 
student interests. On recommendation, students may be referred to a quali- 
fied psychiatrist. Advisers for special pre-professional fields and major de- 
partment chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning academic programs. 
Students in the Honors Program are assigned to specially selected Honors 
Counselors. 

The coliege maintains a Counseling and Placement Center for the bene- 
fit of students. The Center’s counseling functions are to assist students in 
dealing with educational, vocational, and related personal-social prob- 
lems, and to guide them in their formulation of career plans. It is designed 
to meet the developmental needs of students as they make basic personal, 
social and academic decisions. A fee of $3.00 is charged to cover the costs 
of tests and inventories used. The service is available to alumni at a fee 
of $15.00 and to the general public with an educational objective in view 
at a fee of $35.00. 

Placement services are designed to provide seniors and alumni with 
information relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make 
contacts with industrial and governmental representatives both on and 
off campus. In addition, the placement office assists sudents in securing 
part-time and summer employment. 

A specialized service is provided by the Education Department for 
those who wish to obtain positions in the teaching profession. See page 
33 for fees for this service. 
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A Veterans’ adviser gives special consideration to the interests and 
needs of returning service men and women. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory 
experiment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to 
assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and 
the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of 
the individual. . 

Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, 
all undergraduate women and all freshman and sophomore men must 
live in a residence under college supervision. Junior men are expected to 
live in residence halls, unless special permission to live off campus is given 
by the Dean of Men. Senior men who are not living at home may live 
in fraternity houses or in rooms approved by the Dean of Men. Informa- 
tion concerning residence facilities and regulations will be found on 
pages 46-47. 

Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives, 
and representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
halls, give consideration to general problems of residence mutually 
affecting men’s and women’s interests. (See pages 49-50.) 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Opportunities for learning social skills and developing social competence 
are an essential part of college. To this end a varied program is planned 
at Occidental College to provide areas for social growth. 

Student officers are charged with the responsibility for social events, 
and the Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, and the Director of Student 
Activities work with student committees to plan a balanced program. This 
program includes all-college dances, residence hall parties, class affairs 
and events for special interest groups. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations on the 
campus will be found on page 54. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Occidental students have the rich educational experience of hearing and 
seeing much of the finest in the culture of Western Civilization and of 
meeting distinguished personages brought to the campus under special 
programs. 

College presentations in the performing arts include the annual Glee 
Club Home Concert and the Orchestra, Band and Dance Group Concerts. 
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Occidental also presents various television programs each year over NBC. 

The Artist and Lecture Series in Thorne Hall presents artists from the 
Metropolitan Opera, Juilliard and similar institutions. Occidental’s an- 
nual Faculty Award Lecture presents a distinguished work of scholarship 
by a faculty member. 

Named in honor of Remsen Bird, former president of Occidental Col- 
lege, a lectureship was established at the college in F ebruary, 1948, by a 
gift to the endowment, to bring to the college and to Southern California 
one or more distinguished speakers each year. The general theme of the 
lectures is “The College and Society?” The basic purpose underlying the 
Remsen Bird lectures is to maintain in the college a continuing sense of 
its relationship with society as a whole. The Occidental Remsen Bird 
Lecturers in 1961-62 included Mark Van Doren, physicist Henry Margenau 
and drama critic Howard Taubman. 

The Staats Lecturer in Economics for 1961-62 was Peter F Drucker. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted on a distinc- 
tively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential part 
of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his own 
choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion as 
as part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the en- 
richment and expression of the religious life on campus. Attendance at 
all services and programs is voluntary. 

Occidental College Chapel, held each Sunday morning in Alumni 
Chapel, expresses the concern of the college for Christian worship. The 
Committee on Public Worship, consisting of students and faculty repre- 
senting various segments of the college community, plans and organizes 
the service. The President of the College serves as chairman of the com- 
mittee; and he or the Chaplain or a faculty member presides at the service. 
The College Choir furnishes music throughout the year. Preaching is pro- 
vided by guest ministers and by faculty. 

Each year at least one distinguished theologian speaks at assembly and 
Visits with students through small group discussions. During the academic 
year 1961-62, Reverend Canon Bryan Greene, of Birmingham, England, 
and Dr. Douglas Steere, Professor of Philosophy at Haverford College, ad- 
dressed student audiences. 

Occidental Christian F ellowship is the interdenominational Protestant 
organization on campus. This organization through student committees 
sponsors a variety of activities including weekday worship services, study 
groups, and service projects. Attendance at conferences sponsored by de- 


‘nominations and Student Christian Associations is encouraged. 
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HEALTH SERVICE 
The college makes an effort to safeguard the health of its students, recog- 
nizing that adequate health habits and education are an essential part of a 
college program, and that good health is necessary if full value is to be 
attained from curricular activities. 

A medical history and a physician’s statement, including evidence of 
small-pox vaccination within the last three years, active immunization for 
tetanus within the last three years, a mimimum of three injections of Salk 
Poliomyelitis Vaccine, and a chest x-ray within the current year, are re- 
quired as a part of the admission credentials of all students. No student will 
be permitted to register unless he agrees to comply with all phases of the 
health program. 

Medical examinations will not be required of returning students unless 
special health problems have developed. Students who withdrew for 
health reasons will be required to file full information concerning the 
current status of their health as a part of the application for readmission. 

Every student participating in athletics must be examined by the col- 
lege physician and receive clearance before participating in any team 
activity. If needed, Tetanus Toxoid is given by members of the health 
service staff at the time of approval for athletic participation. | 

Students planning to qualify for a teaching credential will be given 
a medical examination during the early part of the junior year. This 
record will form a part of the basis for admission to candidacy for the 
credential and the basis for the medical report required at the time of cer- 
tification. 

Medical examinations required as a part of a student’s application for 
graduate school and similar applications are not a part of the service 
available at the Health Center. The student should consult his own private 
physician. 

Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
courses in the Physical Education Department to develop physical health 
as well as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college and 
in later life. 

The health service of the college also attempts to prevent illness by 
supervision of living conditions in the residence halls and fraternity and 
sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, and by continual 
care of the college environment. Cooperation from both parents and stu- 
dents is needed and expected in carrying through this program in order 
that it may be of value to all. 

The health services and facilities of the college are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. . 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments durin 
daily office hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equippe 
as a small modern hospital and is staffed by three registered nurses an 
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two attendant physicians. Emmons Memorial furnishes care to students 
who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of the 
medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of 
four days per semester within the tuition charge. Due to limited bed ca- 
pacity, this service can only be extended to students whose homes are at 
such a distance or whose illness is of such a nature that transportation to 
their homes is inadvisable. Nonresident students, however, will be charged 
$2.70 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service for additional 
days is charged at the rate of $6.00 per day, students in residence receiv- 
ing credit of $2.20 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if 
temporary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right to 
give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 
4. Cases of contagious disease cannot be accepted. 


5. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 


6. Students residing in residence halls, fraternity or sorority houses, 
who become ill shall either report at once to the Health Center or go home 
for necessary Care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of special- 
ists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; 
medical service beyond that ordinarily available; x-ray examinations, 
clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive 
tests or treatments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 
requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emer- 
gencies but a charge is made for any services making unusual demands 
upon a physician. 

__ Incase of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but 
af necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


INSURANCE 


The college offers to students accident insurance which supplements the 
College Health Service described in this bulletin. In the case of full time 
undergraduates this insurance is compulsory. This insurance’ is under- 
Written by a reputable insurance company at a minimum rate. Local and 
nationwide claim service is provided and the student is protected twenty- 
four hours per day, on or off campus, during the two semesters of the 
college year. 
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In addition, on an optional basis, and for an additional fee, the acci- 
dent coverage may be carried for the summer months, and sickness medi- 
cal coverage may be carried for the full calendar year on a voluntary 
basis. Material descriptive of the insurance available is mailed to the 
home address of all students prior to the opening of the fall semester. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical facil- 
ities, laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end the de- 
partments have established regulations concerning the use of such facil- 
ities, but it is clearly understood that students who use these facilities do 
so entirely at their own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is available 
but the college has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and from such 
activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rules governing the use of automobiles on campus are formulated by the 
Student Life Committee. A printed statement of these rules is available ir 
the office of the Dean of Students. A subcommittee on motor vehicle safety 
serves as a board of review and appeal with regard to traffic violations, anc 
reserves the right to withdraw motor vehicle privileges from any student a 
any time for cause. 
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During the spring semester, current students who wish to return in 
the following year are preregistered for both semesters of that academic 
year. A registration day is designated at the beginning of each semester 
for completion of registration by returning students and registration of 
new students. Upon completion of procedures as outlined in registration 
instructions given to the student his final registration is approved by 
the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then given a certificate 
of registration showing the courses for which he is enrolled. 
A fee of one dollar per day is charged for failure to complete preregistra- 
tion and final registration on the dates annuounced each year. Any stu- 
‘dent who fails to complete his registration and secure the final approval 
of the Registrar is not properly enrolled and may be denied all credit 
for the semester’s work. 


STUDY LISTS 


Freshmen are preregistered in sections of required courses. New students 
with advanced standing receive on registration day typewritten state- 
‘ments evaluating their credits in terms of Occidental’s degree require- 
ments. All previously registered students receive photostatic copies of 
their academic records. 

The chairman of each student’s major or proposed major department 
acts as his academic adviser. Students who have not selected majors may 
be advised by the Director of Counseling. 

All courses for which a student wishes to register for credit must be 
listed on his official registration and his program must be approved in 
writing by his academic adviser. No student will be allowed to attend 
classes or to participate in college activities except as authorized by his 
certificate of registration and officially approved study-list. 

Students interested in obtaining a teacher’s credential must consult the 
chairman of the Department of Education before beginning the work of 
the upper division. | 

Official changes in study lists may be made only through formal peti- 
‘ton approved by the student’s adviser, by the instructors whose courses 
are involved, and by the Registrar. This applies to preregistered programs 
for returning students as well as to programs for new students. A fee of 
three dollars is charged for each program change, except that during the 
first week of the semester this fee may be waived by the Registrar for 
students not previously registered at Occidental College. The fee will be 
waived also for changes initiated by the college. 

No course may be entered after the second Friday of a semester; nor 
may a course be discontinued after the seventh Friday of a semester with- 
out incurring a grade of failure. 
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AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
classroom throughout a semester, two or three hours normally counting 
as one unit when devoted to laboratory or field work. 

Freshmen are limited to a maximum of sixteen units, exclusive of Physical 
Education and Air Force ROTC. Exceptions will be allowed only on formal 


petition through the office of the Registrar. 
Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum for which a student 


may register without formal permission of the Registrar. Requests to reg- 
ister for less than twelve units are granted only in exceptional cases and 
must be a pproved by appropriate officers of the college. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each semester 
and are required of all students. At the discretion of the major department 
this requirement may be waived in major department courses in the 
semester in which the student takes his comprehensive examination. Other 
examinations also may be required at the discretion of instructors. Failure 
to take or to pass any final or other course examinations will result in such 
deficiencies as instructors may impose. A fee of one to three dollars is 
charged for an examination given at an irregular time or to make up a 
deficiency. 
SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 

The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 


indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, bare- 
ly passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) | 
may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for | 


graduate reports. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work completed is of | 


passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of 
illness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. 


This grade may be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the 


Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as 
the instructor may determine. 

A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade 
than D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks 
after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 

A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 

In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Grad- 


uate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by | 
the instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work of the - 
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course is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one year except in the case 
of M.A. Thesis (Course 290) for which the grade is given upon completion 
of the thesis. If not removed within the specified time limit, a deferred grade 
becomes a Failure on the student’s permanent record. 

written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, De- 
ferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition or a 
Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a 
final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attainment of the 
student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course ac- 
cording to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, three 
grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of C, one 
grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condition 
or Failure. No grade points are assigned for audited courses, or for courses 
completed by examination. A student’s grade point average is determined 
by dividing the total number of grade points which he receives at the end 
of a semester by the total number of units for which he is registered in: 
that semester. Iwo examples are given herewith: (1) a student who re- 
ceives A in three units of work, B in six units of work, and C in six units 
of work will achieve forty-two grade points. The total grade points (42) 
divided by total units undertaken (15) establishes his grade point aver- 
age of 2.80 for the semester. (2) For a student who receives B in three 
units of work, C in nine units of work and F in three units of work, the 
total of twenty-seven grade points (27) divided by total units under- 
taken (15) establishes his grade point average of 1.80 for the semester. 
An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in estimat- 
ing this average. When a final grade is recorded, however, the student’s 
permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


As indicated above, a grade point average of 2.00 (C grade average) rep- 
resents grade points which total twice the number of units undertaken 
each semester. A minimum grade point average of 2.00 in all work under- 
taken at Occidental is required for graduation. At the close of each semes- 
ter the status of every student whose total record falls below this average 
is reviewed by the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. Action 
by this Committee may result in (1) probation, or (2) suspension for one 
year, or (3) dismissal from Occidental College, depending on the extent 
of the student’s deficiency. 

In general, action will be taken in accordance wth the scale below. Jn 
individual cases, if the circumstances seem to justify special action, the 
Committee may either impose probation, suspension or dismissal when 
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the deficiency is less than the amount indicated in the scale or may with- 
hold action even if the deficiency is as great as the amount stated. 


1. Prospation: A student whose grade point deficiency for his total 
record at the end of any semester is —7 through —16 shall be placed on 
probation. 


2. SUSPENSION: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency 
at the end of any spring semester is —17 through —30 shall be suspended 
from Occidental College for one calendar year. Ordinarily, action on the 
records of students whose accumulated grade point deficiency at the end 
of the fall semester is —17 through —30 will be withheld until the end of 
the spring semester at which time suspension will be imposed if the defi- 
ciency has not been reduced to less than —17 grade points. 

A student who has been suspended shall be ineligible to reregister at 
Occidental College within one full calendar year after the date of his sus- 


pension. No credit will be allowed toward a degree from Occidental for 


work done elsewhere while under suspension. 

‘To apply for reinstatement after his year of suspension, a student shall 
file with the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship a written 
petition indicating his activities since the date of his suspension, his pro- 
posed program for the semester after reinstatement, and his proposed plan 
for removing his grade point deficiencies. This petition shall be filed not 
later than thirty days prior to the semester in which the student wishes to 
reregister. An individual written agreement concerning terms of read- 
mission shall be made between each reinstated student and the Committee 
on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 


3. Dismissau: A student whose accumulated grade point deficiency at _ 
the end of any semester is —31 or more grade points or a reinstated stu- | 
dent who has failed to meet the terms of his readmission agreement shall | 
be dismissed from Occidental College and shall be ineligible for | 


reinstatement. 


Standards of scholarship in major departments are stated under the © 


rules governing upper division requirements. 

Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester are perma- 
nently recorded. All actions by the Committee on Student Conduct and 
Scholarship also become a part of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 
In general, the college requires regular attendance of students at classes 


and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of — 
college life and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity for _ 


contact with the student body by student representatives, faculty and 
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administration and make possible the achievement of a sense of unity 
within the college group as a whole. 

Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties im- 
posed for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the begin- 
ning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw 
from the college may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. 
A student who discontinues his work without complying with these re- 
quirements receives Failure for all courses in which he was registered at 
the time of withdrawing from college, loses his-privilege of re-registration 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. If the student is not doing 
passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is entered 
on his permanent record card for that course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 

FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 
lined on pages 26-29. SopHomoreE: The completion of a minimum of 
twenty-eight units. Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units. 
SENIOR: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 
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The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a 
member of society. 

In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
and communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
of man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the 
humanities, religion and philosophy ; and (3) competence in one or more 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory personal 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, under- 
standing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts 
program. The work of the upper division is devoted to study in one or 
more areas of concentration. 

Beginning in the fall of 1963, the curriculum of Occidental College will 
be reorganized under a Three Course—Three Term program. The academic 
year will consist of three eleven-week terms, each including one week of final 
examinations. Each student will be allowed to take not more than three 
courses per term, plus certain fractional courses. Full provision will be made 
for smooth phasing in of the new program without penalty to students in 
progress. 

Students registered prior to 1963 will be expected to meet the following 
requirements in order to qualify for formal recommendation by the faculty | 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 124 units of work, distributed | 
according to the pattern for lower division and upper division courses as 
described on the following pages. Within this minimum of 124, units, not 
more than forty-six units will be credited toward the degree from any one 
department. Of these, not more than sixteen units will be credited from 
lower division courses and not more than thirty units from upper division 
courses. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 
these units shall be selected from courses in Biblical Literature (Religion 
1 or 101-102); the remaining two units will be satisfied through comple- 
tion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


3: The completion of a course in American History, a course in the pro- 
visions and principles of the United States Constitution and a course in — 
the field of California state and local government as required by Act of 
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the California State Legislature. American History may be met by His- 
tory of Civilization 3 or by three units from History 141, 142, 143 or 144, 
or by five units from History 145 and 148. The United States Constitu- 
tion requirement may be met by History of Civilization 2 or by History 
142 (if not used to satisfy the American History requirement) or by Polit- 
ical Science 152. The requirement in California state and local govern- 
ment may be met by an examination given as part of History of Civiliza- 
tion 4. or by Political Science 152 or by Political Science 163. 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity 
(Basic Skills and Basic Swimming), two hours per week throughout each 
semester of the freshman year. 


5. Attendance at Occidental College during the two final semesters of 
the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve units per semester. 

In exceptional cases, two Summer Sessions of upper division work may 
be accepted as equivalent to one semester, but the final semester of the 
course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester, and for the student’s entire course. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive ex- 
amination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six 
weeks prior to graduation. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at the June Commencement 
upon all candidates who have satisfied degree requirements at any time 
since the last Commencement. 


HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum 
Laude are conferred upon candidates who have achieved 3.90, 3.50 and 
3.25 respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental 
College and their upper division courses in their major subject and who 
also have achieved a “‘B” in comprehensive examinations in the major 
field. 

Information concerning College Honors and Departmental Honors will 


be found on pages 86-87, 


LOWER DIVISION 


Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be found 
statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentration. 
Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the lower 
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division. As early as possible each student should select his major area 
and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department for 
counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for general 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 

Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is 
expected to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower 
division requirements: 


History of Civilization 1253.4). 08 ae 22 units 
Natural Science 40 oe i 12 units 
Freshman’ Englishenct 5) 2. 3 units 
“Foreign Language (in one language) ......... o-8 units 
“Biblical Literature 2 ee 0-4, units 
‘Physical? Education 4 2a :3 es 2 units 
Electives’. oie y i Shes oe ais ne 21-19 units 
Total in lower division, minimum of .......... 60 units 


Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be 
distributed as follows: 


History or CrvitizATIon: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of five to six units per semester uni- 
fying material from the fields of the social sciences and the humanities. 


NaturaL ScrENcE: A minimum of twelve units including Combined 
Science 100, the latter to be taken ordinarily during one semester of the 
junior year.* The remainder of the requirement, other than Combined 
Science 100, may be met through (1) science courses prerequisite to 
majors in the several sciences or (2) completion of Combined Science 1 | 
and 2, to be taken during the freshman year, and Combined Science 3, to 
be taken during either semester of the sophomore year. : 


FRESHMAN ENGLIsH: In one semester of the freshman year, three units. 


1Proficiency tests in Foreign Language, Mathematics and Physical Education are 
offered to incoming freshmen to provide the basis for placement in the proper level of 
course work or for exemption from normal requirements. A student who demonstrates 
proficiency equivalent to that expected upon completion of the first semester course in 
one of these subjects, may register in the second semester of the course. Demonstration of 
proficiency equivalent to that developed through a full year’s study of the required 
courses in Foreign Language and Physical Education will earn for the student the privi- 
lege of substituting elective work for the required course. Such procedures enable the 
student to build on what has been learned and to proceed at the maximum rate. | 

2Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may be 
postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower division — 
electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is advis- 
able, however, to complete these requirements in the lower division whenever possible. 

3Combined Science 100 will not be offered in 1962-63. Students who would have taken | 
it during this year will be excused from this requirement. 
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Foreicn Lancuace: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho- 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances 
indicated on page 68. A four unit course each semester (eight units in 
one language) unless the student can complete one semester of inter- 
mediate or advanced language or can pass an end-of-course examination 
in a language as given at Occidental College or, if approved by the De- 
partment of Foreign Languages, a proficiency test showing superior 
achievement in a language not given in this institution. Placement in For- 
eign Language courses will be according to the following scale: students 
who have had o-1 year of high school work in a language take Course 1-2 
in that same language or a year course in another language; if 2-3 years 
of high school study, take Course 3 of the same language or a year course 
in another language; if 4 years of high school study, take Course 101 of 
the same language or a year course in another language. 


BrsLicAL LITERATURE: In the sophomore year unless postponed until 
upper division under circumstances indicated on page 68. Four units from 
Religion courses in the Literature of the Bible (Religion 1 or 101-102). 


PuysicaL Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A 
(Basic Swimming) and B (Basic Skills). Two additional units may be 
credited toward the degree for elective activities from Physical Education 
150. 


Eectives: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years 
to make a total of 60-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s 
proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no 

degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met 

all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 

_ Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 

Arts as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are 
specified for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54, units after the student has at- 
tained Junior standing, provided this work completes the total of 124, units 
‘Yequired as a minimum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


_ 3. The selection of the elective courses, outside the area of concentra- 
tion, which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 
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MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chair- 
man of his chosen major department. Students in the Honors Program 
will be advised also by special Honors Counselors. 

A list of undergraduate majors, including options where choice of more 
than one emphasis is offered within a department, is given herewith. 
Detailed information may be found under departmental announcements 
as indicated by page references. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL Magsors: Page Ref. 

Combined Plan Program in Liberal Arts and Engineering: | 
Physical Sequéncé’: . 07.2... 9 8) 88 
Chemical’ Sequence oi+.: oe. eo. 2k od ar 88 

Latin American Affairs: . 7) 0... 5 esas: ssetseen oe er go 


DEPARTMENTAL Magors: 


Art: 
Theoretical 2) 65080 os oe oe 94. 
Greativet ain. oh eee “Sn le cue doy hse aye te 04, 
1350) (0:4 sa ET SP 98 
Chemistry: .......... 00.0002 20 ae eo 1014 


Emphasis may be directed toward Physical or Inorganic 
Chemistry, Organic or Biochemistry, or Industrial Chemistry. 


Economics: 0.5.0.0 60 ER oe ee per 106° 
Business Administration ......../2..... |e 0en 106 
Education: .. 2.0. 06) che eee es vole apa ee 109. 
Fnioelish: 2... eee ee et ne ae se eh 116. 
Comparative Literature ................. 2 116. 
Foreign Languages: eee Major 20.0... 124 
French «2.00.0. bel A ee 121 
German ....0/.0¢0 2, eee 121 
Spanish oo... 0.0, .00. 00) ee 2 121 
Geology: .. 2.0.3 ey. SL a rrr 125 


Emphasis may be directed toward either of two majors, one 
for those interested in geology as a career and one for those 
with other interests. 


History: Sob tiele oe blag wns eee ne ih uk ste aud had ssenetc telnet 128 
Mathematics: ..........0.0. cee ee tle ee ee 
MIUSIG: lide oa ke PR Re al Oe eee 135 


Emphasis may be directed toward Composition, Performance 
(Recital, Choral Conducting or Instrumental Conducting), 
or Public School Music. 
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Page Ref. 

Philosophy and Religion: 
Ree Aaa Pee iers CeCe RH). you. i, WALT yeh pees 141 
Cer pCR enc. a cakes LALA oak 141 
ERIS LSTA et Te a a ae 145 
REE SoM srs Coby UES tak, Ses aie ia AAD ae 14.9 
REE STCTICOMY PA ery re dette RL ice Pal. ae 152 
BeporiaGyeand VVorldsAfiairs oe. tin. 5 tal. ss FAG OS, We TR. 152 
Mase fi ie ts ca ens = bo ag bye ee ade § my 157, 
MES MATIC eNDLNTODOLODY: bari th. hike a So ea ies a ei ef ves 164 
ee ce ele oes vie ee vem ss eae 164, 
fe SR tn Oe a cassia tow ghee ibid 164, 


The following regulations relate to the administration of all depart- 
ments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work in the major 
and related fields, of which not more than 30 units shall be from one de- 
partment. Of these units, no less than 20 nor more than 24 shall be re- 
quired toward the comprehensive examination in any one department. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the senior 
year a comprehensive final examination based on the courses specified in 
the departmental announcements in this catalogue. The comprehensive 
examination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent record. 

Each major department determines when its comprehensive examina- 
tions are to be held. They may be given either at the regularly scheduled 
comprehensive examination periods first or second semester or within the 
first two weeks of the second semester of a student’s senior year. 

A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
special consideration is recommended by his major department. 

Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
course examinations unless at the discretion of the major department this 
requirement is waived in major department courses in the semester in 
which the student takes his comprehensive examination. 


3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted sen- 
ior standing must complete a minimum of 24 units of work at Occidental 
College, including 18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of 
which must be in his major subject. 


4. Regular major courses must be included in the work of at least three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised, however, to spread 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters of 
the upper division. 
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5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarship 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only through formal petition approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his dismissal 
from the college. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


In order to stimulate a maximum amount of effort and progress in stu- 
dents of high scholastic achievement and capacity for self-directed study, 
the faculty provides an opportunity to secure credit by examination for 
many of the courses offered within the curriculum. It is recognized that 
not all courses nor all subject matter fields lend themselves equally to 
such an approach. Students seeking credit for specified courses through 
examination are required to consult with departments and instructors for 
information as to content and coverage. It is assumed that preparation for 
special examination in any course is entirely the responsibility of the stu- 
dent and that the instructor is not obligated to supervise the work. The 
determination of credit is through a special examination of at least four 
hours in length, a part of which shall be written. Additional methods of 
examination may be employed at the discretion of the instructor and the 
department concerned. Grades for courses taken by examination are re- 
corded but are not considered in estimating grade point ratios. A grade of 
B is the minimum required as a basis for credit. In case of failure to pass 
the examination, a written statement giving the reason for the failure 
will be filed with the grade report. 

Only students registered for course work in regular academic semesters 
are eligible to apply for examination for credit. A fee of $20.00 is charged 
for each such examination. Petition forms are available at the office of the 
Registrar, and should be filed at the time of registration for the semester, 
showing approval of the instructor, the chairman of the department in 
which the course is offered, the Dean of the Faculty, and receipt from the 
Cashier showing payment of the examination fee. A bibliography and an 
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outline of the work to be done shall be attached to the petition form. Credit 
taken by examination shall appear on the regularly registered program 
for the semester. Full time students have no extra charge for credit estab- 
lished by this means. Students registered for less than twelve units, how- 
ever, pay the charges per unit as listed on page 32. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


As a means of providing flexibility in the educational experience of the 
student, opportunity for individual study in areas beyond the regular 
curriculum of the college is offered in many departments. The form of 
this study may be in creative expression in the arts, or in experimental 
research in the sciences, as well as in more formalized investigations into 
advanced literature in a given field. In general, registration is limited to 
upper division students of exceptional merit. who have demonstrated 
their ability to carry on advanced work of an independent nature. The 
nature and scope of the study must be outlined by the student and ap- 
proved by the instructor, the department and the Dean of the Faculty 
prior to registration. 

In contrast to credit earned by examination, grades earned by inde- 
pendent study are included in computing grade point averages. This pro- 
gram makes great demands on the student, but it provides an educational 
experience which can be équaled in no other manner. There is no limit 
placed on the amount of credit which may be earned in this phase of the 
total curriculum. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a 
liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 
preparation for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, 
however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ 
individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are specified by 
many professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions con- 
cerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various vocational and 
professional fields are included in departmental announcements in this 
catalogue. A partial list of these fields is summarized below. Students 
interested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as indicated. 
Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and prepara- 
tion may be obtained from the Director of Student Counseling and Place- 
ment Service. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree 
‘equirements as outlined on pages 66-72. 


Adviser Page Ref. 
MMMMEEAGOOITIstration 6. skeen elle. Haksravare’ te ea 106 
Jiplomacy and F PEO OORVICC LM ude acide Ab VLG EL aa Mian, 152 
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Adviser Page Ref. 

Engineering: Ghemical "322 oie... ae Cleland .. 88, 101 
Mining and Petroleum ........... Birman .. 88, 125 

Civil, Electrical and Mechanical .... Hudson .. 88, 149 

Government Service or Law .................. McKelvey ... 152 
Journalism and Writing) .7)0 7.00 yj... e ee Olivers 3 116 
Librarianship, ot. <2 Ghee ahice | eeepc Harmsen ... 82 
Medicine, Dentistry 0), 1% aan ge Wells “oxen ae 1 
Ministry and Religious Education ............... Smylie ...... 144 
Iitisic 270s Beal Peete En on ee ee GrUss) eae ste 135 
Personnel Work 305 Pe ae ee Goleta ee 157 
Physical: Educationin oi. 8tst. etn tle ee Burke? age 145 
Public Administration’. 7s.) ee Laren ae 152 
Social’ Work 7 eet en en ear Cole, Sheldon 161 
Teachings). oo ond sce, ee Petrie] 109 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interest- 
ing educational experiences, emphasizing many special opportunities 
which are not available in the regular sessions. | 

Courses are offered for both graduate and undergraduate students who 
are candidates for degrees and/or credentials and who wish to accelerate 
their programs; for teachers who are interested in professional advance- 
ment or who wish to renew their credentials; for adults who wish to elect 
courses for their own interest and improvement; and for high school stu- 
dents planning to enter a college or university. 

The 1962 Summer Session will open June 24 and close August 2. De- 
tailed information concerning this session will be available in a bulletin 
published early in the spring semester which may be obtained by writing 
to the Director of the Summer Session. 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexi- 
bility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a founda- 
tion for doctoral study, toward preparation for teaching, toward attain- 
ment recognized by the degree of Master of Arts, or toward the Ph.D. 
degree in Comparative Literature. 

Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate 
standing, authorizes graduate credit for specified courses in the several 
departments of the college, and specifies the requirements for advanced 
degrees. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admis- 
sion, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations regarding 
graduate students and nominates candidates for advanced degrees. 

Graduate students in residence have special library privileges, includ- 
ing withdrawal of books for extended periods and the use of individual 
keys to the Graduate Reading Room. For further information, students 
should inquire at the Library loan desk. 

For information concerning the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies, see pages 79-80 and 120. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the 
college and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 
__ Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants for admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their credentials as early 
as possible in order to allow sufficient time for full consideration. The 
Graduate Committee determines admission to graduate standing on the 
basis of (1) previous academic records, (2) objectives for graduate work, 
(3) recommendations and (4.) scores in the Miller Analogies Test plus the 
Advanced Tests section of the Graduate Record Examination for students 
entering the Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Education, and Psychol- 
ogy. Students in Comparative Literature may take either the Miller Anal- 
_ogies Test or the Graduate Record Examination. 
| Not later than one month in advance of the semester in which he seeks 
admission, each applicant must file with the Secretary of the Graduate 
Committee, Office of the Registrar, Occidental College, Los Angeles 4.1, 
California, a formal application for graduate standing, a letter stating 
his objectives for graduate work and a report of his scores in required tests. 
(See above). Applicants from a distance may take the Miller Analo- 
gies ‘Test at any of the authorized centers throughout the country; those 
who can come to the Occidental campus are expected to take the test on 
regularly scheduled dates and to pay a test fee of two dollars. Students taking 
the Graduate Record Examination should make arrangements directly with 
the nearest Educational Testing Service office to forward their test scores. 
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Each applicant not previously registered at Occidental College as a 
degree candidate is expected to file the following credentials with his 


application for graduate standing: official transcripts of all academic. 
work; letters of recommendation from three persons including, if pos- 
sible, the applicant’s undergraduate major adviser; a small photograph 
and an application fee of ten dollars. Application and aptitude test fees 


are nonrefundable. 


In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 


accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate 
standing. In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may 
be admitted to graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional 
undergraduate courses may be required if the applicant’s previous work 
does not provide an adequate background for the field in which he 
wishes to pursue graduate stud 


Admission to graduate faa does not in itself establish candidacy 


for an advanced degree or for a teaching credential, requirements for 
which are outlined in this section of the catalogue. A separate application 


for approval of candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of 


Philosophy or for the General Secondary Credential shall be filed not 
later than two months prior to the opening of the semester in which the 
applicant proposes to complete course requirements. Forms providing for 
all necessary details may be obtained from the Registrar. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1962-63, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Education, English and Comparative Literature, History, Music, Politi- | 


cal Science, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also toward 


this advanced degree for certain courses from other departments as stated | 
in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. No credit 
will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses completed before 


the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 


whole and high academic achievement in upper division and graduate 
courses in his major. 


2. Demonstration of fitness to cary on graduate work by passing a 
qualifying examination given at the option of the major department. 


3. Presentation of an acceptable plan of study including a minimum 


of twenty-four to thirty units of graduate credit according to the student’s 
chosen plan. One-half of the graduate program shall be completed in 


courses numbered 200 or above. Three alternative plans are offered: 
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_ (a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original disser- 
tation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work, 
including thesis credit for not more than four of these units. 

(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musi- 
cal composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the 
completion of from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 

(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
_ course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar 
_ type in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


_ At the time of acceptance into graduate standing an applicant who has 
indicated that his objective is the attainment of the degree of Master of 
Arts is given an outline of general instructions. His plan of study shall 
_be prepared with the recommendation of a supervising committee. The 

chairman of this committee shall be the student’s major adviser and the 
committee shall include at least one member from a department other 
than the student’s major department. 

Iwo months prior to the opening of the semester in which a candidate 

proposes to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts 
he shall file with the Graduate Committee three copies of an application 
in candidacy for the M.A. degree. Forms may be obtained from the Reg- 
istrar, who serves as Secretary of the Graduate Committee, and are to 
be returned to her when completed. The application is to be signed by 
all members of the supervising committee and shall include (1) report 
concerning the qualifying examination or excuse therefrom; (2) report 
concerning foreign language ability, if required by major department; 
(3) an outline of course work acceptable as backgrouind for graduate 
study; (4) a detailed program of graduate work; and (5) either (a) a 
listing of specific seminar or research reports and the date on which each 
is to be presented, or (b) the thesis topic and proposed approach or (c) a 
statement of proposed creative work. The student will be notified by the 
Graduate Committee of action on his application for degree candidacy. 
If approved, no subsequent change in his plan of study may be made 
except with the written approval of both the supervising committee and 
the Graduate Committee. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 
Meet the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for 
the degree shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not 
less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 
department; the remainder may be chosen either from courses in the 
Major department or from related work in other departments to form a 
Consistent plan. Because of the emphasis placed on the quality of grad- 
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uate work, the maximum taken in any one semester by a student who 
is or expects to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
is limited to fifteen units. 

Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study 
has the approval of his supervising committee and of the Graduate 
Committee and provided all work is completed within five years. 


FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally rec- 
ommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate's 
supervising committee, (b) the Dean of the Faculty, and (c) the Gradu- 
ate Committee. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following 
requirements: | 


1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 
approved plan of study, with a B average in all graduate work undertaken 
at Occidental College and a B average in all graduate work in the major 
department. 


2. The satisfactory completion of (a) a thesis, or (b) creative work, 
or (c) three seminar papers. The material shall be presented to the Dean 
of the Faculty not later than four weeks before the date of Commence- 
ment in approved form as specified in the mimeographed instructions 
issued to degree candidates and shall include approval by the members of 
the supervising committee. 


3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp’ 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examina-| 
tion cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. 
A member of the Graduate Committee will be present at the candidate’s | 
oral examination. 


4. Presentation to the Graduate Committee not later than four weeks 
before the date of Commencement of an application for final approval of | 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts, including signed recom- 
mendations from the members of the supervising committee and the 
Graduate Committee examiner. | 


5. In the case of candidates under the Thesis Plan, deposit with the 
Dean of the Faculty not later than four weeks before the date of Com- 
mencement of a receipt from the College Librarian showing payment of 
a $5.00 fee for binding the original typewritten copy of the thesis plus 
the cost of a microfilmed second copy. This receipt is to be presented with 
the approved thesis. | 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Occidental College is one of a group of seven private liberal arts colleges 
in Southern California cooperating in an Intercollegiate Program of 
Graduate Studies under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The other institutions joined in this program are Claremont 
College (Claremont Graduate School), Claremont Men’s College, Pomona 
College, Scripps College, the University of Redlands and Whittier 
College. 

The central purpose of the program is the improved preparation of 
college and university teachers. Its aim is to increase the breadth of view 
and competence of scholars within given academic disciplines through 
enlarging their background and interests. Studies leading to the doctoral 
degree may be undertaken in English, History and Political Economy 
(all at Claremont) and in Comparative Literature (at Occidental College 

and at the University of Redlands). English and History may be studied 
at Occidental College to the completion of the Master’s degree through 
this program. | 
Since degrees are granted by the participating colleges rather than by 
the Intercollegiate Program as such, each student must choose the inst1- 
tution in which he wishes to enroll, although he may take part of his work 
at the other participating institutions. Thus, an applicant for admission 
should apply for regular graduate standing at the college at which he 
wishes to enroll and also for acceptance into the Intercollegiate Program 
of Graduate Studies. Dr. Charles O'Hare, of the Department of English and 
Comparative Literature at Occidental College, is a member of the Educa- 
tional Council, Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies. Inquiries con- 
cerning the program may be addressed to him or to any of the cooperating 
Institutions. 
| Scholarships ranging up to $1800.00 per year plus tuition are avail- 
able from a sum of money set aside for the purpose of grants to students 
pursuing graduate study under the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies. These are awarded on a competitive basis to candidates who 
intend to continue their graduate studies to the completion of the doctoral 
degree with college teaching as their aim. 
_ Each student accepted into the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies may enroll for one of the intersubject seminars described on page 
120. The remainder of his program each semester will be chosen in consul- 
an ae his major adviser and the institution through which he is 
enrolled. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Juring the academic year 1962-63 candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
*hilosophy may be accepted only in Comparative Literature. See pages 
16-120 for requirements in this department. 
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Time and Residence Requirements: A mimimum of sixty units during three 
full years of study and research beyond the baccalaureate degree. In gen- 
eral, not more than the equivalent of one full year of study may be trans- 
ferred from another institution toward the three year requirement. A year’s 
work shall be regarded as 24. units in courses of graduate level or equiva- 
lent. A minimum of one year of full-time graduate study must be completed 
at Occidental College. 


Degree Program: As early as possible, preferably at the end of the first 
semester of graduate study, the student must file a Graduate Record 
Statement giving full details of previous work to be evaluated for transfer 
credit with supporting transcripts and as complete an outline as possible 
of all work proposed towards the formal requirements for the Ph.D., 
including probable dates of completion. . 


Language Requirements: Reading proficiency in two foreign languages 
is required. Ordinarily these will be French and German, but under cer- 
tain circumstances a substitution for either French or German may be 
made at the discretion of the chairman of the major department. Profi- 
ciency must be certified by the Department of Foreign Languages at 
Occidental. The language requirements must be completed by the end of 
the first year of graduate study and earlier if possible. 


Advancement to Candidacy: Before admission to candidacy a student 
must complete all preliminary examinations, both written and oral, as 
specified by his supervising committee and must have established his 
competency in foreign languages. In addition, his dissertation topic must 
be approved by the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Program of 
Graduate Studies and by the Graduate Committee at Occidental College. 
A minimum period of two semesters of study must intervene between the 
advancement to candidacy and the date of the final examination. The 
semester during which candidacy is established will be counted as a full 
semester within this requirement, provided that the student is in full res- 
idence and the advancement to candidacy occurs by the middle of the 
semester. Candidacy, when approved, is valid for five years and may be 
renewed only by submission and approval of a new application. 


Dissertation: Required of every candidate. The dissertation must be ap- 
proved by the supervising committee and by the Educational Council of 
the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies prior to submission for 
approval by the Graduate Committee. The final approval must be ob- 
tained from all three bodies not later than May 1st of the year in which 
the degree is to be awarded. 


Final Examination: The nature and form of the final examination shall 
be determined by the supervising committee. In general, the final exam- 
ination shall be a defense of the dissertation. The examining committee 
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shall consist of at least one member from the Educational Council of the 

Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies and one member from the 
Graduate Committee. The results of the examination shall be presented 
to the Graduate Committee not later than May 16th of the year in which 
the degree is to be awarded. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the General Secondary 
Credential when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and 
high academic achievement in upper division courses from the depart- 
ment chosen for the teaching major. 


2. Approval by the Graduate Committee of a list of courses prepared 
in consultation with the chairman of the Department of Education and 
the chairmen of the student’s major and teaching minor departments. 
The list of courses shall be presented in the formal application of candi- 
dacy for the General Secondary Credential, three copies of which shall 
be filed with the Secretary of the Graduate Committee not later than two 
months prior to the opening of the semester in which the applicant pro- 
poses to complete course requirements. After the list of courses has been 
approved by the Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the 
permission of the committee. 


_ 3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program of graduate work 
and a B average in graduate work in the major department. 


_ A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the 
Jepartment of Education (pages 109-115). These requirements may be 
net in part by the transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work 
‘rom other institutions. . 

_ Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be 
»stablished in approved courses as indicated under the announcements 
of the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, Eng- 
ish and Comparative Literature, German, French, Spanish, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, 
*sychology, Sociology and Speech. 

_ The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not 
vossible to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and 
he advanced degree within two semesters. 
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Tyrus G. Harmsen, Librarian 
Rutu A. DIVELEY, Acquisitions Auicr H. Gay, Catalog 
Mary ANN Cuase, Reference 


BarBara V. Myers, Special Collections 


The Library of Occidental College has grown from the original small 
gift of books presented by Mrs. E. S. Cameron, described in a prospectus 
of 1888-1889 as a “nucleus,” to over 165,000 volumes in 1962, about 6,000 
being added each year through gifts and purchases. Over 700 periodicals 
are received in addition to serial publications of the United Nations, of 
the United States Government and of the State of California. Since 1941 
the Library has been a designated depository for both federal and state 
documents. The Library is maintained primarily as a working collection 
for undergraduates and faculty, but the number of graduate students and 
the special character of some undergraduate courses require provision 
for source material and specialized collections. Occidental’s nearness to 
great research and special libraries makes possible student use of these 
facilities as well. Although there are no departmental libraries as such, 
textbooks and curricular material are located in the Department of Edu- 
cation, and selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific, 
laboratories where they may be used more effectively. 

The general collection was enriched by the addition of 3,800 books 
purchased from a fund of ten thousand dollars from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. Among the notable special collections of the Library are Occi- 
dentalia, containing official college publications, undergraduate publica- 
tions, publications of alumni and faculty, programs, pictures and other 
materials bearing on the history of the college; the Robinson Jeffers Col- 
lection of over two hundred items, enlarged through gifts from the Jeffers | 
family and friends and alumni: books, manuscripts and photographs, as_ 
well as microfilm copies of masters’ and doctoral dissertations relating 
to the works of this alumnus, Class of 1905; the Ward Ritchie Collection 
of over two hundred items of autographed and numbered copies, limited 
editions and miscellanea from the press of Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928; 
the John K. Northrop and Richard W. Millar Aviation Library of over 
eight hundred books, periodicals and pamphlets which deal with all 
phases of flight; the Upton Sinclair Collection of over five hundred and 
fifty volumes of Sinclair’s published works in original editions and in 
translations, critical works, and many miscellaneous items, all contrib- 
uted by Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt; and the Earle V. Weller Library, espe 
cially rich on the Romantic Period and exhaustive on the works by and 
about John Keats. | 
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Western Americana and Hispanic Americana form one of the most 
important special resources for reference and research, comprising close 
to 5,000 volumes contributed by many friends, some of whom are named 
below. L’he Cleland Library of Hispanic American H istory includes the 
Robert W. Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican H istory, the Robert 
Glass Cleland Memorial Collection on the Bibliography and Cartography 
of the American West and Mexico, the Arthur H. Clark Collection of 
Western Americana, and the Max Hayward Collection of California His- 
tory. A great enrichment of the Library in the region of the Pacific 
Southwest was made possible through purchases of books and periodicals 
from a grant of funds, during a five year period, from the Division of 

Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation. Edwin W. Pauley contrib- 
uted funds to purchase a significant collection of rare and unusual items 
relating to early expeditions and exploration in the Rocky Mountain and 
Har Western regions, augmented still further by a group of over one 
hundred and fifty books and maps presented by Charles B. Voorhis. 
_ The F Ray Risdon Collection, of over 5,000 volumes on Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Civil War period, together with hundreds of items of memo- 
rabilia, one of the largest private collections of Lincolniana on the Pacific 
Coast, was acquired in 1956. The Library had, before 1956, the Harold 
B. Landreth Collection of over three hundred volumes: popular legal 
works, biographies of statesmen and jurors, and most especially works 
relating to Abraham Lincoln and his period. 
_ As a part of the Carl FE Braun Memorial Room, a collection of fine 
books is being developed as the Carl F. Braun Collection with funds pro- 
vided by the Braun Trust. In addition to the Carl F. Braun Collection and 
the Ward Ritchie Collection already mentioned, the Library has still 
another collection in this general field, the Albert M. Bender Collection 
of Fine Printing of over one hundred examples of autographed and 
limited editions from noteworthy presses. | 
| The Library is supported by appropriations from the general funds of 
the college, and by income from gifts and from certain trust funds. Some 
of these funds are the following, named either for the donor or in mem- 
ory of some alumnus or a friend: The David B. and Mary H. Gamble 
Fund, the first endowment of $50,000; the Charles Stimson Fund; the 
Mrs. Emma B. Norton endowment; the Drummond Memorial Fund; the 
Stevenson Memorial Collection; the George EF Cook Memorial Fund; the 
Willis H. Booth Library of Economics and Social Science; the W. W. Cum- 
derland Memorial Fund, established in 1955 to provide books for the W. W. 
sumberland Memorial Browsing Room; and the McAlister Endowment 
Hund for American Studies of $50,000, received in 1956 from the estate of 
Amelie McAlister Upshur. 
_ The distinctive character of the Library is marked also by the quality 
of Its staff and its service to students and faculty. 
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LipraRY ORIENTATION: The Reference Librarian, assisted by the 
Library staff, arranges a special group orientation program at the begin- 
ning of each semester, designed to acquaint new students with the 
arrangement of the Mary Norton Clapp Library building, the library 
card catalog, and the most frequently used bibliographies. 


Lisrary INsTRUCTION: Occidental does not offer a formal course of 
instruction for the training of professional librarians. Students interested 
in a library career should consult the College Librarian during their 
sophomore year for advice on preparing for the graduate course in librar- 
ianship which is given in several universities. 
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The departments offering instruction at Occidental College are arranged 
into three divisions, each of which has a chairman. The grouping of depart- 
ments within these divisions is as follows: I: HUMANITIES AND FINE ARTs: 
Art, English and Comparative Literature, Foreign Languages, Music, Phi- 
losophy and Religion, Speech and Drama; II. Soctat Sciences: Air Science, 
Economics, Education, History, Physical Education, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology and Anthropology; III. Narurau ScreNcEs aND MartH- 
Ematics: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics. 

The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 

Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number 
denotes a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, 

indicate year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is 
contingent upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphen- 
ated course unless the description of the course indicates that either 
_ half may be taken separately. 
The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 
_ units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
_ throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 
two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
description of the course. 

Changes in course offerings for each term and in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1962-63 will be announced in the supple- 
ment to the class-schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior 
to the opening of each semester. 

Course offermgs and schedules for the six-week summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 

_ semester. ; 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 

enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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PIRES 
HONORS COUNCIL 


Chairman, AssIsTANT PRoFEssor OwEN (of the Department 
of English and Comparative Literature) 


ProFressor BoLLMAN (of the Department of Physics and Dean of the Faculty ) 


AssociATE Proressor RyF (of the Department of English and Comparative 
Literature and Dean of Students) 


Proressor REATH (of the Department of Political Science) 
ProFessor SEEKINS (of the Department of Mathematics ) 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor JENNINGS (of the Department of Psychology ) 


The Occidental College Honors Program seeks to attain depth as well as 
breadth of understanding and emphasizes flexibility, with an optimum 
degree of individualization. There are two aspects of the program: College 
Honors and Departmental Honors. | 


Co.tLecE Honors: This program is administered by the Honors Council, 
the members of which are listed above. It is interdisciplinary in nature, 
and consists of an Honors Seminar each semester and independent re- 
search projects carried out under the supervision of Honors Counselors. 
Ordinarily, theses will be presented covering the results of such research. — 
Admission to the College Honors Program takes place at the beginning of — 
the junior year, in part on the basis of a qualifying examination to be taken — 
by potential Honors candidates at the end of the sophomore year. 

Students interested in the College Honors Program should make known 
their interest to the Honors Council as early as possible in their college — 
career, so that individual guidance and counseling by specially selected 
advisers may be provided. 

For further details of the program, consult the Chairman of the Honors 
Council. 


Upper Division Courses 


191. Honors Seminar: Mraninc, KNowrnc AND REspoNsIBILITY, I. 
(RODES,* OWEN, JENNINGS, HARDY**) 3 units, first semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
**Of the Department of Biology and Director of the Moore Laboratory of Zoology. 
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192. Honors Seminar: MEANING, KNowINc ANp ResponsiBiLiry, II. 
(THE STAFF) 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


193. Honors REsEarcH. (THE sTAFF) Individual research projects of an 
interdisciplinary nature, to be carried on by students under the supervl- 
sion of an Honors Counselor. 3 units, each semester. 


194. Honors THEsIs. (THE STAFF) 3 units, each semester. 


_DepaRTMENTAL Honors: The nature of these programs varies from de- 
_ partment to department. They may require an examination on a special 


reading list, an honors thesis, a series of departmental seminars and inde- 


_ pendent research projects, or any combination of these. Departmental Hon- 
_ ors Programs are presently available in the Departments of Biology, Chem- 


istry, English and Comparative Literature, Foreign Languages, History, 
Music, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, and Speech and Drama. In- 
terested students should consult the chairman of the department concerned 
for details. 
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COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL 
ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


DIES 


Adviser for Physical Sequence: 
ASSOCIATE ProFeEssor Hupson (of the Department of Physics) 


Adviser for Chemical Sequence: 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CLELAND (of the Department of Chemistry ) 


Occidental College cooperates with the School of Engineering of Columbia 
University and with the California Institute of Technology in two five-year 
programs of engineering education based on a broad foundation of liberal 
arts. 

In contrast to many existing cooperative plans between liberal arts col- 
leges and engineering schools, these Combined Plans provide the student 
with an excellent liberal arts program plus assured entrance into either 
of two of the outstanding engineering schools in the nation. This program 
is designed specifically for the superior student. 

The Combined Plan Programs provide for three years of work in the 
liberal arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of 
regular session work at the California Institute of Technology or by two 
years of regular session work plus a summer session at Camp Columbia 
in the School of Engineering of Columbia University. The five-year com- 
bined program leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental 
College and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engi- 
neering from either Columbia University or the California Institute of 
Technology. It is necessary that students entering the program shall 
have completed two years of high school algebra and one semester of 
trigonometry. : 

The program with Columbia University is open to both men and 
women. The program with the California Institute of Technology is for 
men only. Students in the program are guaranteed entrance into the engi- 
neering schools upon recommendation of the college after satisfactorily 
completing the three years of study at Occidental College. Recommenda- 
tion usually is given to those students who maintain a B average, or 
higher, in science and mathematics and an over-all B average, or higher, 
in all courses. Students wishing to enter this program should apply 
directly to Occidental College. 

The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the 
required courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on 
pages 66-72, and in addition certain courses listed below under Major. — 
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_ A five to eleven weeks course at Camp Columbia, Lakeside, Connecticut, 
is required in the summer preceding admission to Columbia. Full infor- 
mation concerning the details of the five-year programs may be obtained 
from the Director of Admissions or the Registrar, Occidental College. 


Course Requirements for the Combined Plan 


_ MAJor: For the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
_ Science in Engineering from the California Institute of Technology or 
_ the Bachelor of Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Metallurgical, 

Mineral, Mining or Mechanical Engineering from Columbia Univer- 
_ sity): thirty-six units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathe- 
matics and Physics, including Mathematics 103 and 117, Physics 111 
and 112. 


MaJor: For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemical Engineering): thirty-six units from upper division 
courses in Engineering, Mathematics and Chemistry, including Mathe- 
matics 103 and 117, Chemistry 103 and 104. 


The Occidental comprehensive examination is waived for Combined Plan 
students. 


| Prerequisite to the Combined Plan Major: Mathematics 4, 5, 6, 103; 
Chemistry 1, 2; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L. For the Chemical Sequence, 
Chemistry 21 also is required as a prerequisite to the major. 
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CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
DIKE 


Chairman, Proressor BENTON (of the Department of Foreign Languages ) 
ProFEssor DERYCKE (of the Department of Economics ) 
Proressor BicKLey (of the Department of Foreign Languages ) 
ProFreEssor Roe! (of the Department of History ) 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KROEBER 
(of the Departments of History and History of Civilization ) 


Proressor McKE vey (of the Department of Political Science ) 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON 
(of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology ) 


An interdepartmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the civilization and present-day life of the Latin 
American countries and the relations of the United States with those 
nations. 

Under this program it is possible for a student to plan his course of study 
on an individual basis and thus to emphasize, according to his primary 
interests, the field of History, or Literature, or Sociology, or Economics or 
Political Science. 

Graduate students may receive credit toward the degree of Master of 
Arts for work taken in this curriculum, subject to policies for graduate 
work as outlined on pages 75-81. 


MaJoR: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including the following 
courses: Economics 141; Political Science 152, 155; History 131, 132, 133, 
135; Spanish 107, 108. The student’s further specialization in one of the 
above fields will determine the choice of additional courses in the respec- 
tive departments. Planning of the remaining units to be chosen will be 
done in consultation with the members of the Curriculum Staff. 

The comprehensive examination will cover the courses in Economics, 
Political Science, Spanish, and three of the four courses in History. In | 
addition, a student who chooses to emphasize Sociology must include > 
Sociology 124 in his comprehensive examination. | 


Prerequisite to the major: Economics 1-2; History of Civilization 1-2, 
3-4; Spanish 101-102 or equivalent. 


1On leave of absence for the year, 1962-63. 
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PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL PROGRAMS 


IKE 


Adviser, AssociaTE Proressor WELLS ( of the Department of Biology ) 


Itis widely recognized by leading medical educators that a genuine liberal 
arts curriculum provides the most suitable undergraduate premedical 
background. Completion of the courses required of all students during 
their first two years at Occidental College provides desired breadth of 
training and intellectual skills. 

In addition, a student planning to enter medicine or dentistry must take, 
beginning preferably in the freshman year, the series of courses which 
will qualify him for admission to the professional school of his preference. 
Specific course requirements of the majority of medical and dental schools 
may be met by completion of Biology 1, 3 and 101 or 106; Chemistry 
1, 2, 21, 103 and 104; and Physics 7 and 8. Requirements for preparation 
in mathematics and foreign language vary. Students are invited to discuss 
requirements of specific medical and dental schools with the premedical 
adviser. 

The third and fourth years at Occidental should be devoted to acquisi- 
tion of depth and perspective within a chosen area of concentration, and 

to additional integrative studies in the liberal arts tradition. The pre- 
medical adviser will assist the student in selection of a major department 
offering a program consistent with his interests and professional goals. 
_ Full mformation concerning any aspect of the programs for premedical 
and predental students may be obtained from the Registrar or from the 
special adviser indicated above. 


; 
f 
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AIR SCIENCE 
DIKE 


Lr. Cou. Lapp, Professor 
Assistant Professors: MAsor SCHWARZROCK, CAPTAIN BALLARD 
Non-Commissioned Officers: TECHNICAL SERGEANT WILLIAMS, 


TECHNICAL SERGEANT Bryant, TECHNICAL SERGEANT RANEY 


The Occidental College unit of the Air Force Reserve Officers ‘Training 
Corps was established on the campus at the beginning of the academic year 
1951-1952. The Air Force ROTC offers a generalized four-year curriculum 
designed to fit into the regular academic schedule at Occidental College. 
Several of the courses included in normal degree requirements of the college 
are recognized as having definite bearing on preparation of officers for the 
Air Force. 

As part of a liberal college education, Air Science courses are oriented 
toward aerospace power and its role in the nation’s welfare. Its fundamental 
design is founded in education for citizenship in an aerospace-minded age 
with special emphasis on leadership training. 

The Air Force ROTC program is a four-year elective program consisting 
of twenty-four credit hours of academic work which count toward gradua- 
tion requirements. These twenty-four units include six units for the two- 
year basic course, eight units for the two-year advanced course, four units 
for summer training, and six units for required courses in Political Science 
155, International Relations, and Political Science 161, Geography in 
World Affairs. The two-year basic course is a prerequisite for application 


to the advanced course which normally is taken during the student’s junior 


and senior years of college. Those students successfully completing the 


basic course who are physically and academically qualified for Air Force 
Reserve Commissions and who have demonstrated outstanding qualities ; 


of character, leadership and aptitude may be selected, upon application, for 
the advanced program. 

Students who successfully complete baccalaureate degree requirements 
and the basic and advanced Air Force ROTC courses will be commissioned 
Second Lieutenants in the United States Air Force. They will serve a tour 
of active duty in the Air Force in a position for which their education and 
training have qualified them. For the past several years the Air Force ROTC 
program has been the major source of junior officers for the Air Force. 


Advanced course students are required to attend a summer training unt 


of four weeks duration which normally occurs during the summer vacation | 
period following the student’s junior year. The Air Force furnishes uml 
forms, equipment, transportation and subsistence and pays the student $75 
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Air Science 
for the month’s training. The students receive four units of college credit 
for this four-week summer course in theory and practical application. 

The Air Force furnishes uniforms, textbooks, and other necessary equip- 
ment for the use of students in the department. Students in the basic course 
receive no pay; those in the advanced course receive about $27 per month. 


Deferment from Selective Service may be granted to all who remain in 
good standing with both the college and the Air Force ROTC. 


Lower Division Courses 
(BASIC COURSE) 


1. Firsr Year Basic. (THE STAFF) Foundations of Aerospace Power. An in- 
troductory examination of the factors of aerospace power, major ideological 
conflicts, requirements for military forces in being, responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, development and traditions of the military profession, role and attributes 
of the professional officer in American democracy, organization of the armed 
forces as factors in the preservation of national security, and the United States 
Air Force as a major factor in the security of the free world; leadership labora- 
tory. 2 units, first semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


2. First Year Basic. (THESTAFF) Foundations of Aerospace Power. Introduc- 
tion to Air Force ROTC and Aerospace Power designed to provide the student 
with an understanding of the program; leadership laboratory. 1 unit, second 
semester. Special Fee: $3.00. 


3. SECconD YEAR Basic. (THE STAFF) Introduction to Advanced Air Force 
ROTC designed to provide the student with an understanding of the advanced 
program; leadership laboratory. 1 unit, first semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


4. SEconp YzEAar Basic. (THESTAFF) Fundamentals of Aerospace Weapon Sys- 

tems. An introductory survey of aerospace missiles and craft, and their propul- 
sion and guidance systems; target intelligence and electronic warfare; nu- 
clear, chemical and biological warhead agents; defensive, strategic and tacti- 
cal operations; problems, mechanics and military implications of space opera- 
tions; and a survey of contemporary military thought; leadership laboratory. 
| 2 units, second semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


| Upper Division Courses 


) (ADVANCED COURSE) 


101-102. Firsr YEAR ADVANCED. (THE sTAFF) Staff organization and func- 
| tions, and the skills required for effective staff work, including oral and writ- 
_ten communication and problem solving; basic psychological and sociological 
principles of leadership and their application to leadership practice and prob- 

lems; and an introduction to military justice; leadership laboratory. Prerequi- 
site: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent or veteran status. 3 units per semester. 
‘Special fee: $3.00. Not given in 1962-63. 


103-104. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED. (THE STAFF) Weather and navigation; 
briefing for commissioned service; leadership laboratory. Political Science 155, 
International Relations, and 161, Geography in World Affairs, are required of 
all advanced course students. Prerequisite: Air Science 1 »2, 3, 4 or equivalent, 
or veteran status..1 unit per semester. Special fee: $3.00. 
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ART 
DIKE 


ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor HANSEN, Acting Chairman 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PERKINS ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SPENCER 
By Special Appointment: Mr. BAssLeR 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability 
and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of 
architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal 
arts education. It provides two approaches to art—the theoretical and 
creative. The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three types 
of students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understand- 
ing of art as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art as 
an avocational pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a profession 
after completion of their college course. . 


MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, with the option of 
concentrating in either Theoretical Art or Creative Art, these units to be 
distributed as follows: 


Concentration in Theoretical Art: Required: Art 111, 112, 115, 124, . 


122, 133, 134, 140, and two units in one of the following fields: Design, 
Graphics, Figure Drawing, Oil Painting, Watercolor Painting, Sculpture. 


The remaining units shall include at least nine in related courses in other 


departments and are to be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Concentration in Creative Art: Required: Art 133-134; nine units 
selected from Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 138, 140; eight units in two of 
the following fields: Design, Graphics, Figure Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Watercolor Painting, Sculpture; two units elected from Art courses. The 
remaining units shall be in related courses in other departments and are 
to be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in Art consists of two parts: (1) a 
written examination on the history and theory of art, and (2) an inde- 
pendently developed project in creative art. For the Concentration m 
Theoretical Art, it is based on the required courses in both theoretical and 


creative art, with the exception of Art 140. For the Concentration in Cre- | 
ative Art, it is based on the fifteen units of required theoretical art and» 


the eight units of required creative art. 
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Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51 and two units in each of the 
following fields: Design, Figure Drawing, Oil or Watercolor Painting, 
and Sculpture. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 
than twenty-eight units in Creative Art. 


THEORETICAL ART 
Lower Division Courses 
1. UNDERSTANDING oF ArT. (SPENCER) A key to the understanding of the 


major arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 2 units, first semester. 


3. Art IN WESTERN CrvILiIzaTION. (SPENCER) A survey of the visual arts as 
expressive of the main periods of Western culture from ancient Greece to 
contemporary America. Intended for transfer students as partial fulfillment 
of the History of Civilization requirement. Limited enrollment, subject to 
permission of department. 2 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


111. ANCIENT ArT. (SPENCER) The development of architecture, sculpture 
and painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. 3 units, first senester. 


112. CHRISTIAN ART. (SPENCER) The origins and development of Christian 


_ art from the catacombs of Rome to the end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second 


semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART. (SPENCER) The fine arts in Italy with special 
reference to the works of the great painters and sculptors of the Florentine and 


_ Venetian schools. 3 writs, first semester. 


121. FLemisu, DutcH AND SPANISH PAINTING. (SPENCER) The rise of realism 
in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th centuries; considera- 


_ tion of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 units, 


second semester. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 


_ (spENCER) Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies 
in the 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special em- 


a 


phasis on France and England. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


133-134. ConrEMporary ArT. (PERKINS) Trends, ideals and works of con- 


temporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on 


architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 


138. StyLEs IN ARCHITECTURE. (SPENCER) Chief architectural styles of the 


_ world considered both as expressions of the cultures which produced them and 
I relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis on domestic 


architecture. 3 writs, first semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


140. ORIENTAL Art. (————) The historical development and aesthetic 
qualities of the arts in India, China and Japan. 3 units, second semester. Not 


given in 1962-63. 
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CREATIVE ART 
Lower Division Courses 


51. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND CoMPosITION. (HANSEN) Fundamental prin- 
ciples of drawing three-dimensional form in contour, light and dark, and per- 
spective. Quick sketching and composition in a variety of black and white 
mediums. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each semester. 


55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND Coton. (PERKINS) _ Principles of design, color 
and composition, with practical problems in applied design. Open to beginners 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


57-58. GRAPHICS. (HANSEN) Printing, advertising design, and drawing prob- 
lems. Emphasis in Art 57 on layout, typography, illustration, and the use of 
symbols in graphic communication. Emphasis in Art 58 on block printing, silk 
screen, monotype and special drawing projects. Prerequisite: Art 51, or Art 55 
or Art 56, or equivalent approved by instructor. Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 units per semester. : 


61-62. ELEMENTARY Figure DRAWING. (HANSEN) Drawing the living model, 
in a variety of mediums, with a study of structure and anatomy as a basis for 
interpreting the figure. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY O1L PAINTING. (HANSEN) Basic instruction in painting 
in oil and related mediums, including lacquer, casein and collage. Open to 
beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separate- 
ly. 2 units per semester. | 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER CoLor. (HANSEN) Basic instruction in the use of 
transparent and opaque water color. Frequent trips during class hours to 
various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory | 
periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE, (BASSLER) Instruction in anatomical and_| 
abstract form analysis. Clay modeling from the figure. Creative projects in) 
one or more of the following materials: clay, wood, plaster, stone, light metals. 
Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


153. ArT FoR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. (PERKINS) Basic art experi- 
ences in drawing, color and design, and their relationship to the teaching of 
art in the elementary school. Prerequisite: Education 100, or equivalent ap- 
proved by the instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, each 
semester. | 


155-156. ADVANCED DESIGN. (PERKINS) Prerequisite: Art 55-56. (2 two-hour 
laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


157-158. ADVANCED GRAPHICS. (HANSEN) Advanced projects in printmaking, 
advertising design, and drawing. Prerequisite: Art 57-58. Either half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. | 
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161-162. ADVANCED FicurE DrawiING. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 61-62. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


165-166. ADVANCED O11 PAINTING. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


169-170. ADVANCED WATER CoLor. (HANSEN) Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE. (BASSLER) Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


194. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Problems in aesthetics and art criticism. 
Open only to senior art majors. 1 unit, second semester. 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART. (THE STAFF) Special study 
in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 
courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
selected. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 units per semester. | 
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BIOLOGY 
DIKE 


Proressor McMenamin,! Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WELLS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STEPHENS 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor Harpy, Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TILLETT 


Biology deals with principles and processes of plants and animals and 
with organization as seen in nature. In addition to its cultural value, a 
knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the professions of medi- 
cine, dentistry, laboratory technology, and biological research. Biology 
offers excellent opportunities in teaching at both the high school and 
college levels. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units of upper division courses with a minimum of 
twenty-four units in biology including Biology 101, 113, 116, 131 or 132, 
and at least one course from each of the following three groups: (1) 106, 
108, 126; (2) 103, 118, 119; (3) 120, 121. The remaining units to com- 
plete the major may be chosen in consultation with the adviser from addi- 
tional courses or Independent Study in Biology; Chemistry 103, 104; Ge- 
ology 107; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Psychology 122 or 130. 

The comprehensive examination covers General Biology and the 
twenty-four units of upper division Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1, 3; Chemistry 1, 2. Additional Chem- 
istry and Physics 7 and 8 are recommended. 


HONORS: Departmental Honors in Biology are awarded at graduation to 
qualified students for completing readings in one of the following broad 
fields: cellular biology, comparative physiology, developmental biology, 
physiological ecology, regulatory biology; and preparation of a thesis 
reporting the results of independent research on a specific problem with- 
in the selected area. 


For information concerning Premedical and Predental Programs, see | 
page 91. 
Lower Division Courses 


1. GENERAL BrioLoGy. (THESTAFF) Fundamental principles of biology. (3 lee 
tures and 1 three-hour laboratory.) 4 units, second semester. 


10On leave of absence, first semester, 1962-63. 
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3. GENERAL BrioLocy. (TILLETT) The structure, function, classification and 
interrelationships of plants. Prerequisite: Biology 1. (2 lectures and 1 three- 
hour laboratory.) 3 units, first semester. 


55. Human ANAToMy AND PuysioLocy. (WELLS) For students not intending 
to major in Biology. Prerequisite: Combined Science 3 or equivalent. (3 lec- 
tures and 1 two-hour demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, first semester. Labo- 
ratory fee: $2.00. 


Upper Division Courses 


Biology 1 and 3, and Chemistry 1 and 2, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
upper division courses in Biology. 


101. CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. (STEPHENS) The evolution of 
vertebrate organ systems. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


103. INVERTEBRATES, (STEPHENS) Structure and. function, classification and 
life histories of invertebrate animals. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory pe- 
riods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) Studies in experimental and 
classical embryology. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. PaRAsITOLOGY. (STEPHENS) The biology of parasitism. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


108. HistToLocy. (McC MENAMIN) Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and 
organs of vertebrates. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


112. MicroTECHNIQUE. (MCMENAMIN) Methods of preparing smears, whole 

mounts, and sections of plant and animal tissues. Open to sophomores. (2 three- 

hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. Not 
given in 1962-63. 


113. PuHystioLocy. (wELLs) Functions of cells, tissues and organ systems, 
with special emphasis on the vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology 101 or permis- 
sion of the instructor. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


116. Genetics. (wets) Principles of heredity in plants and animals, (2 lec- 
tures.) 2 units, first semester. 


118. ORNITHOLOGY. (HARDY) Study of the structure, behavior and physiology 
of birds. A review of the principal families found in North America. (2 lectures 
and 1 three-hour laboratory.) 3 units, first semester. 


119. BioLoGy oF THE VERTEBRATES. (STEPHENS) The classification, distribu- 
tion, adaptations, behavior and ecology of vertebrates. (2 lectures and 1 three- 
hour laboratory.) 3 units, second semester. 


120. PLanr Taxonomy. (TILLETT) Identification, ecology and distribution 
of plants with special attention to the native flora. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour 
laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 
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121. FUNCTIONAL PLANT ANATOMY. (TILLETT) The anatomy and physiology 
of vascular plants. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, 
first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


126. MicrosioLocy. (TILLETT) The biology of bacteria and other micro- 
organisms with laboratory practice in micro-biological methods. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00. 


132. SENIOR SEMINAR. (HARDY) Readings, discussions and written and oral 
reports on selected areas of biology. (2 meetings per week.) 2 units each 
semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 101 to 132, inclusive. (See pages 75-81 for 
general regulations governing graduate work.) With the approval of the 
instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to prop- 
erly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit per semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


290. THEsis For MAsTER oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit 4 
units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


DIKE 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor CLELAND, Acting Chairman 
ProFEssor BRANTLEY! ProFeEssorn LAMBERT 
AssocIATE ProFressorn McCANALLY ASSISTANT Proressor Dr Haan 
Mr. OFFEN, /7structor Dr. Meyer, Research Associate 


The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of 
the requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership 
in the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 

The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 
teaching and research in chemistry. To the student preparing for medi- 
cine or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and 
applied branches of chemistry which are so basic to these professions. In 
addition, chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appreciation and 
understanding of the discoveries, methods and place of this subject in our 
present civilization. 

The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Applied 
Chemistry Program of the California Institute of Technology under the 
Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should con- 
sult pages 88-89 for details of this plan. 


Major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chemis- 
try 100, 102, 103-104, 105-106, 108 and 109. The remaining units may 
be selected in consultation with the major adviser. The following related 
courses are suggested: 


For Puysicau or INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: From Geology 106; Mathematics 
103, 114, 117; Physics 107, 108, 109, 116. 


For Orcanic CHemistry or BrocHEemisrry: From Biology 116; Geol- 
ogy 106, 107; Mathematics 103, 119; Physics 107, 108. 


For InpusrriaL Cuemistry: From Mathematics 103; Philosophy 121, 
126; Physics 107; Psychology 138; Economics 161. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive 
*xamination through written examination stressing the understanding and 
iterrelation of the principles of Chemistry 1-2, 21, 100, 102, 103-104, 
105-106. 

‘On leave of absence for the year, 1962-63. 
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Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Chemistry 21; Mathe- 
matics through calculus; Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L; a reading knowledge 
of Scientific German. 


HoNoRs: On permission of the staff, senior students with at least a “B” 
average in Chemistry may be permitted to carry on individual research 
and to present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. 
Consult the Department Chairman concerning details. : 

An outline of the four-year program for majors in this department may 
be obtained from either the Registrar or the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (THESTAFF) Principles and applications of Chem- 
istry, including laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite: Second year high school algebra and high school chem- 
istry, or permission of the instructor. (3 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory 
period.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $5.50 per semester.* 


21. QUANTITATIVE CHEMISTRY, (MCANALLY) Principles and practice in the 
general methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite: General 
Chemistry; Mathematics 3, or equivalent. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour labo-. 
ratory period.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $5.50.* | 


Upper Division Courses 
General Chemistry 1s prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


100. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE CHEMISTRY. (MCANALLY) An introduction to 
the application of electrical and optical methods to analytical chemistry. Pre- | 
requisite: Chemistry 21. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 3 
units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $5.50.* 


102. INSTRUMENTAL Mernops. (DE HAAN) Theories and techniques of mod- 
ern applications of instrumentation to analytical chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 100. (4 lecture and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 2 units, second 
semester. Laboratory fee: $5.50.* 


103-104. OrGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Principles of organic chemistry. | 
Laboratory applications in preparative work and qualitative organic analysis. 
(3 lectures, 2 three-hour laboratory periods. Students in biological sciences 
may take the course with 1 three-hour laboratory period for 4 units.) 4 Or 5 
units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


105-106. PuystcaL CHEMISTRY. (OFFEN, DE HAAN) Introduction to physi- 
cal chemical principles. Prerequisite: Chemistry 100, General Physics, Cal- 
culus or permission of instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units per semester. | 
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108. PuysicAL CHEMIsTRY LaBoraTory. (OFFEN) ‘Techniques and appli- 
cations of physical chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 106 in progress. (2 
three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 


$9.50.* 


109. ADVANCED LaporaTory. (CLELAND) Research methods and techniques, 
including organic qualitative microanalysis, advanced organic synthesis, and 
the use of chemical literature. Prerequisite: Chemistry 100, 103-104. (2 lec- 
tures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory 


fee: $9.50.* 


Graduate Courses 


See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work. With 
the approval of the instructor in charge, courses numbered 204, and above 
are open to properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
ied students. Hours and credit to be arranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: 
$7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Applications of the elec- 
onic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: 


chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
‘emester. 


107. BIocHEMISTRY. (CLELAND) ‘The chemistry of compounds of biological 
wrigins, and the chemical organization of living matter, Prerequisite: Chemis- 
ry 103-104. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


10. ADVANCED INoRGANIC CHEMISTRY. (DE HAAN) Application of modern 
levelopments of physics and chemistry to a study of inorganic chemistry. 
,rerequisite: Consult instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


12. SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 1-4 units, 
2cond semester. 


90. THEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) 2 units. 


*A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
' Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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COMBINED SCIENCE 


DPI 


AssociATE Proresson McANALLy, Chairman 


From the Department of Biology: 
ProFEssor McMENAMIN, ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR WELLS 


From the Department of Chemistry: 
ASSOCIATE PRoFEssOR CLELAND 


From the Department of Geology: 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BiRMAN, ASSOCIATE ProFEssor Morris 


From the Department of Mathematics: PrRoFEssor SEEKINS 


From the Department of Physics: 
ASSISTANT PRroFEssor NELSON, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SEGALL 


The combined science program is designed for the student who is not 
majoring in a science. It is an integrated sequence of four one-semester 
courses which has the following objectives: (1) to introduce the student 
to the particular knowledge and skills of the physical and biological 
sciences, and to certain scientific theories and interpretations; (2) to 
indicate the role of science in human history, both past and present, and 
the scientist’s view of nature, of man and of knowledge, with emphasis on 
the philosophical implications of modern science. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PaysIcAL SCIENCE. (THESTAFF) The physical sciences of 
geology, astronomy and physics. Consideration of the earth, the solar system 
and the universe; discussion of selected theories which correlate experimental 
and observational data. Required of freshman non-science majors. (2 lectures, 
1 discussion period.) 3 units, first semester. 


2. INTRODUCTION To PuysicaL SCIENCE. (THE STAFF) The development of 
modern physics and chemistry including atomic and nuclear phenomena and 
relativity. Required of freshman non-science majors. (2 lectures, 1 discussion 
period.) 3 units, second semester. 


: INTRODUCTION TO BrioLoGICAL SCIENCE. (THE sTAFF) Modern biology as 
ounded on concepts of evolution, and the interrelationships, structure ant 
function of organisms, and showing the relationship of biology to the physi 
cal sciences. Required of sophomore non-science majors. (3 lectures, 1 one-hour 
laboratory period.) Prerequisite: Combined Science 1, 2, or permission of i- 
structor. 4 units, each semester. 
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Upper Division Courses 


100. IMPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE. (THE STAFF) The methods of science, the 
meanings of scientific theories, and certain of the philosophical and sociologi- 
cal implications of modern science. Required of all science and non-science 
majors in the junior year, beginning in 1962-63. Prerequisite: Combined 
Science 1, 2, 3 or lower division courses which satisfy prerequisites for a 
science major. (1 lecture, 1 discussion period.) 2 units, each semester. Not 
given in 1962-63. 
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ECONOMICS 


DIES 


ASSISTANT PRoFEssor Harinc, Chairman 
PROFESSOR DERYCKE VISITING ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ELLIOTT 


ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR AMUZEGAR! Dr. Hovey, Lecturer 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and 
functions. It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems 
of business and public economic policy, and which afford a background 
for careers in business administration, public service, law, teaching, or 
research. The department offers two majors: (1) Reanannes intended 
especially for those students who wish to concentrate their attention on 
broad economic theory and institutions; (2) Business Administration, 
designed for those students who wish to ‘concentrate more upon specific, 
practical problems in business. The difference in emphasis between the 
two majors is not great. A careful reading of the requirements will 
serve to clarify the distinction that does exist. 

Neither major is designed to complete professional training. That is 
the function of the graduate schools of Law, Business, Economics, etc. 
Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp of the manner in 
which the business community functions, the nature of the problems 
confronting this community, and some mastery of the tools which may 
be used in arriving at defensible conclusions about these problems. 


MaAJoR: Both majors require thirty- -six units of upper division work, 
twenty- -four of which must be in either Economics or Business Adminis- 
tration. The remaining twelve units must include Mathematics 119, and, 
in addition, nine units of approved course work in related fields such as 
History, Philosophy and Political Science. The twenty-four units for 
both majors are specified as follows: 


ECONOMICS: 100A, 100B, 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 148. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Economics 100A, 100B, 101, 105, 109, 420, 
126, 161. 

The comprehensive examination for each major will be based on the 
courses specified above. 


1On leave of absence for the year, 1962-63. 
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Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Economics 
1-2 and 6, or equivalents, with grade of “C’’ or better. 


Some majors in this department may be interested in information con- 
cerning closely related work in Latin American Affairs (page 89), and 
in Diplomacy and World Affairs (page 152). 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. INTRODUCTION To EcoNomics. (DE RYCKE, STAFF) Basic economic prin- 


ciples useful to the layman in modern society. Open to sophomores. 3 units per 
semester. 


6. InTropucTIon To AccouNTING. (DE RYCKE) Accounting principles and 
practices presented as a tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, 
science, or social science as well as to the major in Economics or Business 
Administration. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses except Economics 161: Economics 1-2. 
Prerequisite to upper division courses taken by majors in Economics or Busi- 
ness Administration: Economics 1-2 and 6 with grade of “C” or better. 


(00aB. Economic ANALYSIS. (HARING, STAFF) (A) Pricing and allocation of 
*esources in the market. Analysis of market structures and individual re- 
sponses to market phenomena. (8) National income and business cycle analy- 
iis; public policy designed to maintain economic stability. Prerequisite: Eco- 
tomics 1-2. Either half may be taken first. 3 units, each semester. 


101. Money and BANKING. (DERYCKE) Principles of money, credit, banking 
and other financial organizations and their influence upon the price level and 
2conomic activity. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


102. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. (HARING) The theoretical bases 
for foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods 
xf foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 
(-2. 3 units, second semester. 


05. Pustic FINANCE AND TaxaTIoN. (staFF) Theories of taxation; the 
sublic debt; influence of governmental expenditures on the national economy. 
*rerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


06. GovERNMENT anv Business. (LARE*) Identical with Political Science 


70. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 
(962-63. 


 *Of the Department of Political Science. 
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109. CoRPORATION FINANCE. (HARING) Financial policies of business enter- 
prise. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


116. History or Economic THoucut. (ELLIotr) <A survey of the develop- 
ment of economic science from the forerunners of the classical school to the 
present day. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


120. ADVANCED Economic STATISTICS. (HARING) Statistical inference pro- 
cedure, the index number concept, the study of time series, and correlation 
analysis as applied to economic research and problems. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1-2 and Mathematics 119. 3 units, second semester. 


126. DomEstTic AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND 
DEcIsions. (DE RYCKE) Employment of accounting, statistics, economic 
theory, and business law in reaching defensible conclusions about problems 
of theory, policy, and administration. Emphasis on communicating decisions 
through written reports using the “alternatives approach’ Prerequisite: 
Economics 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


141. ComMPpARATIVE Economic SysTEMS. (ELLIOTT) A comparison of the mod- 
ern economic systems of the world; capitalism, socialism, communism and 
fascism. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


148. LaBor Economics. (HARING) Marginal productivity, theory, bargain- 
ing theory of wages, and Keynesian analysis, as applied to the field of labor. 
Historical consideration of important labor institutions. Analytical tools ap- 
plied to current labor problems. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 3 units, first 
semester. 


161. Business Law. (Hovey) Introduction to business law, with emphasis 
on the law pertaining to contracts, agency, negotiable instruments, bailments 
and sales of personal property. 3 units, each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 
tional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 
on Graduate Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 126 may be taken 
by graduate students for credit toward either the General Secondary Cre- 
dential or the degree of Master of Arts in other departments. (See pages 
75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work.) With the con- 
sent of the department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


212. SEMINAR IN PotiricaL Economy. (HARING AND MC KELVEY*) Problems 
of interest to administrators both in public life and in private business enter- 
prise. Representatives from business, labor and government participate in the | 
seminar discussions. /dentical with Political Science 212. Open to qualified 
upper division students. 3 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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PIKE 
ProFeEssor PEtriz, Chairman 
| ProFEssor TRIEB! ASSOCIATE Proressor FERRIS 
| ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR STANCHFIELD 
Dr. Curry, Dean of Men Miss Swirt, Dean of Women 


By Special Appointment: Mrs. Buxton, Mr. Harris, Mr. Lincer 


| 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
State of California. The department regards professional education as 

comprehending within its scope the development of social and personal 
attitudes and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In 
providing both cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an 
appreciation of the institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster 
attitudes, of critical observation and judgment, and to equip the prospec- 
tive teacher with the knowledges and skills involved in the more technical 
aspects of the educative process. 

__ The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to 
‘meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of com- 
petency and to include those courses indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching 
credentials. 

New credential provisions become effective on July 1, 1963. Students con- 
templating preparation for teaching who have not completed one year in a 
teacher education curriculum by July 1, 1962, should consult with an adviser 
in the Department of Education for the new requirements, 


MAJOR: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential): Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Educa- 
tion 100, 101, 134a, 134b, 134d, 135, 136, 14.2, 162, Art 153, Mathematics 
130 and 131, Music 123, Physical Education 107, and other courses selected 
n consultation with the adviser. Candidates for the Elementary Credential 
must show proficiency in the statutory school subjects. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department is general in scope 
ind is based upon twenty-four units from the courses in Education indi- 
vated above as part of the major. 


On leave of absence, first semester, 1962-63. 
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TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Occidental College has been authorized by the California State Board of 
Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the following 
credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) the 
Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including 
the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials in Music 
and Physical Education; (4.) the Junior College Credential. 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the Department of 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the proba- 
bility of their fitness for the teaching profession. This includes, in addition 
to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose and natu- 
ral interest in the work. 


Currently enrolled students or new students accepted by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions who wish to prepare for the general credentials must 
consult the Department of Education and must file formal applications 
before beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music, 
and in Physical Education, applicants must consult the department con- 
cerned and must file formal applications with this department as well as 
with the Department of Education. An application fee of three dollars is 
charged for registration in the Department of Education. 


Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted 
as candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential provided they meet the requirements of the college and of the 
State of California. For further information concerning requirements for 
graduate study, see pages 75-81. 


An appointment bureau is maintained by the Department of Educa- 
tion for the assistance of candidates for teaching positions. See page 33 
concerning fees for this service. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


For ALL CREDENTIALS: Completion of a course or passing of an examl- 
nation in the principles and provisions of the United States Constitution; 
a medical examination administered by the college physician. 
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For THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: For the recommended 
credential, graduation from Occidental College or an acceptable degree from 
another fully accredited college or university; a grade point average of 2.5; 
completion of the following courses in Education, or equivalent: Education 
100, 101, 134a, 134b, 134d, 135, 136, 14.2, 162. Additional requirements in- 
clude Art 153, Mathematics 130 and 131, Music 12 3, Physical Education 
107, other courses selected in consultation with the adviser, and proficiency 


in the statutory school subjects. 


For THE JUNion Hicu ScHoou CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occiden- 
tal College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught in high 
school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, including 
Education 102, 110, 162, 203 and 205. 


Hor THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from an ap- 


proved institution; approval by the Graduate Committee; one major and 
_ one teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not commonly 
_ accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors in high ‘school 


subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work including major 


department and professional requirements; completion of the following 
_ courses in Education, or equivalent: Education 102, 110, 203, 208, 206. 


In order to improve individual student programs certain variations 
from these requirements may be made in consultation with advisers in the 


Department of Education. For further information concerning require- 
ments for graduate study, see pages 75-81. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 


Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; comple- 
uon of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 102, 


124, 138 and 162. For further requirements see Department of Music, 


page 135. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PrysicaL EDUGATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
Education as outlined on page 145, completion of a minimum of twenty- 


three units of professional work in Education, including Education 102, 110, 
1410, 130, 132, 162, and 203. 


For THE JuNIoR CoLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from 
an approved institution; one major and one teaching minor; thirteen 
units of professional courses including Education 110, 162, 199, and 205. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (PETRIE, STANCHFIELD) A course 
designed to present a perspective of public education. Planning the elemen- 
tary school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present de- 
velopments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern 
educational theory. 3 units, each semester. 


101. PHrLosopHy oF EpucATION. (FERRIS) Survey of philosophical traditions 
that have shaped educational theory and practice; critical analysis of the 
philosophical forces determining current American school practice; formula- 
tion of philosophical synthesis on the basis of evaluation of competing theoret- 
ical systems. 3 units, each semester. 


102. SociAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. (FERRIS) Survey of philosophical 
ideas which have shaped educational theory and practice; education as a fac- 
tor in social change; school and community; current social issues that affect 
educational aims; field study of adolescent society and value systems. 5 w7zits, 
second semester. 


107. MrerHops 1n PuysicaAL Epucation, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (BERKEY*) 
Identical with Physical Education 107. 2 units, each semester. 


108. CHILDREN’s LITERATURE. (STANCHFIELD) Designed to deepen apprecia- 
tion of literature suitable for young children; to familiarize students with the 
style and techniques of authors and illustrators; to develop criteria for selection 
and evaluation of children’s books. Organization of stories for different levels. 
Principles underlying successful story telling and practice in the application 
of these principles. 2 units, second semester. 

110. PsycHoLoGicaL FouNDATIONS. (————) A holistic approach to the study 
of individual growth and development, physically, psychologically, and social- 
ly, as these affect the evolving personality and the learning process. The teach- 
er’s role in counseling and guidance through the measurement of individual 
and group traits and the statistical and clinical evaluation of collected data. 
5 units, second semester. 


118. Principats oF KiINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (BUXTON) Princ 
ples of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of teaching 
problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary school. 3 

units, first semester. : 


119. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS. (CULLEY**) Identical with Mathematics 119. 
3 units, each semester. 


121. Meruops or KinpERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (BUXTON) Practical 
aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of teaching 
methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary school 
through observation and research. 3 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Physical Education. 
**Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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123. Marertats anp Metuops or Tracuinc Music in THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. (FRODSHAM*) Identical with Music 123. Prerequisite: Music 120, or 


equivalent. 2 units, each semester. 


124. Marertats anp MEruops or TEAcuinc Music 1n THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM*) Identical with Music 124. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state 


teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an ensemble group. 2-4 units, 
first semester. Special fee: $20.00. This fee is nonrefundable. 


130. STUDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL EpucaTion. (scHWENK**) Full-time 
internship for one-half semester at the secondary level in the public schools, 


_with observation, teaching, and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors 


who are candidates for the Special Secondary Credential in Physical Educa- 
tion. 6 units, second semester. Special fee: $30.00. This fee is nonrefundable. 


(132. Scuoo. Heattn Epucation. (BarBer**) Healthful school environ- 
ment, health service; methods and materials for instruction at elementary and 
secondary levels. 2 units, second semester. 


134A. OBSERVATION AND METHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 
AND THE LANGUAGE ArTs. (STANCHFIELD) Practices and trends in teaching 
reading and oral and written communication. A consideration of the physical, 
psychological and social factors affecting the development and use of the lan- 
guage arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; cor- 
rective programs. 2 units, each semester. 


134B. OBSERVATION AND MeEtTHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL 


STupiEs. (LINGEL) Principles and procedures related to the development 


of social attitudes and experiences with children. The role and purposes of the 


social studies; curricular requirements; evaluation. 2 units, each semester. 


134D. OBSERVATION AND MeErnops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE. 


(HARRIS) Materials and methods of teaching science to young children; 
creating science experiences; developing fundamental concepts; selecting and 
preparing materials of instruction; evaluating growth. 2 units, each semester. 


135-136. SrupENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (FERRIS, PETRIE AND 


STANCHFIELD) Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public 
schools. Prerequisite: Education 100, 101, 134a, 134b, 134d, 142, Art 153, 
Mathematics 130 and 131, Music 123 and Physical Education 107. Open to 
semors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 4 units per 
mae ter. Special fee: $20.00 for. each 4 units of credit. This fee is nonrefund- 
able. 


/ 
' 
- 
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*Of the Department of Music. 


“Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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138. SruDENT TEACHING IN Music. (FRoDSHAM*) Supervised music teach- 
ing in secondary schools. Observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open 
to seniors and graduate students who are candidates for the Special Secondary 
Credential in Music. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00. This fee is non- 
refundable. 


142. Cu1LpD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. (JAcoss**) Identical with Psychol- 
ogy 121. 3 units, each semester. 


160. CuRRENT TRENDS IN EDUCATION. (FERRIS) Contemporary educational 
ideas and their practical applications in the United States and other national 
states, using the techniques of comparative education; major problems con- 
fronting educational development in emerging nations; evolution and clarifi- 
cation of the democratic ideal in education in the light of competing value 
systems. 2 units, second semester. 


162. MATERIALS AND Metruops iN AupIo-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. (————) A 
survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual 
education. A study of sources; use of catalogues in the selection of materials; 
needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual projection and 
recording equipment. 2 units, second semester. Special fee: $7.00. 


199. THE JUNIor CoLLEGE. (THE STAFF) The development of the Junior Col- 
lege; organization of curriculum; instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment and general methods. 3 urtits, first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit to- 
ward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for courses 101, 102, 119, 123, 124, 14.2, 160 and 199. In addition, 
course 162 may be credited toward the credential. (See pages 75-81 for gen- 
eral regulations governing graduate work.) With consent of the instructor 
qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 1-4 units per semester. 


203. TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION. 
(FERRIS, TRIEB) Scope and function of the modern comprehensive high school 
using historical approach; development of the modern curriculum; observa- 
tion of adolescents in the school setting; the presentation of subject matter; — 
methods of evaluation in the light of teacher objectives. 4-6 units, first semes- 
ter. If 6 units, special fee of $7.00. 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Psychology. 
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205-206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (FERRIS, PETRIE AND 
STANCHFIELD) ‘Teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, in- 
cluding study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to grad- 
uate students who are candidates for the General Secondary Credential. 3-4 
units per semester. Special fee: $20.00. This fee is nonrefundable. 


290. Tursis ror Master or Ants DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


DIKE 
ProFeEssor OLIVER, Chairman 
ProFEssor KURTZ ASSOCIATE PROFEsSOR RYF 
ASSOCIATE ProFeEssor Busacca, Director of Freshman English 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR O’ HARE ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR THOMPSON 
ASSISTANT ProFEsson ADAMS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OWEN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PEARCE Mk. FEercuson, [nstructor 


The department of English and Comparative Literature has four pur- 
poses: (1) to aid and direct students as they seek to increase their mastery 
of the English language; (2) to give training in writing; (3) to teach the 
literature of the Anglo-American tradition out of which our culture has 
largely sprung; and (4.) to teach the literature of highest importance from 
all cultures, with emphasis upon the western tradition. 

An interest in writing, the intention to teach, or the desire for a broad 
yet deeply perceptive background may lead to a major in the department. 
A specific interest in the literature of our more immediate Anglo-Amer- 
ican Culture may lead to a major in English; the major in Comparative 
Literature represents an interest centered upon western civilization as 
a whole and in literature of the highest quality whatever its national 
origins. 


EITHER MAJOR REQUIRES: Thirty-six units of upper division work, of 
which at least twenty-four must be from this department, and of which 
twelve may be from related fields. 


THE ENGLISH MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 145; 156; two from among 129, 
130, 135; three from among 136, 137, 138, 141; at least one from among 
160, 161, 162. Additional courses up to a maximum of thirty units may be 
required from this department. Units in related areas may include ap- 
proved courses in History (127 is especially recommended), Philosophy, 
Psychology, French and German. Advisers for this major: Professors 
Kurtz and Thompson. 


THE COMPARATIVE LITERATURE MAJOR REQUIRES: Courses 127, 130, 135, 
145, 14.7, 148, 150 and 156. Additional courses up to a maximum of thirty 
units may be required from this department. Upper division work im 
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French or German is required as related study. Other related fields include 
History and Philosophy. Advisers for this major: Professors Busacca and 
O’Hare. 


Prerequisite to either major: English 1 or equivalent. English 51-52, 


or equivalent, is a prerequisite for English majors and is strongly recom- 
mended for Comparative Literature majors. 


APPROVAL OF PROGRAMS: By the middle of the junior year, each student 
should plan his entire program in consultation with his adviser and sub- 
mit it to the department chairman for approval. Students preparing for 
teaching should consult Professor Oliver for information concerning 
courses required for approval of a teaching major or minor in English. 


Honors: Students in either of the above majors who have demonstrated 
their excellence may, with approval of their advisers, elect to read for 
Departmental Honors. Consult the department chairman concerning 
details. 


Lower Division Courses 


1, FRESHMAN ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) Required of all freshmen. 3 units, each 
semester. 


2. Exposirory ANALYSIS AND WRITING. (THESTAFF) The analysis and writing 
of expository prose, including the term paper. Prerequisite: Consent of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, each semester. 


3. Lirrrary ANALYsIs AND WnriTING. (THE STAFF) The analysis of literary 
-orms and the practice of both expository and creative writing. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. 3 units, each semester. 


31-52. INTRODUCTION To ENGLisH LITERATURE. (OWEN, KURTZ) Backgrounds 
or the study of literature in the Anglo-American heritage. Required of 
English majors. Prerequisite: English 1 or equivalent. 3 units per semester. 


j1. INTRODUCTION To CREATIVE WRITING. (OLIVER) Theory and practice in 


he writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, first semes- 


ie7. 
| 
; 


Upper Division Courses 


*rerequisite to upper division courses: Junior standing, or consent of instruc- 
or and approval of department chairman. 


04. SHorT Story Writrnc. (-———) Theory and practice in the writing of 
hort prose fiction. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 
Vot given in 1962-63. 
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111. THe EnGiisH LANGUAGE. (OLIVER) An introduction to the nature, ori- 
gins and history of the English language, with special attention to personal 
vocabulary growth, to the structure of English, and to problems of understand- 
ing. 3 units, first semester. 


127. THe PEriop oF CHAUCER. (KURTZ) Readings principally in the Carter- 
bury Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century litera- 
ture. 3 units, first semester. 


129. THe PErtop oF SHAKESPEARE. (OWEN) Reading of the principal works; 
theatrical and social background of the period. 3 writs, first sernester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE, (KURTZ) Intensive reading of selected plays, with anal- 
ysis and criticism. 3 units, second semester. ! 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) Selected writ- 
ings in the poetry and prose of Milton, and the most important poetry and 
prose of his contemporaries. 3 units, first sernester. 


136. THe REsTORATION AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (THOMPSON) The 
background, the drama, poetry, satire and other major prose of the period. 3 
units, second semester. 


137. THE Romantic PEriop IN ENGLAND. (ADAMS) The development of the 
romantic literary movement; emphasis upon Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley and Keats. 3 writs, first semester. 


138. Tue VicroriAN PEerrop IN ENGLAND. (ADAMS) A survey of the period, . 


with emphasis upon the major poets and social and literary critics. 3 units, 
second semester. 


141. THE ENGiisH Nove. To 1900. (THOMPSON) Origins and historical devel- | 


opment of the novel in England. 3 units, first semester. 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE To 1860. (KURTZ) American literature from the | 
beginnings to the Civil War, with emphasis upon the major writers and | 


movements. 3 units, first semester. 


146. AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM 1860 TO THE PRESENT. (KURTZ) Major lit- 
erary trends and representative writers during the last 100 years. 3 u7tits, sec- 


ond semester. 


147. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE: HoMER To DANTE. (0’HARE) Major literary 


works in Europe and the Near East, as they reflect the roots of Western ciyiliza- 
tion. 3 writs, first semester. 


148. CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE: RENAISSANCE TO THE PRESENT. (PEARCE) Rep- 
resentative masterpieces in Western literature, as they reflect trends in Western — 


civilization. 3 units, second semester. 


150. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE: THE OrIENT. (moK*) Literary masterpieces 


of the Far East and their influence upon Western thought. 3 writs, secon 
semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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156. Lirerary Criticism. (oLiven) The meaning and importance of liter- 
ature, as outstanding critics have considered these problems; studies in histori- 
cal, theoretical and applied criticism. 3 units, second semester. 


160. Mopern Drama. (Busacca) Dramatic forms, techniques, and content 
in major works of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 3 units, second 
semester. 


161. TwentietH Century Poetry, (ryF) F orms, techniques and content 
in the major Anglo-American poetry of this period. 3 units, first semester, 


162. Toe Nove. in THE Twentietu CENTURY. (ryF) The study of selected 
novels from the major writers of our age. 3 units, second semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division 
courses may be credited as graduate work toward either the General 
Secondary Credential, the degree of Master of Arts or (in Comparative 
Literature only) the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Courses in foreign 
languages numbered 103 and above may, on the above conditions, be 
credited as graduate work toward the fulfillment of associated language 
requirements in Comparative Literature. (See pages 75-81 for general 
regulations governing graduate work, and pages 79-81 for informa- 
tion about the intercollegiate doctoral studies program.) With the con- 
sent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses 
numbered below 260. 

_ Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy shall be as ap- 
proved in each individual instance by the Graduate Committee and by. 
the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies. These shall include a minimum of one continuous year of resi- 
lence, and mastery of two foreign languages appropriate to the candi- 
jate’s interests. Preliminary examinations must be passed in five fields, 
these fields to be chosen by the candidate and to be approved by the exam- 
ming committee. They must fall within the following categories: a literary 
igure, a literary period, a literary genre, major texts in literary criticism, 
m area of study outside of literature which nevertheless is related and 
mportant to the study of literature. 


01-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Individual research and tutorial study, sup- 
slementing other graduate offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


105-206. SEMINARS IN Prose TypEs AND AUTHORS. (THE STAFF) Each semes- 


€r some particular prose type or author will be selected for concentrated 
tudy. 3 or 4 units per semester. 
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207-208. SEMINARS IN PoETIc on DRAMATIC TYPES AND AUTHORS, (THE STAFF) 
Each semester some particular poetic or dramatic type or author will be 
selected for concentrated study. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


211-212. SEMINARS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE, (THE STAFF) Each 
semester some subject area for concentrated study will be selected from the 
Anglo-American literary tradition. 3 or 4 units per semester. 


237-238. SEMINARS IN LITERARY PERIODS. (THE STAFF) Each semester some 
literary period in Western literature will be selected for study. 3 or 4 units 
per semester. 


285. CREATIVE WRITING. (THE STAFF) Open only to those Master of Arts 
candidates who have been accepted under the creative work plan. Maximum 
credit of 4 units; each semester. 


290. THrEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units; each semester. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 79-81 ). 


CoLLoquiuM. Occasional evening meetings open to all IPGS students and fac- 
ulty for the purpose of exploring issues of significance and interest to all. Vo 
credit. 


416. THe TWENTIETH CENTURY MIND. (TWO SECTIONS: A. BUSACCA AND IPGS 
STAFF; B. 0 HARE AND IPGS STAFF) Studies in contemporary literature and 
philosophy, with special emphasis on the literary expression and definition of 
intellectual and social values in the modern world. 5 units per semester, 
granted only on completion of the year’s work. : 


417. STUDIES IN CULTURAL History: THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (O'HARE AND | 
IpGs STAFF) In terms of this particular period, the nineteenth century, the 
seminar will explore Western thought and culture, emphasizing the relation- 
ship between society and ideas. Intended primarily for advanced students in | 
literature and history, it will also be of interest and open to students in eco- 
nomics, government, international relations, philosophy, psychology, and soci- 
ology. 5 units per semester, granted only on completion of the year’s work. 


418. ‘Tue IpEa oF Sociery: THE EMERGENCE OF METROPOLIS. (0° HARE AND IPGS 
STAFF) An inquiry into the condition of life in a modern urban industrial so- 
ciety with an attempt to estimate the impact of urbanization on such institu- 
tions as the family, the church, the school, and the political community. The — 
contemporary Los Angeles area will serve initially as the focal point for the 
study. 5 units per semester, granted only on completion of the year’s.work. 


490. THESIS FOR THE DEGREE oF Doctor oF PuILosopHy. (THE STAFF) 46 
units, each semester. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


aK 
ProFessor Bickiey, Chairman 
ProFEssoR BENTON ASSOCIATE ProFessor BasBcock! 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR TREUSCORFF Mr. Auxrre, Instructor 
‘Mr. Frey, Instructor Mr, Hewitt, Instructor 


Mr. Sancuez, Instructor 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first two 
years provides a thorough preparation for the upper division courses, 
which offer an opportunity to gain a reasonable mastery of the written 
and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division 
courses of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages 
chosen for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such 
courses outside the department as may be advised in each individual 
case by the group committee of advisers. 


SEPARTMENTAL MAJORs: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
sourses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
emaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the 
lepartment as the major adviser may recommend in each individual 
vase. 

A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will 
2e required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within 
his group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, 
m which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole 
in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103, 108, 
06, 107, 109, 110, 111; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 
07-108; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107- 
08. 

Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
emester. 


70n leave of absence, second semester, 1962-63. 
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Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
French 103 to 111, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 108, inclusive; and for 
German 103 to 108, elie! (See pages 75-81 for general regulations 
governing graduate work. ) 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Lower Division Courses 


51-52. New TEsTAMENT GREEK. (LAKE*) Fundamentals of grammar and 
vocabulary of the Greek New Testament, with readings from the Gospels. 
Designed primarily for the preparation of pre-theological students. Wot 
acceptable toward foreign language requirement. 3 units per semester. Not 
given in 1962-63. 


MopERN LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2, ELEMENTARY FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and conversation. 4 u7mits per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition, conversa- 
tion and the comprehension of oral and written French, Prerequisite: F rench 
1 and 2 or two years of high school French. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: French 3 and 4, or equivalent; for 
the literature courses, French 101-102 and the abies to understand spoken 
French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH. (TREUSCORFF) Grammar, composition and 
style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in French based 
upon collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103. LITERATURE OF THE MippL_e AGEs AND THE RENAISSANCE. (TREUSCORFF) 
3 units, first sernester. 


105. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (PRE-CLASSICISM ). (aEwiTT) 
2 units, first semester. 


106. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (CLASSICISM). (TREUSCORFF) 
2 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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107. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. (TREUSCORFF) 3 units, sec- 
_ond semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


109. LITERATURE, 1800-1850 (ROMANTICISM). (TREUSCORFF) 2 units, first se- 
mester. Not given in 1962-63. 


110. LITERATURE, 1850-1900. (HEWITT) 2 units, second semester. Not given 
in 1962-63. 


111. LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (HEWITT) 2 units, first se- 
_mester. Not given in 1962-63. 
| 


GERMAN 


Lower Division Courses 


(1-2, ELEMENTARY GERMAN. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, essentials of gram- 
mar, reading of simple German, composition, conversation. 4 units per 
semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Reading of modern German prose 
and poetry, grammar review, composition, conversation. Prerequisite: Ger- 
man 1 and 2 or two years of high school German. 4 units per semester. 


§. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. (BABCocK) Rapid reading of modern German for stu- 
dents specializing in science. Prerequisite: German 3 or consent of instructor. 
3 units, first semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


\ 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: German 3 and 4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED CoMPosITION AND CONVERSATION, (FREY) Composition 
and style; readings in literary texts. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. (BAB- 
cocx) Lectures, oral reports and collateral reading. 3 units per semester. Not 
given in 1962-63. 


107-108. LirERATURE OF THE CLassicAL PERIop. (BABCOCK) Readings from 
Lessing, Goethe, Schiller; study of selected critical works, lyrics and ballads. 


3 units per semester. Not given in 1961-62. 


RUSSIAN 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN. (ALKIRE) Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, 
reading of simple prose, composition, conversation. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE RussIAN. (ALKIRE) Grammar, composition and conver- 
sation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Russian 1 and 2 or two years 
of high school Russian. 4 units per semester. 
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Foreign Languages 
SPANISH 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. (THE STAFF) Pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and oral drills. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH, (THE STAFF) Grammar, composition and con- 
versation; readings from literary texts. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 and 2 or two 
years of high school Spanish. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Spanish 3 and 4, or equivalent. For the 
literature courses, Spanish 101-102, or equivalent, and the ability to understand 
spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH. (SANCHEZ) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in Spanish based on 
collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. (BENTON) A survey of the develop- 
ment and evolution of Spanish civilization as reflected in literature from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per 
semester in alternate years. 


105-106. MopEerRN SPANISH LITERATURE. (BENTON) Literary movements of 
the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twentieth century 
through the works of representative Spanish authors. Prerequisite: Spanish 
101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1962-63. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (BENTON) A survey of Spanish- 

American literature from the Conquest through the first half of the twentieth - 
century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 
Not given in 1962-63. : 
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GEOLOGY 


DIKE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BrrmMAN, Chairman 


ASSOCIATE Proressor Morarts 


The geology curriculum at Occidental offers a broad and rigorous cover- 
age of geological fundamentals, and is unique in that several courses are 


specifically designed to illustrate and utilize the sciences on which geol- 


ogy is based. The program also permits strong emphasis on the humanities 
in accordance with the general objectives of the college. Upon comple- 


tion of a major in the Department of Geology, a student has broad rather 
than specific, training in the science of the earth. | 

Flexibility in the program and the stated requirements are such that 
the career-oriented geology major acquires more than the usual depth, 
according to his natural interest, in one of the basic sciences. Upon com- 
pletion he is ready to pursue a geological career in oil, mining, or any 
other geological profession, and is well prepared for research in graduate 
work. For those Wishing a career in geology, Option A as listed below 
should be chosen for the major. 

For those wishing geology as a preparation for teaching in secondary 
schools or for other non-science careers, a geology major program is avail- 
ible with Combined Science 1, 2 and 3 used as background. This program 
equires less geology and related science and permits a stronger empha- 
is on non-science fields. Requirements for a major of this type are out- 
ined below under Option B. 


EOLOGY MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses distributed 

S follows: 

| 

_ OPTION A: Geology 102, 103, 104, 108, 109, 111, 112, and either 10s, 
106 or 107. The remaining twelve units are in courses outside geology, 
and of these, at least six units must be in upper division science other 


than geology. 


_ Prerequisite to Option A: Geology 1 or Combined Science 1, Geology 
2, 3, 4, 5; Mathematics 4; Physics 1, 2 or equivalent; and eight units 
in Biology or Chemistry or both. 
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OPTION B: A minimum of twenty units must be chosen from upper di- 
vision courses in geology. Of the remaining sixteen units of upper divi- 
sion work, at least six must be from outside the geology department. 


Prerequisite to Option B: Combined Science 1, 2, 3 or equivalent; Geol- 
OR 2. 


The comprehensive examination in geology will cover the courses 
listed above (twenty-four units as specified in Option A or twenty units 
in Option B). 

Courses in Geophysics, Geochemistry and Geobiology are offered with- 
out prerequisite, subject to permission of the department, for non-geology 
science majors. Geology 100, Earth and Man, is offered without prerequisite 
for all students, and especially designed for humanities majors. In addition, 
several other geology courses are available without prerequisite for quali- 
fied students in humanities and science. 

The Geology Department has good library and laboratory facilities 
and houses the Frank J. Smiley collection of minerals, rocks, and fossils. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. PuysicAL GEOLOGY. (BIRMAN, MORRIS) Structure and composition of the 
earth, and the processes at work upon and beneath the earth’s surface. (3 lec- 
tures and 1 two-hour laboratory. Several field trips required.) 4 units, first se- 
semester. May be taken by non-majors without laboratory for 3 units. 


2. HisroricaL GEoLocy. (Morris) Geologic history of the earth based on the 
succession of plants and animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures and 
2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 


3. Puysica, MINERALOGY. (BIRMAN) Introduction to crystallography, crystal 
optics, and other physical properties necessary in identifying minerals and 


understanding their mode of origin. Use of polarizing microscope. Prerequi- 


site: Geology 1 or Combined Science 1. (4 lecture and 1 two-hour laboratory 
period.) 2 units, first semester. 


4. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Description and interpretation of the 


spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geology 2. (2 
lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 


5. PaLEONToLoGy I. (Morris) Fundamental principles, with emphasis on the 
important groups of invertebrate fossils. Prerequisite: Geology 2. Open without 
prerequisite to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour labora- 
tory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


100. Tur Eartu anp Man. (THESTAFF) Major issues in geology selected for 


their significance in understanding the world around us. Evolution, earth- 
quakes, mineral resources and other topics of importance in our civilization 
and thinking. Primarily for non-geology majors. Prerequisite: Geology 1 oF 


permission of the instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. Not gwen 


int 1962-63. 
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102. CuemicaL MINERALOGY. (BIRMAN) Study of the chemical basis of min- 
eralogy in identification methods, in understanding mineralogical processes, 


_ and as related to the origin and occurrence of the important rocks. (2 lectures 


and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 


103. Perrotocy I. (strman) Description and genesis of the igneous rocks 
and their metamorphic derivatives, through study in hand specimens and by 
petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 3, 102 or permission of instruc- 


tor. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


104. Perrotocy II. (morris) Description and genesis of the sedimentary 
rocks and their metamorphic derivatives, through study in hand specimens 
and by microscope. Emphasis on principles of stratigraphy and sedimentation. 
Prerequisite: Geology 103. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 
units, second semester. 


105. GEOPHYSICS. (BIRMAN) Selected topics in geology treated as processes of 


physics. Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory to physics 


majors, and to qualified chemistry and biology majors. (2 lectures and 1 two- 


hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


106. GEOCHEMISTRY. (BIRMAN) Selected topics in geology treated as proc- 
esses of chemistry. Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory 
to chemistry majors, and to qualified physics and biology majors. (2 lectures 
and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. Not given in 
1962-63. 


107. GEoBIoLoGy. (Morris) Selected topics in geology treated as processes of 


biology. Open without prerequisite and with or without laboratory to biology 


‘majors, and to qualified physics and chemistry majors. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1 962-63. 


108. PaLeonroxoecy II. (morris) Morphology and evolution of invertebrates 


and their stratigraphic importance. Emphasis on Pacific Coast geology. Pre- 


requisite: Geology 5 or suitable biology courses. Open to qualified biology 


majors without prerequisite. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


109. ApvANCED GENERAL GroLocy. (Morris) Investigation of modern trends 
im geology as a quantitative science. Open without prerequisite to qualified 
majors in other sciences. ( 3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


110. SENIon SEMINAR. (THE SfAFF) A review of important literature in 
geology. Open only to senior geology majors. 1 unit, second semester. 


111-112. Fretp Groocy. (THE sTAFF) Principles and techniques of geologic 
‘mapping. Detailed mapping of local areas, individual investigation of geologi- 
cal problems in the field, and the preparation of reports. Use of aerial photo- 
graphs and the plane table in the field. Prerequisite: Geology 4, 104. (4 lecture 


and Saturday field work.) 3 units per semester. 
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PIRES 


Proressor Mok, Acting Chairman 
ProFeEssor RODES ProrFessor Rote! 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KROEBER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STONEHOUSE 


Mr. ZackEk, /nstructor 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for 
the understanding of social organization and the culture of the present 
and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the 
formation of judgments on current conditions in politics and economics. 
Selected courses in this department provide a particularly desirable introduc- 
tion to specialized training in the professions of Law, Public Administration, 
Foreign Service, Foreign Trade, and Teaching. 


Magor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-one units shall be in this department. All majors are expected 
to include within these twenty-one units at least three units each from the 
American and European fields and three units of elective course work in 
addition to History 126, 144, 166 and 174. Additional courses to com- 
plete the major may be chosen from History (up to a maximum of thirty 
units) and from related courses, with the approval of the major adviser. 

History majors must plan their programs in the sophomore year in 
consultation with a staff member who will act as adviser and whose 
approval is required for course changes. Such planning is necessary to 
insure proper distribution and to guarantee adequate preparation for 
the comprehensive examination. Details concerning the nature of this 
required examination are available from the chairman of the department. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


HONORS: Majors in the department may qualify for Departmental Hon- 
ors for graduation through independent study, including a senior thesis. 
Consult the department chairman concerning details. 

Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred 
to the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page go. 

Special emphasis may be developed on studies in the regional history 
and culture of the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. 

A major emphasizing Diplomacy and World Affairs is offered in the 
Department of Political Science. (See page 152). 


1On leave of absence for the year, 1962-63. 
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Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


121. ANCIENT History. (zAcEK) A study of aspects of Greek and Roman cul- 
tures, emphasizing those legacies transferred to Western civilization. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


122. Tur Mippie Aces. (ropes) Europe 400-1350; the Barbarian Civiliza- 
tions, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, Feudalism, 
Manorialism; the culture, institutions, and political development of the High 
Middle Ages seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
second semester. 


123. THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (ZACEK) Europe 1350-1648. Hu- 
manism and new horizons; heresies, protestant movements, and the Counter- 
Reformation. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1962-6 2 


124. From ABsoLUTISM To REVOLUTION. (RopES) Continental Europe, 1648- 
1799. Absolute Monarchy; enlightened despotism; colonial expansion; ration- 
alism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the French Revolution. 2 
units, second semester of alternate years. | 


125. EuRoPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (RopES) Europe 1799-1914. Na- 
poleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, imperialism, material- 
ism, and power politics. 3 urtits, first semester. 


126. ReceNT AND ConTEmporary EuropEAN History. (ropes) Europe in the 
20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; recent 
problems of Europe. 3 units, second semester. 


127. ENGLAND FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH. (STONEHOUSE) The development of 
England with special reference to the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
_and culture upon the institutions and culture of the United States and modern 
civilization. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


128. Hisrory or Mopern Russia. (zaceK) Russia since the period of Peter 
_ the Great to the present; stress on social, cultural, and economic trends of Im- 

perial and Soviet Russian history. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester 
of alternate years. 


129. History or GERMANY. (ropES) Germany, 1493 to the present, with em- 
phasis on the later centuries. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


init 


131. CotonraL Hispanic AMERICA. (KROEBER) From the discovery and con- 
quests to the Wars of Independence. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 
1962-63. 


132. Repusiican Hispanic AMERICA. (KROEBER) From the eve of independ- 
ence through the struggles for national stability to 1900. 2 units, second semes- 
ter. Not given in 1962-63. 


133. TwentietH Century Hispanic AMERICA. (KROEBER) Changes in gov- 
ernment, economy, society, and aesthetic life since 1900. 3 wnits, first sernester. 
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135. History or Mexico. (KROEBER) Mexico from Cortez to the present. 
2 units, second semester. 


141. THe CoLontAL PERIoD IN AMERICA. (STONEHOUSE) British, French and 
Spanish Empires in the Americas and the American revolutionary experience, 
1492-1783. 3 units, first semester. 


142. THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION. (STONEHOUSE) United States History, 
1783 to 1865. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


143. RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM. (ROLLE) United States History, 
1865 to 1912. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. (STONEHOUSE) Progressivism, the two 
world wars, the great depression, and the new global foreign policy. 3 units, 
second semester. 


145. THE AMERICAN WEsT. (ROLLE) The migration of the American popula- 
tion from the Appalachian frontier to the Pacific Coast. 3 units, first semester 
of alternate years. Not given in 1962-63. 


148. History oF CALIFORNIA. (ROLLE) The Spanish, Mexican and American 
periods. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


161. History or CH1na. (MoK) History and development of Chinese culture 
and civilization from the earliest times to the present, emphasizing literature, 
philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese people. 3 uriits, first sernester of 
alternate years. 


163-164. History oF CuLTuRAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND OcclI- 
DENT. (MoK) Contacts between the West and the East which have led to cul- 
tural infiltration and influences throughout the course of history. 3 units per 
semester. 


165. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE Far East. (MoK) History and 
development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic 
nations; the rise of nationalism and the independence of Asian countries. 
3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


166. THe Postwar Far East. (Mok) The Far East in the postwar world, its 
recent history and current problems. 3 units, first semester. 


167. SociAL AND CuLTURAL History or East Asta. (MOK) A survey of East 
Asian culture and institutions with special reference to their development in 
China and India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. 3 umits, 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1962-63. 


174. Prospiems or HisroricaL Stupy AND RESEARCH. (ZACEK) A study of his- 
torical research and writing, stressing techniques, use of sources, great themes 
in historical writing, problems of interpreting history and the impact of vari- 
ous schools of historical knowledge upon the record of the past. Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units, each semester. | 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
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tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department except 121, 122, 127, 128, 129, 
174. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 1-4 units per semester. Normally, not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward any one degree. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. (ROLLE, STONEHOUSE) Supervised 
individual research and intensive analysis of the social, cultural, political and 
economic backgrounds of America, domestically and internationally. 3 units 
per semester. History 211 not given in 1962-63. 


213-214. SEMINAR IN EUROPEAN History. (ropEs) Supervised individual re- 
search in modern Européan History. 3 units per semester. 


221. SEMINAR IN Far Eastern History. (MoK) Studies in the Pacific Area. 
3 units, first semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


290. THEsts For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. ) 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
DIKE 


ProFresson KroEBER, Chairman 


From the Department of Art: AssocIATE ProFEssor PERKINS, ASSOCIATE Pro- 
FESSOR SPENCER. 

From the Department of Economics: AssIsTANT PROFESSOR HARING. 

From the Department of English and Comparative Literature: AssociATE Pro- 
FESSOR Busacca, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ADAMS, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OWEN, 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssOR PEARCE, ASSISTANT ProFEssor THOMPSON; Mr. FER- 
GusoN, /nstructor. 

From the Department of Foreign Languages: ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR BABCOCK; 
Mr. AuxireE, /nstructor. 

From the Department of History: PRorEssor Mok, ProFeEssor Ropes, AssIsTANT 
PROFESSOR STONEHOUSE; Mr. ZAcEK, Instructor. 

From the Department of 'M uSIC: ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JONES, ASSOCIATE Pre 
FESSOR LAURIDSEN. 

From the Department of Philosophy and Religion: ProrEssor GLoyn, Assoct- 
ATE PROFESSOR JOSSELYN, ASSOCIATE ProFEsson LAKE, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
BREDENBERG, ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR LOFTSGORDON. 

From the Department of Political Science: PrRoressorn McKELveEy, PROFESSOR 
REATH, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LARE., 

From the Department of Psychology: AssocIaTE PRoFEssor JAcoBs, ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR JENNINGS. 

From the Department of Sociology: AssocIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON. 


An integrated two-year study of the History of Civilization is given coopera- 
tively by approximately thirty members of the Occidental faculty, each 
a specialist in one of the departments listed above. The course is based on the 
conviction that all phases and areas of a civilization are intimately inter- 
woven and can be fruitfully studied together. ‘Io achieve a basic understand- 

ing of our cultural heritage, professors and students in this course jointly 
analyze each historical stage in terms of man’s social, religious, economic 
and political developments, and his artistic, musical and literary achieve- 
ments. Believing that the present moment in our history can be understood 
only superficially without a knowledge of our cultural past, Occidental Col- 
lege includes History of Civilization as an essential and integral part of every 
student’s liberal arts program. 

1. History or CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) From the period of the pre-Greek 


cultures of the Near East to the Renaissance in the sixteenth century. Required 
of freshmen. 5 units, first semester. 


2. Hisrory oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) The period from the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth century. This 
course satisfies the California State Legislature’s requirement on the United 
States Constitution. Required of freshmen. 5 units, second semester. 


3. History or CivinizaATION. (THE STAFF) The nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries through World War I. This course fulfills the California State Leg- 
islature’s requirement in United States History. Required of sophomores. 
units, first sernester. 


4. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) Current developments in interna- 
tional relations and political history, recent intellectual history, contempo- 
rary social problems, and trends in the humanities both in Europe and in the 
United States. Included is an examination on California State and Local Gov- 
ernment which fulfills the California State Legislature’s requirement in this 
subject. Required of sophomores. 6 units, second semester. 
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MATHEMATICS 


ProFEssor SEEKINS, Chairman 
_ ASSOCIATE PROFEssoR BARNES ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor CULLEY 
_AssisTANT ProFeEssor RoBERTSON Mr. Arnotp, Instructor 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the neces- 
sary mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, 
(3) to give preparation to those students who look toward professional 
mathematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government 
service, or in industrial applications. 


MaAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
three units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 103, 
111, 114, 115, 117, 121, 199. In general, twelve of the remaining units 
should be taken outside the field of mathematics. The specific courses are 
chosen in consultation with the major adviser following a tentative pro- 
gram planned at the beginning of the junior year. 

The comprehensive examination during the senior year is based on the 
individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the consent of the 
major department, may satisfy this requirement by the completion of an 
individual project in mathematics, with oral and written reports. This proj- 
ect 1s to be started no later that the beginning of the senior year. 


t 


Prerequisite to the major: Mathematics 4, 5, and 6. 


, 
1] 
H 


_ Students thinking of taking mathematics are urged to try to schedule it 
heir freshman year. Otherwise scheduling difficulties may make it dif- 
icult to complete a satisfactory program. Prospective freshmen are urged 
0 prepare thoroughly in high school so they may qualify for Mathe- 
natics 4.,. 

_ Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ity and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
eive credit toward the General Secondary Credential or toward the 
tegree of Master of Arts in other departments for courses 103-122. (See 
rages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate work. ) 
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Lower Division Courses 


4. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CaLcutus I. (THE sTAFF) Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of the department. 4 units, first semester. 


5. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcuuus II. (THE sTAFF) Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 4 or equivalent. 4 units, second semester. 


6. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALcuLus III. (rHEstarF) Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 5 or equivalent. 3 units, first semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Mathematics 101, 119, and 
130: Mathematics 6 or permission of the instructor. 


101. MATHEMATICS FOR SOCIAL SCIENTISTS. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Satis- 
factory score on departmental examination in Algebra, or Mathematics 3. 3 
units, first semester. 


103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (THESTAFF) 3 Units, second semester. 


107. NuMeERIcAL ANALYSIS. (ROBERTSON) Methods used in preparing prob- 
lems for solution on modern computing machines. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
103. 3 units, first semester. 


111. HicGHER GEomMETRY I. (BARNES) 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1962-63. 


112. HicHer Geometry II. (BARNES) Prerequisite: Mathematics 111. 3 units, 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1962-63. 


114. ADVANCED CaLcutus I. (THE STAFF) 3 units, first semester. 


115. ADvANCED Cautcutus IJ. (THE staFF) Prerequisite: Mathematics 114. 
3 units, second semester. 


116. ADVANCED Catcu.us III. (roBERTSON) 3 units, second semester. 
117. PROBABILITY. (BARNES) 3 units, second semester. 


119. STATISTICS. (CULLEY) Comprehensive study of measures of central 
tendency, variation, the normal curve, significance of differences and linear 
correlation. Identical with Education 119. 3 units, each semester. 


121. HiGHER ALGEBRA I. (ARNOLD) 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


122. HiGHeR ALGEBRA II. (ARNOLD) 3 units, second semester of alternate 
years. 


130. Bastc Concepts or Matuemarics I. (sEEKINs) Intended primarily for 
elementary teaching credential candidates. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


131. Bastc Concepts or Matuematics II. (tHE starr) Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 130. 3 units, second semester. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR. (SEEKINS) Open only to mathematics majors. 2 units, 
second semester. | 
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MUSIC 


IKKE 
ProFeEssor Gross, Acting Chairman 
PROFESSOR SWAN! ASSOCIATE Proressor FRoDSHAM 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JONES ASSOCIATE Proressor LAURIDSEN 
_ASsocIATE Proressorn McKErNAN Mr. McKe vy, Lecturer 


By Special Appointment: Mr. Autzr, Mr. pt Tuuuio, Mr. GARSIDE, 
Miss Grsson, Mr. Key, Mr. Maver, Mr. Now un, 
Mr. Pricuarp, Dr. Roserts, Mr. Sasin, Miss SCHOENFELD, 
Mr. Stevens, Mr. TzeErKo 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 
performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. 
The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; indi- 
vidual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and 
other instruments; and group instruction is offered in choral and instru- 
mental organizations. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an 
essential part of the program of this department. 


Major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
indicated: 


Required of majors in Composition and Performance: Music 104, 108, 
106, 129, 130. Additional units will be chosen according to one of the 
following fields of emphasis: 


(a) Composition: Music 135, 136, 205 (for four units), 206, 141, 142. 
(B) PERFORMANCE: 


Recital: Music 102, 122, 141, 142, 143, 144 and elective units. 
Choral Conducting: Music 131, 132, 144, 142, 233, 234, 151. 


Instrumental Conducting: Music 134, 135, 135L, 136L, 235, 236, 
/ 141, 142. 


tequired of Public School Music Majors (for Elementary Credential) : 
Music 104, 105, 122, 132, 134, 1365L, 136L, two units of upper division 
msemble music, one unit of upper division voice, Education 123, and 
ther courses in Education as listed on page 109. (Vote: One unit of lower 
livision plano must be completed to satisfy this particular music option. 
Vlusic 13 is not required of students enrolled in the Public School Music 
najor. ) 


_70n leave of absence for the year, 1962-63. 
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Of the remaining twelve units in the major, six shall be chosen from 
the Department of Music and six from related fields after consultation 
with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the required courses specified under each of the above options. Under 
options A or B, the student is required also to demonstrate musical ability 
through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition in larger 
or cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or training 
and presenting in concert an ensemble group. 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13, and an elementary knowl- 
edge of piano. Students unable to establish piano proficiency are required 
to register for Music 31-33 or Music 41-44. 


HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at graduation 
through completion of a program which includes independent study and a 
recital or composition of unusual merit or proportions. Students normally 
enter this program at the beginning of the junior year. Consult the depart- 
ment chairman for details. 

Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
plete a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirement: 
for a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is 
required also for this credential, including Education 124 and 138. For 
further information, see pages 110-111. A statement of music courses te 
be completed by candidates for this credential may be secured from the 
chairman of the department. 


THEORETICAL MusIc 
Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. (MCKERNAN) ‘Training in listening, 
based on recognizing and locating particular musical values at actual hear- 
ings of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the 
History of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 urtits, first semester. 


11-12. Bastc Ear TRAINING AND BEGINNING Harmony. (LAURIDSEN) Triad 
structure; active and’ passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. (5 hours per week.) 3 units per semester. 


13. LITERATURE AND MartertiAts. (Gross) An integrated course, combining 
work in advanced harmony, music history and counterpoint. Prerequisite: 
Music 11-12. 4 units, first semester. 


15-16. Musica Criticism. (THE STAFF) Attendance at a bi-weekly assem- 
bly with required analyses, reports, and discussions. Required of all music 
majors. No credit. 1 hour bi-weekly per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


100. Music or THE CiassicaL Pertiop. (JONES) The music of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart, planned particularly for the non-music major. Open 10 
sophomores. 2 units, first semester af alternate years. Not given in 1962-63. 
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102. Music 1n America, (LAURIDSEN) A non-technical course designed pri- 
marily for the student who wishes to improve his appreciation of contemporary 
music. Prerequisite: Upper division standing. 2 units, second semester. 


104. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS. (GRoss) A continuation of course work 
offered in Music 13. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13. 4 units, 
second semester. 


105-106. LITERATURE AND Materials. (Gross) An integrated course continu- 
ing work in form analysis, criticism and history. Prerequisite: Music 13, 104. 
4Aunits first semester, 2 units second semester. 


108. Music or THe Romantic Perio. (jones) The music of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, planned particularly for the non-music 
major. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


120. MusicraNsHip ror ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (MCKERNAN) Elementary 
theory and music reading. Open to sophomores. 4 units, each semester. 


122. SIGHTSINGING AND DIcTATION. (MCKERNAN) Scale structure; intervals 
and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from printed 
scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Marertats aND MeEtuops or Tracuinc Music iN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, (FRODSHAM, MCKERNAN) Identical with Education 123. Students 
who wish credit for this course toward the General Elementary Credential 
should register under Music. This course or equivalent required of all candi- 
dates for the General Elementary Teaching Credential. Prerequisite: Music 
120, or equivalent. 2 units, each semester. 

| 


124. MATERIALS AND Mernops oF TEAcHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM) Practical problems in organizing, teaching and presenting sec- 
ondary school repertory. Assignments in observation and ten weeks of teach- 
ing. Identical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit for this 
course toward teaching credentials should register under Education. Prerequi- 
site: candidacy for a state teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an 
ensemble group. 2-4 units, first semester. Special fee for student teaching: 
$20.00 and $4.00 State Compensation Insurance. This fee is nonrefundable. 

i] 


129-130. Survey or Music LireratTure. (THE sTAFF) A laboratory for the 
study of performance materials. 1 unit per semester. 


131. Cuurcu Music. (rropsHAM) Historical development of church music 
and liturgy. Attendance required at designated services as basis of bi-weekly 


written reports. 3 wits, first semester. 


132. CHoraAL ConpucTING. (Mc KELVvy) Principles and problems; choir 
organization. 2 units; second semester. 


134. ORCHESTRAL ConbucTING. (JONES) ‘Technique of the baton; discussion 
of principles and problems, and drill in their practical application. 2 units, 
second semester. 


135. ORCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; 


arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13. 2 units, first 
semester. 
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136. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral in- 
struments; arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13 and 135. 
2 units; second semester. 


135L-136L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY. (MCKERNAN, 
JONES) Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Either half 
may be taken separately. Prerequisite: Music 13. 1 unit per semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate 
students may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for Music 105-106, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 135L-136L, and 
courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 131, 135, 136 are 
accepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree. (See pages 
75-81 for general regulations governing graduate study.) Qualified sen- 
iors may enroll in graduate courses with consent of the instructor. 


205-206. ComPposITION SEMINAR. (GRoss) Original work and parallel study 
in Variations, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; advanced orchestration. 
Prerequisite: Music 104 or approved equivalent. Either half may be taken sep- 
arately, 2-4 units per semester. 


212. History or Music SEMINAR. (Gross) The great art periods in music; 
their influence on music today. Modern music; national music. Problems in 
appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 105- 
106. 2 or 3 units, second semester. 


233. CHorAL Music SEMINAR. (MC KELvy) Studies in interpretation and ad- 
vanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal meth- 
ods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 132 or equivalents established by 
examination. 2 units, first semester. 


235-236. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEMINAR. (JONES) Studies in instrumental 
literature. Analysis and interpretation. Rehearsal procedures, score reading 
and instrumental accompanying. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 134, 
135L-136L or equivalents established by examination. 2 units per semester. 


290. Tuesis ror Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


APPLIED MUusICc 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts on authorization of the chairman of 
the department and may complete such registration (1) for individual 
lessons by passing the requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and 
(2) for membership in the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts 
as announced. One unit of credit may then be earned for each half-hour 
lesson, or for each group, but not more than three in any one term, nor 
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‘more than a total of sixteen toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond 
the first six units will be valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal 
number of units in theoretical music. Piano classes meet for two hours 
weekly and students may earn one unit of credit per semester after a 


satisfactory proficiency has been established. A maximum of three units 
is allowed for such study. 


Lower Division Courses 


(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 138). 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34. CLass Lessons 

40, 41, 42, 43, 44. INDIVIDUAL LEssons 

60, 51, 52, 53, 54. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Upper Division Courses 


130, 131, 132, 133, 134. Cass Lessons 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144. INDIVIDUAL LEssons 
(160, 151, 152, 153, 154. VoCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Graduate Courses 


(240, 24.1, 242, 243, 244. INDIVIDUAL LESsoNs 
(280, 251, 252, 253, 254. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Instruction is available in the following fields: 


_ PIANO ALLER, TZERKO, PRICHARD 
—*ORGAN MADER 
- VorcE FRODSHAM, GIBSON, LAURIDSEN, ROBERTS 
VIOLIN GROSS, SCHOENFELD 

| Bassoon NOWLIN 

' CELLO DI TULLIO 

| CLARINET SABIN 
FLUTE STEVENS 

_ OBOE GARSIDE 
) OTHER INSTRUMENTS THE STAFF 
- GLEE CLuBs MC KELVY 
ORCHESTRA JONES 
CoLieGce Cuoir KEY 

| BanpD MCKERNAN 
_ INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES GROSS, JONES, MCKERNAN 


*Present limited facilities preclude the instruction and practice time for more than 
fifteen organ students on the campus. Students will be admitted to the department by ex- 
amination. Preference will be given to beginning students who demonstrate the best 
Piano and musical background, and to organ students who possess the greatest aptitude 
for their instrument. 
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PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained from the chairman of the depart- 
ment. These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as on 
accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be accepted 
if authorized by the chairman of the department. These tests must be 
passed prior to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. Con- 
sult department for schedule of tests offered during registration week each 
semester. 


APPLIED Music wirHouT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the college when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment 
of fees as listed below. 


Music FEEs 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 


One half-hour lesson, weekly (fifteen lessons in the semester) ........ $75.00 
Piano class lesson, two hours weekly, fee to each individual .......... 15.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Piano 

One hour daily (five days per week) ............. 0) ne 7.50 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ...................-- 9.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Studio Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ..............+..--0+- 5.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Choral Room Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) .............0.-eeeeeeee 5.00 

Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... 5.00 


“One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with the 
payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who need _ 
time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
DIKE 


ProFEssor GLoyn, Chairman 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAKE ASSOCIATE Proressor JOSSELYN 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor BEEBE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BREDENBERG 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SMYLIE VISITING ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OLIVER! 


ASSISTANT Prorrssor LOFTSGORDON 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment of $100,000 and by the 
Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. In addition, the income from the 
Hunter and the Harvey Roney Memorial endowment funds, which total 
$2,145, is available for support of the Chaplain’s office. | 

Courses in Philosophy seek to discover and to evaluate the general criteria 
men use to distinguish between meaningful and meaningless sentences, 
true and false propositions, valid and invalid arguments, real and unreal 
phenomena, good and bad conduct, and beautiful and ugly experiences. 
Philosophers often use these criteria to construct world-views comprehend- 
ing wide areas of knowledge and experience. Courses in Religion indicate the 
origin, nature and history of the great religions of the world, with special 
attention given to Christianity and its application to the problems of personal 
and social life. 

The major in Philosophy is a suitable preparation for graduate work in 
many fields, but particularly in law, the social sciences, the humanities, and 
religion. The major in Religion is designed to meet the needs of students 
who plan to work either full-time or part-time as directors of or assistants 
i Christian Education and who may or may not intend to do graduate study 


m theology. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Philos- 
phy 101-102, 123 or 147, 124, 126, and 145. The remaining twelve units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses 
offered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this 
selection. 

The comprehensive examination will cover the work included in the 
‘wenty-four units of upper division work listed above for the major. 


Prerequisite to the major: Philosophy 1 and 25. 


'First semester only. 
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Philosophy and Religion 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty-four units shall be from this department, including Reli- 
gion 122, 128, 154, 155, and Philosophy 101-102 and 104. The remaining 
twelve units may include Music 131 and courses selected from other 
departments in consultation with the major adviser. 

The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
of upper division work selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 and one course in Literature of the 
Bible. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 
majors. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing graduate 


study. ) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PHILOSOPHY. (LOFTSGORDON) The terms, concepts and 
problems of philosophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 3 units, each 
semester. 


25. Locic aND LANGUAGE (OLIVER) Formal logic, the proposition and the 
syllogism; introduction to symbolic logic, truth-tables, rules of inference and 
replacement, propositional functions; the functions of language, informal 
fallacies; induction, the logic of scientific method. 3 units, first semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. History or PurLosopHy. (GLOYN, LOFTSGORDON) Development of 
European thought through the work of the principal philosophers. First 
semester: early Greek to the Renaissance; second semester: from the Renais- 
sance to the 20th Century. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 umits 
per semester. 


104. PHILosopHy oF RELIGION. (GLoyN) A study of some of the perennial 
problems of religion: the nature of religion, the problem of evil, the relation 
of religion to scientific inquiry, the nature of religious experience, analysis 0 
religious language. 3 units, first semester. 


121. THe Maxine or THE Mopern Minp. (GLoyn) An analytical survey of 
the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philoso- 
phy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 
3 units, each semester. 


123. Eruics. (Lorrscorpon) A critical consideration of philosophies of eval- 
uation, both classical and contemporary. Treatment is given both to the tradi-_ 
tional search for a universal moral standard and to present-day metaethical 
theory. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 
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124. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHIES. (LOFTsGoRDON) An analysis of contempo- 
rary philosophic movements, principally idealism, existentialism, realism, 
logical atomism, logical positivism, and ordinary language philosophy. 3 
units, first semester. 


126. PHILosopHy oF ScIENCE, (GLOYN) An examination of some basic prob- 
lems inherent in the nature of scientific inquiry and scientific knowledge: the 
construction and validation of scientific hypotheses and theories, the role of 
logic and mathematics in empirical science, types of scientific explanation and 
understanding, the relevance of science to valuation. Prerequisite: Philosophy 
1 or permission of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


131-132. ORIENTAL PuiLosopHy. (mMok*) The more important thinkers and 
schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought and life of the 
Jrient. First semester: Indian philosophy; second semester: Chinese philoso- 
phy. Hither semester mav be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


145. RECENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. (LOFTSGORDON) Presentation and an- 
lysis of the outstanding developments of American philosophic thought since 
1867. Prerequisite: Philosophy 101, 102, and 124, or permission of instructor. 
3 units, second semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


48. AESTHETICS. (————) Examination of the main classical and contem- 
sorary theories of art. The nature of aesthetic experience and aesthetic evalu- 
ition. Applications in art, music, and literature. Prerequisite: Philosophy 1 or 
ne course in either theoretical art or theoretical music. 3 units, second semes- 
er. Not given in 1962-63. 


RELIGION 
Lower Division Courses 


|. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE, (BEEBE, BREDENBERG, JOSSELYN, LAKE) A survey 
f Biblical Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special atten- 
ion to historical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, 
he development of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values 
f the Bible for our day. 4 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


01-102, LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND New TESTAMENTS. (BEEBE) A more 
horough study than in Religion 1 of the literature of the Old Testament for the 
irst semester and of the New Testament for the second semester. ot open for 
Tredit to students who have credit for Religion 1. Religion 101 is prerequisite to 
02. 3 units per semester. 


22. PsycuoLtocicaL Aspects oF RELIGION. (BEEBE) Religious faith, belief, 
xperience, and practices in terms of psychological understanding. Special 
mphasis on the development of religious personality. Prerequisite: Religion 
» 101 OF 102. 3 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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128. Tue Wor .p’s Livinc RELIGIONS. (JOSSELYN) The living religions of the 
world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 3 u7tits, first semes- 
ter. 


132. BrpLticAL ARCHAEOLOGY. (LAKE) Discussion of archaeological methods 
and discoveries in the Near East and Egypt, with special reference to Biblical 
History. 3 units, second semester. 


133. MeN AND IpEAs IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (LAKE) A study of the thought 
of some of Christianity’s outstanding representatives: Paul, Augustine, 
Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Schleiermacher, et al. 3 units, first 
semester. 


154. CHRISTIAN ETHics. (BREDENBERG) An endeavor to answer the ques- 
tion: ‘““What is the Christian ethic with regard to: sex, marriage, vocation, 
social policy, economics, politics, international relations?” Field trips. Pre- 
reguisite: Religion 1, 101 or 102. 3 units, second semester. 


155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (JOSSELYN) A study of reli- 
gious thinkers (Tillich, Niebuhr, et al.) and schools of religious thought (Fun- 
damentalism, Orthodoxy, Liberalism, Neo-Orthodoxy) which are dominant 
in contemporary America. 3 units, second semester. 


159. RELIGION IN AMERICAN History. (SMYLIE ) The origins, development 
and influence of religious life and thought in the United States from colonial 
times to the close of the nineteenth century. 3 writs, first sernester. 


160. RELIGION IN TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. (SMYLIE) An historical 
analysis of modern religious developments in the United States; social gospel, 
revivalism and evangelism, secularism, church and state, patterns of piety, 
ecumenical movement. 3 units, second semester. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DPI 


ASSOCIATE ProFEssor BurkKE, Chairman 


ASSISTANT ProFessor DENNIS! ASSISTANT ProFEssor DUNLAP 
Mr. Busu, /mstructor Mrs. Berkey, /mstructor 
Mr. ScHWENK, /nstructor Mrs. BarBer, /nstructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: 
(1) to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a 
variety of physical education activities in the required and elective serv- 
ice courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and compe- 
tition in the voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram; (3) to provide professional training for students seeking to qualify 
themselves for positions in public school teaching in health and physical 
education or in school and municipal recreation leadership; (4.) to pro- 
vide opportunities for those interested in these areas to acquire skills, 
techniques, methods and principles which enable them to serve their 
communities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth agencies. 


Masor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than twenty- 
three of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. The re- 
mainder shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser from course 
offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from related depart- 
ments. 

The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be Physical Edu- 
cation 101-104, (Men), 105, 106, 120-121 (Women), 138, 136, 160; Edu- 
cation 110 and 132. 


Prerequisite to the major: Combined Science 1, 2, 3; Biology 55; Psy- 
chology 1; Physical Education 1, 4, 51-55, 71. 


All applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Physical Edu- 
cation are required to complete, in addition to the requirements in Phys- 
ical Education courses, twenty-three units in Education, including Educa- 
tion 119, 110 (or 142 and 144), 120, 130, 132, 162, and 203, and must 
possess valid American Red Cross Water Safety and First Aid certificates. 
For further information concerning this credential and the General Sec- 
ondary Credential, see pages 110-111. 

Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 


‘On leave of absence, second semester, 1962-63. 
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toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for Physical 
Education 120, 121, 138, 159, and 160. See pages 75-81 for general regu- 
lations governing graduate work. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITY COURSES 


All freshmen are required to take an activity course twice weekly during 
the first year. Physical Education A (Basic Swimming) and Physical 
Education B (Basic Skills) are required, except that those who satisfy 
minimum proficiency standards for either course may substitute elec- 
tive activity courses. An additional two units may be offered, on an elec- 
tive basis, toward graduation during any of the following six semesters. 


A. Basic SWIMMING. (THE STAFF) 1 unit, each semester. 


B. Basic SKILLs. (THE STAFF) Men: Gymnastic and sport skills; analysis of 
body type, body weight, posture, and physical fitness status. Women: Sport 
skills, dance, and body mechanics. 1 unit, each semester. 


ELECTIVE ACTIVITY COURSES 


1-50. Aquatic Activities, Gymnastic Activitirs, RuyTHMic ACTIVITIES, 
INDIVIDUAL Sports, TEAM Sports. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental Col- 
lege Bulletin for specific offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES COURSES FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION MAJors 


51. Masors’ AcTIvITIES, (THESTAFF) Soccer, speedball, and speedaway; golf; 
basketball (men) and body mechanics (women). 1 unit. Not given in 1962-63. 


52. Masors’ AcTIvITIES. (THE STAFF) Heavy apparatus; field hockey (wom- 
en) and wrestling (men); folk dance. 1 unit. Not given in 1962-63. 


53. Masors’ Activities. (THE stAFF) Archery and volleyball; softball; ball- 
handling, games, and relays. 1 unit. Not given in 1962-63. 


54. Masors’ Activities. (THE STAFF) Stunts, tumbling, and pyramids; foot 
ball (men) and basketball (women); social dance. 1 unit, first semester. 


55. Masors’ Activities. (THE STAFF) Tennis; badminton; track and field 
(men) and modern dance (women). 1 unit, second semester. 
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ACADEMIC COURSES 
Lower Division Courses 


61. First Ar. (DENNIS) American Red Cross standard and advanced course. 
1 unit, first semester. 


71. PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH. (BUSH) 2 units, first sernester. 


95. SPoRTS FOR WoMEN. (BERKEY) 2 umits, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101. FoorBALL THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (SCHWENK) 2 umits, first sernester. 
102. BASKETBALL THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (DUNEAP) 2 units, first semester. 


103. BASEBALL THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (DUNLAP) 2 umits, second semester. 


104. Track THEORY AND OFFICIATING. (BUSH) Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
second semester. 


105. Mrernops In PuysicaL EpucATION. (sCcHWENK) General methods of 
teaching physical education at all school levels, with emphasis on the junior 
and senior high school levels. 3 units, first semester. 


106. SUPERVISED TEACHING. (SCHWENK, BERKEY) Experience in planning, 
teaching, testing, and grading in the college required activity courses for 
freshmen, under supervision of regular faculty members. Prerequisite: Physi- 
cal Education 105 completed or in progress. 2 units, first semester. 


107. MrTHops 1n Puysicau EpucATION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (BERKEY) Meth- 
ods and materials for conducting physical education, including creative 
rhythms, dances and games; supervised teaching and public school observa- 
tion. Identical with Education 107. Students who wish credit toward the 
General Elementary Credential for this course should register under Physi- 
cal Education. 2 units, each semester. 


120. DaANcE ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY. (BARBER) Organic analysis of 
choreography emphasizing individual and group problems. Prerequisite: per- 
‘mission of the instructor and/or beginning contemporary dance. 3 units, first 
semester. 


121. DANcE TECHNIQUES AND METHODOLOGY. (BARBER) Survey of historical 
and contemporary forms; adaptation to secondary school teaching. Prerequi- 
site: permission of the instructor and/or beginning contemporary dance. 2 
units, second semester. 


122. Dance WorkKSHOP FOR PRODUCTION. (BARBER) Prerequisite: permission 
of the instructor. 1 unit, each semester. 


136. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PuysicaL EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
(suRKE) Criteria for tests. Survey of standard tests. Construction of tests. 
Experience in administering tests, evaluating results, and grading students in 
field situations. Prerequisite: Education 119, Physical Education 106. 1 unit, 
second semester. 
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138. KINESIOLOGY AND PHysIoLOGY OF EXERCISE. (BURKE) ‘The study of joint 
and muscle action. Mechanical and physiological analysis of human perform- 
ance. Prerequisite: Biology 55 completed or in progress. 4 units, first semester. 


142. COMMUNITY RECREATION. (DENNIS) Theory and practice in community 
recreation leadership. 2 units, first semester. 


159. ADAPTED PHysicaL EDUCATION. (BURKE) Sub-medical therapeutic exer- 
cise. Organization, methods, and materials for adapting exercise to the needs 
of recuperating individuals, emphasizing ethical cooperation with the medi- 
cal profession. Prerequisite: Physical Education 138.2 units, second semester, 


160. FouUNDATIONS oF PHysicAL EDUCATION. (DUNLAP) <A survey of the his- 
torical, sociological, psychological, and biological bases for health education 
and physical education, including a comparison of historic programs and a 
critique of modern trends. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


171. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. (SCHWENK) Includes 
visitations and observations in the public schools. 2 units, second semester. 
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ASSOCIATE ProFeEssor Hupson, Chairman 
ProFEssor BOLLMAN ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SEGALL 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor NELSON ASSISTANT ProFEssor ELLIOTT 


The Department of Physics offers a two-year introductory sequence of 
courses (Physics 1-2, 3-4) stressing fundamental procedures in analytical 


physics to form a foundation for work in the upper division and to serve stu- 
dents majoring in the sciences. Physics 7-8, a one-year terminal course with- 
out calculus, is offered for students who plan to enter the medical profession 
and for the general student who desires an understanding of the basic con- 
cepts of classical and modern physics. | 

In the upper division the aim is to supply a group of courses essential 
for professional work in physics and for entrance to graduate schools for 
those who plan to continue their studies after graduation. 

The program for majors provides also for entrance into the School of 
Engineering of Columbia University or the California Institute of Tech- 


nology under the Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engi- 


neering should consult pages 88-89 for details of these plans. 


Major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 
103, 106, 107, 108, 109, 111, 112, 116, and Mathematics 114. and 115. The 
remaining units shall be selected in consultation with the adviser. 

The comprehensive examination in physics will be in two parts: (a) an 
examination covering twenty-four units from upper division courses in 
physics listed above for the major and (b) the Advanced Test in physics 
administered by the Educational Testing Service as part of the Graduate 
Record Examinations. The student is charged a fee by the Educational 
Testing Service for this latter examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L or equivalent, and 
Mathematics 4,5, 6, and 103. 


Zonors: On permission of the staff, selected senior students who show 
vidence of ability to carry on individual investigation may be permitted 
0 present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
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receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential or 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in other departments for all upper 
division courses. See pages 75-81 for general regulations governing gradu- 
ate work. 


Lower Division Courses 


Trigonometry is prerequisite to all lower division courses. 


1-2. GENERAL Puysics. (HUDSON) A basic course involving a rigorous ana- 
lytical study of fundamental concepts of statics and dynamics and the con- 
servation laws. Introduction to special relativity. Kinetic theory, heat and 
thermodynamics. Mathematics 4-5 must be taken concurrently. (2 lectures.) 
2 units per semester. 


3-4. GENERAL Puysics. (NELSON AND SEGALL) Electricity and magnetism, 
electrical circuits, the origin and nature of waves. Propagation, interference, 
diffraction and polarization phenomena. Introduction to atomic and nuclear 
physics. Prerequisite: Physics 2 and Mathematics 5. Mathematics 6 must be 
taken concurrently with Physics 3. (4 lectures.) 4 units per semester. 


3L-4L. PuystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) Selected experiments in me- 
chanics, heat, sound, electricity and magnetism, electrical measurements, op- 
tics and electronics. Prerequisite: Concurrent registration in Physics 3-4. (4 

two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit per semester. : 


7-8. Bastc Puysics. (ELLIOTT) Basic principles of classical and modern 
physics. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory 
period.) 4 units per semester. : 


Upper Division Courses 


Physics 1, 2, 3, 3L, 4, 4L, or equivalent, and Mathematics 6 are prerequisite 
to all upper division courses. 


101. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES. (THE STAFF) Certain machine shop tech- 
niques essential to physical research: metal working, welding, soldering, glass- 
blowing. Prerequisite: permission of the instructor. (1 lecture and 1 three-hour 
laboratory period.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


102. NuciEear Puysics LABoratory, (NELSON AND ELLIOTT) Selected experi 
ments in nuclear physics and reactor characteristics. Prerequisite: Physics 107. 
Physics 108 should be taken concurrently. (4 lecture and 1 three-hour labora- 
tory period.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


103. ADVANCED Puysics LaBoratory. (NELSON AND SEGALL) Selected experi- 
ments in modern physics. Prerequisite: Physics 102. (4 lecture and 1 three- 
hour laboratory period.) 2 units, first semester. 


106. PuysicaL Optics. (ELLIOTT) The wave nature of light. Propagation, in- 
terference, diffraction and polarization phenomena. (2 lectures and 1 two 
hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 
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107-108. Movern Puystcs I-II. (wupson) Atomic and nuclear physics. In- 
troduction to quantum mechanics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103 taken con- 
currently with Physics 107. (3 lectures.) 3 units per semester. 


109-110. ELecrromacnetic Tuerory I-IT. (secatt) A mathematical study of 
electrostatics and electrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103 and 114, 
and Physics 112. (3 lectures.) 3 units per semester. 


411-112. Maruematicat Puysics I-II. (NEtson) Advanced mathematical 

methods used in physics with special emphasis on analytical mechanics. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 103 and 114, taken concurrently. (3 lectures.) 3 units 
per semester. 


(113-114. SENIon SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Selected topics for study. Prerequi- 
site: Senior standing. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


(116. THERMODYNAMICS AND INTRODUCTORY STATISTICAL MeEcHANICS. (EL- 
utr) The thermodynamic relations and their consequences. An introduc- 
tion to Boltzmann and quantum statistics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103. (3 
lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


118. ELEMENTARY QuaNTUM MeEcuanics. (sEGALL) An introduction to 
quantum mechanics, including operators, harmonic oscillator, hydrogen atom, 
plane wave scattering. Prerequisite: Physics 108. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
semester. 
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Proressor McKeEtvey, Chairman ProFEssor REATH 
Proressor MILL VISITING PRoFEssoR ROGERS! 
ASSISTANT ProFessor LARE . 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended 
to provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizen- 
ship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, 
private and public administration whether domestic or international, 
politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, journalism, or teaching and research. 

The department offers two majors: (1) Political Science, and (2) 
Diplomacy and World Affairs. Neither major is designed to complete 
professional training. 

Opportunities are presented each year for a limited number of stu- 
dents, selected on a competitive basis, to work in various internship pro- 
grams with public agencies. Such positions are of particular interest to 
those considering public service as a career, but offer to other students a 
means of supplementing formal classroom training with practical expe- 
rience in governmental management. In some instances, academic credit 
may be arranged for participation in these programs. 

Occidental is one of a limited group of liberal arts colleges invited by 


the American University in Washington, D.C., to take part in its Wash- 
ington Semester Program, an opportunity to spend a term in the capital 
studying and observing the national government in action. The appoimt- 
ment is restricted to students in their junior year and selection is based 
upon demonstrated abilities in scholarship and leadership. Instructional 


costs are covered by tuition paid to Occidental College. Charges for room, 
board, travel and incidental expenses must be met by the appointee. Stu- 
dents wishing to be considered for appointment should apply to the 
Chairman of the Department of Political Science. 

The major in Diplomacy and World Affairs has been augmented by 
the endowment of a professorship in this field by Mrs. Stuart Chevalier 
in honor of her late husband under an agreement establishing the Stuart 
Chevalier Program in Diplomacy and World Affairs. This gift makes pos- 
sible an enrichment of undergraduate instruction in the fields of inter- 
national relations, law, economics, and the problems of foreign service. 
It also permits graduate instruction in the practical and professional 
aspects of diplomacy. 

Offerings in the field of diplomacy and foreign affairs are further 
strengthened by a fund given by Mrs. Arthur Martin. 


1First semester only. 
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Students especially interested in Latin American Affairs are referred 
to the interdepartmental major in this field as outlined on page go. 
Emphasis may be developed also on studies in the regional history and 
culture of the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico (see courses listed 
in this department, and under the department of History ). 


MaJor: Both majors in this department require thirty-six units from 
upper division courses, twenty of which must be from Political Science. 
The remaining sixteen units may be selected, in consultation with the 
department chairman, from other courses in this department up to a 
maximum of thirty units, or from upper division courses in related fields. 


FOR THE MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Required courses include Political 
‘Science 151, 152, 154, 155 and 150. 


Prerequisite to the major in Political Science: History of Civilization 
1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


FOR THE MAJOR IN DIPLOMACY AND WORLD AFFaiRs: Required courses in- 
clude Political Science 151, 152, 155, 166 and 168; Economics 102 and 
144. Political Science 211 is strongly recommended. Students choosing 
this major are urged to take advanced work in one foreign language, and 
to take History 125, 126, 143 and 144. 


Prerequisite to the major in Diplomacy and World Affairs: H istory of 
Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent; Economics 1-2. 


| 


_ Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include the 
required courses specified above, and courses selected in consultation with 
the department chairman. 


HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at gradua- 
tion through completion of a program including independent research 
and a senior thesis. Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. IntRopuctION To PotiricaL SCIENCE. (REATH AND MCKELVEY) The nature 


and methods of political science, the theory of the state, the organization of 
the “free state)’ the characteristics of the authoritarian and totalitarian states, 
and basic problems involved in the relations among states. 3 units, each 
semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


147. CHALLENGE AND Response IN TWENTIETH CENTURY PoLITICs. (ROGERS) 
3 units, first semester. 
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148. THe British COMMONWEALTH IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (MILL) 
Commonwealth relations and the major problems of democracy in the Com- 
monwealth, the role of the Commonwealth in international organization. 3 
units, first semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


151. GOVERNMENT AND Po.itics or Europe. (MC KELVEY) A comparative 
analysis of the political institutions and political processes of certain foreign 
democracies and dictatorships. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. (LARE, REATH) Governmental in- 
stitutions and the processes of government and politics of the United States na- 
tional government; government of California. Fulfills the California State 
Legislature’s requirements in United States Constitution and California state 
and local government. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. . 


153. GRowTH oF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. (REATH) Analysis of the 
Constitution by a combination of the case method and the historical method. 
Landmark decisions of the Supreme Court are viewed within the context of 
the political and economic situation of their time. 3 urits, second semester. 


154. History oF PouiTicAL PHILOSOPHY. (REATH) The history of man’s 
attempt to define the issues in politics and to apply reason to the conduct of 
government. Proceeds chronologically from classical Greece to the present. 
3 units, first semester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MCKELVEY) The forces of nationalism, 
imperialism and international law and organization in the nation-state sys- 
tem; analysis of the dynamics of contemporary foreign policies. 3 units, each 
semester. 


56. ProBLeMs oF UNITED STATES FoREIGN Poticy. (MILL) Development of 
United States foreign policy, with major emphasis on the period since 1945; 
major problems and goals relative to the regional and world interests of the 
United States. 3 units, first semester. 


157. PRacticAL PRoBLEMS OF PoxLiTicAL CoNTROL. (MCKELVEY) Politics as 
the “study of influence and the influential” with emphasis upon devices by — 
which the “few” control the “many?’ 3 units, second semester. 


158. AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES AND PRESSURE GROUPS. (LARE) The devel 
opment, organization, functions, practices and regulation of political parties 
and pressure groups; nominations and elections; comparison with other politi- 
cal systems. 3 units, second semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION. (LARE) ‘Text and case materials show- 
ing the principles, development and problems of administration, both public 
and private, including methods of control and management, staff and line 
responsibilities, organization, budgeting and personnel. 3 writs, first semester. 


161. GroGraPHy IN WorLD AFFAIRS. (BALLARD* AND STAFF) An introduction 
to world geography with emphasis on the major political areas of the world, 
their resources and economic activities. 3 units, second semester. 


162. INTRODUCTION To LAw. (REATH) Evolution of the Anglo-American sys 
tem of common law courts, including the contributions of the civil law and 
canon law; consideration of modern schools of legal philosophy in relation to | 
law and government. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


*Of the Air Force ROTC. 
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163. STATE AND LocaL GovERNMENT. (LARE) The political, administrative 
_and judicial systems of state, county and municipal governments, and relation- 
ships between governmental units. Includes material intended to fulfill the 
California State Legislature’s requirement in state and local government. 3 
units, second semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


164. ReceENtT Po.iricaL THEORY. (REATH) Current developments in the field 
studied by means of independent reading combined with meetings on a group 
tutorial basis. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


165. AmMeEriIcaN PotiricaL IpgEas. (LaRE) The leading ideas which explain 
why Americans behave the way they do in the area of government and poli- 
tics. 3 units, second semester. 


166. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. (MILL) The nature, bases and functions 

of international organization; the League of Nations and the United Nations 
systems; the role of collective security and regional organizations in world 
affairs; theories and ideals as they relate to past, present and emerging efforts 
at international organization. 3 units, first semester. 


167. Unirep Nations ProBLeMs. (MILL) Current problems and issues of the 
United Nations, its organs and committees, and the specialized agencies. 3 
units, second semester. 


168. Survey or INTERNATIONAL Law. (REATH) The nature and method of 
public international law, bibliography of the field and selected doctrines from 
both the law of war and the law of peace. 3 units, first semester. 


/169. GOVERNMENT AND Po.itTics oF SOUTHEAST AsIA. (MILL) The govern- - 
ments and politics of Indonesia, the Philippines, Vietnam, Laos, Thailand 
and Malaya, and the role of Southeast Asia in world affairs. 3 units, first 
_ Semester. 


170. GOVERNMENT AND BusINEss. (LARE) Governmental activities in the 
preservation and regulation of competition; problems of relationships between 
government, business and labor. /dentical with Economics 106. 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


'171. Pusiic OPINION. (LARE) ‘The nature, formation and control of public 
opinion as a factor in government. 3 wnits, second semester. Not given in 


1962-63. 


172. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN AFRICA. (MILL) European contacts 
and activities in Africa south of the Sahara, and the impact of European cul- 
ture on African societies; the response of Africans to Western political, eco- 
nomic and social practices; examination of the organized national movements 
(of Africa. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1962-63. 


(173. SEMINAR IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MILL) An advanced study in 
selected aspects of and problems in the field of international relations. Pre- 
requisite: Senior standing or consent of the instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


175. SEMINAR IN PoLitIcAL LITERATURE. (ROGERS) 3 units, first semester. 
| Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
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General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division course in this department. (See pages 75-81 for general regu- 
lations governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged each semester. 


211. SEMINAR IN UNITED StTatTEs DipPLoMATIC AND CoNSULAR PRACTICE. (MILL) 
The Department of State, the Diplomatic Mission, the Foreign Service, and 
the Consulate: customs and protocol. 3 units, second semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN PoLiTicAL EcoNoMY. (MCKELVEY, HARING*) Identical with 
Economics 212.Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 units, 
second semester. 


256. SEMINAR IN UNITED STATES FoREIGN RELATIONS. (MILL) Post-war settle- 
ments, programs and problems of the United States in international affairs; 
research projects pertaining to current theories and trends in United States 
foreign relations. 3 units, first semester. 


273. SEMINAR ON AFRICA IN WorLpD AFFairS. (MILL) Africa south of the Sa- 
hara and its role in world affairs; major problems including apartheid in the 
Union of South Africa; racial tension, urbanization and industrialization as 
interrelated phenomena throughout the subcontinent; goals of American for- 
eign policy in Africa south of the Sahara as they relate to colonialism and na- 
tionalism. 3 units, second semester. 


290. THEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Economics. 
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ProFeEssor Coie, Chairman 
ProFessor BRIGHOUSE! ASSOCIATE ProrEssorn MAHLER? 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JACOBS ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JENNINGS 


ASSISTANT ProFEssor KNOX 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its con- 
trol. Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s 
background of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiologi- 
cal state; psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific 
accuracy and caution. Such studies have a twofold function: (1) as a cul- 
tural contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation 
for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, per- 
sonnel and public administration, and theoretical and applied psychology. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining six- 
teen units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, either 
from this department up to a maximum of thirty units, or from related 
courses in other departments. In making his selection of courses, the stu- 
dent should be guided by a desire to achieve a well-balanced program and 
by the recognition that some of the best psychological insights will come 
from the work of other departments. All psychology majors are required 
to take the following core courses: Education 119, Psychology 101, Psy- 
chology 122 and three units from Psychology 133, 134, 135 or 136. Stu- 
dents anticipating graduate work in psychology are encouraged to select 
six units from courses 133-136, inclusive, and to include either course 133 
or 135 as three of these units. Prospective graduate students also are 
encouraged to take Psychology 105 and 219. 


To be eligible for graduation, a student must have an average of 2.00 or 
better i all work taken within the department. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include the re- 
quired courses specified above, and courses selected in consultation with 
the department chairman. Exceptionally well qualified students with 
high academic averages may, with the approval of the faculty, present a 
senior thesis based upon an original investigation instead of the compre- 
hensive examination. 

Each student is expected to select one of the regular full time faculty 
members from the department as his adviser. He should consult with his 
adviser near the end of each semester relative to his course program for 
the following semester. 


1On partial leave of absence, 1962-63. 
*On leave of absence for the year, 1962-63. 
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Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


Honors: With the approval of the staff, qualified majors may complete a 
program of Departmental Honors for graduation, including a senior the- 
sis. Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTORY PsyCHOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Personal and social problems of 
everyday life dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of scientific psy- 
chology. 3 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PsycHOLoGy. (JENNINGS) Advanced problems in 
general experimental and theoretical psychology. 3 units, first semester. 


105. History AND SYSTEMS OF PsYCHOLOGY. (COLE) 3 u7its, first semester. 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHoLocy. (JAcoBs) Basic concepts and informa- 
tion for the study of the psychological development of the child and the 


adolescent. Identical with Education 142. Students who wish education credit 


for this course toward a teaching credential are advised to register under 
Education. 3 units, each semester. 


122. PuysioLoGicAL PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) The role of the sense organs, 
nervous system, muscles and glands in personality. 3 units, second semester. 


123. SocraL PsycHoLocy. (coLE) Human interaction, group behavior and 
membership, and socialization. 3 units, second semester. 


130. ABNORMAL PsycHOLoGy AND MENTAL HyGIENE, (BRIGHOUSE AND JEN- 
NINGS) 3 units, each semester. 


131. CLinicaL PsycHoocy. (sacoss) Aim and scope of clinical psychology, 
with a discussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 130. 3 units, first semester. 


132. PsycHoLoGy AND EpUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD, (JACOBS) 
Causes, symptoms, treatment, rehabilitation and education of the physically, 
emotionally, intellectually and socially exceptional child. Counseling with 
parents of exceptional children. Prerequisite: Psychology 121 or equivalent. 
2 units, first semester. 


133. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy: LEARNING, PROBLEM SOLVING AND THINK- 
ING. (KNOx) Emphasis on experimental designs, controls and statistics em- 
ployed in experimental work with these cognitive processes. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, first 
semester. 


134. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHOLOGY: PERSONALITY. (COLE AND KNOX) Applica- 
tion of experimental designs to study of theoretical personality constructs. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent and consent of instructor. (2 lec- 
tures and 1 two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, each semester. 
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135. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHOLOGY: PERCEPTION. (JENNINGS) Examination 
and application of traditional and recent developments in experimental tech- 
niques utilized in studying this area. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equiva- 
lent. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory.) 3 units, second semester. 


136. ExpERIMENTAL PsycHOLOGY: SocIAL AND Group PROCESSES. (MAHLER) 
Selected laboratory problems and introduction to research designs in these 
areas. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour 
laboratory.) 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


138. INpusTRIAL PsycHoLocy. (BRIGHOUSE) The applications of psychology 
to industry and business, stressing problems of personnel selection, training 
and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PRINCIPLEs OF PERSONNEL Work. (BRIGHOUSE) ‘The principles, aims and 
practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, first sernester. 


147. THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE AND PERSONALITY. (KNOX) Theory 
and problems in construction of tests of intelligence, aptitude, achievement, 
interest, attitude and study of personality inventories and projective tech- 
niques of personality. Group and individual practice in test construction. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PsyCHOLOGY. (JENNINGS) A critical study of vari- 
ous theoretical psychoanalytic approaches to the study of mental abnormality. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 130. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


161. PsycHoBIOGRAPHY. (BRIGHOUSE) Investigation of the lives and mental 
processes of some emiment figures in the recent past. 2 units, second semester. 


190. SENIOR SEMINAR. (KNOX) Current research problems and issues in the 
various fields of psychology. Prerequisite: permission of the instructor. 2 units, 
first semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the 
degree of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 138, 130, 147, 150, and 161. See pages 75-81 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Investigations of major projects. Credit to 
be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR. (MAHLER) Limited to senior and graduate psychology stu- 
dents. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


215. PsycHoLoGicaAL THEORY. (JENNINGS) Critical examination of tradition- 
al and recent developments in psychological theory in light of contemporary 
research and theory construction. Emphasis on the areas of learning, motiva- 
tion and perception as these relate to personality theory. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor. Required of M.A. candidates. 3 units, second semester. 


*See page 111 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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219. ADVANCED STATISTICS. (KNOX) Critical application of certain tech- 
niques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small 
Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to problems of edu- 
cation and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 119 or Mathematics 119 or 
equivalent. 3 units, first semester. 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES. (JAcoBs) Therapeutic counseling of the indi- 
vidual, with special emphasis on the client-centered point of view. Supervised 
practice in various counseling methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and con- 
sent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


248. CLINICAL PRACTICE. (JAcoBs) Supervised practical experience in psy- 
chological clinics. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instructor. 
Credit to be arranged, second semester. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING. (COLE) The administration, scoring 
and interpretation of individual intelligence tests, with major emphasis on the 
Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Psychology 147 with 
grade of “A” or “B” and permission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. Not 
given in 1962-63. 


262. CLINICAL ASSESSMENT. (COLE) The theory and application of clinical 
assessment techniques to the study of personality; a critical appraisal of the 
validity of such techniques as seen through clinical and experimental re- 
search. Prerequisite: Psychology 130, 147, with grade of “B” and consent of 
instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


263. ADVANCED CLINICAL ASSESSMENT, (COLE) Advanced study of the utiliza- 
tion of assessment techniques in personality analysis. Prerequisite: Psychology 
262 and consent of instructor, 2 units, second semester. 


290. THersis For MAsTER oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
DIE 


AssociIATE PRroFEssor SHELDON, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LITTLETON Research Associate: Dr. KuBE 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the under- 
standing of man in his social relationships. The aim of the curriculum 
in this department is to help the student understand his own culture, to 
help him orient himself to his place in society, and to give him perspec- 
tive for the evaluation of social changes. | 

A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, welfare 
administration, community organization, and community planning; 
(2) the teaching of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching 
in anthropology, sociology, archaeology, and museum administration; 
(4.) social action programs of religious organizations; (5) criminology 
and probation work, social psychology, race relations, and public 
administration. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and History, 
following consultation with and approval of this department. Biblical 
Archaeology (Religion 132) is particularly recommended as are Eco- 
nomics 141; Mathematics 130; Political Science 155, 166. 

The following courses constitute the core curriculum for all majors: 
Anthropology 101, Sociology 102, 154, 157, 159, 164, and Mathematics 
119. Students planning to enter social work or social action programs 
normally will take Sociology 140 or 163; 119, 124 or 125, and 165 or 166. 
Students planning to do graduate work or research in the field of soci- 
ology will need the following: Anthropology 123, Sociology 124, 164 or 
170, 198-199. The general liberal arts curriculum is more flexible than 
the other two, but would normally include the following: Anthropology 
123, Sociology 124, 125, 164, and 199. The comprehensive examination 
emphasizes the interrelationships and integration of the courses selected 
by the student. 

Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equiva- 
ent. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
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receive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper 
division course in this department. (See pages 75-81 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. ) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Lower Division Courses 


1. HUMAN ORIGINS. (LITTLETON) Introduction to physical anthropology; 
culture of man in the primitive world. Open to freshmen. 3 units, second 
semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101. MAN AND CULTURE. (LITTLETON) The origin of man; the origin and 
development of culture; theories of race; comparative institutions. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


123. PERSONALITY AND CULTURE. (LITTLETON) ‘The relation between social 
and cultural processes and personality development; comparative study of 
group life in primitive and modern societies and influences on personality 
change. Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Upper Division Courses 


102. ELEMENTs oF SOCIOLOGY. (SHELDON) Survey of the characteristics of 
human groups and processes; basic concepts of and approaches to sociological 
investigation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


119. THE FAMILY. (LITTLETON) Historical development of the modern fam- 
ily; current trends in family structure and functions; problems of family life; 
marriage and divorce; future family designs. 3 units, second semester. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS, (SHELDON) Processes of culture contact and 
interactions; comparative analysis of intercultural relations in various world 
areas; the study of social, racial, economic and political minorities. 3 units, 
first semester. 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. (SHELDON) Sociological and legal theories 
of crime; the extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; juvenile 
delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention. The criminal and his rela- 
tionship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. Prison labor, 
education, recreation, and rehabilitation. 3 units, first semester. 


140. Hisrory or SocraL Work. (SHELDON) Historical background and the 
development of principles and practices leading to the formation of present- 
day social work agencies and organizations. The development of private and 
public agencies in the field of health and welfare services. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of the instructor. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


154. SOCIAL PROBLEMS. (SHELDON) Theories of value conflict; social change 
and its consequences on social life; comparisons of problem genesis and solu- 
tions in American and other societies; social control and planning. Prerequt- 
site: Anthropology 101 or Sociology 102. 3 units, second semester. 
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157. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. (LITTLETON) Analysis of the devel- 
opment of major social institutions; the values and norms underlying institu- 
tional behavior; institutional interaction and conflict. Prerequisite: Sociology 
102. 2 units, first semester. 


159. History oF SociAL THOUGHT. (LITTLETON) The history of theory in So- 
ciology and Anthropology from Auguste Comte to the present. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 102 and permission of the instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


162. PREPARATION FoR MARRIAGE. (THE STAFF) Consideration of factors in- 
volved in mate selection, engagement, husband-wife and parent-child rela- 
tions; case studies. Lower division students admitted with permission of in- 
structor. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


163. SoctAL Work AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. (SHELDON) Past forms 
and current organization of welfare; the role of courts; relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects may involve field observation 
under supervision. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 
1962-63. 


164. THe Moprern Ciry. (sHELDoN) The distributive aspects of human 
relations. The neighborhood, the community, and problems of urban living. 
A survey of theories and field studies in the development of the modern city. 
3 units, second semester. 


165-166. FrrLp Work. (SHELDON AND LITTLETON) Supervised observation 
and experience in social work and other community organizations. Writing 
and analyzing social work records, and presenting reports. A general survey 
of the fields and the problems of social work. Prerequisite: Permission of de- 
partment chairman. 2-4 units per semester. 


170. INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY. (THE STAFF) Problems of group structure and 
production, union-management relations, and the internal structure of Amer- 
ican industry. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1962-63. 


198-199. THEoRY AND MetTuHop or SocioLoGicAL RESEARCH. (SELDON AND 
LITTLETON) A comprehensive survey of current theories and researches in 
Sociology. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. Ordinarily restricted to 
advanced students in this department considering graduate study. 4 units 
per semester. Sociology 198 not given in 1962-63. 
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SPEECH AND DRAMA 


ProFeEssor FREESTONE,! Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PAXsON ASSISTANT PRoFEssor ROLOFF 
Dr. Grirritus, Lecturer Mrs. SPRINGER, Lecturer 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 

The advanced courses embrace principles and practice in the fields of 
public speaking, oral interpretation of literature, and dramatic produc- 
tion in the areas of stage and telecommunications. Course work is sup- 
plemented by applied programs in forensics, speech therapy, play produc- 
tion, and radio and television broadcasting. A maximum of eight units of 
credit may be earned through the laboratory course, Speech 30. 


MAJOR: The speech major offers two options: (1) Speech, (2) Drama. 
Thirty-six units are required from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four units shall be from courses in this department. Twelve units 
shall be from courses in related fields which supplement the major inter- 
est of the student. These twelve units are to be chosen in consultation 
with the student’s major adviser. | 

The written and oral comprehensive examination shall be based on 
the following courses: 


Required of all majors in the department: Speech 1, 37, 51, 82, 101, 107, 
Rio. ttt 12: 


Additional courses required for Speech option: Speech 152, 155, 157. 
Additional courses required for Drama option: Speech 134, 136, 166. 


In addition to the written and oral comprehensive examination, each 
student shall make a public presentation in the area of his major interest. 

Students who wish to prepare for the teaching of Speech (public speak- 
ing, drama, speech correction) should consult with the chairman of the 
department. (See pages 110-111 for requirements for teaching creden- 
tials.) Since many courses are given in alternate years, each student’s 
program should be planned with considerable care. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1, 37, 51, 82. 


1On leave of absence, first semester, 1962-63. 
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Honors: An Honors Program is open to Speech and Drama majors, Candidates 
must show evidence of exceptional ability in the areas of research and 
creativity. For details, contact the Chairman of the Speech and Drama De- 
partment. 


Lower Division Courses 


1. Bastc SPEECH. (THE STAFF) A survey course which covers the traditional 
modes of rhetoric and oral expression; public address, oral interpretation of 
literature, discussion, argument and platform presentation. 3 units, each 
semester. 


30. SPEECH AND Drama Lazoratory. (THE STAFF) One unit of credit may be 
earned by participating in each of the following: forensics, drama, telecom- 
munications, speech correction clinic. Maximum of 8 units. Not more than 
two units may be earned in one semester. 


37. INTRODUCTION To ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. (THE STAFF) 
Analysis and platform presentation of forms of literature: lyric poetry, dra- 
matic poetry, the play. 3 units, each semester. 


51. ARGUMENTATION AND DeEBaTE. (ROLoFF) Analysis, logic and platform 
presentation from the traditional point of view of rhetoric and debate. 3 units, 
first sernester. 


82. Pusiic ApprEss. (FREESTONE) Selection and arrangement of material: 
audience analysis; applied logic and attention to platform techniques. 3 
units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1962-63. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except Speech 101: Speech 1 or Ey 
or 51. 


101. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SociAL ADJUSTMENT. (FREESTONE) The 
philosophy of speech as a symbol and tool of social adjustment. Analysis of 
the individual personality and its relationship to speech. 3 units, second 
Semester. 


107. Voice AND APPLIED PHONETICS. (FREESTONE) Voice production; prin- 
ciples and techniques; improvement of articulation based on a study of Amer- 
ican-English phonetics. Emphasis upon ear training. Open to sophomores. 3 
units, second semester of alternate years. 


110. OrAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. (ROLOFF) Platform presentation 
of forms of literature: the essay, letters, novel, tnd short story. 2 units, first 
Semester. 


111-112. PRoDUCTION PRINCIPLES AND PrAcTICE. (PAXSON) Coordination of 
performance theory and technical production of plays. Emphasis upon the 
functional elements of stage and television scenery, lights, costuming, make- 
up and properties. Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. Speech 112 not 
given in 1962-63. 
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134. Hisrory OF THE THEATRE. (PAXON) Historical survey of the major 
dramatists and dramatic periods from Fifth Century Athens to the present. 
Emphasis upon dramatic literature, its presentation, and historic figures 
involved in its production. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not 
given in 1962-63. 


135. AcTING. (pAxSON) Theory and technique of acting: Observation, imag- 
ination, concentration, rhythm, pantomimic dramatization and characteriza- 
tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


136. DrrectInc. (Paxson) Theory and practice of directing principles: the- 
matic analysis, picturization, rhythm and pantomimic dramatization. 2 wits, 
first semester. . 


152. SocraL THouGut IN Puxsiic Appress. (RoLOFF) Reading and analy- 
sis of great speeches from the standpoint of social issues. Public address as 
related to historical backgrounds. 2 units, first semester ofalternate years. 


155. DiscussIoN AND CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP. (ROLOFF) Analysis and 
development of problems within the framework of discussion techniques. 
Practice in the management of questions in directing group thought and 
action. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


157. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF PERSUASION. (ROLOFF) Methods of in- 
fluencing human behavior; techniques applied to the individual, the group, 
the mass. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1962-63. 


161. Dramatic INTERPRETATION. (ROLOFF) Analysis and presentation of 
selected acting styles in Greek tragedy, Elizabethan comedy and tragedy, 
French Neo-Classic tragedy, Restoration comedy, Contemporary Realism. 
2 units, second semester. 


166. THEATRICAL CRITICISM. (PAXSON) Study and evaluation of dramatic 
criticism from Aristotle to Bentley, with special emphasis upon the principles 
of dramatic criticism as exemplified in dramatic production. Attendance at 
selected television shows, operas and theatrical productions (college, univer- 
sity and professional), will be required. 2 units, second semester. 


184. PRINCIPLES AND MreTHOops OF SPEECH CorRECTION. (FREESTONE) Discus- 
sion and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
defects, their organic and functional analysis and remedy. 3 units, second 
semester. 


185-186. CLINIcAL PRACTICE. (THE STAFF) Experience in the management 
of speech defectives. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 1 unit per semester. 


187. LIPREADING. (GRIFFITHS) A study of the problems and techniques of 
lipreading for the aural handicapped. Clinic experience in the application of 
techniques. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 2 units, first semester. 


188. AURAL REHABILITATION. (GRIFFITHS) The study of audiometry, hearing 
conservation and therapy techniques for the care and management of the 
deafened and hard of hearing. Clinic experience in handling the problems of - 
the aural handicapped. Prerequisite: Speech 184. 3 units, second semester. 
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Graduate Courses 


Upon completion of additional requirements as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
Secondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101, 134, 
152, 155, 157, 161, 166. (See pages 75-81 for general regulations govern- 
ing graduate work. ) 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY. (FREESTONE) The genetic basis of speech: 
factors influencing speech growth and development; the social environment 
and how it conditions behavior; physiological mechanisms and their influ- 
ence on emotional behavior; diagnosis and treatment of special defects. 4 
units, first semester. Not given in 1962-63. 


202. REsEArRcH STUDIES. (FREESTONE) Research methodology. Survey of the 
speech research field. Special problems for investigation and report. 2 units, 
second semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A special area study: Speech Correction, 
Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


290. T'mEsis ron Master or Arts Decree. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. 
Five trustees are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni Associ- 
ation and serve for a period of five years; the remainder are elected at large 
and serve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general oversight of 
the College, determines its fundamental policies, supervises its finances, and 
appoints its administrative and instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


Haroip G. McCreitian, LL.D. 02.2... Chairman 
JoHn Ri Macro etka elk) ee Vice-Chairman 
SAMUEL B. MOSHER Ws 2.36.00 ot en Vice-Chairman 
RENNETH TD Norgis...2.. 0. )042 4 gee Vice-Chairman 
Dan S. HAMMACK, JRi ps a ea ee Secretary 
Jesse: W. Tapp; LL:D. ole. 000. ee oe er Treasurer 
JEAN PAULE®. 0... 20) GO ee Assistant Secretary 
Joun AntHony Brown, LL.D. L.H.D. 2.7. 2. ot. Assistant Treasurer 
JANET B. Horr. c3.. 2 a ee eee ee Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


Mrs. H,-Ciirrorp ALLEN .. 2.0. ae lee Pasadena 
P Martin BAKER, DD)... OS. ee ‘Palm Desert 
RICHARD BARD 2. 6.) Mo ee ee le ee es 2 Somis 
Rev. ReMsen Birp, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. ...... 0. Carmel 
Rev. EucENgE Carson Buake, D; D., LL.D., LHD), Lire 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
KOT sGARVER oo so. orks calls, Sy sa dibe Ste ket si esa geane 1 eea San Marino 
Vins. Cucirp: VW. MicBRIDE.*. nia bee, ee Greenwich, Conn. 
AWNE M. Mumronp:.j! #).20 2k 2a e ee Los Angeles 
Jou hy Norrurop, Sc.D. 72) ee Santa Barbara 
FRANK NJ Rusa i De tent ee ee South Pasadena 
FRED -H. SCHAUER AU) ac¥itistek ok eos aie Santa Barbara 


Term expires 1963 


Rr. Rev. Francis Eric Bioy, D.D., S:TD..... ... 3 La Canada 
ROBERT J. CANNON fO i) 2! a a) Los Angeles 
Rev, Ganse Lirrte, D.D., LED. S.0D. 0... 00). Pasadena 
RICHARD’ W,. MILLAR osc 5 et eee es ols oe San Marino 
KENNETH TD NORRIS ecn)sfy i he 2 hag et San Marino 
ARTHUR.N. Younc) Pa.D., LD San Marino 


*For the calendar year 1962. 
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Term expires 1964 


ee SION ers tte a eu es seul coud eee es, ais Pasadena 
| NTRE Jas BYES Ci wt intl ai ee aa Se a i deck Pasadena 
Mee uayveOrsn ERs lal) ye. hae ok ce Los Angeles 
Bere ODUART GHEVAGIER, LITT De el oh ce ashes och ole! Los Angeles 
Ee MUR OBGUNGSEN 5 Sond es ina gies Steet taslo ee Whine Los Angeles 
BEG VOSHE RS 4 aoe 8.2) tos oe Scots. Rs ated were «oS 2 Seat Los Angeles 
Term expires 1965 
BE CRIA DDEN | se nce o> ert ee hee lo os Bog Santa Barbara 
MRO Ye | OLLNGON ee er ee we es el oe nk Altadena 
Beene CCL ETIAN MIST). (yes ee Fe San Marino 
LACHER Ir er Sh en SAE a ek Ty A Pasadena 
Br TBC DOC KP yn’. i eee ac. cv ceo Rake a Belvedere 
Merete a Se TERLING Yt. cc oly R aahies, si APs ns hoe Goad Los Angeles 
Term expires 1966 
ap he MSY a9 dD RO a a Los Angeles 
SERV CORONG RR Gratin Cue ht el a hs San Marino 
Org ING Spe, ne ie an gh oc gy eden tho Pasadena 
VENTA KR oy a ey ees sg Se, utd ah «bs oe San Marino 
ae Nine Tees oy Se ee selena en Los Angeles 
Bee TAL LDT VV) HORNE 64) adie. fn si oe lk ce wee erg Pasadena 


Term expires 1967 


Siks. NORMAN CHANDLER, L.H.D.,LL.D.................. Los Angeles 
Ess tel od). ) cm igen GN oa hain peg veal Base 4 Los Angeles 
ME tN EGE 1) en, ae ae hae Uivioda. vice ess Bete ak Pasadena 
Te SE SY OD Spe Ace Rib Le eet ae gn a a ee Los Angeles 
SRroNArD | SUOLL ees. eh i.e ee. SE ae Los Angeles 


ArTHuR G. Coons, Pu.D., LL.D., Sc.D., L.H.D., ex-officio 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 
Term expires 1963 
MES WEINER TON (206. otek. oe the eh oe ieee ee Phe La Canada 


Term expires 1964 


SNES Sha 6 28 a a a San Diego 
Term expires 1965 

MEE RON EAD su fo. Sill ene Oi ul take a sheen mote Arcadia 
Term expires 1966 

MI SVVEDDINGTON 2. othe. wie ie ces se eee eae North Hollywood 
Term expires 1967 

EE Leen yok en, tae eR ee Vr. Cig le Tint Pasadena 


Board of Trustees 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 
Executive: Mr. McClellan, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Mr. Mage, Mr. Millar, 
Mr. Norris 


Progress Fund: Mr. McClellan, Acting Charman; Mr. Austin, Mr. Brower, 
Mr. Bryant, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Carter, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Essick, Mr. 
Jorgensen, Mr. Mage, Mr. Millar, Mr. Mosher, Mr. Norris, Mr. Swener- 
ton, Mr. ‘Tapp 


Faculty, Educational Program and Student Interests: Dr. Little, Chairman; 
Bishop Bloy; Vice-Chairman; Mr. Brodhead, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Cheyal- 
ier, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Ruddock, Mr. Swenerton, Mrs. Toll; Hon. Life: 
Mrs. Allen, Miss Mumford . 


Finance and Investment: Mr. Carter, Chairman; Mr. Tapp, Vice-Chairman; 
Mr. Austin, Mr. Brower, Mr. Essick, Mr. Johnson, Mr. McClellan, Mr. 
Millar, Mr. Ritter, Dr. Young; Hon. Life: Mr. Rush 


Grounds and Buildings: Mr. Cannon, Chairman; Mr. Mosher, Vice-Chair- 
man; Mr. Braun, Mr. Brodhead, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Chilcott, Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Norris, Mr. Rubel, Mrs. Thorne, Mr. Weddington 


Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr. Little, Vice-Chairman; 
Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Latham, Mr. Ruddock, Mrs. Thorne, Dr. Young; 
Hon. Life: Dr. Baker, Mr. Rush 


Legal: Mr. Sterling, Chairman; Mr. Hammack, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Latham; Hon. Life: Mr. Schauer 


Nominations: Mr. Mage, Chairman; Mr. Millar, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Carter, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Latham, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Sterling, Mr. 
Swenerton; Hon. Life: Mr. Rush 


Religious Life: Dr. Little, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Swenerton, Mrs. Toll; Hon. Life: Dr. Baker, 
Dr. Blake 


*For the calendar year 1962. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1962-63 


Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative 
officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering the 
educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, Pu.D., LL.D., Sc.D.,L.H.D........ President 


te ON DOLLUMAN, PH.D. ot Dean of the Faculty 
and Vice-President for Academic Affairs 


Joun AnrHony Brown, M.A., LL.D., L.H.D. .. . Vice-President for Public 
Affairs and Finance 


Me Lr ee. ee ios Dean of Students 
BENJAMIN H. CuuLey, Ep.D........: SR Dean of Men and 
Director of Student Aid 

MepereatNGrovirr. VILA oo ei tie ees Dean of Women 
Ben eNOn ING DRADY A Biv os oe oe cess Registrar and Secretary of 
the Faculty 

BENJAMIN W. McKEnpALL, Jr., A.B. ........... Director of Admissions 
MereiAm [) Cacuison, A.B. ........... Assistant Director of Admissions 
Me te) VP ee rs ee eee fh Chaplain 
Nee, hgh y oig ate eg one Director of the Summer Session 
Meme IARMseN AIB.S., MAM oes. Librarian 
Kenner BUR RIN S VASA we Sel eee A os Director of Counseling and 
Placement Services - 

BESO AS So te ic oe le ON Director of Athletics 
Meme. Horr, A.B. ::-.... ele el e. Comptroller and Business Manager 
Henry Haroip Hare, A.B. ... Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
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Administration 


Guancy Mogrison,.D Sater @. eee Manager of Freeman College Union 
SipNEY Grane_EttT, B.S. .... Purchasing Agent and Manager of Book Store 
G.WintiaM Hume; MGA, (oon. Soe Director of Thorne Hall 


and Director of Student Activities 


DANIELS, LAYMAN? | RSGAt Dl ney gee ae Assistant Vice-President for 
Public Affairs and Finance 

IUYMAN. CVHOMPSOND.o.p eae eo Assistant to the President 
{OSEPH'H.. WADSWORTH, Ac BD. eee Associate in Public Affairs 
Wack G? BELL, VAT a Soe eo ee Director of Alumni Relations 
ADELAIDE G. McMenamin, A.B. ............. Acting Alumni Secretary 
Scort W. Hovey; }- Died aaah ee Associate in Finance 
B RICHARD BERG; IVLS? Gal ae) ee Director of Public Information 
RusBy Rich BURGAR A.B, HN eee Head Nurse, Emmons Memorial 
Student Health Service 

ETHEL M. Hamirton, M.D. 1... 2. ...%5 dose Physician 
P Leonarp AuAssen, M.D. 3. 22... oe 2 ce Physician 
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With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the F aculty, 
the names of the members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in 
groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of the 
first appointment is given after each name. The appointments and academic 
rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1962-63. Marginal refer- 
ences are as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; (**) on partial 
leave of absence for the year; (1) on leave of absence for first semester only; 
(*) on leave of absence for second semester only; (#) appointment for first 
semester only; (>) appointment for second semester only. 


pearaUR GARDINER Coons (1927) ........ 02.0 e eos President of the College 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1946, 
Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona College; Sc.D., 
tia University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1958, University of California; L.H.D., 1962, University 
of Judaism. 


VERNON Leroy BoLttmaNn (1936) Dean of the F aculty and Vice President for 


Academic Affairs and Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 


FULL-TIME FACULTY 


MonwAtD Kwape Apams,(19055)...2......../... Assistant Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., B.Com., 1946, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Bett WATKIRE 1058) ©, ee eee Instructor in Russian 


“JAHANGIR AMUZEGAR (1958) ............. Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., 1941, University of Tehran; M.A., 1948, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1955, University 


Be eNCECARWOLD (1062)°). 20... ed bee Instructor in Mathematics 
A.B., 1957, Occidental College; M.A., 1959, University of California. 

"LELAND STILLMAN Bascock (1952) ......... Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of California. 

JAcK Stoxes BALLARD (1959) ............ Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.S.E., 1950, University of Arkansas; M.A., 1953, University of Southern California; Captain U.S.AF. 

Dennies LyNN T. BaRBER........... ... Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1960; A.M., 1961, University of Southern California. 

MeBEu Ss. BARNES (1980))...'.........05). Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 

fam Keita Breese (1954) ..........0:.5 0. Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1943, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Colum- 


GABRIELE VONMuNK BENTON CLOR get ore Professor of Romance Languages 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna. 
Mae VI, BERKEY (1060)... 0.00... 00... Instructor in Physical Education 


B.S., 1957, George Pepperdine College; M.S., 1958, University of Souther California. 


JaMzEs Grawam BIcKLEY (1935) ........... Professor of Romance Languages 


B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California, 
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JosEpH HaroLp BIRMAN (1949) ........-..-- Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1957, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


* [SO REED BRANTLEY. (1030))) sche oa ee ese Oe Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of 
Technology. 


RicHARD R. BREDENBERG (1959) ....-.------. Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1948, Dartmouth College; B.D. and S.T.M., 1952, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1959, New York 
University. 

**GILBERT BRIGHOUSE (1038) fs ¢-c ee oh ae Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of Iowa. 

Rocrn KS BuRKEL(AGA7 Ye oes Associate Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1957, 
University of Southern California. ; 
Basil BYSACCA, (19650 Wien ear eee Associate Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. : 
ARTES SBUSH\ (O09 nt, ee en eee Instructor in Physical Education and 


Head Coach of Track 
A.B., 1951, University of California. 


GEorGE*H. ‘GLELAND1(1054))% |). 4 Sain eee Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 
DAVID GOLE (1047) 440 Wee eee Re ee APES bc Sib Professor of Psychology 


A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954, 
Claremont Graduate School. 
BENJAMIN Hays CULLEY (1043). .2. 04% Jes Oe Dean of Men and 


Associate Professor of Mathematics | 
A.B., 1934; M.Ed., 1936; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California, 


PRANK P DEHAAN+(4061) ae a. 5 eee Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1957, Calvin College; Ph.D., 1961, Purdue University. 


2Roy DENNIS (1935) ... Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Director of 


Athletics and Coach of Swimming | 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College. 


LAURENCE DERYCKE! (1943) j.j7> eee Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 
Grant LesteR DUNLAP (1954) .... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


and Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1958, College of the Pacific, 


STUART B: Etiiori! (1000) eo cam ne stent .. Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1949; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1960, Stanford University. 

JAMES Li) FERGUSON C1057) Ooi ioe ce be. tae Se Instructor in English 
A.B., 1950; M.A., 1954, Occidental College. 

Davin Freveric FERRIS (1955) ......------ Associate Professor of Education 
ee 1939; M.A., 1952, San Diego State College; Ed.D., 1960, University of California at Los An- 
geles. 

INoRMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940) .......0.--++-00- Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 

enicu A. EREY, (1600) 2.5 «sonnei ee Instructor in Foreign Languages 
B.A., 1955, Nebraska Wesleyan University; M.A., 1957, University of Nebraska. 

Ova Vis HRODSHAM I 1050 ese tele eee Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands, 

yniL, Ky GLOYN( 1046) wicca nas Gini coe ane ee Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, 
Columbia University. 
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BEERS HOSSMATOLO ) Noid uh eh se on 2 AS eee ees Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 
ROHERT, VVILLIAM HANSEN (1966) .... 6.4... 00 023 Associate Professor of Art 


A.B., 1948; B.F.A., 1948, University of Nebraska; M.F.A., 1949, Escuela Universitaria de Bellas 
Artes, Mexico. 
fouN Wittiam Harpy (1961) ............ Assistant Professor of Biology and 


Director of the Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
B.S., 1952, Southern Illinois University; M.S., 1954, Michigan State University; Ph.D., 1959, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 


MeserrP LIARING (1950) 2... 65 cele oe Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1952, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1959, Columbia University. 

REP EON PWT (1Q00))). | fen bei, hse daa. as Instructor in French 
B.A., 1948; M.A., 1952, University of Minnesota. 

Atvin Maynarp Hupson (1956) ............ Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1947; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1956, Stanford University. 

Been Vis JACOBS (1080) io oa. flee Os Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1954, University of Denver, 

LuTuer B. JENNINGS (1949) ............. Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1959, Claremont Graduate School. 

BE GNESH IOS 1) oon Vue ho. Seals ce oe Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

BeamcnyN LD) oJOsseLYN (1955)... 22 a. 01 es Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1937, University of California at Los Angeles; Th.B., 1940, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Ed.D., 1951, Columbia University. 


Beenie. KWINOX.(1002) oc... oe oes es. Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1952; M.A., 1953, Occidental College. 
Ptirvon Gb. KRoEBER (1965). 30 2.3... eae Associate Professor of History 


and History of Civilization 
A.B., 1943; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1951, University of California. 
Pen WETH SAMUEL KURTZ (1946) 262.0. Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale Uni- 


versity. 
Mme ICADD (1000) 0a. hilo. ee lect be bln Professor of Air Science 
A.B., 1957, University of Syracuse; Lt. Col., U.S.A.F. 
MERE C1045) oe eps bie be Oc en he ee Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University. 
Sem oeP LAMBERT. (1948) GO. oo eh ek ce ole ea Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 

ames H. Lane (1962) .. 2... 02.0... Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1955, Occidental College; M.A , 1957, Cornell University. 

BOM BURT IGAURIDSEN (1946) ...02...00 0000... Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

BeecormlarrretTon (1962) ..... 8..40..005. Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1957, University of California, Los Angeles. 

Donatp Rick Lorrscorpon (1960) ........ Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1958, Columbia University, 

JoHN Sackett McANALLY (1957) ......... Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1950, Indiana University. 

Raymonp Goss McKELvey (1939) ............ Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 

Fruix Epwarp McKERNAN (1955) ..........-.. Associate Professor of Music 


A.B., 1937, University of Miami; M.M., 1946, University of Michigan; Ed.D., 1956, University of 
Southern California, 
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1JoHN WiLtiam McMeENaMIN (1946) .............205. Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 


SIRWIN WIAHLER (LOR Z) er. (sence aaa Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1947, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950, Stanford University. 


Epwarp W. Miu (1962) Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy and World Affairs 
B.A., 1940, University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1941, University of Michigan; M.A., 1953; Ph.D., 1954, 
Princeton University. 


Poon-Kan Mok (10944) -..:..... 4; Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


VVILLEAM, Jo VIORRIS: (1055 Je eaiian Wek mee a ane Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


HEX: ROLAND, INBLSON (4050). 000 .(.02. ce eee Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A., 1949, Kenyon College; M.S., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1959, Penn- 
sylvania State University, , 


ELENRy VW) OPBEN “Oc, er uc de cake vac nn ee Instructor in Chemistry 
B.A., 1958, St. Olaf College. : 
CHARLES BERNARD O’HARE (1954) ........ Associate Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of Wisconsin. 
KENNETH OLIVER (1948) ... Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
and Chairman of the Division of Humanities and Fine Arts 
A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University of 
Wisconsin. 
Lewis! JAMES‘OWEN (1050). 1 ole Assistant Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1949, Harvard College; A.M., 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1958, University of London. 


Omar Mi Paxson:( 1960.) 2.00...55 000 Associate Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1960, Northwestern University. 


FOUN GiPRAnCE. (1002 Ju euien. 2-5 tsps: Assistant Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
B.A., 1951, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A., 1954; Ph.D., 1960, University of Southern 


California. 

GoNSTANCS VL. PERKINS (01047) fat eer einen Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 

Roy GlPETRIEAMI GSO) -si,toda bs Gel uu eae ie aa Professor of Education 


A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 


Ricwarp Frost REATH (1047) 0.00. ee Pe Professor of Political Science and 


Chairman of the Division of Social Sciences 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


THOMAS ROBERTSON (1960) 7 220 30 ow Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1953, University of St. Andrews; M.A., 1959, University of Southern California. 


JoHN Epwarp Robes (1950) . Professor of History and History of Civilization 
A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d'Histoire, 1947, Sor- 
bonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954, Harvard University. 


BISUSDSAY ROGERS (1.OO 2 ee nee bees ce yh Visiting Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1912; Ph.D., 1915, Johns Hopkins University, 


BAUD EVIL ROLLE. (10620 tlt. os dent, ee hes Uap a Professor of History 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


LEGen bli ROLORE (1062) Gi cae Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
B.A., 1950, San Diego State College; M.A., 1951, Northwestern University. 


ROBERT SAD FICTOR A oben hae cn cle Dean of Students and Associate Professor of 


English and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1953, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1956, Columbia University, 
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BIPIATO ANC HEZN( 1002)" oA idd heey ol oy ies niene sates Instructor in Spanish 
B.A., 1955; M.A., 1958, New Mexico State University. 
Cares R. ScHwWARZzROCK (1962) ......... Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.A., 1958, University of Washington; Major, U.S.A.F. 
MicTor HAR SCHWENK (1960)...: 00.5... Instructor in Physical Education 
and Coach of Football 


A.B., 1950, Occidental College. 


Cuar.es W. SEEKINS (1959) .... Professor of Mathemathics and Chairman of 


the Division of Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute of Technology. 


BERBER GEGAT IAN 1950 ics sah boy ie vce a es Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1951, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1955, Pennsylvania State University. 

PAUL MILLARD SHELDON (1950)>.... 6.6.06 Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 

JoHN E. SmMyYLikE (1962) ....... Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 
B.A., 1949, Washington University; B.D., 1952; Th.D., 1959, Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Haroxp E. SpENcER (1962) .................:... Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949, University of California. 

Senvis OTANCHFIELD: (1060)! .-56 sce So SS Associate Professor of Education 


B.A., 1938, Hillsdale College; M.A., 1957, University of California; Ph.D., 1960, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. 


JOHN STEWART STEPHENS, JR. (1959) ......... Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A., 1954, Stanford University; M.A., 1957; Ph.D., 1960, University of California at Los Angeles. 


DIERLIN STONEHOUSE (1061) 0... ico... .-. 08: Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., 1956; Ph.D., 1961, University of California at Los Angeles. - 


BIIOWARD S, SWAN (1034) 40s... James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges; Mus.D., 1959, Pomona College. 


Mary Laine SwiFTt (1954) ...... Dean of Women and Lecturer in Education 
A.B., 1926, Vassar College; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


EVELYN FLtacc THOMPSON (1944) ............ Assistant Professor of,English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 


ee eee MI IE LETT (1001). fits. check es es Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1953; M.S., 1955, Utah State Agricultural College; Ph.D., 1960, Claremont Graduate School. 


Max ALBerT TREUscorRFF (1948) . Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris; A.B., 1951; M.A., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Bre eernnepDeRioK jE RIEB (1928) ~ 25. 8. Os Professor of Education and 


Director of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1943, 
Stanford University. 


Patrick HarrINGTON WELILs (1957) ......... Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1948, University of California, Santa Barbara College; Ph.D., 1951, Stanford University. 
MRC OU2 joi ia, et iaN 3 far bly, ... Instructor in History 


B.A., 1952; M.A., 1953, University of Illinois. 


PART-TIME FACULTY AND ACADEMIC STAFF 


MEERA TGIOOO LON SihcolG, cord cen tik he teate geen oat g Teacher of Piano 
B.A., Juilliard Graduate School. 

Ropert C. Basster (1960) ...... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
B.A., 1957, Bard College; M.F.A., 1960, University of Southern California. 

Marcaret M. Buxton (1962) .......... Instructor by Special Appointment 


in Education 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College, 


Faculty 
PART-TIME FACULTY AND ACADEMIC STAFF 


JosEPH Justin Dr TuuLzio, (1960). 2. Ue... oe Teacher of Cello 


JORINAE ELLIOT pet ese re ie a ie ee eee one ae Visiting Associate Professor 


of Economics 
A.B., 1952, Occidental College; M.A., 1955; Ph.D., 1956, Harvard University. 


G, RopNEY GARSME}(1957)) 2. 500% -n ype s © eee Teacher of Oboe 
Adelphi College. 

Marre GIBson (1960) en a av as PT Ee ee Teacher of Voice 
A.B., 1945, San Francisco State College. 

GrwA GRIFFITES (1059904 ae. bee ees eae Lecturer, Department of Speech 


A.B., 1932, San Francisco State College; M.S., 1941, University of Massachusetts; Ed.D., 1955, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
RoBert Lee HArnis'(1956)> 2% oct ee a ee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.S., 1951; M.A., 1957, University of Southern California. 


Scorr WILLIAM Hovey (1057) face Lecturer, Department of Economics 
A.B., 1922, Harvard University; J.D., 1925, University of Chicago. 


JOH KEY (1962))eas os By Special Appointment, Department of Music 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1954, Occidental College. 


LUE KUBE'(1959 ) i oo, wee Research Associate, Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1941, College of Emporia; Ph.D., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 


JOHN JARVIS LINGEL (4058) 25 ...5. os ete By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.A., 1947, Lawrence College; M.A., 1955, University of Southern California. 


JAMES AVICIKCELVY vy. ic.0 st ace), cana eee Lecturer, Department of Music 
B.M., 1941, Oberlin College; D. Mus, Arts, 1957, University of Southern California 

CLARENCE MADER (1955) .........-- College Organist and Teacher of Organ 

HERBERT MEYER (1953) ....... Research Associate, Department of Chemistry 
B.S., 1922; M.S., 1924; Ph.D., 1925, Technische Hochschule, Berlin, 

Ray M, Now nn: (1958) 3 Gs 5 we pes kee ce Teacher of Bassoon 

atameEs W.- OLIVER (1063) sale ice as Seren Visiting Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., 1935, University of Florida; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1949, Harvard University. 

Rosert, PAun PRICHARD (1057) <0... 2. +2. s ot po Teacher of Piano 
A.B., 1952, University of Southern California. 

Ps LLEWELLYN ROBERTS (1056) save ut eke a a Teacher of Voice 
Mus.D.,, 1952, McMurry College, 

Hy PRANKLIN: SABIN: (1950) <1. <itcveids sicc ne eee Teacher of Clarinet 

ALICE SCHOENFELD,(1001) ..c:7, 502 otene ace oe Teacher of Violin 
Academy of Music, Berlin, 

GAROL SPRINGER (1061). fyosu + esa ie oe Lecturer in Speech 
A.B., 1958; M.A., 1961, Occidental College. 

ROGER STEVENS (1988) 4, svat fa cera ede eae ee Teacher of Flute 
B.A., 1940, Eastman School of Music. 

PUBE,LZERKO (1948). cas he aes <a «a Teacher of Piano 


B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 1933, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik, 
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WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924) ........ Director of Athletics, Emeritus 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 
WILLIAM Gorvon BELL (1909) ... Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 


B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


PeAZEL WWCIZABETH HIELD (1927) .). Jub ce. oes Professor Emeritus of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University 
of California; Sc.D., 1962, Western College for Women. 


Wa LTER EARLE Hartley (1926) .... Professor Emeritus of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924. 

ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925) ......... Professor Emeritus of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


Harry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935) ......... Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McChoy (1924) .........02000. Librarian, Emeritus 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


Puen re: IVIGUAIN (1921) -.......... 603 ae EEN Piven: Comptroller, Emeritus 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919) ..... Professor Emeritus of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


Este May SMITHIES (1944) ......... Dean of Women, Emeritus 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M. A, 1926, Wrervexsity of Chicsco. 


ETHEL TAYLOR (1926) ......... . Associate Professor Emeritus of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M. A. 1925, Stanford University. 


BBY DAY OUNNG*( 1030))io coe leings se vee. oe et Professor Emeritus of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University: M. A. , 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES, 1962-63 


*ADMISSIONS: McAnally, Bollman, Alkire, Barnes, Brady, Callison, Cle- 
land, Culley, Hardy, Lauridsen, McKendall, Ryf, Swift 


ADVISORY COUNCIL: Coons, Bollman, Beebe, Culley, Gloyn, McMena- 
min, Rodes, Ryf, Swan, Swift 


** ASSEMBLY: McKelvey, Bollman, Hume, Kroeber, Paxson, Ryf, Sheldon 
*ATHLETICS: Beebe, Burke, Culley, Dennis, Ferris, McAnally, Nelson 
**CALENDAR: Swift, Barber, Dennis, Hume, Josselyn, Ryf 


COUNSELING: Ryf, Brady, Burns, Culley, Jacobs, Ladd, McKendall, 
Smylie, Stanchfield, Swift 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND CURRICULUM: Bollman, Brady, Gloyn, 
Oliver, Reath, Seekins 


*FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS: Busacca, Bollman, Brady, Culley, Dun- 
lap, Hoit, Jennings, McKendall, McKernan, Morris, Ryf, Segall, Swift 


GRADUATE: Bollman, Brady, Cole, DeHaan, deRycke, Loftsgordon, Mill, 
O’Hare, Oliver, Petrie, Swan 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS: McKelvey, Burns, Elliott, Kurtz, Tillett, 
Zacek 


HONORS COUNCIL: Owen, Bollman, Jennings, Reath, Ryf, Seekins 


*INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS ADVISORY: Babcock, Hewitt, Mok, Per- 
kins, Ryf, Sanchez, Treuscorff 


*INTERNATIONAL STUDY PROGRAMS: Rodes, Benton, Hansen, Hud- 
son, Mill, Owen 


LIBRARY: Lambert, Adams, Frey, Harmsen, Jones, Lare, Stonehouse, 
Thompson 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS: Freestone, J. A. Brown, Brig- 


house 


*STUDENT CONDUCT AND SCHOLARSHIP: Bollman, Brady, Breden- 
berg, Bush, Culley, Gross, Haring, McKendall, Ryf, Schwenk, Swift 


**STUDENT LIFE: Ryf, Berkey, Cole, Culley, Frodsham, Hoit, Hume, Smy- 
he, Swift, Wells 


*Student participants may be invited on occasion. 


**Have regular student participants. 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1961-62 


First Semester Second Semester 
Men Women Total Men Women _ Total 
BeOGuates oP... ke 25 31 56 23 31 BA 
LE SRA See ee ae 185 128 313 203 138 344 
BIOS eet r rk Gel. 4 . 184, 14.3 327 174, 124, 298 
Sophomores ............ 246 162 408 215 157 372 
CS aa 9 rr 219 168 387 207 156 363 
Pee ea Sen bee Fees 2 5 7 2 2 4A 
Ee Fy Pom. Goi. _ 861 637 1498 824, 608 14,32 
Total Number of Individuals Registered 

MemmiarmesstOlisstG01-02 8) bo ei. ute Calh gos ayehoh by weld 886 661 15.4.7 
Summer session 1961. .............. gee ey trate Stk Sle Steniahe 162 240 402 
1048 got 1949 

Less duplication of Summer Session Students 
iieither resular’session 1961-62... 2). 0... 2 ee ee ee oe BS 52 107 
Ner Torat—July 1961-June 1962 ......... APR 2 ate Neneh 993 849 184.2 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1961-62 


Doctor of Divinity 
Raymond Parker Jones Hubert Clunes Noble 
Doctor of Laws 
Arthur Stanton Adams Franklin David Murphy 
Edward William Carter Albert Billings Ruddock 
Dorothy Buffum Chandler James Carroll Sheppard 
Theodore August Distler Norman Hawkins Topping 
Thompson Webb 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1961-62 


Doctor of Philosophy 


Warren Pendleton Carrier 


Master of Arts 
Philip J. Allen, Jr. Graef Slater Crystal 
Robert Howard Billings Robert Russell Franck 
Robert Dale Carey Hope Jeter 
Lorayne Swartout Coombs Viola Marguerite Kietzman 


Rex Robert Waggoner, Jr. 
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Degrees 
Bachelor of Arts 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are 
conferred upon candidates who have achieved grade point averages of 3.90, 3.50 and 3.25, 
respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Occidental College and their 
upper division courses in their major subject and who also have achieved a grade of “B” 
in comprehensive examinations in the major field. Summa Cum Laude is indicated by +, 


Magna Cum Laude by ?, and Cum Laude by ?. 


George Edward Alcorn 
Robert Deane Allen 
Rosemary Allen 

James Edward Anhalt, Jr. 
Sharlyn Elizabeth Arnold 
Alan Bunce Ashby 

David Carl Ashcraft 
Donald Rogers Baker 
John Philip Baker 

Barry E. Ballow 

Richard James Barnet 
Richard Eugene Barnhart 
Linda Helen Baugh 

Julie Carol Beal 
Lawrence Wesley Beans 
Elizabeth Ann Belt 

Linda Marie Bergman 
3William Hastings Bergquist 
David William Berkus 
Kurt Roger Berry 
Richard Rush Beswick 
James Louden Bischoff 
Ronald David Boettcher 
Dorothy Ann Bogart 
Gordon Albert Boggs 
John Thomas Bolen 
3Robert Craig Bone 
Thomas John Bonetto, Jr. 
Stephanie Eads Bowser 
Roy Francis Brackett 
3T.inda Sue Bradbeer 
Jerome Phillip Breen, Jr. 
Leland Francis Breitbarth 
Phillip Robert Brobst 
Gene Rubel Brown 

J. Burton Brown 

John Cloide Brown, III 
Melvin Orval Brown 
Susan Brown 

Darrell Burdette 

2Donald Webster Burnap 
3Don Allen Campbell 
Patricia Anne Carmody 
Francis Joseph Castle, Jr. 
James Eugene Cerveny 
David Mark Chavez 

John Howard Cheney 
3Gregory Alan Cherry 


3Alice May Chew 
3Nancy Ann Christensen 
2Dennis Alan Clare 
Catherine Marie Cleland 
Robert Dean Converse 
Stephen Neville Cool 
David Albert Cooling 
Deanna Jean Corbin 
Patricia Jane Corcoran 
Gerald Raymond Cord 
3James Edward Cordes 
Philip C. Cotton 

James Ambrose Coughlin, Jr. 
Mary Kathleen Crane 
2Rudd Adams Crawford, Jr. 
3Carl Edward Culberson 
John Andrew Davison 
Diane Kay DeConnick 
Josie Elizabeth DeFalla 
Richard Erwin Denner 
Stephen Miles Denson 
3Diana Jane DeRyke 
Garry Marvin Dolbow 
John Anthony Dollard 
Jerry EK Downhower 
Richard Edward Drake 
Diana Patricia Dunn 
Marilyn Dianne Ecke 
Larry Dow Edwards 
Nancy Carol Edwards 
Richard L. Eidson 

James Frederick Ellfeldt 
Glen Frank Elliott 

Hugh Wilson Elliott 
Michael Duane Ely 
Heather McChesney Emge 
Sally Lou Evans 

George Raul Falcon 
Carlyn Kaye Fishel 
Kristine Moneva Fisher 
2Rae Susan Fitzsimons 
Carl Austin Flegal 
Helen Stay Frohman 
Diane Rose Froning 
Paul Lindley Furnas 
Samuel Theodore Furr 
Nelson Arthur Gary, Jr. 
Carolyn Elizabeth Giffen 


2Shannon Marie Gillespie 
Terry Vance Gilliam 

Don Frederick Gonella 
Stephen Gottschalk 
Harvey Tyler Grady 

Earl Kendall Graham, Jr. 
3Gary Marland Green 
Charles Louis Greer 

Jean Corbett Griffin 


Howard Charles Stanley Groth 


Karen Rose Hagen 

Nat Edward Hales, Jr. 
2Richard Ray Hallin 
Frederick John Hameetman 
Howard Hanson 

2Sally Baker Hardy 

Max Johnson Harris 
John Nichols Hartman 
3Helen Louise Hayler 
Charles Duane Hedy 
Edward John Helley 
Linda Gail Henders 
3Gary Howard Hess 
Judith Lorraine Hiatt 
Susan Rae Hildebrand 
Herbert L. Hill, Jr. 

John Stuart Hillyard 
Louise Wieland Hoffman 
Sylvia Jean Hoffman 
Jean Alice Hough 

Judith Ann Houk 
Gregory Michael Hughes 
Robert Eugene Huntington 
8Wayne Earl Huotari 
John R. Hurlock 

Leif Isaksen 

Judith Stafford Jacobson 
Rosemary Jo Jaynes 
Virginia Ann Jimenez 
Ann Elizabeth Johnson 
*Hilary David Jones 
Robert Terrell Jones 
Elena Maria Kahn 
Marcia Williams Kahn 
3Isamu Kawabori 

John Richard Kelsey 
Richard Douglas Kemp 
Linda Jean Kerr 

Kathryn Joyce Kesler 
John M. Kildebeck 
Katharine Maria Kleinke 
’Jane Brownsberger Klessig 
Kenneth Merrill Knight 
Alvin Jack Korobkin 


Degrees 


2Madeleine Ann Kroeze 
Joyce Ann Kruger 

Dale Mitchell Larson 
Eugene Stewart Larson 
Jacquelyn Inez Layng 
8Miriam Phyllis Maggiora Leitzen 
Roger William Lewis 
Karen Andrea Lindquist 
Susan Jean Lom 

Charles John Loven 
Richard Wayne Luesebrink 
Susan Lundahl 

3Karen Louise Lundquist 
Donald Glenn McAlister 
Douglas Kelly McBean 
Sarah Ann McFarlin 
Gary Neal McIntire 
Michael Karr McNeill 
3Dennis Shawn McQuown 
Marilyn Ora MacRae 
Phillip Zanglein Mahan 
George William Martin 
Richard Albert Martin 
Shirley Ann Martinelli 
Richard Mason, Jr. 
Charles Millard Matter 
Joan Lee Melhorn 

Robert Alexander Mendelson, Jr. 
Caroline Ireys Miller 
Louise Cornelia Miller 
Paula Diane Mills 
Thomas Robert Modafferi 
3Robyn Anne Moore 
Thomas Gerald Moore 
Richard Wayne Mora 

J. Michael Morgan 
3William Theodore Mougeot 
Kathleen Mullin 

John Phillip Myers 

Linda Irene Nelson 
3Tinda Jean Neschke 
Michael Louis Newman 
Brian Emerson Newnam 
Robert William Niebrugge 
Kingsley James Niven 
Patricia Anne Noe 

Donald Allen Norberg 
Michael Gordon Nott 
John Gary Nylander 
William Arthur Oates 
Aida Okamoto 

Serge Micheal Olenicoff 
Kathleen Elizabeth Osborn 
Mary Helen Otto 
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Degrees 


James Edward Ovard 

Noel Franklin Owen 
Mario Anthony Pancino, Jr. 
William E. Parrott 

Sally Ann Humphrey Parsons 
Desmond E. Peebles 

Kitty Irene Perry 

Barbara Joan Phillips 
John Ogden Pohlmann 
Carolyn Leslie Potter 
Dennis Michael Power 
Nancy Carol Preston 
Robert Lee Proctor 

3John Lowell Reeve 

Linda Ellen Regan 

James Morgan Reimers, Jr. 
Edith Patricia Rice 

?David Bryant Richards 
Richard Edwin Rightmyer 
’Sally Diane Robinson 
Gordon Franklin Rogers 
Joseph Marvin Romley 
Ronald Victor Rosequist 
William Thomas Rothwell, III 
Janet Bess Rovane 

Linda Susan Rowley 
3Daniel Rhodes Rule 
Patricia Jane Rumer 
Stewart McNelly Rupp 
Judith Ann Rusch 

Hubert Edwin Sanchez 
Edward Joseph Sardella 
Frank Otto Sarvari 

Linda Carol Savolaine 
Carl Burckly Schellenberg 
2Gretchen Lenore Schmidt 
2Judith Lois Schroeder 
Baltimore Scott 

Janet Ann Seaman 

David A. Servis 

3Ann Louise Severine 
Mary Greene Sharp 
Michael Chapin Sharp 
Gordon Ellison Shellberg, Jr. 
Jack Evvard Shemer 

Peter Sinclaire 

Peter Merritt Skaife 
Michael Davis Smith 
Carole Anne Snee 

‘Judith Anne Staiger 


Ted James Sten 

Mary Louise Stephens 
Ronald Harlan Stewart 
3Susan Beth Stivers 

Nancy Lee Garner Stringer 
2Dianne Louise Struck 
Sara Lou Sturdevant 

Paul Benton Sunde 

Diane Eileen Taylor 
Leighton Robert Taylor, Jr. 
2Judy Ann Telljohn 
Charleta Pearl Thomas 
Virginia Alice Thomas 
Denis William Thompson 
Lynne Blackmore Thompson 
Charles H. Tillotson 
Patricia Susan Troup 

C. Suzanne Tumblin 

Eldon Joel van Gorder 
Elizabeth Frances Van Law 
Anthony George Venegoni 
3Alfred Maxwell Venturini 
Paul Raymond Vorwerk 
Douglas Durand Waldron, Jr. 
Craig Phillip Walker 
Susan Jane Walker 
William H. Ward, Jr. 
Diane Adele Waterman 
George W. Watson 

Allan Seright Wattson 
Richard Boardman Webb 
3Julius Graves Wehrfritz. Jr. 
“William David Weir 
3Robert B. Welch 

Frederick B. Weld 

Nadine Ruth Westcott 

Leo George Whitaker 

John Frederick Whitsett 
John Grant Wilhite 

Helen Virginia Wilkes 
Thomas Frank Wilkinson 
Harold C. Williams 
Stephen Gregory Williams 
Anne Rhea Wilson, III 
Carol Beth Winston 
’Nancy Beth Wood 

Elsa Beatriz Yolas 

Roger Lewis Young 

Gary Allan Yukl 


Anne Irene Zinkhon 
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Degrees and Honors 
SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1961-62 


Honorary Degrees 
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HONORS AWARDED IN 1961-62 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are indi- 
cated in the list of Bachelors of Arts. 

During the year 1961-62 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa: 


Donald Webster Burnap Madeleine Ann Kroeze 
Dennis Alan Clare Karen Louise Lundquist 
Miriam Evelyn Craft Robyn Anne Moore 

Rudd Adams Crawford, Jr. Linda Jean Neschke 

Rae Susan Fitzsimons Sally Ann Humphrey Parsons 
Shannon Marie Gillespie John Lowell Reeve 
Richard Ray Hallin David Bryant Richards 
Sally Baker Hardy Gretchen Lenore Schmidt 
Helen Louise Hayler Judith Lois Schroeder 
Gary Howard Hess Dianne Louise Struck 
Wayne Earl Huotari Judy Ann Telljohn 
Hilary David Jones William David Weir 


The following students qualified for College Honors at graduation under the program 
described on pages 85-86: 


Rosemary Allen Alvin Jack Korobkin 

Dennis Alan Clare Madeleine Ann Kroeze 

Rudd Adams Crawford, Jr. Sally Ann Humphrey Parsons 

Carl Edward Culberson Nancy Carol Preston 

Diana Jane DeRyke Daniel Rhodes Rule 

Stephen Gottschalk Gretchen Lenore Schmidt 

Harvey Tyler Grady Judith Lois Schroeder 

Richard Ray Hallin / Eldon Joel van Gorder 

Helen Louise Hayler William David Weir 

Departmental Honors were conferred upon the following at graduation: 

In Biology: Robert Craig Bone In Political Science: Alvin Jack Korobkin 
=e a Al anaes In Psychology: Susan Rae Hildebrand 
Julius Graves Wehrfritz, Jr. Judy Ann Telljohn 

In Chemistry: William David Weir Charleta Pearl Thomas 

4 , : Nancy Beth Wood 
In English: Judith Lois Schroeder 
; i In Speech-Drama; Linda Sue Bradbeer 
In History: Stephen Gottschalk Stewart McNelly Rupp 


In Physics: Leif Isaksen 
Hilary David Jones 
Thomas Gerald Moore 
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mow TO GET TO OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


By Automobile. From Los Angeles, take the Pasadena Freeway north to the Bakersfield 
turnoff, then take the Golden State Freeway north to the Glendale Freeway. Follow the 
Glendale Freeway to its terminus at Fletcher Drive. Continue on Fletcher Drive two 
blocks to its merger with Eagle Rock Boulevard. Take Eagle Rock Boulevard north to the 
intersection of York Boulevard. Turn right on York Boulevard and then immediately turn 


left into Alumni Avenue. Alumni Avenue terminates at the main gate of the campus. 


By Bus. Metropolitan Transit Authority motor coaches, Take either the York Boulevard 
“6” coach or the Eagle Rock “7” coach northbound, on Broadway in downtown Los An- 
geles. Ride to Armadale Avenue on the “6” line, or to Avenue 4g on the “7” line. 

From Glendale, eastbound coaches, Line 81, connect with the “7” coach in Eagle Rock, 


as do westbound coaches of the same line from Pasadena. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 4.1, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the officers named below: 


Admission of students. . . . . . . . .  . Director of Admissions 
Alumni Affairs. . . . . . . . .  .Dzirector of Alumni Relations 
Business Affairs . . . . 1. . '. 2. 4 3) 3 
Catalogues and bulletins. . . . . . . . «Secretary of the Faculty 
Public events and lectures. . . . . . .  . Director of Thorne Hall 
Scholarships, employment and student aid. . . Director of Student Aid 
Student affairs. . . . . . . . 2)... « «een 
Summer Session. . . . . . . . . . Director of Summer Session 
Transcripts of Records, etc... . . . . . . | |) 
Veterans’ affairs. . . . .... . . 2 |<. |) gg 
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A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many purposes, but one of its most important 
functions 1s to give to prospective students and their parents information which 
will be helpful in choosing a college. A review of the Table of Contents on 
pages 6 and 7 will help you to locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to questions which you may have 
in mind, please feel free to write to officers of the college as indicated in- 
side the front cover of this bulletin. You are most cordially invited to visit the 
Occidental College campus whenever it may be convenient for you to do so. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 1963-64 


FALL TERM 

September 22, Sunday, through September 25, Wednesday: Orientation Period 
September 25, Wednesday: Registration 
September 26, Thursday: Classes begin 
October 2, Wednesday: Formal Convocation and Academic Procession 
November 28, Thursday: Thanksgiving Holiday 
December 6, Friday: Classes end 
December 9, Monday, through December 13, Friday: Final Examinations 
December 14, Saturday, through January 5, 1964, Sunday: Christmas 

Vacation 


WINTER TERM 


January 6, Monday: Registration 

January 7, Tuesday, Classes begin 

January 8, Wednesday: Formal Convocation and Academic Procession 
March 13, Friday: Classes end 

March 14, Saturday, and March 16, Monday: Comprehensive Examinations 
March 16, Monday, through March 20, Friday: Final Examinations 

March 21, Saturday, through March 29, Sunday: Spring Vacation 


SPRING TERM 


March 30, Monday: Registration 

March 31, Tuesday: Classes begin 

April 1, Wednesday: Formal Convocation and Academic Procession 

June 4, Thursday: Classes end 

June 5, Friday, and June 6, Saturday: Comprehensive Examinations 

June 5, Friday; 6, Saturday; 8, Monday; and 9, Tuesday: Final Examinations 
June 14, Sunday: Commencement 


SUMMER TERM 1964 


June 22, Monday: Registration 

June 23, Tuesday: Classes begin 

July 24, Friday: End of First Five-week Term 

July 27, Monday: Classes begin for Second Five-Week Term 
August 28, Friday: End of Long Term and Second Five-week Term 
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OBJECTIVES 


Iv Is THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of Occidental College to provide an educational 
environment in the best tradition of the liberal arts and sciences. The pro- 
gram is designed to develop in its students mastery of a chosen field of study, 
an understanding and appreciation of our intellectual, cultural, and spiritual 
heritage, and the capacity to make sound judgments and intelligent com- 
mitments arrived at rationally and reinforced by a value system which 
emphasizes individual responsibility, moral and ethical mtegrity, and Chris- 
tian concern. Such an education, in the opinion of those at Occidental, produces 
young men and women of competence and conscience, of independence and 
imagination, possessing both the capability and the desire for service and lead- 
ership which will render their lives productive and beneficial to their profes- 
sions, their communities, and to their nation. 

Here at Occidental the growth of the individual student is a matter of pri- 
mary concern, and this growth is multi-dimensional: intellectual, moral, 
physical, social, and religious. Such growth is fostered not only by the curricu- 
lum but by the many opportunities for personal development in the residential 
life of the college and in various student activities. In both of these areas wide 
responsibility is placed in the hands of the students themselves. By merging 
these various aspects of academic life into a meaningful whole, Occidental thus 
embraces a philosophy of total education. 

At this college there is an emphasis on self-education which is based on the 
recognition that no higher education is terminal, but is rather a process by 
which the student learns how to conduct and continue his own education for 
the rest of his life. Students at Occidental are expected and encouraged to 
assume a significant degree of responsibility for their own education. To this 
end, the concept of the teacher-student partnership in the educational process 
is stressed. Student passivity and excessive dependence upon instructors are 
discouraged. The emphasis is on initiative, creativity of imagination, and in- 
dependence of mind. The curriculum offers numerous opportunities for stu- 
dent and teacher to engage in joint explorations within the various disciplines 
in a spirit of freedom and mutual respect. 
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Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the college moved in 
1914, to its present campus of more than one hundred acres. This property 
originally was a part of the great San Rafael Rancho and the spirit of friend- 
liness and hospitality which pervades the campus maintains the tradition of 
early California days. The area is now a residential section, free from down- 
town noise and confusion. However, Occidental faculty and students enjoy 
the advantages of life in a large metropolitan center: proximity to famous 
libraries, museums, observatories, concert halls and technical, industrial and 
commercial centers. The college is located in a region of great influence in 
modern culture, industry and civilization. 

Occidental’s academic standards have long been recognized. In 1918 it was 
placed on the accredited list of the Association of American Universities. It is 
on the accredited list of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges. Its 
women graduates are accepted into membership in the American Association 
of University Women. The Delta Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, the fourth of the 
eight chapters to be organized in California, was established at Occidental in 
1926. The college is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. 

By authority of the California State Department of Education, Occidental 
College has the right of recommending candidates for elementary and second- 
ary teachers’ certificates. 

In 1962 Occidental was informed of a conditional challenge grant of 
$2,500,000 from the Ford Foundation under its Special Program in Education 
subject to the raising of $7,500,000 within three years. Occidental College is 
the first liberal arts college in California to receive such a grant. 

Some of the nation’s most distinguished awards for graduate study are 
received by Occidental graduates. These have included seven Rhodes Scholar- 
ships, with three of them and twenty-two Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ships in the last four years. A considerable number of institutional fellowships 
and assistantships for graduate study are awarded each year to graduating 
‘seniors. 

Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and laymen 
and maintains the tradition and spirit of a nonsectarian Christian institution 
as called for in its charter, Although since 1910 completely independent, the 
college enjoys a cordial relationship with the church, and reports annually to 
the Board of Christian Education of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. Also, at the request of the college, a committee of visitation is appointed 
annually by the Synod of California. The college acknowledges its gratitude 
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to the church for aid rendered and recognition as a college of Christian ideals 
and service accorded by the United Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 

A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and support of 
many persons, corporations, foundations, church organizations and voluntary 
organizations. This variety of support yields strength, independence and 
freedom. 

The following list of presidents of Occidental College is presented in recogni- 
tion of their leadership in unifying the forces which have contributed to 
Occidental its strength and support. 


Rev. SAMUEL H: WELLER, A.M., D.D. 2.0.0. Ue. 1887-1891 
J. MELvu.LE MCPHERRON, A.M. «4, 4:5) 4:5 <5 «0 3 1 1891-1894, 
Rev. EvBert N. CoNbIT, A.M: 2.20.09 2 a 1894-1896 
Rev. JAMES W. PARKHILG;A.M., D:D. [2 3... ine ss ee ee 1896-1897 
Rev. Guy W, WADSWORTH, D:D} » 0s «06 4 - fon «eho 1897-1905 
Rev. WILLIAM STEwarRT YOUNG, D.D. (Acting President)...... 1905-1906 
JOHN: Wiis BAER; LLD,, LITT.D, Oo oe oe 1906-1916 
Tuomas Grecory Burt, PH.D., (Acting President) .......... 1916-1917 
Rev. Sinas EVANS; D:D. LAD 6 0 ' 1917-1920 
THomas Grecory Burt, pu.D. (Acting President) ........... 1920-1921 
Rev., REMsSEN BirD, B.D.,.D.D., LL.D.,,L.H.D..,¢4, 11/558 pe 1921-1946 
RoBERT G. CLELAND, PH.D., LL.D., LITT.D., L.H.D. 
(Acting President) First Semester... 1). (00h eee 1927-1928 
Artuur G. Coons, PH.D. (Acting President). . 7. 7. eee 1945-1946 
ArtTHuR G..CooNs,.M.A., PH.D., LL.D. §G.D., L.H.D. . . «3 1946- 


For a complete history of the college, see Andrew EF Rolle, Occidental Col- 
lege: The First Seventy-Five Years (1962). 
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THE CAMPUS 
<element anal tie See Mell Tid dl 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and midway 
between Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus lies on the slope of a low 
range of hills and the location of buildings and the landscaping have been 
planned to take full advantage of this hillside situation. The present plant in- 
cludes twenty-seven major buildings and several other structures (see pages 
22-23). 


Tuer CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a comprehensive 
plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and the college 
architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 

JouNson Hatt is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the college. In Johnson Hall 
are located the administrative offices and approximately thirty faculty offices 
and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English type, known as 
Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 

Fow.er Hatt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 

dena by his daughter and granddaughter, provides classrooms, laboratories and 
offices for several departments, including Geology and Physics. Erected 1914. 
A subcritical reactor and associated measuring equipment installed in this 
building under a grant from the Atomic Energy Commission in 1959 provides 
exceptional facilities for the study of all aspects of nuclear physics at the 
undergraduate level. The Frank J. Smiley Geological Collection is located in 
Fowler Hall. Originally also in this building, the Calvin O. Esterly Memorial 
Collection of Natural Science was transferred in 1960 to Norris Hall. 

THe Mary Norton Ciapp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides conference rooms, a 
seminar room, and a graduate students’ reading room. Erected 1924. During 
the year 1954-55 gifts from the Clapp family made it possible to double the size 
of the Library by the addition of wings on the east and west sides. These ad- 
ditions provide a browsing room, reading rooms and additional stack space. 
A Fine Book room has been equipped and furnished through gifts from the 
Carl F Braun family as a memorial to Carl F Braun. 

Tue Wituts H. Boorn Music-Speecu CENTER consists of a one-story 
building, with practice rooms and the Helen and Remsen Bird Studio, and 
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a two-level structure providing departmental offices, the Douglas Wright, Jr., 
Memorial Room (for choral music) with Kilgen organ, the Dorothy Buffum 
Chandler Instrumental Rehearsal and Music Classroom, playmill, teaching 
studios, music library and listening booths, practice and seminar rooms. Both 
structures are the gifts of many alumni and friends of the college. Original 
structure erected 1929; two-level structure, 1960. 

BELLE WiLBer THorNeE Hatt, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, seat- 
ing one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and rehearsal 
rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the Music and 
Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. | 

Tue Rosert T. Moore Lazporatory or Zoouocy is the gift of Dr. Robert 
T. Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, Maine, as 
Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building contains the Robert 
T. Moore Collection of sixty-five thousand specimens of birds and mammals 
and has classrcom and research facilities. Erected 1951. 

Tue Arr BuiLpine, south of the Library, makes available three studios, one 
classroom, a work room and office space for the Art Department. Erected 1955. 

THe KenNeETH T Norris Hau oF SCIENCE, containing THE EarLe M. 
JorGENSEN LaxporatorieEs in Biology and Chemistry, and the SamueE B. 
MosHeEr ScreNce Lecrure HAtts, recognizes the vision and the generosity 
of these members of the Board of Trustees and their wives and the generosity of 
the Carl F Braun Trust. This building includes an auditorium seating 225, two 
lecture rooms, laboratories and offices for the departments of Biology and 
Chemistry. Erected 1960. 

Tue Hiuusiwe THeatre. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade Orr, 
Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and cther friends of the college. In the main it is Greek in 
design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit approached by a 
stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approximately five thou- 
sand, and is noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic proper- 
ties. Hrected 1925. 

Tue Rospert FREEMAN CoLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
life of the campus. It includes dining rooms, a soda fountain and lounges, one 
of which has been named in memory of Mrs. Julia A. Pipal, for many years 
Director of Residence and Social Activities. This building also contains student 
body offices, the Bookstore, the College Post Office, the office of the Purchasimg 
Agent, the Plant Offices and the central heating plant. Erected 1928; addition 
completed 1956. In 1953 and 1954, certain improvements of the private dining 
room and the reception lounge were made possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl F Braun and the C. F Braun Co. 
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HELEN G. Emmons Memoriat is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory of 
his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor illness. 
Erected 1936. 

THe Epwarp Hayes Morse Memoria Opservatory is the eift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 15-inch reflecting telescope 
of the Newtonian type with electric driving mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain 
reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, and a solar telescope with motor-driven 
ceolostat complete the Morse collection of astronomical instruments. Erected 
in 1944. 

Tue Facuury Crus occupies a building erected in 1922 as the President’s 
House. Through the generosity of the Carl F Braun Trust this building was re- 
modeled and refurnished in 1957 for its present use. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


James Swan Hatt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute to 
her husband. At the present time, it accommodates sixteen men. The north and 
center sections have been converted to use for offices and seminar rooms. 
Erected 1914. 

Hersert G. Wytie Hatt, a men’s residence named in honor of a generous 
patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a building which 

provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 

STEWART-CLELAND Hat, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton and 
Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the college for a long period of years; 
and Robert Glass Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., historian, author, 
Professor of History, former Dean of the Faculty and Vice-President and mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees; his father, the Reverend Robert W. Cleland; his 
mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother, T: Horace Cleland, ’03; and his wife, 
Muriel Stewart Cleland. This modern building houses 134 freshmen, a head 
resident and ten senior proctors. Erected 1953. 

BeLL-YouNnc HA tt, a men’s residence named in memory of two families of 
great significance in the life of the college, recognizes especially Mr. James G. 
Bell, a founder; Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, onetime president of the Board of Trus- 
tees and great benefactor; and Dr. and Mrs. William Stewart Young, Dr. 
Young having been a founder and for fifty years the secretary of the Board 
of ‘Trustees. This building honors also the members of these two families, It 
accommodates 107 men. Erected 1956. 

Braun Hatt, a men’s residence, is named in memory of Carl F Braun, a 
generous benefactor of the college. This hall, fully air-conditioned, accommo- 
dates 110. Erected 1962. 

PauLey Hat, a men’s residence, is named in memory of Elbert L. and 
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Ellen E. Pauley, in recognition of the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. Pauley. 
This hall accommodates 107. Erected 1959. 

BertHa Harton Orr Hatt, the first unit of the group of residences for 
women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This hal 
offers living quarters to sixty-five women. Erected 1925. 

Grace CARTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for women, was 
built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made possible 
in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvi Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, Professor 
Erdman, and friends, and in part by college funds, Erdman Hall accommodates 
seventy women. Erected 1927. 

Haines Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary On 
Haines, his wife, is the third of the residences for women. Erected in 1940 t 
accommodate seventy-five students, this building was enlarged to provide spac 
for thirty-two additional women in 1954. 

ANNA CLuTE Newcoms Hatt, a residence for 137 women students, 1 
named in recognition of Mrs. James G. Newcomb, trustee and benefactor, 
had great interest in the welfare of the women students and rendered 1 mar 
services to the college. Erected 1956. 

CuiLcotr HALL, a women’s residence, is named in honor of Mr. and 
E. R. Chilcott and the Chilcott family, benefactors of the college. This h 
integrated with Orr Hall and accommodates eighty-four. Erected 1959. 


GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


THE ALUMNI GyMNasIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south | 
Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the Departmel 
of Physical Education. It was constructed from gifts by Alumni and Associat 
students. Erected 1926. 
Tue E. S. Fretp Memoria BuILpInG and the TayLor Swimmine Por 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker roon 
and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool was the ot of Mr. a 
Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and. th 
Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustes 
Erected 1930. i 
THE WoMEN’s Gymnasium. Erected 1922. ) 
Tue W. C. Patrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in hone é 
a friend and former trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadi m | 
a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football fi 
track, and other facilities for physical education and outdoor sports. Erec 
1916. 
Tue W. W. AnpeERSON BASEBALL FIELp is located to the north and 3 
Stewart-Cleland Hall. 
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The Willis H. Booth Music-Speech Center is the focal point of the 
performing arts at Occidental. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury (left), 
the Most Reverend and Right Honorable 
Arthur Michael Ramsey, leaves Thorne 
Hall with President Arthur G. Coons 
following a special convocation. 


Occidental students have opportunities 


for informal contact with outstanding 
visitors. Dr. James Robinson, Presbyte- 
rian minister, director of Crossroads 
Africa, and vice chairman of the Peace 
Corps, discusses the Crossroads program. 


The Braun Memorial Fine Book Room in the Library has many notable books, 
including first editions of Robinson Jeffers’ poetry, and outstanding volumes in 
the fields of art, history, travel and literature. 


Physics professor Dr. A. M. Hudson demonstrates wave motion through the 
use of large soap films on a wire frame. 
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Personal encounter between the profe Sculpture is a popular medium for 
sor and the student is an essential ele- Occidental College art students. 
ment in Occidental’s educational philos- 

hy, Dr. Stephen Tillett helps student 


with a problem in plant anatomy. 


A philosophy class meets outside on a warm fall afternoon. 
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1. Johnson Hall of Letiers 
2. Fowler Hall of Science 


__ 8.NorrisHallofScience —_—C 


Jorgensen Laboratories Ss 
Mosher Science Lecture Halls. 
S.A Building 3 
6. Swan Hall 
_ 7, Freeman Union 
_ 8. Thorne Hall 


4.Mary Norton Clapp Library 


10. Alumni Gymnasium 
Taylor Swimming Pool __ 
li.jennis Courts 
12, Women’s Gymnasium _ 
13. Emmons Memorial Health Center 
14, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
15. Wiley Residence Hall for Men 
16. Stewart-Cleland Residence Hall for Men 


17, Bell-Young Residence Hall for Men 


18. Pauley Residence Hall for Men 
___ 19. Spencer Baseball Field House _ 
20. Braun Residence Hal! for Men 


21. Haines Residence Hall for Women 
22. Orr Residence Hall for Women 


23. Chilcott Residence Hal’ for Women 


24, Erdman Residence Hali for Women 


__ 25. Newcomb Residence Hall for Women 
i  —rr—“‘i‘_“_—S—<“—<—<—<—<C<CCCCOC ry Cl =~” . . 
9. Willis H, Booth Music-Speech Center _ 


27. Maintenance Building 
28. AFROTC Building 


29, Patterson Stadium and Athletic Field : 
30. Bell Field 


41, Home of the Dean of Student: 
32. Home of the Dean of the Faculty 


_ 33. Home of the Presiden’ 


34. Hillside Theatre 
35. Anderson Baseball Field 


| 
Ten residence halls make it possible for eighty percent of Occidental’s students 
to participate fully in campus life. Chilcott Hall is the newest hall for women. 


Occidental’s program of intramural and intercollegiate sports 
_ is designed to supplement the academic program. 


Uhe Occidental College Library contains more than 168,000 volumes and many 
special collections which are available for independent study 
and honors research. The stacks are open to all students. 


Braun Hall for men, completed in the fall of 1962, is fully air-conditioned. 


The lounge in Braun Hall is a popular spot for reading the 
morning paper or relaxing between classes. 


The Hillside Theatre is used for convocations, cultural performances, 
and commencement exercises. 


— 


Among the 27 major buildings on campus are Johnson and Fowler 


Halls (left), and the Mary Norton Clapp Library (far corner ). 


ert Freeman College Union. 


THE CAMPUS 


THE Pau SPENCER BasEBaLy FieLp House, a gift of Paul Spencer, ’28, 
is located on Anderson Field to house Varsity, Freshman and visiting baseball 
teams. Erected 1958. 

There are six TENNIs Courts on the campus, three of which are the gift 
of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 to 1945, and 
one the gift of A. C. Way. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


Tue PresipENt’s House, located above the women’s residence quadrangle and 
adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey style of archi- 
tecture. Erected 1932. 

Two other campus residences are available for administrative officers, one, 
of the California Monterey style of architecture, occupying a hillside location 
adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, erected 1932; and one of contemporary style 
of architecture, occupying a site opposite the President’s House, erected 1951. 


GENERAL 


| Gates. Three of the six entrances to the campus are marked by ornamental 
gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue— William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. ‘Thompson. 


| 
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ACADEMIC POLICIES 


The academic year at Occidental College consists of three eleven-week term: 
each including one week of final examination. A student may register eac 
term for a maximum of three courses, plus fractional courses not to exceed th 
equivalent of one-third course. Except in the last term of the senior year, per 
mission to register for less than three courses in any term will be granted onl 
in exceptional cases through formal petition presented to the Registrar an 
approved by appropriate officers of the college. 


REGISTRATION 


During the spring term, current students who wish to return for the followin 
year are preregistered for the entire academic year (three terms). Photostati 
copies of previous records are issued to them at that time, Students previousl 
in attendance at Occidental who are not preregistered complete all details ¢ 
registration on the official registration day at the beginning of the term. Fresh 
men are preregistered by mail during the summer. New students with ad 
vanced standing (sophomores or higher) are not preregistered but receive 0) 
registration day statements evaluating their transferred credit in terms ¢ 
Occidental’s degree requirements and then complete their programs. 

A registration day is designated at the beginning of each term for fine 
registration by returning students and new students. Upon completion of prc 
cedures as outlined in registration materials the student’s final registration 1 
approved by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then given 
certificate of registration showing the courses for which he is enrolled. A fe 
of one dollar per day is charged for failure to complete preregistration and finé 
registration on the dates announced each year. Any student who fails to com 
plete his registration and secure the final approval of the Registrar is not prof 
erly enrolled and may be denied all credit for the semester’s work. 


STUDY LISTS 


Each student is assigned to an academic adviser on the basis of his expresse' 
interests. All courses for which the student wishes to register for credit mus 
be listed on his official registration and his program must be approved in writin; 
by his academic adviser. No student will be allowed to attend classes or to pat 
ticipate in college activities except as authorized by his certificate of registratio) 
and officially approved study-list. 
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Students interested in obtaining a teacher’s credential must consult the chair- 

man of the Department of Education before beginning the work of the junior 
ear. 

; Preregistered students are given an opportunity on the official registration 
Jay at the beginning of each term to make changes in their programs without 
fee before presenting them for final approval. After registration day, official 
changes in study lists may be made only through formal petitions approved by 
the student’s academic adviser, by the instructors whose courses are involved, 
and by the Registrar. One week is the limit for adding or dropping courses. 
A fee of three dollars is charged for each program change. This fee may be 
waived by the Registrar for new students in their first term at Occidental. The 
fee will be waived also for changes initiated by the college. A grade of Failure 
is recorded for any course dropped after one full week of classes unless excep- 
tion is approved by the Dean of the Faculty on the basis of illness or other 
unavoidable cause. 


AUDITORS 


Any regularly registered student may audit a course without fee, subject to 
permission of the instructor. Students not registered for credit may attend 
courses as auditors subject to formal permission through forms obtainable at 
the Office of the Registrar and payment of auditors’ fees as indicated on page 
139. An auditor may not participate actively in course work or take final exami- 
nations and therefore does not receive any credit. No entry is made on the 
student’s permanent record concerning audited courses. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each term and are 
required of all students. At the discretion of the major department this require- 
ment may be waived in major department courses in the term in which the 
student takes his comprehensive examination. Failure to take or to pass any 
final or other course examinations will result in such deficiencies as instructors 
may impose. A fee of three dollars is charged for an examination given at an 
irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is indi- 
cated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; 
F, failure. A grade of Incomplete (inc.) may be used for an undergraduate and 
Deferred (def.) for a graduate under conditions as outlined below. In case of 
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formal withdrawal before the end of a term, a grade of W is recorded to indicate 
that work in a course at the time of withdrawal was passing; WF indicates that 
the work was failing. 

An Incomplete (inc.) indicates that although the work completed is of pass- 
ing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of illness or 
for some other reason over which the student has no control. This grade may 
be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the Dean of the Faculty, and 
may be removed in such manner as the instructor indicates. If not removed 
within one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred, an Incomplete 
becomes a Failure. 

Subject to approval by the Chairman of the Graduate Committee, a graduate 
student’s grade may be Deferred (def.) by the instructor who specifies the time 
limit within which the work of the course is to be completed, this limit not to 
exceed one year except in the case of M.A. Thesis. If not removed within the 
specified time limit, a Deferred grade becomes a Failure. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each term written state- 
ments of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Deferred grades and Failures. In 
the case of an Incomplete or a Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work 
necessary to attain a final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attammment of the 
student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course according 
to the following scale: 4. grade points for each course of A grade, 3 grade points 
for each course of B grade, 2 grade points for each course of C grade, 1 grade 
point for each course of D grade, no grade points for each course graded FE 
No grade points are assigned for courses completed by examination. 

A student’s grade point average is determined by dividing the total number 
of grade points which he receives at the end of a term by the number 
of courses for which he is registered in that term. Fractional courses are not 
considered in the computation of the total grade point average until the equiva- 
lent of a term course has been accumulated and credited toward the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 

An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in the calcula- 
tion of the grade point average. When a final grade is recorded, however, the 
student’s record is changed to show the resultant grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


As indicated above, a grade point average of 2.00 (C grade average) represents 
grade points which total twice the number of courses undertaken each term. A 
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minimum grade point average of 2.00 in all work undertaken at Occidental is 
required for graduation. 

At the close of each academic year the status of every student whose total 
record falls below C average (2.00) is reviewed by the Committee on Student 
Conduct and Scholarship in conference with the student’s academic adviser. 
Students may be placed on probation or suspended for low grades at the end of 
the first or second terms, as well as at the close of the academic year, if in the 
judgment of the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship their cumula- 
tive record indicates inability to meet graduation requirements. 

A student who has been suspended shall be ineligible to reregister at Oc- 
cidental College within one full calendar year after the date of his suspension. 
No credit will be allowed toward a degree from Occidental for work done else- 
where while under suspension. 

To apply for reinstatement after his year of suspension, a student shall file 
with the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship a written petition 
indicating his activities since the date of his suspension, his proposed program 
for the term after reinstatement, and his proposed plan for removing his grade 
point deficiencies. This petition shall be filed not later than thirty days prior to 
the term in which the student wishes to reregister. An individual. written 
agreement concerning terms of readmission shall be made between each 
reinstated student and the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 

Standards of scholarship in major departments are stated under the rules 

governing distribution of work. (See page 38.) 
_ Reports on students in scholastic difficulty are filed at midterm. Only the 
final grades at the end of each term are permanently recorded. All actions by 
the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship also become a part of the 
student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the college expects regular attendance of students at classes and 
at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of college life 
and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity for contact with the 
student body by student representatives, faculty and administration, and make 
possible the achievement of a sense of unity meitin the college group as a whole. 
Specific rules governing assembly attendance and outlining the penalties im- 
posed for absences are issued each year by the Dean of Students. 


LEAVE OF ABSCENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


A student who wishes to withdraw from college may be granted a leave of 
absence or honorable dismissal provided signatures on the official withdrawal 
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slip furnished by the Registrar indicate that he is in good standing in all of his 
courses and has met all of his financial obligations. If a student is not doing 
passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is entered on 
his permanent record for that course. Anyone who discontinues his work with- 
out official permission receives Failures for all courses in which he was reg- 
istered at the time of withdrawing, loses his privileges of reregistration and 
forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. A student who wishes to return to 
Occidental after an absence must file an application for readmission through 
the office of the Registrar. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: FRESH- 
MAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as outlined on pages’ 
132-135. SOPHOMORE: The satisfactory completion of nine courses, or equiva- 
lent. suNior: The satisfactory completion of eighteen courses, or equivalent. 
SENIOR: The satisfactory completion of twenty-seven courses, or equivalent. 


SUMMER STUDY AT OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


In general, work taken elsewhere during the summer will not be given course 
credit toward a degree from Occidental College. Certain exceptions may be ap- 
proved by the Dean of the Faculty if the proposed work is essential to the stu- 
dent’s program provided formal petition for such consideration includes recom- 
mendation by the student’s academic adviser and by the chairman of the de- 
partment giving similar work at Occidental. It is also possible through such | 
petitions to have summer study elsewhere accepted without credit to fulfill 
prerequisites or general college requirements. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally extends 
through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Em- 
phasis during the first two years of the student’s program is on the required 
courses designed to provide the foundation of a liberal education. The work of 
the last two years is devoted to study in one or more areas of concentration. 

Effective in the fall of 1963 the curriculum is organized under a Three 
Course-Three Term program, which was adopted to permit greater depth of 
study. Each student may take not more than three courses per term, plus certain 
fractional courses for a total not to exceed three and one-third courses in any 
term. Students registered prior to 1963 will be expected to meet requirements 
announced in the catalogue for the year in which they entered Occidental. 
Full provision will be made for smooth phasing in of the new program without 
penalty to students in progress. 

Unless modified in individual cases by administrative action, the following 
requirements must be fulfilled by all students entering Occidental College for 
the first time in September, 1963 and thereafter, in order to qualify for formal 
recommendation by the faculty for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of a minimum of thirty-five courses, A maximum of 
thirty-six courses may be allowed. Both minimum and maximum are exclusive 
of required physical education. (See footnote concerning fractional courses. ) 


2. The completion of general course requirements as follows: 


A. History of Civilization—a six-course sequence, to be taken during the 
freshman and sophomore years. 


B. Freshman English—one course, to be taken during the freshman year. 


C. A Foreign Language—The requirement may be met by an examina- 
tion of competence or by completion of four term courses, whichever 
comes first. 


Nore: Certain courses may be listed as fractional courses, evaluated as one-sixth course per term. Six 
fractional courses taken within a single department or in related fields may count as a full course. Not 
more than two such courses may be taken in any one term. Of the thirty-six courses allowed for gradua- 
tion, not more than two courses shall be composed of the accumulation of fractional courses. 
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D. Natural Science—three courses. Non-science majors may meet this 
requirement through Combined Science 1, 2, and 3, to be taken in the 
sophomore year. 


E. Biblical Literature—one course, to be taken in the freshman or sopho- 
more year except in the case of those whose major requirements make 
necessary postponement to the junior year. 


F Physical Education—accumulated credit of one course made up of one 
basic skill or activity each term during the freshman and sophomore years 
and evaluated as one-sixth course per term. The Physical Education De- 
partment may establish standards of proficiency to determine the skill or 
activity course for which the student is best qualified. 


3. The completion of American History, United States Constitution and 
California state and local government as required by Act of the California State 
Legislature. American History may be met by History of Civilization 4, or 5, 
or by History 103 or 104. The United States Constitution may be met by an 
examination given as part of History of Civilization 3, or by History 101, or by 
Political Science 1 or 152. The requirement in California state and loca! goy- 
ernment may be met by examination given as part of History of Civilization 4, 
or by Political Science 1 or 152. 

4. The completion of a major of not less than eight nor more than twellfe 
courses in a department. A student graduating with thirty-six instead of thirty- 
five courses may take thirteen courses in the major. (For additional information 
concerning major concentration, see page 37.) 

5. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive examina- 
tion in the major subject or area of concentration in either of the last two terms. 
of the candidate’s senior year. | 

6. The completion of at least four courses, other than general college require- 
ments, in fields related to the major. These shall be in not more than two 
departments. 

7. Attendance at Occidental College during the final year prior to comple- 
tion of degree requirements, with a minimum of eight coures for the year’s 
work. A student who transfers from another institution and is granted senior 
standing must complete a full year’s work of nine courses at Occidental College. 

8. The attamment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all courses 
undertaken at Occidental College and for the student’s entire course. 

g. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the comprehensive 
examination and work in course in the final term, at least six weeks prior to 
graduation. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at the June Commencement upon 
all candidates who have satisfied degree requirements at any time since the 
last Commencement. 
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HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Graduation Honors of Summa cum Laude, Magna cum Laude and cum Laude 


are conferred upon candidates who have achieved grade point averages of 3.90, 
3.50 and 3.25 respectively, for their entire college course, their work at Oc- 
cidental College and their courses in their major subject and who also have 
achieved a “B” or better in comprehensive examinations in the major field. 
Information concerning College Honors and Departmental Honors will be 


found on pages 52-53. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select one or 
‘more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate. Thereafter his pro- 


gram will be supervised by the chairman of his chosen major department. 


Students in the Honors Programs will be advised also by special Honors 
Counselors. 


A list of undergraduate majors, including options where choice of more 
than one emphasis is offered within a department, is given below. Detailed 


information may be found under departmental announcements as indicated 
| by page references. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJors: Page Ref. 
‘Combined Plan Program in Liberal Arts and Engineering: 
| Migsical Sequence y-110) 2 OMS Da Lele Oe 5A. 
BeemicabSequence yer bil. adalai ie. oo ee es en Fe 
ER eTsCaty A airs yo. EE FOO IOP LOU 56 
DEPARTMENTAL MaJors: 
Art: 
EC ARE irburstiine: i0ik remit nates te. zy Aan FE el )gd shears! ae eae 61 
RAD Vou cor th sl Wicur be, -opt Maory dads aver bi ea erties» yer hE 61 
PR 9124 bjs as ieee Mpenbyrrvthasepadeabtliich treads cat tee 64. 
MC diel iabic .fatewh | oe Amare Hs ny MWA RE. Kale ek 67 
A. 6 ibs ride Hcy sarte FR url Kosh. Sega Ke Mid oe IRS BE OS 72 
ts NEI iristraliOMive.s: si Kersh Y SCR ae RS as ne 72 
MEEPS ie ke ee ol ie + ORES Heb noe 79 
Comparative Literature .......... 6.0. e beeen eee 79 
Foreign Languages: Group Major ..........-- +06 eee cree eee eee: 84. 
RNC ele dirmlvcotins <x 4.3 ch alle coe se ds Le ied tee us eins 's 84. 
MTA Me wher! Siracl ncn ie: barebtuki its reic’s, Ye ORV ORL ES 84. 
A ees eye srnteie nd wudva tl sichobrs ltpac ae wate ietayd alba bo dedaneetacasianenig 84. 
sta Nich oct Sh rtp sea a LOMA He leptin Mala ely WH Mataleas HAIN 89 
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Page Ref 
History.y) {fs 2 vis) 2 ores eee EY bee ls ee a Q1 
Mathemiatiess), &. die od ose Ses) odrh ceed «dee ot or 97 
US ne ere 99 


Emphasis may be directed toward Composition or Performance 
(Recital, Choral Conducting or Orchestral Conducting). 


Philosophy...) .:4.p4psreeiw ddan sean -aealln ) aie 105 

Religion 6.6... ee ec ce eee ee ee oe ee rr 105 
Physical Education: . 20°). 0.04... 0220++ e+ 4: es 109 
Physics’... ee en eee ne as te aes 4 oe rr 116 
Political Science: . 2.0... ccc ee ee eee ee 119 

Diplomacy and World Affairs ..4.; 20; a<+ 3m + <1) eee 119 
Psychology ss jie.) 6 sis: sbe mje yee sls tenis 2s «tn 123 
Sociology and Anthropology: :) )..2 + ..04j08.00 ). 60. 126 
Speech-Drama! w4...%s cs sHi)h.ulad Dives ee 129 


The following regulations apply to all departments, under the general super- 
vision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of not less than eight nor more than twelve courses 
in a department. A student graduating with thirty-six instead of thirty-five 
courses may take thirteen courses in the major. 

2. Each department shall require of its major students in the senior year a 
comprehensive final examination based on the courses specified in the depart- 
mental announcements in this catalogue. The comprehensive examination 
grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent record. 

Each major department determines when its comprehensive examinations 
are to be held. They may be given at the regularly scheduled final examination 
period in either of the last two terms of the student’s senior year. 

A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not take 
a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless special 
consideration is recommended by his major department. 

Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final course 
examinations unless at the discretion of the major department this requirement 
is waived in major department courses in the term in which the student takes 
his comprehensive examination. 

3. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship requirements for 
majors. This standard may be higher than that required for graduation but 
may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general students who fail to 
attain a grade point average of 2.00 in introductory and intermediate courses 
of any department will not be accepted by that department as majors. The 
recommendation of the major department is necessary for graduation. 
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4. A change in the choice of a major after the student has entered the junior 
year may be made only through formal petition approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 

x. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because of un- 
satisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. Unsatis- 
factory scholarship in the new major may lead to his suspension from the 
college. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


In order to stimulate a maximum amount of effort and progress in students of 
high scholastic achievement and capacity for self-directed study, the faculty 
provides an opportunity to pass by examination many of the courses offered 
within the curriculum. It is recognized that not all courses nor all subject 
matter fields lend themselves equally to such an approach. Students seeking 
to take specified courses through examination are required to consult with 
departments and instructors for information as to content and coverage. It is 
assumed that preparation for special examination in any course is entirely 
the responsibility of the student and that the instructor is not obligated to super- 
vise the work. The special examination, a part if which shall be written, is at 
least four hours in length. Additional methcds of examination may be employed 
at the discretion of the instructor and the department concerned. 

Grades for courses taken by examination are recorded but are not considered 
in computing grade point ratios. No course credit is granted toward the degree 
but examinations will be accepted to fulfill general college requirements or 
course prerequisites provided a grade of B or better is attained. In case of 
failure to pass the examination, a written statement giving the reason for the 
failure will be filed with the grade report. 

Only students registered for course work in the fall, winter, or spring term 
are eligible to apply for examination. A fee of $20.00 is charged for each such 
examination. Petition forms are available at the office of the Registrar, and 
should be filed at the time of registration for the term, showing approval by the 
instructor, the chairman of the department in which the course 1s offered, the 
Dean of the Faculty, and receipt from the Cashier showing payment of the 
examination fee. A bibliography and an outline of the work to be done shall 
_be attached to the petition form. Examinations must be completed within the 
first week of any term. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a liberal 
education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable preparation 
for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, however, for 
flexibility in developing programs suited to students’ individual needs and in 
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providing for the subjects which are specified by many professional schools as a 
basis for graduate study. Suggestions concerning adaptation of majors to 
preparation for various vocational and professional fields are included in de- 
partmental announcements in this catalogue. A partial list of these fields is 
summarized below. Students interested in any of them should seek counsel 
from advisers as indicated. Detailed information concerning vocational op- 
portunities and preparation may be obtained from the Director of Guidance and 
Placement Services. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree 


requirements as outlined on pages 35-39. Annee Page Rap 
Business;Admuinistration. ai, aaah ee Ye ee Haringts 8 she 72 
Diplomacy and Foreign Service ................. Mill oe eee 119 
Enomeerno- (Chemical tee eu yee ee Cleland ...... 54, 67 
Mining and Petroleum ............ Birman: 26.3) « 54, 89 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical ..... Hudsornsaes ee 54, 116 

Government Service or Law); 125... 500. ee McKelvey, 
Reath ; Jp. koe 119 
Jourmalismiand, VWVriting 9: ais/ohe loraue eerie eee Olivers grep gle 79 
Tabrariansnip ics ahs tend dice pes see ee Harmnisenh 48 
Medicine, Dentistiey.. « :...00 aust, eee eee Wells: a ae 57 
Ministry and Religious Education ............... SM yes gee 105 
VIVISEG eet cs ge ve Swan 22) ae 99 
Personnel) Work oc cace- ths it nth alc eee Colé ci eee 123 
Physical Wducation sve. col i aes cee Burke 3... come 109 
Puoblie, Administration ou. ot 1c) cei Lares) ae 119 
SOC MVV OI i ek eo ells ee ie re Cole, Sheldon... 126 
Teachings oe io eo le were eee Petrieps. 6 vee 75 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interesting 
educational experiences, emphasizing many special opportunities which are 
not available in the regular sessions. 

Courses are offered for both graduate and undergraduate students who are 
candidates for degrees and/or credentials and who wish to accelerate their 
programs; for teachers who are interested in professional advancement or who 
wish to renew their credentials; for adults who wish to elect courses for their 
own interest and improvement; and for high school students planning to 
enter a college or university. 

The 1963 Summer Session will open June 24, and close August 2. Detailed 
information concerning this session will be available in a bulletin published 
in April which may be obtained by writing to the Director of the Summer 
Session. 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies have 
been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexibility in the 
application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the program of each 
graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests and merit. Graduate 
work may be directed toward research as a foundation for doctoral study, 
toward preparation for teaching, toward attamment recognized by the degree 
of Master of Arts, or toward the Ph.D. degree in Comparative Literature. 

Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Committee, 
which determines the requirements for admission to graduate standing, and 
specifies the requirements for advanced degrees. This Committee acts upon 
credentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes upon departmental 
recommendations regarding graduate students and nominates candidates for 
advanced degrees. 

Graduate students in residence have special library privileges, including 
withdrawal of books for extended periods and the use of individual keys to the 
Graduate Reading Room. For further information, students should inquire at 
the Library loan desk. 

For information concerning the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies, 
see pages 45 and 83. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the college and 
specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 

Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants for admission 
to graduate standing are advised to present their credentials as early as possible 
in order to allow sufficient time for full consideration. The Graduate Committee 
determines admission to graduate standing on the basis of (1) previous aca- 
demic records, (2) objectives for graduate work, (3) recommendations and (4) 
scores in the Miller Analogies Test plus the Advanced ‘Tests section of the 
Graduate Record Examination for students entering the Departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, Education, and Psychology. Students in Comparative 
Literature may take either the Miller Analogies ‘Test or the Graduate Record 
Examination. 

Not later than one month in advance of the term in which he seeks admission, 
each applicant must file with the Secretary of the Graduate Committee, Office 
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of the Registrar, Occidental College, Los Angeles 4.1, California, a formal appli- 
cation for graduate standing, a letter stating his objectives for graduate work 
and a report of his scores in required tests. (See page 41.) Applicants from a 
distance may take the Miller Analogies Test at any of the authorized centers 
throughout the country; those who can come to the Occidental campus are 
expected to take the test on regularly scheduled dates and to pay a test fee of 
two dollars. Students taking the Graduate Record Examination should make 
arrangements directly with the nearest Educational Testing Service office to 
forward their test scores. 

Each applicant not previously registered at Occidental College as a degree 
candidate is expected to file the following credentials with his application for 
graduate standing: official transcripts of all academic work; letters of recom- 
mendation from three persons including, if possible, the applicant’s under- 
graduate major adviser; a small photograph and an application fee of ten’ 
dollars. Application and aptitude test fees are nonrefundable. 

In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully ac- 
credited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate standing. 
In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may be admitted to 
graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional undergraduate courses 
may be required if the applicant’s previous work does not provide an adequate 
background for the field in which he wishes to pursue graduate study. 

Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candidacy for an 
advanced degree or for a teaching credential, requirements for which are out- 
lined in this section of the catalogue. A separate application for approval of | 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy or for the 
General Secondary Credential shall be filed not later than two months prior to. 
the opening of the term in which the applicant proposes to complete course 
requirements. Forms providing for all necessary details may be obtained from 
the Registrar. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1963-64, candidates for the degree of Master of 
Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Educa- 
tion, English and Comparative Literature, History, Music, Political Science, 
_ Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also toward the advanced 
degree for certain courses numbered 200 and above from other departments. No 
credit will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses completed 
before the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts degree 
when he haé satisfied each of the following requirements: 

1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a whole 
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and high academic achievement in advanced and graduate courses in his 
major. 

2. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a qualify- 
ing examination given at the option of the major department. 

3. Presentation of an acceptable plan of study including a minimum of six 
to seven courses of graduate level, according to the student’s chosen plan. 
One-half of the graduate program shall be completed in courses numbered 300 
or above. Three alternative plans are offered: 

(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original dissertation, 
credited as one course, and the completion of a mimimum of five additional 
courses. 

(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original work 
requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musical composi- 
tion, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, which is credited as one course, 
and the completion of five additional courses. 

(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of a minimum of seven 
courses including not less than three courses of research or seminar type in 
which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


At the time of acceptance into graduate standing an applicant who has indicated 
that his objective is the attainment of the degree of Master of Arts is given an 
outline of general instructions. His plan of study shall be prepared with the 
recommendation of a supervising committee. The chairman of this com- 
mittee shall be the student’s major adviser and the committee shall include at 
least one member from a department other than the student’s major de- 
partment. 

Two months prior to the opening of the term in which a candidate proposes 
to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts he shall file with 
the Graduate Committee three copies of an application in candidacy for the 
M.A. degree. Forms may be obtained from the Registrar, who serves as Secre- 
tary of the Graduate Committee, and are to be returned to her when com- 
pleted. The application is to be signed by all members of the supervising com- 
mittee and shall include (1) report concerning the qualifying examination or 
excuse therefrom; (2) report concerning foreign language ability, if required 
by major department; (3) an outline of course work acceptable as background 
for graduate study; (4. a detailed program of graduate work; and (5) either 
(a)a listing of specific seminar or research reports and the date on which each 
is to be presented, or (b) the thesis topic and proposed approach or (c) a state- 
ment of proposed creative work. The student will be notified by the Graduate 
- Committee of action on his application for degree candidacy. If approved, no 
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subsequent change in his plan of study may be made except with the written 
approval of both the supervising committee and the Graduate Committee. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best meet 
the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for the degree 
shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not less than one-half 
of the work shall be completed in the student’s major department; the re- 
mainder may be chosen either from courses in the major department or from 
related work in other departments to form a consistent plan. 

Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the degree 
of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study has the ap- 
proval of his supervising committee and of the Graduate Committee and pro- 
vided all work is completed within five years. 


FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally recom- 
mended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s super- 
vising committee, (b) the Dean of the Faculty, and (c) the Graduate Com- 
mittee. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following requirements: 

1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the approved 
plan of study, with a B average in all graduate work undertaken at Occidental 
College and a B average in all graduate work in the major department. 

2. The satisfactory completion of (a) a thesis, or (b) creative work, or (c) 
three seminar papers. The material shall be presented to the Dean of the 
Faculty not later than four weeks before the date of Commencement in ap- 
proved form as specified in instructions issued to degree candidates at the time 
of approval of candidacy and shall include approval by the members of the 
supervising committee. 

3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp of the 
candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly specialized, 
the Graduate Committee may require that the final examination cover a 
broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. A member of the 
Graduate Committee will be present at the candidate’s oral examination. 

4. Presentation to the Graduate Committee not later than four weeks before 
the date of Commencement of an application for final approval of candidacy 
for the degree of Master of Arts, including signed recommendations from the 
members of the supervising committee and the Graduate Committee examiner. 

5. In the case of candidates under the Thesis Plan, deposit with the Dean of 
the Faculty not later than four weeks before the date of Commencement of a 
receipt from the College Librarian showing payment of a $10.00 fee for bind- 
ing the original typewritten copy of the thesis plus the cost of a microfilmed 
second copy. This receipt is to be presented with the approved thesis. 
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{NTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Oecidental College is one of a group of seven private liberal arts colleges in 
Southern California cooperating in an Intercollegiate Program of Graduate 
Studies under a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. The 
other institutions joined in this program are Claremont College (Claremont 
Graduate School), Claremont Men’s College, Pomona College, Scripps College, 
the University of Redlands and Whittier College. 

The central purpose of the program is the improved preparation of college 
and university teachers. Its aim is to increase the breadth of view and com- 
petence of scholars within given academic disciplines through enlarging their 
background and interests. Studies leading to the doctoral degree may be under- 
taken in English, History and Political Economy (all at Claremont) and in 
Comparative Literature (at Occidental College and at the University of Red- 
lands). English and History may be studied at Occidental College to the com- 
pletion of the Master’s degree through this program. 

Since degrees are granted by the participating colleges rather than by the 
Intercollegiate Program as such, each student must choose the institution in 
which he wishes to enroll, although he may take part of his work at the other 
participating institutions. Thus, an applicant for admission should apply for 
regular graduate standing at the college at which he wishes to enroll and also 
for acceptance into the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies. Dr. 
Charles O’Hare, of the Department of English and Comparative Literature at 
Occidental College, is a member of the Educational Council, Intercollegiate 
Program of Graduate Studies. Inquiries concerning the program may be ad- 
dressed to him or to any of the cooperating institutions. 

Scholarships ranging up to $1,800.00 per year plus tuition are available from 

a sum of money set aside for the purpose of grants to students pursuing gradu- 
ate study under the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies. These are 
awarded on a competitive basis to candidates who intend to continue their 
graduate studies to the completion of the doctoral degree with college teaching 
as their aim. 
_ Each student accepted into the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies 
may enroll for one of the intersubject seminars described on page 83. The 
remainder of this program each term will be chosen in consultation with his 
major adviser and the institution through which he is enrolled. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


During the academic year 1963-64 candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy may be accepted only in Comparative Literature. See pages 79-83 
for requirements in this department. 
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Time and Residence Requirements: A minimum of fifteen courses during thre¢ 
full years of study and research beyond the baccalaureate degree. In general 

not more than the equivalent of one full year of study may be transferred from 

another institution toward the three year requirement. A year’s work shall be 

regarded as six courses of graduate level or equivalent. A minimum of one yeai 
of full-time graduate study must be completed at Occidental College. 


Degree Program: As early as possible, preferably at the end of the first term 
of graduate study, the student must file a Graduate Record Statement giving 
full details of previous work to be evaluated for transfer credit with supporting 
transcripts and as complete an outline as possible of all work proposed toward; 
the formal requirements for the Ph.D., including probable dates of completion 


Language Requirements: Reading proficiency in two foreign languages i: 
required. Ordinarily these will be French and German, but under certair 
circumstances a substitution for either French or German may be made at the 
discretion of the chairman of the major department. Proficiency must be cer- 
tified by the Department of Foreign Languages at Occidental. The language 
requirements must be completed by the end of the first year of graduate study 
and earlier if possible. 


Advancement to Candidacy: Before admission to candidacy a student musi 
complete all preliminary examinations, both written and oral, as specified by 
his supervising committee and must have established his competency in foreign 
languages. In addition, his dissertation topic must be approved by the Educa- 
tional Council of the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies and by the 
Graduate Committee at Occidental College. A minimum period of three terms 
of study must intervene between the advancement to candidacy and the date 
of the final examination. The term during which candidacy is established will 
be counted as a full term within this requirement, provided that the student is in_ 
full residence and the advancement to candidacy occurs by the middle of the 
term. Candidacy, when approved, is valid for five years and may be renewed 
only by submission and approval of a new application. 


Dissertation: Required of every candidate. The dissertation must be approved 
by the supervising committee and by the Educational Council of the Inter- 
collegiate Program of Graduate Studies prior to submission for approval by 
the Graduate Committee. The final approval must be obtained from all three 
bodies not later than May 1st of the year in which the degree is to be awarded. 


Final Examination: The nature and form of the final examination shall be 
determined by the supervising committee. In general, the final examination 
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shall be a defense of the dissertation. The examining committee shall consist of 
it least one member from the Educational Council of the Intercollegiate Pro- 
rram of Graduate Studies and one member from the Graduate Committee. The 
‘esults of the examination shall be presented to the Graduate Committee not 
ater than May 15th of the year in which the degree is to be awarded. 


SENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the General Secondary 
credential when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 

1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and high 
xcademic achievement in courses from the department chosen for the teaching 
najor. 

2. Approval by the Graduate Committee of a list of courses prepared in 
consultation with the chairman of the Department of Education and the chair- 
men of the student’s major and teaching minor departments. The list of courses 
shall be presented in the formal application of candidacy for the General Sec- 
mdary Credential, three copies of which shall be filed with the Secretary of the 
Graduate Committee not later than two months prior to the opening of the 
term in which the applicant proposes to complete course requirements. After 
the list of courses has been approved by the Graduate Committee it may be 
changed only with the permission of the committee. 

3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program of graduate work anda 
B average in graduate work in the major department. 

A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary Cre- 
dential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the Department 
of Education. All courses at the 200 level or above may count as graduate credit 
toward this credential. 

The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not possible 
to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and the advanced 
degree within three terms. 
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Tyrus G. HarmMseEn, College Librarian 

RutH A. DIveELeEy, Acquisitions Librarian 
Auice H. Gay, Catalogue Librarian 

Barsara V. Myers, Special Collections Librarian 


Facing the central quadrangle is the Mary Norton Clapp Library. Within this 
building, gift of the Clapp family, are housed most of the library’s 168,000 
catalogued volumes, approximately 25,000 government documents, and 20,000 
periodicals which have been carefully selected over the years to provide the 
intellectual foundation for the serious student of the liberal arts and sciences. 
Available to Occidental faculty and students are basic reference and biblio- 
graphical tools necessary for an academic library; working materials for the 
various departments of instruction; and many books which have come to be 
looked upon as classics, representing men’s highest thoughts, past and present, 
in things of the mind and spirit. In the open book stacks a student has access 
to this great heritage of knowledge and literature. While outwardly the library 
maintains a scholarly atmosphere of quiet, to the inward mind it can thus be 
a place of great excitement, a realm for the inquiring mind to explore. 

In the library building there are reading rooms adapted to serve various 
purposes—reference, current periodicals, browsing, reserve, documents, and 
graduate study. Other special quarters are provided for microfilm readers, 
typing, seminars, and conferences. One of the most notable features of the 
library is the Braun Fine Book Room which houses the Carl F Braun collection. 
Its design is based on an English eighteenth-century residential library and 
along its walnut-paneled walls are choice books in the fields of art, literature, 
history, and travel; old and rare books; and modern examples of fine printing. 
This beautiful room, given in memory of Carl F Braun by his family, alse 
serves admirably for talks about books and occasional poetry readings by 
visiting lecturers such as Mark Van Doren and Robert Frost in recent years. 

There are four floors of open stacks with individual carrells on each level. 
On the ground level are the Periodicals and Documents Divisions. The library 
is a selective depository for California and United States publications and 
subscribes to United Nations materials as issued. In the foyer special book 
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exhibitions are regularly featured; also located there is a self-circulating paper- 
back bookshelf and a sale shelf for duplicates. 

Belief by the college in the importance of a strongly centralized library 
means that most books are housed in the Clapp Library. However, where work- 
ing collections are required in close proximity to laboratories, as in the sciences, 
some departmental libraries are therefore located in Fowler and Norris Halls. 
The Chemistry, Physics, and Geology departments have relatively extensive 
holdings, while the Mathematics and Biology departments have smaller but 
essential collections in their respective areas. Musical scores and some music 
reference books are in the Music-Speech center. All these materials are repre- 
sented in the library’s main catalogue. The collection on Ornithology, which 
forms part of the Moore Laboratory, is kept in that building. 

An endeavor is made to emphasize to students the place of books in the life 
of an educated person. Here a student is strongly encouraged to use the Cum- 
berland Browsing Room or to browse in the stacks, and, in the process, to learn 
vicariously as well as through regular classroom assignments. For leisure 
reading, some residence halls have informal book collections. The ownership 
of books is promoted through a Student Book Collection Contest, and the college 
book store is well stocked with current paperback editions. 

A trained and experienced staff serves the needs of students and faculty in 
using library resources. Emphasis is placed upon the student learning to help 
himself in the use of the catalogue, indexes, bibliographies, and other available 
guides. Interlibrary loan privileges are possible for honors and graduate stu- 
dents, and the location of the college permits a student to consult large research 
libraries in the area. Under the 3-3 Program, a student is expected to do con- 
siderable independent reading on his own initiative. 

While rules are kept to a minimum, all persons to whom library privileges 
are extended are expected to govern themselves honorably in the handling of 
library materials. Infractions are dealt with through the Honor Court and the 
administrative offices of the college. 

The Student Library Committee serves as a liaison body between students 
and administration in library affairs and each year student assistants are en- 
gaged for work in the library, some of whom are considering librarianship as 
a career. 

At present the library is growing at a rate of about six thousand volumes a 
year, and subscribes to nearly eight hundred periodicals and newspapers. 
Endowment funds for book purchases now amount to a principal sum of 
$129,500. (For a list of these, see page 50.) 

The library has received and continues to recelve Many important and 
valuable gifts of books and collections from generous donors and to all of them 
the college is grateful. Space does not allow any extensive listing but mention 
should be made of special grants received in the past from the Carnegie Cor- 
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poration and the Rockefeller Foundation. Of particular importance to thi 
library has been the Emma B. Norton Endowment and the support of Willis A 
Booth and the Booth Ferris Foundation for the Booth Collection in Economic 
and the Social Sciences. Noteworthy among special collections are the follow 
ing: Robinson Jeffers (Class of 1905 )—first editions, letters, manuscripts anc 
critical writings about this distinguished American poet; Earle V. Weller Col 
lection of Romantic Literature—an extensive group of books by and about Keat 
and his circle; Elmer Belt Collection of Upton Sinclair—first editions am 
foreign translations; imprints of the Ward Ritchie Press; the K Ray Risdo 
Lincoln Collection, containing over 3,000 books and 1,500 pamphlets; the Jol 
K. Northrop-Richard W. Millar Aviation Collection; the Robert Glass Clelani 
Collection on Latin America; a small but important collection of William Jen 
nings Bryan’s papers; the Max Hayward Collection of Californiana; the Edwin 
W. Pauley-Charles B. Voorhis Collection of Western Americana, containing rar 
overland travels; the William B. Pettus Collection of Chinese paintings; an 
an Occidentalia Collection. 


LIBRARY ENDOWMENT FUNDS FOR BOOK PURCHASES 


Name and Purpose Principa 
George F' Cook (English and American Literature) ............. $ 602.8: 
William W. Cumberland ’12 (Browsing Room) ................ 8,106.2: 
Emma Frances Lane Drummond (English Literature) .......... 2,600.0: 
David B. & Mary H. Gamble (Library Books and Periodicals) .... 55,000.0: 
McAlister Endowment Fund for American Studies 

(from the Estate of Amelie McAlister Upshur) .............. 50,000.0: 
Orra Eugene Monnette (Classical Literature) ................. 500.0) 
William S. Stevenson (Social Sciences) ............-..+-.4-+s 1,267.8 
Charles Stimson (Philosophy and Religion) .................. 10,000.0) 
Lucida Snider (Orr Hall)... 2.00: 1. ous 3 2 ey 618.0 
Mary Lou Fife ’50 (Southeast Asia) ...... Se 790.0 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The departments offering instruction at Occidental College are arranged into 
three divisions, each of which has a chairman. The grouping of departments 
within these divisions is as follows: I. HUMANITIES AND FINE Arts: Art, Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, Foreign Languages, Music, Philosophy and 
Religion, Speech and Drama; IJ. SocraL Sciences: Air Science, Economics, 
Education, History, Physical Education, Political Science, Psychology, Soci- 
ology and Anthropology; III. Naruray ScIENCEs AND MaTHEMATICs: Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics. The courses of instruction offered 
within these groups are listed on the following pages alphabetically according 
to departments. 

The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 
courses. The number of class meetings and their length, within an established 
schedule, is determined by individual departments. Course descriptions include 
information concerning laboratory work. 

Courses numbered 1-49 are considered basic or introductory courses, those 
numbered 50-99 are intermediate level courses, and those numbered 100-199 
are advanced courses intended primarily for third and fourth year students. 
Where courses are doubled-listed under 100 and 200 numbers, undergradu- 
ates are expected to register for the 100 numbers and graduates for the 200 
numbers. Additional work will be specified by instructors for those who 
register for 200 courses. 

Courses numbered 300 and 400 are limited to graduate students only. 

Course numbers preceded by X indicate fractional courses for which no 
credit will be given until the equivalent of one course has been accumulated 
within a single department or in related fields. 

Changes in course offerings and in faculty occurring after publication of the 
catalogue for 1963-64 will be announced prior to the opening of each term. 

Course offerings and schedules for the summer session are announced in a 
separate bulletin published each year during the winter term. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than ten students are enrolled at 
the beginning of a term may be withdrawn. 
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HONORS COUNCIL 


ASSOCIATE ProFEssoR OWEN, Chairman (of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature ) 


ProFEssor BOLLMAN (of the Department of Physics and Dean of the Faculty ) 


Proressor RyF (of the Department of English and Comparative Literature 
and Dean of Students ) 


Proressor REATH (of the Department of Political Science ) 
ProFEssor SEEKINS (of the Department of Mathematics ) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JENNINGS (of the Department of Psychology ) 


The Occidental College Honors Program seeks to attain depth as well a: 
breadth of understanding and emphasizes flexibility, with an optimum degree 
of individualization. There are two aspects of the program: College Honors anc 
Departmental Honors. 


CoLLecE Honors: This program is administered by the Honors Council, the 
members of which are listed above. It is interdisciplinary in nature, anc 
consists of an Honors Seminar and independent research projects carried oui 
under the supervision of Honors Counselors. Theses will be presented covering 
the results of such research. The research and thesis are independent non-credii 
projects. Successful completion of the seminar and thesis will qualify a studen’ 
for candidacy for College Honors at graduation; actual award of College 
Honors, however, will depend also upon the quality of the student’s genera 
academic performance and upon evidence, in his choice of elective course: 
outside his major division, of a sustained interest in interdisciplinary studies 

Admission to the College Honors Program takes place at the beginning 0: 
the junior year, in part on the basis of a qualifying examination to be taker 
by potential Honors candidates at the end of the sophomore year. 

Students interested in the College Honors Program should make knowr 
their interest to the Honors Council as early as possible in their college career 
so that individual guidance and counseling by specially selected advisers maj 
be provided. 

For further details of the program, consult the Chairman of the Honor: 
Council. 
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191. Honors Seminar: MEANING, KNOWING AND RESPONSIBILITY. 
Fall Rodes* Section 1: Wed. 7:00-10:00 p.m. Music-Speech 4 
; Owen Section 2: Wed. 7:00-10:00 p.m. Swan 308 


DEPARTMENTAL Honors: The nature of these programs varies from depart- 
nent to department. They may require an examination on a special reading 
list, an honors thesis, a series of departmental seminars and independent re- 
search projects, or any combination of these. Departmental Honors Programs 
are presently available in the Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, 
English and Comparative Literature, Foreign Languages, History, Music, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, and Speech and Drama. Interested 
students should consult the chairman of the department concerned for details. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN 
LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


ADVISER FOR PHYSICAL SEQUENCE 
AssociaTE Proressor Hupson (of the Department of Physics ) 


ADVISER FOR CHEMICAL SEQUENCE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CLELAND (of the Department of Chemistry ) 


Occidental College cooperates with the School of Engineering of Columbi 
University and with the California Institute of Technology in two five-yea 
programs of engineering education based on a broad foundation of liberal art: 

These Combined Plans provide the student with an excellent liberal art 
program plus assured entrance into either of two of the outstanding engineer 
ing schools in the nation. The programs are designed specifically for th 
superior student. 

The Combined Plan Programs provide for three years of work in the libera 
arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of regular sessioi 
work at the California Institute of Technology, or by two years of regula 
session work in the School of Engineering of Columbia University precede: 
by a summer session of five to eleven weeks at Camp Columbia, Lakeside 
Connecticut. The five-year combined program leads to the degree of Bachelo 
of Arts from Occidental College and the degree of Bachelor of Science in th: 
selected field of engineering from either Columbia University or the Californi 
Institute of Technology. It is necessary that students entering the progran 
shall have completed at least two years of high school algebra and one semeste 
of trigonometry. Three years of a foreign language are desirable, preferabl 
German or Russian. 

The program with Columbia University is open to both men and women 
The program with the California Institute of Technology is for men only 
Students in the program are guaranteed entrance into the engineering school 
upon recommendation of the college after satisfactorily completing the thre 
years of study at Occidental. Recommendation usually is given to those stu 
dents who maintain a B average, or higher, in science and mathematics ant 
an over-all B average, or higher, in all courses. Students wishing to enter thi 
program should apply directly to Occidental College. 


The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the requirec 
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courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on pages 35-39 
and in addition certain courses listed below under Major. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE COMBINED PLAN 


Masor: For the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Engineering from the California Institute of Technology or the 
Bachelor of Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Metallurgical, Mineral, 
Mining, or Mechanical Engineering from Columbia University): Chemistry 
1, 2; Mathematics 21, 22, 23, 51, 111, 115; Physics 11, 12, 13, 110; and addi- 
tional courses chosen in consultation with the major adviser. 


Masor: For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Chemical Engineering): Chemistry, 1, 2, 3; Mathematics 21, 22, 23, 
51, 115; Physics 11, 12, 13; and additional courses chosen in consultation with 


the major adviser. 


Full information concerning the details of iH five-year programs may be 


obtained from the Director of Admissions or the Registrar, Occidental College. 
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CURRICULUM IN LATIN 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


ProFrEssor Benton, Chairman (of the Department of Foreign Languages) 

ASSOCIATE Proressor Harine (of the Department of Economics ) 

ProFEssor Bick ey (of the Department of Foreign Languages ) 

Proressor ROLE (of the Department of History.) 

ASSOCIATE ProFessor KRoEBER (of the Departments of H istory and 
History of Civilization) 

Proressor McheEtvey (of the Department of Political Science) 


AssociaTE ProFEssor SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology ) 


An interdepartmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for those 
interested in the civilization and present-day life of the Latin American coun: 
tries and the relations of the United States with those nations. 

Under this program it is possible for a student to plan his course of study 
on an individual basis and thus to emphasize, according to his primary in: 
terests, the field of economics, history, political science, sociology, or Spanish, 

Graduate students may receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts 
for work taken in this curriculum, subject to policies for graduate work as 
outlined on pages 4.1-44. 


Mayor: Ten courses including the following: Economics 109 and 120; History 
144, 145 and 146; Political Science 50 and 110; Sociology 124; and Spanish 
107 and 108. The student’s further specialization in one of the above fields will 
determine the choice of additional courses in the respective departments. How- 
ever, for the planning of additional courses, the following two are recom. 
mended: Economics 111 and Political Science 100. Planning of the remaining 
courses to be chosen will be done in consultation with the members of the 
Curriculum Staff. 

The comprehensive examination will cover the courses in economics, history, 
political science, sociology, and Spanish. 
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PREMEDICAL AND 
PREDENTAL PROGRAMS 


AssocIATE Proressor WELLS, Adviser (of the Department of Biology ) 


It is recognized by leading medical educators that a genuine liberal arts curri- 
culum provides the most suitable undergraduate premedical background. Com- 
pletion of the courses required of all students at Occidental College provides 
desired breadth of training and intellectual skills. 

In addition, a student planning to enter medicine or dentistry must take, 
beginning if possible in the freshman year, the series of courses which will 
qualify him for admission to the professional school of his preference. Specific 
course requirements of the majority of medical and dental schools may be met 
by completion of Biology 1, 105, 125 and 155; Chemistry 1, 2, 3, 51,,and 52; 
Mathematics 21; and Physics 21 and 22. Students are invited to discuss require- 
ments of specific medical and dental schools with the premedical adviser. 

The preprofessional courses are available within the framework of a number 
of academic majors at Occidental College. ‘The premedical adviser will assist 
the student in selection of a major department offering a program consistent 
with his interests and professional goals. 

Full information concerning any aspect of the programs for premedical and 
predental students may be obtained from the Registrar or from the special 
adviser indicated above. 
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Lr. Cox. Lapp, Professor 
Assistant Professors: Major SCHWARZROCK, CAPTAIN BALLARD 


Non-Commissioned Officers: TECHNICAL SERGEANT WILLIAMS, 
TECHNICAL SERGEANT RANEY, STAFF SERGEANT SINGLETON 


The Occidental College unit of the Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corp 
was established on the campus at the beginning of the academic year 1951 
1952. The Air Force ROTC offers a generalized four-year curriculum designe: 
to fit into the regular academic schedule at Occidental College. Several of thi 
courses included in normal degree requirements of the college are recognizec 
as having definite bearing on preparation of officers for the Air Force. 

As part of a liberal college education, Air Science courses are oriented towar« 
aerospace power and its role in the nation’s welfare. Its fundamental design i 
founded in education for citizenship in an aerospace-minded age with specia 
emphasis on leadership training. 

The Air Force ROTC program is a four-year elective program consisting 0; 
six courses. Of these six courses, five are within the maximum of thirty-siz 
courses allowed toward the Bachelor of Arts degree and include Air Science 
101, 102, Political Science 110 (International Relations), Political Science 112 
(Geography in World Affairs), and credit for summer traming. The sixth 
course, which is taken in addition to the thirty-six course maximum, is made 
up of one-sixth course per term throughout the freshman and sophomore years. 

The two-year basic course is a prerequisite for application to the advanced 
course which normally is taken during the student’s junior and senior years of 
college. Those students successfully completing the basic course who are physi- 
cally and academically qualified for Air Force Reserve Commissions and who 
have demonstrated outstanding qualities of character, leadership and aptitude 
may be selected, upon application, for the advanced program. 

Students who successfully complete baccalaureate degree requirements and 
the basic and advanced Air Force ROTC courses will be commissioned Second 
Lieutenants in the United States Air Force Reserve. They will serve a tour 
of active duty in the Air Force in a position for which their education and 
training have qualified them. For the past several years the Air Force ROTC 
program has been the major source of junior officers for the Air Force. 

Advanced course students are required to attend a summer training unit of 
four weeks duration which normally occurs during the summer vacation 
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period following the student’s junior year. The Air Force furnishes uniforms, 
squipment, transportation and subsistence and pays the student $75 for the 
month’s training. The students receive college credit of one course for this 
four-week summer course in theory and practical application. 

The Air Force furnishes uniforms, textbooks, and other necessary equip- 
ment for the use of students in the department. Students in the basic course 
receive no pay; those in the advanced course receive about $27 per month. 

Deferment from Selective Service may be granted to all who remain in good 
standing with both the college and the Air Force ROTC. 


X1, X2, X3. Fresr Year Basic. Foundations of Aerospace Power. Introduction to 
Air Force ROTC and aerospace power designed to provide the student with an 
understanding of the program. An introductory examination of the factors of 
aerospace power, major ideological contlicts, requirements for military forces in 
being, responsibilities of citizenship, development and traditions of the military 
profession, role and attributes of the professional officer in American democracy, 
organization of the armed forces as factors in the preservation of national secur- 
ity, and the United States Air Force as a major factor in the security of the free 
world. Leadership Laboratory. Special Fee: $1.00 per term. 
Fall-Winter-Spring 1/6 course perterm Schwarzrock and Staff 

Lectures: Wed. 1:00-2:00 pm. ROTC 1 

Leadership Laboratory: Mon. 1:00-2:00 p.m. : 
Patterson Field 


X4, X5, X6. Seconp YEAR Basic. Fundamentals of Aerospace Weapon Systems. 
An introductory survey of aerospace missiles and craft, and their propulsion and 
guidance systems; target intelligence and electronic warfare; nuclear, chemical 
and biological warhead agents; defensive, strategic and tactical operations; prob- 
lems, mechanics and military implications of space operations; and a survey of 
contemporary military thought. An introduction to Advanced Air Force ROTC 
designed to provide the student with an understanding of the advanced program. 
Leadership Laboratory. Special Fee: $1.00 per term. 
Fall-Winter-Spring 1/6 course per term Schwarzrock and Staff 

Lectures: Fri. 1:00-2:00 p.m. ROTC 2 

Leadership Laboratory: Mon. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 

Patterson Field 


101. Frinsr Year Apvancep I. Staff organization and functions and the skills re- 
quired for effective staff work including oral and written communication and 
problem solving; basic psychological and sociological principles of leadership and 
their application to leadership practice and problems; an introduction to military 
justice; leadership laboratory. Given in alternate years. Special Fee: $1.00. 
Fall Ballard and Staff Lectures: Tues., Thurs., Fri. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 
ROTC 1 
Leadership Laboratory: Mon. 1:00-2:00 p.m, 
Patterson Field 


102. Frasr YEAR ADVANCED II, Continuation of Air Science 101. Given in alternate 
years, Special Fee: $1.00. 


Spring Ballard and Staff Lectures: Tues., Thurs., Fri. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 
ROTC 1 
Leadership Laboratory: Mon. 1:00-2:00 p.m, 
Patterson Field 
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103. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED I. Weather and Navigation; briefing for commi 
sioned service; leadership laboratory. Given in alternate years. Special Fee: $ 1.0 


Fall Schwarzrock and Staff Not given in 1963-64. 


104. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED II. Continuation of Air Science 103. Given in alte 
nate years. Special Fee: $1.00. 
Spring Schwarzrock and Staff Not given in 1963-64. 
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AssOCIATE PROFESSOR SPENCER, Acting Chairman 
SSOCIATE PROFESSOR PERKINS 

ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor HANSEN 

By Special Appointment: Mr. BassLER 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability and to 
develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of architecture, 
sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal arts education. 
It provides two approaches to art—the theoretical and creative. The curricular 
work is designed to meet the needs of three types of students: those who desire 
an intelligent knowledge and understanding of art as part of their cultural life, 
those who wish to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and those who intend 
to make art their profession after completion of their college course. The art 
curriculum is designed to prepare the student for advanced study in art history 
and criticism, museum work, painting, sculpture, printmaking, and in the 
various fields of applied design. 


Mavor: Eleven courses from this department, and four related courses from not 
more than two departments, chosen in consultation with the major adviser. Two 
options are offered. 


Concentration in Theoretical Art: Art 1, any three additional studio courses, 
Art 106 and 116 or 107 and 117, any five additional theory courses. 


Concentration in Creative Art: Art 1, any six additional studio courses, any 
four theory courses. 
Comprehensive examinations are based on knowledge of the entire field of 
_art history and upon either two or three creative fields. For further information, 
consult the major adviser. 


1. Form Aanp Cotor. Color analysis, elementary two- and three-dimensional de- 
sign, and the representation of objects in space; a variety of black-and-white and 
color media. 

Fall Hansen 1:00-3:10 p.m. Art6 
Winter Hansen 3:20-5:30p.m. Art6 


2. DRAWING AND ParintTiNG I. Elementary problems in watercolor and oil and a 
variety of black-and-white and color media. 
Fall Hansen 3:20-5:30 p.m. Arts 

| Spring Hansen 3:20-5:30 p.m. Art5 
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3. ScutrpturE I. Modeling, carving, and construction. Problems in clay, plaster, 
wood, stone, and metal. 


Fall Bassler 1:00-3:10p.m. Art4 


4. Lire Strupy. Drawing and painting from the human figure, with comparative 
study of animal and plant structure. 


Winter Bassler 3:20-5:30p.m. Art4 


52. DRAWING AND ParntTiING II. Problems in watercolor and oil and a variety of 
black-and-white and color media. Emphasis on individual problems, and experi- 
ments in such related media as casein, egg, lacquer, collage, etc. Prerequisite: 
Art 2. 


Fall Hansen 3:20-5:30p.m. Art5 
Spring Hansen 3:20-5:30p.m. Arts 


53. ScuLprurE II. Continued study of modeling, carving, and construction. Prob- 
lems in clay, plaster, wood, stone, and metal. Prerequisite: Art 3. 


Fall Bassler 1:00-3:10p.m. Art 4 


55. Grapuics. Printmaking: monotype, serigraphy, woodcut, etching, drypoint, 
and engraving. Prerequisite: Art 1 or Art 2 or Art 4. 


Spring Hansen 1:00-3:10p.m. Art4 


56. Dersicn. Individual projects in commercial design, including the design of 
textiles and packaging, and advertising and editorial design. Prerequisite: Art 1 
or Art 2. 


Spring Perkins Not given in 1963-64. 


75. Art THEORY AND Criticism. Discussion of form, content, and subject matter 
in the historical development of styles in art, and the bases of evaluation. 


Fall Perkins 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Art7 


100. ADVANCED Stupio I. Individual problems in all media. Prerequisite: Three 
courses from the following: Art 2, 52, 3, 53, 4,555 59- 
Winter Hansen 1:00-3:10p.m. Art5 


102. ANcrENT ArT. The art of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome. 
Fall Spencer Not given in 1963-64. 


103. THe Mippie Aces. Early Christian, Byzantine, Carolingian, Romanesque 
and Gothic art. 


Winter Spencer Not given in 1963-64. 


104. Ture RENAISSANCE. The art of Italy and the North from the 14th Century 
through the 16th Century. 


Fall Spencer 10:05-11:05a.m. Art7 


105. THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES. Developments in Italy, Spain, The Low- 
lands, France, and England. 


Winter Spencer 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Art7 


106. THE 19TH CENTURY. European and American art. 
Spring Spencer 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Art7 
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‘ 107. [HE 20TH CENTURY. European and American art. 
Winter Perkins 8:55-9:55 a.m. Art7 


110. ADVANCED Stupio II. Individual problems in all media. Prerequisite: Art 
100. 
Winter Hansen 1:00-3:10p.m. Art5 


116. SEMINAR IN 19TH CENTURY ArT. Problems in selected areas of European 
-and American Art. Prerequisite: Art 106 or approval of instructor. 


Spring Spencer Not given in 1963-64. 


117. SEMINAR IN 20TH CENTURY ART. Problems in selected areas of European 
and American Art. Prerequisite: Art 107 or approval of instructor. 


Spring Perkins 8:55-9:55 a.m. Art7 


BIOLOGY 


ProFressor McMENAmIN, Chairman 

ASSOCIATE PRoFEssorR WELLS 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STEPHENS 

AssIsTaNT Proressor Harpy, Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TILLETT 


Occidental College offers a balanced curriculum in biology encompassing 
studies of whole organisms; structure and process at the organ, tissue, cellular 
and molecular levels; and relationships of organisms to each other and to man, 
Creative application of technical skills to the solution of biological problems 
is emphasized within biology courses as well as through student participation in 
research activities and the Departmental Honors program. A majority of 
graduates with a major in biology elect to take post graduate training toward 
doctorates of philosophy, medicine or dentistry. Others enter directly into 
careers in biomedical research or government service. Substantial numbers of 
biology majors take depth of training in a second discipline such as chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, geology or education with the intent of becoming bio- 
chemists, biophysicists, biometricians, paleontologists or teachers of biology. 


Mayor: Biology 1 and a minimum of eight additional courses in the depart- 
ment to be chosen in consultation with the student’s faculty adviser to meet the 
needs and interests of the student. Four related courses are to be chosen from 
not more than two departments and must include general chemistry, Organic 
chemistry, mathematics and physics are recommended. 


Honors: Departmental Honors in Biology are awarded at graduation to 
qualified students for completing readings in one of the following broad fields: 
cellular biology, comparative physiology, developmental biology, physiological 
ecology, animal behavior, regulatory biology; and preparation of a thesis 
reporting the results of independent research on a specific problem within 
the selected area. 


GrabuaTE Stupy: Graduate study toward the degree of Master of Arts under 
the thesis plan may be undertaken in biology by properly qualified students. 
Research facilities are available within the department and in the Moore 
Laboratory of Zoology. Thesis projects may be elected in any of the fields 
listed under Honors. 


For information concerning Premedical and Predental Programs, see page 57. 
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1. GENERAL BioLtocy. Unity, diversity and levels of organization in biological 
systems. Cell biology, biological replication, heredity, ecology and evolution. 


Fall McMenamin Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Mosher 1 
: Laboratory: Section 1: Tues. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
Norris 103 
Section 2: Wed. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
Norris 103 


50. HumAN ANAToMY AND PuysroLocy. Structure and function of vertebrate or- 
gan systems, with emphasis on human organology. Prerequisite: Biology 1 and 
| Chemistry 1 or Combined Science 1, 2 and 3. 
| Winter Wells Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Mosher 2 
Laboratory: Tues. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Norris 105 


100. ComparaTIVE PLant Brotocy. Morphology, life processes, distribution and 
evolution of plants. Prerequisite: Biology 1. 
Fall Tillett Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Mosher 2 
Laboratory: Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
Norris 106 
Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
Norris 106 


105. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. Gross anatomy of selected verte- 
brate animals, with emphasis on the evolution of vertebrate organ systems. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 1. 
Winter Stephens Lectures: 1:00-2:00 p.m. Mosher 1 
Laboratory: Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 2:10-5:30 p.m. 
Norris 101 
Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-5:30 p.m. 
Norris 101 


410. VERTEBRATE PuysioLocy. Principles of physiology and the function of verte- 
brate organ systems. Prerequisite: Biology 1, 105 and Chemistry 1, 2. 
Spring Wells Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Mosher 2 
Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
and 2 hours Arrange Norris 105 
Section 2: Tues. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
and 2hours Arrange Norris 105 


115. MicrosioLtocy. The biology of microorganisms, with emphasis on the bac- 
teria. Prerequisite: Biology 1 and Chemistry 1. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Tillet Not given in 1963-64. 


120. INVERTEBRATE Bio.toGy. Structure, function, classification, ecology and evo- 
lution of invertebrate animals. Prerequisite: Biology 1. 
Fall Stephens Lectures: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Mosher 2 
Laboratory: Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
| Norris 101 
Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
Norris 101 


125. DEVELOPMENTAL Broxocy. Classical embryology and experimental studies 
of fertilization, morphogenesis, and the physiology of differentiation in verte- 
_brate animals. Prerequisite: Biology 1 and Chemistry 1, 2. 

Winter McMenamin Lectures: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Mosher 2 

Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
and2hours Arrange Norris 112 

Section 2: Tues. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
and 2 hours Arrange Norris 112 
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150-250. CeLLuLAR Brotocy. General histology, histotechniques and selected 
studies of cells using cytochemical and cell culture techniques. Prerequisite: 
Biology 1, Chemistry 1, 2. 
Spring McMenamin Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Mosher 2 
Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
and 2 hours Arrange Norris 112 
Section 2: Tues. 1:00-4:20 p.m. 
and 2hours Arrange Norris 112 


155-255. Morrcu.ar Biotocy anp GENETICs. Cell physiology, metabolism and 
heredity at the molecular level. Prerequisite: Biology 1, Chemistry 1, 2, 51, 52. 


Fall Wells Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Mosher 2 
Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 1:00-4:20 p.m. and 2 hours 
Arrange Norris 105 
Section 2: Tues. 1:00-4:20 p.m. and 2 hours — 
Arrange Norris 105 


160-260. BrioLocy or THE VERTEBRATES. Classification, distribution, behavior and 
ecology of the vertebrates, with emphasis on the vertebrate fauna of Southern 
California. Prerequisite: Biology 1. 


Spring Stephens Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Norris 110 
Laboratory: Wed.-Fri. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Norris 101 


105-265. Avian Brotocy. Anatomy, physiology, phylogeny, behavior, and ecol- 
ogy of birds, Prerequisite: Biology 1. 


Spring Hardy Lectures: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Moore Lab. 


Laboratory: Fri. 1:00-4:20 p.m. and 2 hours Arrange 
Moore Lab. 


170-270. Functions PLtant Anatomy. The physiology of flowering plants in 
relation to their structure and development. Prerequisite: Biclogy 1, Chemistry 1, 
2. Organic Chemistry recommended. 
Winter _ Tillett Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Mosher 2 

Laboratory: Mon.-Wed. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Norris 106 


175-275. PLanr Taxonomy. Identification and collection of plants, with special 
attention to phylogenetic relationships and distribution of the angiosperms, Pre- 
requisite: Biology 1. 


Spring Tillett Lectures: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Mosher 2 
Laboratory: Wed.-Fri. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Norris 106 


X180, X181, X182. Senror ResEaRcH. Supervised investigation by properly qual- 
ified students. Prerequisite: Senior standing and permission of the Biology De- 
partment. 


Fall-Winter-Spring 1/3 course perterm The Staff Arrange Norris 111 


301. ResEarcu. Supervised investigation by properly qualified graduate stu- 
dents. The student may not register for more than two courses of Research during 
any term. 


Each Term The Staff Arrange Norris 111 


390. THEsis ror Master or Arts Decree. Prerequisite: At least 3 courses of 
Biology 301 and permission of the Biology Department. 


Each Term The Staff Arrange Norris 111 
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AssocIATE PRroFEssor CLELAND, Chairman 
ProFessor BRANTLEY 

ProFEessoR LAMBERT 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR MCANALLY 
ASSISTANT ProFessor DE Hasan 


The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical Society 
for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of the requirements 
for the major in chemistry admits to full membership in the A.C.S. within a 
minimum of two years after graduation. 

The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, teaching 
and research in chemistry. To the student preparing for medicine or related 
professions, training is offered in the fundamental and applied branches of 
chemistry which are so basic to these professions. In addition, chemistry offers 
to the liberal arts student an appreciation and understanding of the discoveries, 
methods and place of this subject in our present civilization. 

The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance into 
the School of Engineering of Columbia University and the Applied Chemistry 
Program of the California Institute of Technology under the Combined Plan 
Program. Students interested in engineering should consult pages 54-55 for 
details of this plan. 


Magor: Ten courses from this department: Chemistry 1, 2, 3, 51, 52, 53, X54 
through X59, 101, 102 and 103. Related work is to be chosen in consultation 
with the major adviser and must include mathematics, physics and German. 
An outline of the four-year program for majors in this department may be 
obtained from either the Registrar or the Chairman of the Department. 


Honors: On permission of the staff, senior students with at least a “B” average 
in chemistry may be permitted to carry on individual research and to present 
a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. Consult the depart- 
ment chairman concerning details. 


BREAKAGE: Students enrolled in laboratory work will be charged for breakage 
of equipment based on a schedule of equipment costs as posted at the depart- 
mental stockroom. 
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1. GENERAL Cuemistry I. A rigorous introduction to the principles and applica- 
tions of chemistry, including laboratory practice. Prerequisite: Second year high 
school algebra and high school chemistry or permission of the instructor. 


Winter Cleland Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Mosher 1 
Laboratory: 2:10-5:30 p.m. 
Section1: Mon. Cleland Norris 203 
Section 2: Mon. DeHaan Norris 204 
Section 3: Tues. Brantley Norris 203 
Section 4: Tues. ©DeHaan Norris 204 
Section 5: Wed. Cleland Norris 203 
Section 6: Thurs. Brantley Norris 203 


2. GENERAL Cuemistry II. A continuation of General Chemistry I. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 1. 


Spring Brantley Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Mosher 1 
Laboratory: 2:10-5:30 p.m. 
Section 1: Mon. Cleland Norris 203 
Section 2: Mon. DeHaan Norris 204 
Section 3: Tues. Brantley Norris 203 
Section 4: Tues. De Haan Norris 204 
Section 5: Wed. Cleland Norris 203 
Section 6: Thurs. Brantley Norris 203 


3. QUANTITATIVE CHEMIsTRY. The study of the quantitative relationships of 
equilibrium systems in inorganic chemistry, and the quantitative aspects of 
oxidation-reduction reactions both in theory and in laboratory procedures. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 2 and Mathematics 20, or permission of the instructor. 


Fall McAnally Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Mosher 3 
De Haan Laboratory: 2:10-5:30 p.m. Norris 202 
Section 1: Tues. 
Section 2: Wed. 


51. Orcanic Cuemistry I. The introductory course in organic chemistry includ- 
ing laboratory applications in preparative work. Prerequisite: Chemistry 2. 


Fall Lambert Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Mosher 3 
Lambert Laboratory: 2:10-5:30 p.m. Norris 200 
Section 1: Tues.-Thurs. 
Section 2: Wed. 
Section 3: Tues. 


52. Orcanic CuEemistry IT. A continuation of Organic Chemistry I. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 51. 


Winter Lambert Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Mosher 3 
Lambert Laboratory: 2:10-5:30 p.m. Norris 200 
Section 1: Tues.-Thurs. 
Section 2: Wed. 
Section 3: Tues. 


53. Orcanic Cuemistry III. Intermediate organic chemistry, with emphasis 
olaced on polyfunctional substances, condensation reactions and theories, Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 52. 


Spring Lambert Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Mosher 3 
Lambert Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Norris 200 
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X54, X55, X56. INstRUMENTAL MeEtuops I. An introduction to the use of instru- 
-mental techniques in the qualitative and quantitative identification of chemical 
compounds. Prerequisite: Physics 13 and Chemistry 101 in progress, or permis- 
sion of the instructor. Chemistry X54 is prerequisite to X55; X55 is prerequisite 
to X56. 


Fall-Winter-Spring 1/6 course perterm McAnally Arrange Norris 202 


X57, X58, X59. INSTRUMENTAL Mertuops II. A continuation of Instrumental 
ethods I. Prerequisite: Chemistry X56; X57 is prerequisite to X58; X58 is pre- 

requisite to X59. 

Fall-Winter-Spring 1/6 course perterm McAnally Arrange Norris 202 


101. PuysicaL Cuemistry I. An introduction to physico-chemical principles and 
laboratory practices. Prerequisite: Physics 13 or permission of the instructor. 


Fall Brantley Lectures: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Mosher 3 
Brantley Laboratory: Wed.-Fri., 2:10-5:30 p.m. Norris 308 


102. PuysicaL Cuemistry II. A continuation of Physical Chemistry I. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 101. ; 


Winter De Haan Lectures: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Mosher 3 
Brantley Laboratory: Wed.-Fri., 2:10-5:30 p.m. Norris 308 


103. ADVANCED Laxorartory. Research theories, methods and techniques, includ- 
ing organic qualitative microanalysis, advanced organic synthesis and the use of 
chemical literature. Prerequisite: Chemistry 53. 


Fall Cleland Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Norris 313 
Cleland Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs., 2:10-5:30 p.m. Norris 305 


104. SENIon ResEarcu. Independent research culminating with the writing of a 
thesis. Prerequisite: Permission of the department chairman. 


Spring The Staff Arrange Norris 300A 


105-205. ADVANCED PuysicAL CuEmistry. The fundamentals of quantum and 
statistical mechanics and their application to some systems of chemical interest. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 


Spring De Haan 8:55-9:55 a.m. Norris 313 


106-206. ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMIsTRY. Studies in advanced theories of organic 
chemistry, with emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103 
or permission of the instructor. 


Spring Cleland 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Mosher 3 


107-207. BrocHEMIstTrY. Organic and physical chemistry of compounds and sys- 
tems of biological interest. Prerequisite: Chemistry 53 or permission of the in- 
structor. 


Spring McAnaily 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Norris 313 


108-208. ApvANCED INorGANIc CHEmistRY. Applications of modern developments 
of physics and chemistry to inorganic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or 
permission of the instructor. 


Fall De Haan 8:55-9:55 a.m. Norris 313 


110-210. Seminar. Selected topics in advanced chemistry. Prerequisite: Permis- 
sion of the instructor. 


Spring The Staff. Arrange Norris 313 
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301. REsEarcH For Master or Arts DrEGreEE. Supervised investigation by prop- 
erly qualified students. Prerequisite: Permission of the department chairman. 


Each Term The Staff Arrange Norris 300A 


390. Tuests ror Master or Arts DEGREE. Prerequisite: Permission of the depart- 
ment chairman. 


Each Term ‘The Staff Arrange Norris 300A 
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COMBINED SCIENCE 


AssocIATE PRoFEssorR McANALLY, Chairman 


Proressor MCMENAMIN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WELLS 
(of the Department of Biology ) 


AssOcIATE PRoFEssor BirMAN (of the Department of Geology ) 
PRoFEssoR SEEKINS (of the Department of Mathematics ) 
AssocIATE PRoFEssor Hupson, AssISTANT PROFESSOR SEGALL 


(of the Department of Physics ) 


The combined science program is designed for the student who is not majoring 
in a science. It is an integrated sequence of three one-term courses which has 
the following objectives: (1) to introduce the student to the particular knowl- 
edge and skills of the physical and biological sciences, and to certain scientific 
theories and interpretations; (2) to indicate the role of science in human his- 
tory, both past and present, and the scientist’s view of nature, of man and of 
knowledge, with emphasis on the philosophical implications of modern science. 


1. INTRODUCTION TO PuHysICAL SCIENCE. (THE STAFF) An introduction to the 
theories and concepts of mathematics, physics and chemistry, with particular 
emphasis on the correlation of experimental and observational data and the 
development of theory. 


Fall The Staff 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 202 


2. INTRODUCTION TO PHysICAL SCIENCE. (THE STAFF) The development of mod- 
er physics and chemistry including atomic and nuclear phenomena, and an 
introduction to the fundamentals of geology and astronomy, with special refer- 
ence to the relation of geology and astronomy to physics and chemistry. Prerequt- 
site: Combined Science 1 or equivalent. 


Winter The Staff 8:55-9:55 a.m. Mosher 1 


3. INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE. Modern biology as founded on concepts 
of evolution, and the interrelationships, structure and function of organisms, and 
showing the relationship of biology to the physical sciences. Prerequisite: Com- 
bined Science 1, 2, or permission of instructor. 


Spring Wells and Staff. Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Mosher 1 
Laboratory: Thurs. Norris 103 
Section 1: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Section 2: 1:00-2:00 p.m. 
Section 3: 2:10-3:10 p.m. 
Section 4: 3:20-4:20 p.m. 
Section 5: 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
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ECONOMICS 


ASSOCIATE ProFEssor Harine, Chairman 
PROFESSOR DERYCKE 
Dr. Hovey, Lecturer 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the nature 
and development of economic systems, their institutions and functions. It offers 
courses which aid in the understanding of problems of business and public eco- 
nomic policy, and which afford a background for careers in business adminis- 
tration, public service, law, teaching, or research. The department offers two 
majors: (1) Economics, intended especially for those students who wish to 
prepare for graduate work in government, foreign affairs, economics and busi- 
ness administration; (2) Business Administration, designed for those students 
who wish to concentrate more upon specific, practical problems in business or 
who wish to prepare for law school. The difference in emphasis between the two 
majors is not great. A careful reading of the requirements will serve to clarify 
the distinction that does exist. 

Neither major is designed to complete professional training. That is the func- 
tion of the graduate schools of Law, Business, Economics, etc. Both majors are | 
designed to give the student a grasp of the manner in which the business com- 
munity functions, the nature of the problems confronting this community, and 
some mastery of the tools which may be used in arriving at defensible conclu- | 
sions about these problems. | 

Some majors in this department may be interested in information concern- 
ing closely related work in Latin American Affairs (page 56), and in Diplom- 
acy and World Affairs (page 119). | 


MaJor 1n Economics: Ten courses from this department: Economics 1, 2, 50, 
51, 52, 106, 108, 111, 112 and 115. Four related courses from not more than 

two departments are to be chosen in consultation with the major adviser. 
Mathematics 119 is to be included in the related courses; additional mathemat- 

ics 1s recommended. 


MaJsor IN Business ADMINISTRATION: Eleven courses from this department: 
Economics 1, 2, 50, 51, 52, 106, 108, 110, 113, 114,and 115. Four related courses 
from not more than two departments are to be chosen in consultation with the 
major adviser. Mathematics 119 is to be included in the related courses; addi- 
tional mathematics is recommended. | 
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Honors: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at graduation 
through completion of a program of independent research and a senior thesis. 
Students normally enter this program at the beginning of the junior year. 
Consult the department chairman for details. 


1. INTRODUCTION To Economics. The rise of the market system in western coun- 
tries, the economics of nations, main currents of economic thought. Open to 
freshmen. 


ls Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 20 

hel nema Section 2: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 20 
Winter Haring 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Johnson 20 
Spring de Rycke 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Johnson 20 


2. INTRODUCTION To Prick THeEoryY. Price and allocation theory, international 
trade. Prerequisite: Economics 1. Open to freshmen. 


Fall de Rycke 1:00-2:00p.m. Johnson 21 
Meter 0t«(«j“(j 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 21 

, CL or 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 21 

50. AccountinG. Accounting principles and practices. Prerequisite: Economics 
e 2. 

Fall de Rycke 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Johnson 21 


51. INcomME AND BustNess Fituctuations. National income, money, aggregate 
economic analysis. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 


Winter Haring 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 21 


62. INTERMEDIATE Economic TuHeory. Utility, price, and distribution. Prerequt- 


site: Economics 1, 2. 


NER, Wry ork ge 3s 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 401 


106. ELEMENTARY Econometrics. Application of mathematics and statistics to 


economics. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2; Mathematics 119. 


Fall Haring 1:00-2:00p.m. Johnson 20 


107. AMERICAN Economic History. Colonial History to the present. Given in 


_alternate years. Open to sophomores. 


an Wed. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Swan 101 


108. Economics oF GOVERNMENT. Public finance, taxation, expenditure policy, 
the budget. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 

a Tues. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Swan 101 

109. INTERNATIONAL Economic SystEems. Capitalism, socialism and democracy 
in rich and poor countries. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 

re Mon. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Johnson 20 


110. Lasor ORGANIZATION. History of labor unions, industrial relations, theories 


_ of union organization and management. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 


Winter 


a shah Ue, Thurs. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Fowler 401 


111. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND CoMMERCIAL Poticy. Composition of interna- 
tional trade, balance of payments, trade theory, international economic policy. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 


iter” ——(‘<é‘i‘iéié(‘<‘“liétiwé#«CS; Tues. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Swan 206 
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112. DEVELOPMENT oF Economic Ipgas. Relation of economic thought to eco 
nomic history: Adam Smith to present. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 


Spring de Rycke Wed. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Swan 101 


113. Business Law. Introduction to business law, with emphasis on the law per 
taining to contracts, agency, negotiable instruments, bailments and sales of per 
sonal property. 


Fall Hovey 8:55-9:55 a.m. Johnson 20 


114. Bustness ORGANIZATION. Organization theory, decision theory, and the cor 
poration. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 


Winter de Rycke Mon. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Swan 101 


115. Monetary Economics. Relation of money to prices and output; dynami' 
economics, Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 


Winter de Rycke ‘Tues. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Swan 101 


117. RESEARCH SEMINAR IN Economics. Application of modern research method 
to current problems in economics and related fields. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2 
and permission of the instructor. 


Spring Haring Mon. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Swan 101 

118. EuropEAN Economic History. The Industrial Revolution from Italy t 
Great Britain. Given in alternate years. Open to sophomores. 

VICTIIGh Ie) fete iar Not given in 1963-64. 


120. Economic DEVELOPMENT. Underdeveloped countries and economic prog 
ress; history and theory; the relationship of international trade to growth. Pre. 
requisite: Economics 1, 2. 


Fall Haring Mon. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Swan 101 
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EDUCATION 


ProFEssor Petrie, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR STANCHFIELD 


AssociaTE Proressor Cuttey, Dean of Men (of the Department 
of Mathematics ) 


AssocIaTE Proressor FropsHam (of the Department of Music ) 
Mr. ScHWEN, /nstructor (of the Department of Physical Education) 
Mr. Datton, Lecturer 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional prepara- 
tion for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the State of Cali- 


fornia. The department regards professional education as comprehending 


within its scope the development of social and personal attitudes and responsi- 
bilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In providing both cultural and 


- scientific backgrounds it alms to promote an appreciation of the institutions 


and traditions of a free society, to foster attitudes of critical observation and 


judgment, and to equip the prospective teacher with the knowledges and skills 


f 


involved in the more technical aspects of the educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to meet 
the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of competency and 
to include those courses indicated by the State Department of Education as 
recommended or required for the various teaching credentials. 

New credential regulations become operative July 1, 1963. New students 
consult credential advisers in the Department of Education for the new require- 
ments. 

Students who have completed two years of college, and who, by July 1, 1963, 
are enrolled in a teacher education curriculum, may complete credential re- 


| quirements outlined on pages 76 and 77. 


TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Occidental College has been authorized by the California State Board of Educa- 


tion to recommend properly qualified candidates for the following credentials: 


(1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) the Junior High School 
Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including the General Secondary 
Credential and the Special Credentials in Music and Physical Education; 
(4) the Junior College Credential. 
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Students with junior or senior standing may be admitted to the Department: 
of Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, 
provided their records in the first two years of college work indicate the proba- 
bility of their fitness for the teaching profession. This includes, in addition to 
a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose and natural inter- 
est in the work. 

Currently enrolled students who wish to prepare for the general credentials 
must consult the Department of Education and must file formal applications 
before beginning junior year work. For special credentials in Music, and in 
Physical Education, applicants must consult the department concerned and 
must file formal applications with that department as well as with the Depart- 
ment of Education. An application fee of three dollars is charged for regis 
tion in the Department of Education. ) 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted as can-_ 
didates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College Credential 
provided they meet the requirements of the college and of the State of Califor- 
nia. For further information concerning requirements for graduate study, see 
pages 41-47. 

An appointment bureau is maintained by the Department of Education for 
the assistance of candidates for teaching positions. See page 139 concerning fees 
for this service. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS. Students who have completed two years of 
college, and who, by July 1, 1963, are enrolled in a teacher education curricu- 
lum, will be recommended for credentials upon the satisfactory completion of 
the following requirements: 


For ALL CreDENTIALS: Completion of a course or passing of an examination | 
in the principles and provisions of the United States Constitution; a medical | 
examination administered by the college physician. | 


For THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occidental 
College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited college or univer-— 
sity; a grade point average of 2.5; completion of the following courses m 
education, or equivalent: Education 102, 110, 130, 131, 132, 133, 149, 150, and 
151. Additional requirements include Mathematics 101 and 102, Physical 
Education 88 and 89, and other courses selected in consultation with the ad- 
viser, and proficiency in the statutory school subjects. 


For THE JuNior HicH ScHoot CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occidental 
College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught in high school; 
completion of a minimum of five courses or equivalent in education, including | 
Education 102, 110, 230, 250, and 251. | 
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For THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from an approved 
institution; approval by the Graduate Committee; one major and one teaching 
minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not commonly accepted for 
high school graduation and two teaching minors in high school subjects; com- 
pletion of seven courses, or equivalent, in graduate work including major or 
minor department and professional requirements; completion of the following 
courses, or equivalent, in education: Education 102, 110, 230, 250, and 251. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College; completion of twelve courses, or equivalent, in the Department 
of Music, including requirements for the major in this department; completion 
of a minimum of five courses in education, including Education 110, 140, 154, 
155, 156, and 230. For further requirements, see the Department of Music, 
page 99. 

For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PuysicaL Epucation: Gradua- 
tion from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical Education as 
outlined on page 109, completion of the following courses, or equivalent, in 
education: Education 102, 110, 119, 152, 153, and 230. 


For THE JUNIOR CoLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from an 
approved institution; one major and one teaching minor; completion of the 
following courses, or equivalent, in education: Education 102, 110, 230, and 
250. 

102-202. SociaAL FouNDATIONS oF EpucaTION. Survey of ideas which have 


shaped educational theory and practice; school and community; field study of 
adolescent society and value systems. 


Winter Frodsham 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 36 


110-210. PsycHoLocicaL FouNDATIONS oF EpucatTion. Learning process and prin- 
ciples, growth and development, mental hygiene, personality development and 
guidance. 


Spring Frodsham 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 33 


119. INTRoDuUcToryY Sratistics. Identical with Mathematics 119. 
Each Term Culley 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Fowler 302 


130. Mreruops AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING READING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Fall Stanchfield 10:05-11:05 a.m. Johnson 31 
\Winter Stanchfield 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 31 


131. MretrHops AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Fall Stanchfield 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 31 

Spring Stanchfield 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 31 


132. MretrHops AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Fall Petrie 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 31 
Winter Petrie 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 31 
Spring Petrie 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 31 
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133. Marertats AND Metuops or Teacuinc Art AND Music in ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Fall Dalton and Frodsham 3:20-5:30 p.m. Art 6 
11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Music-Speech 26 


140. PrincrPLes or Music EpucarTion. 
Winter Frodsham 1:00-2:00 p.m. Music-Speech 26 


149. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND AupI0-VIsuAL LABORA. 
tTorY. Fee $40.00. | 


Each Term The Staff Arrange Johnson 30 


150. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND AUuDIO-VisuAL LABORA-. 
Tory. Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 149 or equivalent. 


Each Term The Staff Arrange Johnson 30 


151. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND AupIo-VisUAL LABORA- 
Tory. Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 150, or equivalent. 


Each Term The Staff Arrange Johnson 30 


152. STUDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL EpucaTION AND AUDIO-VISUAL LABORATORY. 
Fee $30.00. 


Spring Schwenk Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 3 


153. STUDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL EDUCATION AND AUDIO-VISUAL LABORATORY. 
Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 152 or equivalent. 


Spring Schwenk Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 3 


154. STUDENT TEACHING IN Music AND AupIo-VISUAL LABORATORY. Fee $30.00. 
Fall Frodsham Arrange Music-Speech 26 


155. STUDENT TEACHING IN Music anp AupIo-VIsuAL LaBoraTory. Continuation. 
Prerequisite: Education 154 or equivalent. 


Winter Frodsham Arrange Music-Speech 26 


156. StupENT TEACHING IN Music anp Aupio-VIsuaL Laporatory. Continuation. 
Prerequisite: Education 155 or equivalent. 


Spring Frodsham Arrange Music-Speech 26 


230. Tur Seconpary ScHoot. Scope and function, curriculum principles and 
organization, methodology, including measurement and evaluation, and class- 
room Management. 


FOU ae Be cae we 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 33 

250. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND AUDIO-VISUAL LABORATORY. 
Fee $40.00. 

Each Term The Staff Arrange Johnson 30 

251. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND AUDIO-VISUAL LABORATORY. 
Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 250 or equivalent. 

Each Term The Staff Arrange Johnson 30 


301. RESEARCH. 
Each Term The Staff Arrange Johnson 30 


390. THeEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. 
Each Term The Staff Arrange Johnson 30 
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ENGLISH AND 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


>ROFESSOR OLIVER, Chairman 

ROFESSOR KURTZ 

>roressor RyF 

>RoFEssor Busacca, Director of Freshman English 
AssocIATE Proressor O’Hare 

AssocIATE Proressor ADAMS 

AssocIATE PROFESSOR OWEN 

AssistaNT ProFEessor PEARCE 

Mir. ALLEN, /nstructor 


Che Department of English and Comparative Literature has three purposes: 
(1) to increase the student’s mastery of the English language; (2) to develop 
ritical ability; and (3) to teach the literature of two traditions—the Anglo- 
American tradition through a major in English, and major literary movements 
ind masterpieces of the Western world through a major in Comparative Litera- 
ure. 

_ Each freshman major in the department is assigned to an adviser. No later 
han the first term of the junior year each major should report to the depart- 
ment chairman for reassignment. The student’s program of courses is to be 
leveloped in conference with his adviser. At each registration, programs of 
study are to be approved by the adviser and by the chairman of the department. 


Magor 1n ENcutsu: Ten courses from this department in addition to English 1 
or equivalent, and four related courses from not more than two departments. 


Viason IN ComparaTIVE LITERATURE: Ten courses from this department, 
n addition to English 1 or equivalent, and four related courses from not 
‘nore than two departments. One advanced course in literature in a foreign 
anguage is to be included in related work; French and German are the pre- 
erred languages. 

The requirements of the two majors are to be conceived in terms of knowl- 
dge and ability to think and write effectively in the area embraced by the 
najor, rather than in terms of course. The English Senior Comprehensive 
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Examination will assume: (1) knowledge of the Anglo-American literary tra 
dition; (2) ability to associate Anglo-American Literature with the stream 0) 
ideas; (3) critical ability based upon a knowledge of theory and analytical] skill, 
(4.) knowledge of linguistic history and methodology; (5) knowledge in son 
depth of a literary genre; and (6) knowledge in depth of Shakespeare and one 
other major literary figure. 

The Comparative Literature Senior Comprehensive Examination will as 
sume: (1) knowledge of major movements and masterpieces of western litera. 
ture and masterpieces of Oriental literature; (2) ability to associate literary 
periods and movements with the stream of ideas; (3) critical ability based upon 
a knowledge of theory and analytical skill; (4.) knowledge of a foreign lan. 
guage (French or German preferred) sufficient for effective work in the litera. 
ture of that language; (5) knowledge of a chosen literary genre; and (6) 
knowledge in depth of Shakespeare and one other major figure in world litera- 
ture. 


Honors: A student in either of the above majors, who has demonstrated his 


competence, may, with the approval of his adviser and of the department chair- 
man, elect to read for Departmental Honors. 


1. FrEsHmMAN Encuisu. An introduction to college level writing. 


Fall Allen Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Mosher 3 
The Staff Section 2: 3:20-4:20 p.m. Johnson 20 
The Staff Section 3: 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 21 
Pearce Section 4: 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 44 
Adams Section 5: 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 20 

Winter Allen Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 37 
The Staff Section 2: 3:20-4:20 p.m. Johnson 20 
The Staff Section 3: 2:10-3:10 p.m. Fowler 201 
The Staff Section 4: 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 20 
The Staff Section 5: 2:10-3:10 pm. Fowler 112 

Spring Allen Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 21 
Busacca Section 2: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Johnson 21 
Pearce Section 3: 2:10-3:10 p.m. Fowler 201 
The Staff Section 4: 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 21 
Adams Section 5: 2:10-3:10 p.m. Fowler 112 


2. Exposrrory ANALYsIs AND WriTINc. The analysis and writing of expository 
prose, including the term paper. 


Fall Kurtz 1:00-2:00p.m. Johnson 25 
Winter Kurtz 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 21 
Spring The Staff 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 36 


3. LirerAry ANALysis AND WritTINnG. The analysis of literary forms and the 
practice of both expository and creative writing. 


Fall The Staff 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 39 
Winter The Staff 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 127 
Spring Owen 1:00-2:00p.m. Johnson 44. 
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1. ENGLisH LITERATURE FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE RENAISSANCE. An intro- 
‘uction to the epic, lyric, narrative and dramatic writing of England in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance. 


‘all Owen 3:20-4:20 p.m. Johnson 23 


2. ENGiisH LirERATURE FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO RoMANTICISM. The study of 
ae classical period from its beginnings through its major literary production. 


| ee 3:20-4:20 p.m. Johnson 23 


3. Encuisn LITERATURE FROM ROMANTICISM To 1914. The major poetry and 
rose of the Romantic and Victorian periods. 


pring Adams 3:20-4:20p.m. Johnson 23 


41. THe Encuisn Lancuace. An introduction to the historical study of lan- 
uage, with studies of phonetics, vocabulary development, grammatical princi- 
les, and problems in understanding. 


‘all Oliver 8:55-9:55 a.m. Johnson 23 


45. AMERICAN LITERATURE TO 1860. American literature from the beginnings 
) the Civil War, with emphasis upon major writers and movements. 


Vinter Kurtz 10:05-11:05a.m. Johnson 23 


46. AMERICAN LITERATURE SINCE 1860. Major literary trends and representa- 
ve writers during the last 100 years. | 


all Kurtz Not given in 1963-64. 


51. THe Nove To 1goo. Origins and historical developments of the novel in 
ngland. 


| cre 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 21 


52. THe Nove. IN THE 20TH CENTURY. The study of selected novels from the 
lajor writers of our age. 


pring Ryf 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 23 

61. DEVELOPMENT OF THE Drama. The development of the drama as a literary 
enre, with emphasis upon major Anglo-American dramatists. 

all Busacca_ Not given in 1963-64. 


62. Mopern Drama. Dramatic forms, techniques and content in major works 
[the late 19th and 20th Centuries. 


/inter Busacca Not given in 1963-64. 

53-263. LiTERATURE OF THE CrassicaL Wor p. Major literary works in the clas- 
‘cal period, and in the Graeco-Roman world. 

/inter Pearce 1:00-2:00p.m. Johnson 23 


94-264. WersterN MepievaL AND RENaISsSANCE LirErRATURE. Major literary 
‘orks in the Middle Ages and Renaissance in the European world. 


7inter Pearce Not given in 1963-64. 


35-265. WersTERN LITERATURE SINCE THE RENAISSANCE. Major literary works in 
1e European tradition from the neo-classical era to the 20th Century. 


pring Pearce 3:20-4:20p.m. Johnson 25 


56. Orrentau Lirerature. Literary masterpieces of the Far East. 
pring Mok 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 127 
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170. SHAKESPEARE. Intensive readings of selected plays, with analysis and crit 
cism. 


Spring Kurtz 10:05-11:05 a.m. Johnson 23 


171. Masor Romantic Poets. Study of the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridg 
Byron, Shelley and Keats. 


Winter Adams 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 23 


172. TWENTIETH Century PoeEtry. Forms, techniques and content in the majc 
Anglo-American poetry of this century. 


Fall Ryf 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 23 


180-280. Masor Ficures. Study in depth in the background and literary produ 
of a major figure. One to be selected for study each year: Chaucer to be studie 
in 1963-64. 

Spring Kurtz 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 23 


185-285. Literary Criticism. The nature and analytical judgment of literatur: 
historical, theoretical and applied criticism. 


Fall Oliver 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 127 


190. SENIoR SEMINAR. Advanced studies for majors contemplating gradua 
work. 


Winter Owen 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Swan 206 


305. SEMINAR IN INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS. One or two seminars each year will co) 
centrate on a study in depth of the art and thought of some single major auth 
in world literature. Offered in 1963-64: D. H. Lawrence. 


Winter O’Hare Thurs., 1:00-4:20 p.m. Library 32 


307. SEMINAR IN A GENRE. One or two seminars each year will concentrate on. 
study of the development and character of some literary genre in world literatur 
Offered in 1963-64: Myth and Symbol in the Novel. 


Fall O’Hare Thurs., 1:00-4:20 p.m. Swan 101 


311. ANGLo-AMERICAN LITERATURE SEMINAR. [wo seminars each year will co) 
centrate on a study of some literary figure or figures or period or movement 1 
English or American literature, or in both. In 1963-64; offered in fall tern 
Faulkner; in spring term: Milton. 

Fall Kurtz Wed., 1:00-4:20 p.m. Swan 101 

Spring Owen Wed., 1:00-4:20 p.m. Library 32 


337. SEMINAR IN A PERIoD. One or two seminars each year will concentrate ¢ 
the character and literary product of some period or movement in world liter 
ture. Offered in 1963-64: Tragedy. 

Winter Busacca Thurs., 1:00-4:20 p.m. Swan 101 


385. CREATIVE Prosect IN Lieu or TueEsis. A candidate for the Master of Ar 
Degree (in either English or Comparative Literature) may, with the approvi 
of his committee, submit a creative project in lieu of a thesis. 


Each Term The Staff Arrange Swan 107 


390. THeEsis For Master oF Arts Decree. A research project of suitable subjec 
scope and depth. 


Each Term The Staff Arrange Swan 107 
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SRADUATE SEMINARS UNDER THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
*ROGRAM OF GRADUATE STUDIES (SEE PAGES 41-47) 


tequirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy shall be as approved in 
vach individual instance by the Graduate Committee and by the Educational 
Jouncil of the Intercollegiate Program of Graduate Studies. These shall include 
| minimum of one continuous year of residence, and mastery of two foreign 
anguages appropriate to the candidate’s interests. Preliminary examinations 
nust be passed in five fields, four of these fields to be chosen by the candidate 
ind to be approved by the examining committee. They must fall within the 
ollowing categories: a literary figure, a literary period, a literary genre, and 
im area of study outside of literature which nevertheeless is related and im- 
ortant to the study of literature. The fifth field is to be major texts in literary 
Titicism. 

JOLLOQUIUM. Occasional evening meetings open to all IPGS students and faculty 
or the purpose of exploring issues of significance and interest to all. No credit. 


16. CHANGE AND CoNTINUITY IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY THOUGHT AND ExPpREs- 
ION. Studies in contemporary literature and philosophy, with special emphasis 
m the literary expression and definition of intellectual and social values in the 
nodern world. Credit granted only on completion of the year’s work. 


tach Term O’Hare, Busacca, and IPGS Staff Tues., 1:00-5:30 pm. Swan 3 


47. STUDIES IN CULTURAL History. This seminar will explore Western thought 
nd culture in a particular historical period, emphasizing the relationship 
etween society and ideas. Intended primarily for advanced students in litera- 
ure and history, it will also be of interest and open to students in economics, 
sovernment, international relations, philosophy, psychology, and sociology. 
n 1963-64, the period chosen for study is the Renaissance. Credit granted only 
i completion of the year’s work. 


tach Term O’Hare and IPGS Staff Tues., 1:00-5:30 pm. Swan 3 


48. Tue Ipgea or Society. Emphasis will be placed upon the underlying pre- 
uppositions of the several social and behavioral sciences, with attention to their 
undamental interrelationships. Differing methodologies and differing ideas of 
he nature and function of social facts, myths, symbols, and values will be 
malyzed and compared. Credit granted only on completion of the year’s work. 


‘ach Term O’Hare and IPGS Staff ‘Tues., 1:00-5:30 p.m. Swan 3 


1g. AMERICAN STupIES—DREAM AND De usion. A close study of the historical, 
literary, sociological, philosophical, and religious movements that shaped and 
nspired the American mind from Rousseau to the Marshall Plan. Credit granted 
ly on completion of the year’s work. 


‘ach Term O’Hare and IPGS Staff Tues., 1:00-5:30 p.m. Swan 3 


90. THEsIs FoR THE DEGREE oF Doctor oF PHILosoPHyY. 
tach Term The Staff Arrange Swan 3 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR BIcKLEY, Chairman 
PRoFEssoR BENTON 

ASSOCIATE PrRoFEssor BABCOCK 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TREUSCORFF 
Mr. ALKIRE, /nstructor 

Mr. Frey, /nstructor 

Mr. Hewirt, /nstructor 


Mr. SAncuez, /nstructor 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic knowl- 
edge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first two years pro- 
vides a thorough preparation for the courses in literature, which offer an op- 
portunity to gain a reasonable mastery of the written and spoken language. - 


Group Masor: A minimum of four courses numbered above 100, including 
courses 101 and 102, in each of any two languages chosen for the group major, 
and four related courses chosen from not more than two departments in con- 
sultation with the major adviser. 


DEPARTMENTAL Magors: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major consists of the twelve courses, or the equi- 
valent, listed under the respective language, and four related courses chosen in 
consultation with the major adviser from not more than two departments. _ 

A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will be 
required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within this group. 
The sequence of courses, totaling eight, on which the comprehensive examina- 
tion is based, will consist in whole or in part of the following: 101, 102, 103, 
104. 105, 106, 107, 108. 


FRENCH 


1, ELEMENTARY FreNcu. Pronunciation, grammar, reading and conversation. 
Fall Hewitt Section 1: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 25 

Bickley Section 2: 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 39 
2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. Continuation of French 1. 


Winter Hewitt Section 1: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 25 ) 
Bickley Section 2: 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 23 
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os ; 
>, INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. Grammar, composition and conversation; discussion 
1 French of literary texts. Prerequisite: French 2 or its equivalent. 


oring Hewitt Section 1: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 25 
Bickley Section 2: 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 39 

all Treuscorff 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 23 

t. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. Continuation of French 50. 

all Hewitt 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 44. 

/inter Treuscorff 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 21 


4, ADVANCED FreNcu. Refinement of composition and style through translation 
| English literary passages into French; ‘“‘explications de textes’; introduction to 
terary genres. Prerequisite: French 51, or equivalent. 


"inter Treuscorff 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 44 
oring Treuscorff 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 37 


#2, ADVANCED FreNncu, Continuation of French 101. Prerequisites: French 101. 
(equivalent. 


bring Treuscorff 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 44 


13. LiveraTuRE OF THE Mippxe AGEs AND THE RENAISSANCE. Prerequisite: French 


‘4 and 102 and the ability to understand spoken French. Given in alternate 
vars. 


linter Treuscorff Not given in 1963-64. 


o 


4 
14. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite: French 101 and 


(2, and the ability to understand spoken French. Given in alternate years. 


bring Treuscorff Not given in 1963-64. 


i5. LireERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite: French 101 and 
12, and the ability to understand spoken French. Given in alternate years. 


ill Treuscorff 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 44. 


16. LireraTurRE, 1800-1850. Prerequisite: French 101 and 102 and the ability to 
uderstand spoken French, Given in alternate years. 


linter Hewitt 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 44 


7. Lirerature, 1850-1900. Prerequisite: French 101 and 102, and the ability 
‘understand spoken French, Given in alternate years. 


‘ring Hewitt 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 36 


} 
8. LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Prerequisite: French 101 and 
2 and the ability to understand spoken French. Given in alternate ycars. 


Ml Hewitt Not given in 1963-64. 


i RMAN 


| ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Pronunciation, grammar, reading and conversation. 
‘ll Frey Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 39 

Babcock Section 2: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 31 
» ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Continuation of German 1. 


‘inter Frey Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 39 
Babcock Section 2: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 31 
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50. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. Reading and discussion of modern German prose a 
poetry, grammar review, composition, and conversation. Prerequisite: Germar 
or equivalent. 
Spring Frey Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 39 

Babcock Section 2: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 31 


51. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN, Continuation of German 50. 
Fall Babcock 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 36 


101. ADVANCED GERMAN. Composition, conversation and style; introduction 
literary types; oral reports. Prerequisite: German 51, or equivalent. 


Winter Frey 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 37 


102. ADVANCED GERMAN. Continuation of German 101. Prerequisite: German 1 
or equivalent. 


Spring Frey 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 37 


103. THE ENLIGHTMENT AND STORM AND STREss. Lessing, and the early works 
Goethe and Schiller. Prerequisite: German 101 and 102, or consent of the instr 
tor. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Babcock Not given in 1963-64. 


104. GERMAN CrassicisM. Dramas and poetry of Goethe and Schiller; study 
selected critical works. Prerequisite: German 101 and 102, or consent of i 
instructor. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Babcock Not given in 1963-64. 


105. SURVEY oF NINETEENTH CENTURY GERMAN LITERATURE. Representat 
works of Romanticism and Realism to 1850. Prerequisite: German 101 and 1 
or consent of the instructor. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Babcock 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 37 


106. SurvEY oF NINETEENTH CENTURY GERMAN LITERATURE. Representat 
works of Realism and Naturalism. Prerequisite: German 101 and 102, or cons 
of the instructor. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Babcock 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 37 


107. LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Representative works of rec 
and contemporary writers. Prerequisite: German 101 and 102, or consent of | 
instructor. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Frey 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 36 


108. READINGS IN GERMAN LITERATURE, The study of a selected literary genre 
writer. Prerequisite: Consent of the instructor. 


Spring The Staff Not given in 1963-64. 


RUSSIAN 


1. ELEMENTARY RussIAN. Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of S' 
ple prose, composition, conversation. 


Fall Alkire 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 44 


2. ELEMENTARY RussIAN. Continuation of Russian 1. 
Winter Alkire 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 44 
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0, INTERMEDIATE Russ1AN. Grammar, composition and conversation; readings 
rom literary texts. Prerequisite: Russian 2 or equivalent. 


pring Alkire 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 44 
all Alkire 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Swan 101 


i. INTERMEDIATE Russian. Continuation of Russian 40. 
Vinter Alkire 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Swan 101 


PANISH 


. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. Pronunciation, grammar, reading and conversation. 


‘all Sanchez Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 31 
Bickley Section 2: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 23 


. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. Continuation of Spanish 1. 


Vinter Sanchez Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 31 
Bickley Section 2: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 23 


0. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. Grammar, composition and conversation; discussion 
a Spanish of literary texts. Prerequisite: Spanish 2 or equivalent. 


pring Sanchez Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Jchnson 31 
Bickley Section 2: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 23 
‘all Benton 1:00-2:00p.m. Johnson 23 


1. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. Continuation of Spanish 50. 


Vinter Benton 1:00-2:00p.m. Johnson 36 
‘all Sanchez 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 37 


01. ADVANCED SPANISH. Grammar, composition, conversation; introduction to 
iterary genres; survey of the growth and development of Spanish civilization. 
'rerequisite: Spanish 51 or equivalent. 


pring Benton 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 37 
Vinter Sanchez 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 36 


02. ADVANCED SPANISH. Continuation of Spanish 101. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 
r equivalent. 


pring Sanchez 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 36 


03. SURVEY oF SPANISH LiTERATURE. A survey of Spanish Literature from the 
welfth century to Cervantes. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 and 102 or equivalent, 
nd the ability to understand spoken Spanish. Given in alternate years. 


‘all Benton Not given in 1963-64. 


04. SurvEY or SpanisH Lirerature. A survey of Spanish literature from 
ervantes to the death of Calderon. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 and 102 or equiv- 
lent, and the ability to understand spoken Spanish. Given in alternate years. 


Vinter Benton Not given in 1963-64. 


05. Moprern Spanisu Literature. Modern Spanish Literature from 1700 to the 
eriod of Romanticism. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 and 102 or equivalent, and the 
bility to understand spoken Spanish. Given in alternate years. 


pring Benton Not given in 1963-64. 
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106. Moprern SpanisH LirERATURE. Modern Spanish Literature from second h 
of the nineteenth century to the present. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 and 10: 
equivalent, and the ability to understand spoken Spanish. Given in alterr 
years. 

Fall Benton 2:10-3:10p.m. Swan 206 


107. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. Spanish-American Literature from. 
time of the Spanish Conquest to the end of the nineteenth century. Prerequisit 
Spanish 101 and 102 or equivalent, and the ability to understand spoken Spam 
Given in alternate years. | 


Winter Benton 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 20 


108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. Spanish-American Literature from 
ernismo to the present. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 and 102 or equivalent, and 
ability to understand spoken Spanish. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Benton 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 21 
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GEOLOGY 


SSOCIATE PRoFEssor BirMAN, Chairman 


SSOCIATE PROFEssoR Morris 


he geology curriculum at Occidental offers a rigorous coverage of geological 
indamentals, and is unique in that several courses are specifically designed 
) illustrate and utilize the sciences on which geology is based. The program 
‘so permits strong emphasis on the humanities in accordance with the general 
ajectives of the college. Upon completion of a major in the Department of 
eology, a student has broad rather than specific traiing in the science of the 
arth. 

Flexibility in the program and the stated requirements are such that the 
weer-oriented geology major acquires more than the usual depth, according 
/ his natural interest, in one of the basic sciences. Upon completion he is ready 
"pursue a geological career in oil, mining, or any other geological profession, 
ad is well prepared for research in graduate work. 


[azor: Eleven courses from this department: Geology 1, 2, 3, 51, 52, 53, 151, 
52, 153, and any two from Geology 101, 102, 103. Mathematics 21 and 22; 
x courses chosen in consultation with the major adviser from biology, chem- 
‘try, mathematics and physics. 

Courses in Geophysics, Geochemistry and Geobiology are offered without 
“erequisite, subject to permission of the department, for non-geology science 
lajors. In addition, several other geology courses are available without pre- 
squisite for qualified students in humanities and science. 

The Geology Department has good library and laboratory facilities and 


buses the Frank J. Smiley collection of minerals, rocks, and fossils. 


_Puysicat Grotocy. Survey of earth structure, composition and process. 


all Birman Lectures: 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 302 
Laboratory: Mon. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Fowler 311 


. Historica Grorocy. History of the development of the earth and its life. 
rerequisite: Geology 1. 
"inter Morris Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 301 

Laboratory: Mon. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Fowler 311 


_ StructurAL Geotocy. Spatial relations of rocks of the earth’s crust, their de- 
irmation, and processes of change. Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2. 


Irin g Morris Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 309 
Laboratory: Tues. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Fowler 309 
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51. PALEonToLocy. Study of development of invertebrate and vertebrate life a 
recorded in fossils; evolution; importance of life in interpreting history of th 
earth. Prerequisite: Geology 1 ‘and 2. 
Fall Morris Lectures: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 309 

Laboratory: Mon.-Wed. 2:10-4:20 p.m. Fowler 309 


52. Mrneratocy. Study of minerals, including crystallography, use of the polar 
izing microscope, chemical methods of identification and origin and occurrence 
of minerals. Prerequisite: Geology 1 or Combined Science 2. 


Winter Birman Lectures: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 309 
Laboratory: Thurs. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Fowler 309 


53. Pretrotocy. Description, identification, and genetic interpretation of rock 
Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2. 


Spring Birman Lectures: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 311 
Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Fowler 311 


101. Gropuysics. Physical processes in the earth, including geochronology, grav 
ity, Magnetic, seismic, and electrical exploration; strength and structure of th 
earth. Geophysics in space exploration. Open without prerequisite to physi 
majors. 


Fall Birman Lectures: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 309 
Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Fowler 309 


102. GEOCHEMISTRY. Chemical processes and composition of the earth, thermc 
dynamics, crystal chemistry. Geochemistry in space exploration. Open withou 
prerequisite to chemistry majors. 


Fall Birman Not given in 1963-64. 


103. GroxsioLocy. Biologic processs and composition of the earth; interrelation 
ship of living groups and their environments in space and time. Open withou 
prerequisite to biology majors. 
Spring Morris Lectures: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 311 

Laboratory: Mon.-Wed. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Fowler 311 


151. ADVANCED GENERAL GEoLocy. Study of the earth’s crust, oceans and atmo: 
phere. Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2. 


Fall Morris Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 311 
Laboratory: Wed. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Fowler 311 


152. Fretp Groxtocy I. Methods and technique in geologic mapping. Detaile 
mapping and geologic interpretation of local areas. Prerequisite: Geology 3 an 
53: 
Winter Morris Lectures: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 309 

Laboratory on Saturday 


153. FreLtp Grotoey II. Continuation of Field Geology I. Prerequisite: Geolog 
152. 
Spring Birman Arrange Fowler 313 
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HISTORY 


-RoFEssor Mox, Chairman 
-ROFESSOR RODES 

ROFESSOR ROLLE 

SSOCIATE PRoFESSOR KROEBER 
SSISTANT PROFESSOR STONEHOUSE 
SSISTANT PROFESSOR ZACEK 


he courses offered by the Department of History provide training for the 
aderstanding of social organization and the culture of the present and the 
ast. Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the formation of 
tdgments on current conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses in 
us department provide a particularly desirable introduction to specialized 
aining in the professions of Law, Public Administration, Foreign Service, 
oreign ‘Trade, and Teaching. 


Tazor: Eleven courses from this department and four related courses from not 
tore than two departments, chosen in consultation with the student’s adviser. 
he eleven History courses must include 1, 130, at least one from the contem- 
orary series (104, 124, 134, 144.), and two from the proseminars (181, 182, 
33). The remaining History courses should be selected from two of the follow- 
ig areas of concentration: United States (100-105), Europe (110-129), Asia 
(30-137), and Latin America (144-146). A minimum of three courses from 
ich of two areas of concentration is to be included in the eleven History 
vurses. The two proseminars and the contemporary courses may be counted 
whatever areas they occur. 

Details concerning the required comprehensive examination may be ob- 
med from the major adviser. 


onors: Majors in the department may qualify for Departmental Honors for 
-aduation through independent study, including a senior thesis. Consult the 
2partment chairman concerning details. 
Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred to the 
iter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 56. 
A major emphasizing Diplomacy and World Affairs is offered in the Depart- 
tent of Political Science. (See page 119.) 
_ Hisrorrocrapuy. Practice in methods of historical research; writings of great 
istorians and their philosophy of history. 
oring Zacek 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 127 
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100. CoLonriAL AmerIcA. Indians and pre-history; Spanish, French and Britis 
Empires in the Americas and the American revolutionary experience. Given i 
alternate years. 

Fall Stonehouse 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 301 


101. THE BEGINNING oF THE Nation. The emergence of the Nation after th 
Revolution; the Constitution, plus consideration of internal development, Man 
fest Destiny and sectional struggle of the 1850’s. 


Winter Stonehouse 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 201 


102. Mrp-Century CoNFLicr AND THE Crivit War. Causes of the Civil War an 
the rebuilding of the Nation after 1865. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Rolle Not given in 1963-64. 

103. THE EMERGENCE oF Mopern America. The rise of the American Empir 
and political, economic, and social adjustments at home, 1876-1929. 

Fall Rolle 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 201 


104-204. CoNTEMPoRARY AMERICA. The Great Depression, the New Deal era, an 
the Nation in war and peace, Cold war and present problems at home an 
abroad. 

Winter Rolle 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 201 


105. CALIFORNIA AND THE WeEst. The role of California in the life of the Natio. 
and the American West from Spanish times to the present. 


Spring Rolle 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 127 


110. ANCIENT History. A study of aspects of Greek and Roman cultures, empha 
sizing those legacies transferred to Western civilization. Given in alternate year: 


Spring Stonehouse Not given in 1963-64. 
112. Meprevar History. The Middle Ages in Western and Eastern Europe, cé 


300-1300. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Zacek 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 201 


122. RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. The Renaissance and the Protestant an 
Catholic Reformations in Europe, ca. 1300-1648. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Zacek Not given in 1963-64. 


124-224. CONTEMPORARY Europe. Europe from World War I to the present. 
Spring Rodes 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 201 


125. Hisrory or ENGLAND. The nation and empire from Elizabeth I to Elizabet! 
II with emphasis upon the American background and relationship. Given in al 
ternate years. 
Winter Stonehouse Not given in 1963-64. 


126. GERMANY. 1493 to the present with emphasis on the nineteenth century. 
Winter Rodes 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 127 


127-227. Russia. Czarist and Soviet Russia, with emphasis on the period fron 
Peter the Great to the present. 
Fall Zacek 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 201 


128. EasterN Europe. The nations of East Central Europe (Baltic, Danubian 
Balkan) and their relations with neighboring areas—Western Europe, Russia, ant 
the Near East. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Zacek 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 201 
Q2 
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29. France. Political and cultural history of France from Francis I to the pres- 
mt, including Louis XIV, the eighteenth century, and the French Revolution. 
Jiven in alternate years. 


Vall Rodes_ Not given in 1963-64. 
30. GrEAT TRADITIONS OF ORIENTAL CuttureEs. Historical introduction to the 


ultural legacies of India, China, and Japan as a foundation for understanding 
aodern and contemporary changes. 


fall Mok 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Fowler 201 


31. Tue Far East 1n Transition. From the opening of the Far East by European 
tations to the outbreak of the Second World War, with emphasis on the more 
aodern period. The internal development and foreign relations of the Far Eastern 
ountries. Given in alternate years. 


Vinter Mok 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 201 


34-234. Post-War Far East, The Far East in the postwar world, its recent his- 
ory and current problems. 


‘all Mok 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 201 


35. CuLturaL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND THE OcciwENT I. Contacts 
etween the West and the East which have led to cultural infiltration and influ- 
neces. From the earliest periods to the end of the eighteenth century. Given in 
lternate years. 


Vinter Mok Not given in 1963-64. 
36. CuLtrurAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND THE OccIDENT II. Contacts 


etween the West and the East which have led to cultural infiltration and influ- 
aces. From eighteenth century to the present. Given in alternate years. 


pring Mok Not given in 1963-64. 
37. IMPERIALISM AND Nationauism. History and development of imperialism 


1 Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic nations; the rise of nationalism 
nd the independence of Asian countries. Given in alternate years. 


pring Mok 1:00-2:00p.m. Fowler 201 


44-244. 20TH CENTURY Latin America. Political, social, and economic history 
- the twenty republics, and analysis of current problems and international rela- 
ons. 


all Kroeber 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 316 


45. Mexico AND THE CariBBEAN. Emphasizes Mexico from the Aztec Empire to 
le present with comparative history of the circum-Caribbean peoples and repub- 
cs. Given in alternate years. 


pring Kroeber Not given in 1963-64. 

{6. ArcentINA, BraziL, AND Cotomsra. Since the Spanish conquest; with com- 
iative history of other South American areas. Given in alternate years. 

oring Kroeber 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 201 


31-281. Prosemrnar. An analysis of political, social and national revolutionary 
jovements in modern European history. Open to seniors and graduates only. 


ill Rodes 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 401 


12-282. ProseMINar. Objectives of world powers in Latin America, Open to 
‘mors and graduates only. 


‘inter Kroeber 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 201 
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183-283. Proseminar. Abraham Lincoln: a study of American ideals. Open t 
seniors and graduates only. 
Spring Stonehouse 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 201 


301. ResEarcH. Independent research for qualified graduate students. 
Each Term The Staff Arrange Fowler 408 


310. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. Research and intensive study in Americar 
history. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Rolle Arrange Fowler 408 


311. SEMINAR IN EuropeaAN History. Research and intensive study in moder 
European history. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Zacek Not given in 1963-64. 


390. THEsIs For Master oF Arts DEGREE. 
Each Term The Staff Arrange Fowler 408 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


\SSOCIATE PROFEsSOR KROEBER, Chairman 


SSOCIATE Proressor PERKINS, AssocIATE PRoFEssor SPENCER (of the De- 
_ partment of Art) 


SSOCIATE Proressor Harine (of the Department of Economics ) 


ROFESSOR Busacca, AssocIATE Proressor ApAMs, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
O'Hare, AssociaTE Proressor Owen, AssistTANT PROFESSOR PEARCE 
(of the Department of English and Comparative Literature ) 


ROFEsSOR Ropes, ProFEssor Route, AssistANtT Proressor STONEHOUSE, 
Assistant Proressor Zacek (of the Department of History ) 


SSOCIATE PROFESSOR JONES, AssocIATE ProFessor LAuRIDSEN (of the De- 
partment of Music) 


ROFESSOR GLOYN, ASSOCIATE PRroFEssor JossELYN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
Lorrscorpon (of the Department of Philosophy and Religion) 


ROFESSOR McKeELvey, Proressor Miui, Assistant Proressor Lare (of the 
Department of Political Science) 


SSOCIATE PRoFEssoR JENNINGS, AssOcIATE Proressor MAHLer (of the De- 


partment of Psychology ) 


SSOCIATE Proressor SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology ) 


n integrated two-year study of the History of Civilization is given coopera- 
vely by approximately thirty members of the Occidental faculty, each a 
vecialist in one of the departments listed above. The course is based on the 
myiction that all phases and areas of a civilization are intimately interwoven 
ad can be fruitfully studied together. To achieve a basic understanding of our 
altural heritage, professors and students in this course jointly analyze each 
Istorical stage in terms of man’s social, religious, economic, and political 
tvelopments, and his artistic, musical, and literary achievements. Believing 
iat the present moment in our history can be understood only superficially 
‘ithout a knowledge of our cultural past, Occidental College includes History 
( Civilization as an essential and integral part of every student’s liberal arts 
ogram. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


1. History oF CrvitizATIon. From prehistory through classical cultures to tk 
early Middle Ages. Required of freshmen. 
Fall Kroeber and _ Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Thorne Hall 
Staff Discussion Groups: 1-8, 8:55-9:55 a.m. 
9-13, Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m 
14-18, Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10p.n 
Discussion leaders and rooms to be announced 


2. History or CivitizATion. From the early Middle Ages through the Renai 
sance. Required of freshmen. 


Winter Kroeber and_ Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Thorne Hall 
Staff Discussion Groups: 1-8, 8:55-9:55 a.m. 
9-13, Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m 
14-18, Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10p.n 
Discussion leaders and rooms to be announced ~ 


3. History oF CivitizATIon. From the late Renaissance and the Reformation ; 
1815, in Europe and America. Required of freshmen. 


Spring Kroeber and_ Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Thorne Hall 
Staff Discussion Groups: 1-8, 8:55-9:55 a.m. 
9-13, Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m 
14-18, Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10p.n 
Discussion leaders and rooms to be announced 


4. History or CrvinizatTion. From 1815 to 1914. Required of sophomores. Pr 
requisite: History of Civilization 1, 2, 3, or equivalent. | 
Fall Kroeber and Lectures: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Thorne Hall 
Staff Discussion Groups: 1-8, 10:05-11:05 a.m. 
9-13, Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m 
14-18, Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10p.n 
Discussion leaders and rooms to be announced 


5. History or Crvinization. From World War I to 1945. Required of sophomore 


Winter Kroeber and Lectures: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Thorne Hall 
Staff Discussion Groups: 1-8, 10:05-11:05 a.m. : 
9-13, Iues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m’ 
14-18, Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10p.n 
Discussion leaders and rooms to be announced 


6. History or CivitizaTion. Recent trends in international relations, politic 
and socio-economic history, and the humanities; current developments in the ar 
and social sciences in Europe, the United States, and other world areas. Require 
of sophomores. 


Spring Kroeber and Lectures: 10:05-11:05 a.m. ‘Thorne Hall 
Staff Discussion Groups: 1-8, 10:05-11:05 a.m. 
9-13, Iues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m 
14-18, Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10p.0) 
Discussion leaders and rooms to be announced 
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MATHEMATICS 


*ROFESSOR SEEKINS, Chairman 
\ssocIATE PROFESSOR BARNES 
\ssocIATE PROFESSOR CULLEY 
\ssistANT Proressor RoBERTSON! 


(he Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the funda- 
nental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the necessary mathe- 
natical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, (3) to give prepa- 
ation to those students who look toward professional mathematics after gradua- 
ion in teaching, in research, in government service, or in industrial applica- 
ions. 


Vlasor: ‘Ten courses from this department: Mathematics 21, 22, 23, 111, 112, 
15, 121, 125, 150 and one additional course to be chosen in Pea AS ain with 
he major adviser. Four related courses are to be selected from not more than 
wo departments. 

- Students thinking of majoring in mathematics are urged to try to schedule it 
heir freshman year. Otherwise scheduling problems may make it difficult to 
omplete a satisfactory program. Prospective freshmen are urged to prepare 


horoughly in high school so they may qualify for Mathematics 21. 


10. ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS. Functions, graphs, algebra. 
Re 10:05-11:05 a.m. and Arrange Fowler 301 


114. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcutus I. The elements of beginning calculus: 
lerivatives, integrals, elementary functions, and vectors, with applications. 
?rerequisite: Permission of the department chairman. 


“all Seekins 7:45-8:45 a.m. and Arrange Mosher 1 


22. AnaLytic GEOMETRY AND Catcutus II. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
Watics 21. 


Veetier, si... es 7:45-8:45 a.m.and Arrange Mosher 1 


13. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcutus III. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
natics 22. 


pring Seekins 7:45-8:45 a.m. and Arrange Mosher 1 
—060OC~tC.Oe 1:00-2:00 p.m. and Arrange Mosher 1 

31. DirrerENTIAL Equations. Methods of solution of differential equations, 
vith applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23. 

Vinter Seekins 1:00-2:00 p.m. and Arrange Fowler 302 


| 10n leave of absence for the year, 1963-1964. 
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MATHEMATICS 


101. Bastc Concepts or Matuemartics I. The fundamentals of elementary math 
ematics: postulate, number, operations, sets. Intended for non-majors. 


Winter Seekins 8:55-9:55 a.m. and Arrange Fowler 301 


102. Bastc Concepts or Matuemartics II. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathe 
matics 101. 


Spring Seekins 8:55-9:55 a.m. and Arrange Fowler 301 


110. Numericat Anatysis. Methods of obtaining numerical solutions of equa 
tions, including differential equations, with applications to high speed com 
puters. Given in alternate years. Prerequisites Mathematics 51. 


Spring Robertson Not given in 1963-64. 


111. ADvANcED ANALysis I. Advanced Calculus: Theory of limits, higher func 
tions, vector calculus, line and surface integrals, theory of complex variables. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 23. 


Vere eae 8:55-9:55 a.m. and Arrange Fowler 316 
SDMA we ae ets 8:55-9:55 a.m. and Arrange Fowler 316 


112. ApvANcED Awnatysis II. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 111. 
Spring Barnes 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 302 


113. ApvANcED ANatysis III. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 112. 
Winter Barnes 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 316 


115. Prosasitity. The application of calculus to the theory of probability. Pre 
requisite: Mathematics 23. ) 


Fall Barnes 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 316 


119. Statistics. Comprehensive study of measures of central tendency, varia 
tion, the normal curve, significance of difference and linear correlation. | 


Each Term Culley 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 302 


{ 


121. Matrix THrory. Matrices and linear transformations. Prerequisite: Mathe: 
matics 23. 


Pall, O30 e) uc eee 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 316 


122. Mopern Axcesra. The theory of groups, rings, and fields. Given in al 
ternate years. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23. 


Waiter “>a Not given in 1963-64. 


125. Hicuer GEoMEtTRY. Various geometries: projective, affine, euclidean. Giver 
in alternate years. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23. 


Winter Barnes 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 316 


126. Topotocy. Elementary topology: set theory, equivalences. Given in al- 
ternate years. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23. 


Spring Barnes 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 316 


150. SENIOR SEMINAR. Prerequisite: Senior standing. 
Spring The Staff 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 316 
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MUSIC 


ROFESSOR SWAN, Chairman 

‘ROFESSOR Gross 

\SSOCIATE PROFESSOR JONES 

\SSOCIATE PROFESSOR FRODSHAM 

\SSOCIATE Professor McKERNAN 

\SSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAURIDSEN 

y Special Appointment: Mr. ALLER, Mr. Di Tuxtio, Miss Grsson, Mr. 

Hoss, Mr. Lurre, Mr. Maver, Mr. Nowutn, Mr. Pricuarp, Dr. Ros- 
ERTS, Mr. REMSEN, Mr. Sasin, Miss SCHOENFELD, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
TZERKO 


‘he purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appreciation 
nd expression of this art among students who desire to become performers, 
omposers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. The curricular work 
ccordingly i is planned for all these types; individual instruction is made avail- 
ble i in piano, voice, organ, violin, cello, and other instruments; and group in- 
ruction is offered in choral and instrumental organizations. Adequate op- 
ortunity for public appearance is an essential part of the program of this 
epartment. 


Mason: Twelve courses from this department and four related courses from 
ot more than two departments, chosen in consultation with the major adviser. 
“he following courses are required of all majors: Music 10, 11, 12, 13, 104, 105, 
06. Additional courses will be chosen according to one of the following fields 
f emphasis: 


A) Composition: Music 109, 110, 111, 135, 136, and two terms of applied 
ausic on the fractional basis of 1/6 course per term. 


B) PERFORMANCE: 

tecital: Music 129, 14.1, 14.2, 143 and one music elective. 

‘horal Conducting: Music 131, 132, 133, 139; and three terms of applied 
qusic, both vocal lessons and vocal ensemble, on the fractional basis of 1/6 
ourse each, for a total of one course. 


Irchestral Conducting: Music 134, 135, 136, 137; and three terms of applied 
qusic, both instrumental lessons and instrumental ensemble, on the fractional 
asis of 1/6 course each, for a total of one course. 
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Honors: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at graduatio 
through completion of a program which includes independent study and 
recital or composition of unusual merit or proportions. Students normally ente 
this program at the beginning of the junior year. Consult the department chai 
man. for details. 

Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music should see state 
ment of credential requirements on pages 75-77. A list of music courses to b 
completed by candidates for this credential may be secured from the chairma 
of the department. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. The major style periods in music history 
designed for the non-music major. Introduction to the materials of music: theory 
analysis, performance practices, and listening techniques. May be applied towar 
History of Civilization requirements by transfer students. 

Fall McKernan 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 26 


10. HARMONY AND Ear TRAINING, I. Sighting and dictation of rhythm, melod 
and harmony; triad and seventh chord harmonizations in four voices; figure 
bass realizations; original composition and analysis of simple classic forms. 


Winter McKernan 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Music-Speech 26 


11. HARMONY AND Ear TRAINING, II. Continuation. Prerequisite: Music 10. 
Spring Lauridsen 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Music-Speech 26 


12. HARMONY AND Ear TRAINING, III. Continuation. Prerequisite: Music 11. 
Fall Lauridsen Not given in 1963-64. 


13. LITERATURE AND MareriAts I. An integrated course, combining the musi: 
history of a given period with an analysis of the styles and techniques developed 
Exercises in writing the music studied as well as hearing it. Music from th’ 
Greeks through the seventeenth century, including much work in counterpoint 
Prerequisite: Music, 11, 12. 

Fall Gross 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 27 


100. Music or THE CiassicAL Perron. Historical study of music from Bach t 
Beethoven. Planned for non-music majors. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing 
Given in alternate years. 


Fall Jones 1:00-2:00 p.m. Music-Speech 27 


102. Music 1n rue Americas. A non-technical approach to the understanding 0 
contemporary music of the Americas. Field trips, concerts, guest artists ant 
composers. 


Spring McKernan 8:55-9:55 a.m. Music-Speech 26 


104. Lir—ErArURE AND Marertats II. Eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
Emphasis on the classic forms and their detailed analysis, and on the study 0 
harmony as it developed in this era. Prerequisite: Music 13. | 
Winter Lauridsen 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Music-Speech 27 
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(05. Lrrerature AND Marentats III. Music of the nineteenth century. Study of 
he expanding harmonic vocabulary, chromaticism, and formal cyclicism. Pre- 
equisite: Music 104. 

‘all Lauridsen 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Music-Speech 27 


06. LirERATURE AND Marteriats IV. The first half of the twentieth century. The 
ew tonal systems of Debussy Schoenberg, Hindemith, Bartock, and the forms 
nd techniques of their music. Significant developments in music in the Americas, 
‘erialism, chance-music, and an introduction to electronic music, Prerequisite: 
Music 105. 

Vinter Gross 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 27 


08. Music InN THE Romantic Periop. Historical survey of music and principal 
omposers of nineteenth century Lieder, piano music, instrumental, choral 
nusic, and opera. Non-music major emphasis. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 
riven in alternative years. 

"all Jones Not given in 1963-64. 


09-209. Composition SEMINAR I. Writing exercises to develop technique and 
acility with particular attention paid to melodic, harmonic and rhythmic 
dioms and forms developed in this century. Individual creative projects, includ- 
ng composition in many of the large instrumental and vocal forms. Prerequisite: 
Vusic 104, or approved equivalent. 


Yall Gross 8:55-9:55 a.m. Music-Speech 25 

10-210. COMPOSITION SEMINAR II. Continuation. 

)pring Gross 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 25 

11-211. ComposITION SEMINAR III. Continuation. Prerequisite: Music 109, 110. 
all Gross 8:55-9:55 a.m. Music-Speech 25 

)pring Gross 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 25 


29. Cottecrtum Musicum. Extensive survey and informal performance of music 
iterature in the music major’s specialized field, with particular emphasis on 
he problems inherent in interpretation. 


“all McKernan 3:20-4:20 p.m. Music-Speech 27 


31. History or Cuurcu Music. The development of music in lturgical prac- 
ices of the Western church. 
“all Frodsham 1:00-2:00 p.m. Music-Speech 26 


(32. Cuorat Conpuctine. Principles and problems; choir organization. 
Spring Swan 2:10-3:10p.m. Music-Speech 27 


33-233. Cuorat Music Seminar. Studies in interpretation and advanced con- 
lucting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal methods. Pre- 
equisite: Music 11, 12, 132 or equivalents established by examination. 


Vinter Swan 3:20-4:20 p.m. Music-Speech 27 


134. OrcHEsTRAL ConpuctTING. Baton techniques; score reading; interpretation; 
winciples and problems of rehearsal; practice in conducting. Prerequisite: 
Music 12. 

Winter Jones 1:00-2:00 p.m. Music-Speech 27 
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135. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LaBoraTory I. Essential characteristi 
of orchestral instruments. Practice in scoring for string, woodwind, brass an 
percussion in choirs and in combination. Instruction in performance on strin 
and percussion instruments. Prerequisite: Music 12. 


Winter Jones, McKernan 3:20-4:20 p.m. Music-Speech 26 


136. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LABoRATORY II. Continuation. 
Spring Jones, McKernan 3:20-4:20 p.m. Music-Speech 26 


137-237. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEmrNnar. Survey of research resources in instn 
mental music; advanced conducting and interpretation of baroque, classica 
romantic and contemporary styles. Special studies in instrumental techniqui 
Prerequisite: Music 134. 


Fall Jones 2:10-3:10 p.m. Music-Speech 4. 


139-239. Cuorat Literature. Selected choral compositions representing trad 
tional periods of music history. Choral music of the 14th and 15th centuries, th 
renaissance, the baroque, classic, romantic and the twentieth century will b 
given critical analysis with respect to elements of style and interpretatior 
Performance practice. Prerequisite: Music 1 aoe 


Fall Swan 2:10-3:10p.m. Music-Speech 27 


141-142-143. RecrraL PERFORMANCE AND REsEARCH. A minimum of two privat 
lessons per week in applied music, participation in two ensembles appropriat 
to the field of concentration and independent research on problems of per 
formance. ; 


Each Term The Staff Arrange Music-Speech 23 


301. Researcu. Supervised investigation by Master of Arts candidates. 
Each Term The Staff Arrange Music-Speech 23 


312. History or Music Seminar. The great art periods in music; their influenc 
on music today. Modern music; national music. Problems in appreciation an 
aesthetics. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 105-106. 


Winter Gross 8:55-9:55 a.m. Music-Speech 25 


390. THeEsiIs For Master oF Arts DEGREE. 
Each Term The Staff Arrange Music-Speech 2 3 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree 0: 
Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts on authorization of the chairman of thé 
department and may complete such registration (1) for individual lesson: 
with consent of the instructor, and (2) for membership in the various ensemble 
groups by passing tryouts as announced. One-sixth course may be earned for 
each half-hour lesson, or for each group. Piano classes meet for two hours 
weekly and students may earn one-sixth course credit per term. Not more than 
two fractional courses may be taken in any one term, and a total of not more 
than two full courses toward the degree may be earned by means of accumula- 
tion of such fractional courses. 
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‘BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE COURSES 

X30, X31, X32, X33, X34. CLASS LESSONS 


X40, X41, X42, X43, X44. INDIVIDUAL LESSONS 
X50, X51, X52, X53, X54. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


ADVANCED COURSES 


X130, X131, X132, X133, X134. CLASS LESSONS 
X140, X141, X142, X143, X144. INDIVIDUAL LESSONS 
XK1i50, X151, X152, X153, X154. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


GRADUATE COURSES 


X340, X341, X342, X343, X344. INDIVIDUAL LESSONS 
X350, X351, X352, X353, X354. VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Instruction is available each term in the following fields (class hours are to be 
arranged at Music Department Office, Music-Speech 24, unless otherwise in- 
dicated): 


Piano ALLER, PRICHARD, TZERKO 
*ORGAN MADER 
VoIcE FRODSHAM, GIBSON, LAURIDSEN, ROBERTS, SWAN 
VIOLIN GROSS, SCHOENFELD 
Bassoon NOWLIN 
CELLO DI TULLIO 
CLARINET LURIE, SABIN 
FLUTE STEVENS 
FrENcH Horn HOSS 
TRUMPET REMSEN 
OTHER INSTRUMENTS THE STAFF 
GLEE CLuss SWAN 

Women: Tues., Thurs. and Fri.: 4:30-5:30 p.m.; 

Tues. 7:30-8:30 p.m. Music-Speech 27 
Men: Tues. 6:30-8:30 p.m.; 
Thurs. and Fri. 4:30-5:30 p.m. Music-Speech 27 

CoLLEeGE Cuorr SWAN 

Mon.-Wed. 4:30-5:30 p.m.” Music-Speech 27 
(ORCHESTRA JONES 
| Mon. 4:30-5:30 p.m.; Wed. 7:00-9:00 p.m. Music-Speech 26 
Banpb MC KERNAN 

Tues., Thurs., Fri. 4:30-5:30 p.m. Music-Speech 26 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES GROSS 

Arrange Music-Speech 25 


*Present limited facilities preclude the instruction and practice time for more than fifteen organ students 
‘on the campus. Students will be admitted to the department by examination. Preference will be given to 
beginning students who demonstrate the best piano and musical background, and to organ students who 
‘possess the greatest aptitude for their instrument. 
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APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college student, 


and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the college when unused facilities exist, 


upon written authorization of the director and payment of fees as listed below. 


MUSIC FEES 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 


One half-hour lesson, weekly (ten lessons in the term) ................. $60.00 
Piano class lesson, two hours weekly, fee to each individual ............. 12.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 
Ten, hours per term (one weekly) ............. 2) eee 7.00 
*Practice Fee For Use of all other Organs 
Ten hours per term (one weekly) ............ 777 4.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment ...... 5.00 


*One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with the payment of his 
college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who need time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


ROFESSOR GLOYN, Chairman 
\SSOCIATE PROFESSOR BEEBE? 
\SSOCIATE PROFEssOR JOSSELYN 
\ssocIATE Proressor SMYLIE 
\ssocIATE PROFESSOR BREDENBERG 
\ssOCIATE Proressor LoFTsGORDON 


“In. Hopson, Instructor 


Jourses in Philosophy seek to discover and to evaluate the general criteria men 
ise to distinguish between meaningful and meaningless sentences, true and 
alse propositions, valid and invalid arguments, real and unreal phenomena, 
rood and bad conduct, and beautiful and ugly experiences. Philosophers often 
ise these criteria to construct world-views comprehending wide areas of 
“nowledge and experience. Courses in Religion indicate the origin, nature and 
ustory of the great religions of the world, with special attention given to 
Jhristianity and its application to the problems of personal and social life. 

The major in Philosophy is a suitable preparation for graduate work in 
many fields, but particularly in law, the social sciences, the humanities, and 
eligion. The major in Religion is designed to meet the needs of students who 
slan to work either full-time or part-time as directors of or assistants in Chris- 
ian Education and who may or may not intend to do graduate study in 


heology. 


VIasor IN Puitosopuy: Ten courses including Philosophy 1, 25, 101, 102, 103, 
23, 126, 135; either Philosophy 131 or 132; and one course chosen from 
Philosophy 104, 121, 131, 132, Religion 155, Political Science 14.0. Four related 
courses are to be chosen, in consultation with the major adviser, from not more 
han two departments. 


Mason IN RELIGION: Ten courses including Religion 11, 12, 104 or 122, 128, 
154, 155; Philosophy 1, 101, 102; and one course chosen from Religion 122, 
159, 160, 161, Philosophy 104. Four related courses are to be chosen, in con- 
sultation with the major adviser, from not more than two departments. 

The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the Mary 
H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment of $100,000 and by the Mary D. 


10On leave of absence for the year, 1963-64. 
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Synnott Bible Chair Fund. In addition, the income from the Hunter and th 
Harvey Roney Memorial endowment funds, which total $2,145, is availabl 
for support of the Chaplain’s office. 


PHILOSOPHY 


1. INTRODUCTION To PuiLosopuy. The terms, concepts and problems of phi 
losophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 


Rall ak Mul eur tee 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Johnson 39 
Winter Loftsgordon 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Mosher 3 
Spring Loftsgordon 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Fowler 301 


25. Locic anv Lancuace. Formal logic, the proposition and the syllogism; intro 
duction to symbolic logic, truth-tables, rules of inference and replacement 
propositional functions; the function of language, informal fallacies; induction 
the logic of scientific method. 


Winters ai be 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 37 


101-201. History or Purtosopuy. Development of European thought throug 
the work of the principal philosophers. Early Greek to the Renaissance. 


Fall Gloyn 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 37 


102-202. History or PurLosopuy. Development of European thought through 
the work of the principal philosophers. From the Renaissance to the late 19th 
Century. 


Winter Gloyn 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 39 


103-203. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHIES. A survey of recent “movements” in 
British and American philosophy, principally idealism, existentialism, pragma- 
tism, realism, logical atomism, logical positivism, and ordinary language phi- 
losophy. 

Spring Loftsgordon 2:10-3:10p.m. Johnson 44 


104. PHiLosopHy oF RELIGION. Some of the perennial problems of religion: the 
nature of religion, the problem of evil, the relation of religion to scientific in- 
quiry, the nature of religious experience, analysis of religious language. 


Winter Gloyn 10:05-11:05a.m. Johnson 39 


121, THE Maxine or THE Mopern Minn. An analytical survey of the history of 
thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philosophy, morals, and 
religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 


Fall Gloyn 10:05-11:05 a.m. Johnson 39 
Spring Gloyn 1:00-2:00p.m. Johnson 39 


123. Eruics AND VALUE THEoRY. A critical consideration of philosophies of 
evaluation, both classical and contemporary. Primary attention is given to 
theories of moral evaluation, dealing both with the traditional search for a 
universal moral standard and with present-day metaethical theory. Brief treat- 
ment is given to analogous theories of aesthetic evaluation. 


Fall Loftsgordon 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 37 
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126. Puitosopny or ScreNcrE. An examination of some basic problems inherent 
_ in the nature of scientific inquiry and scientific knowledge; the construction and 
_ yalidation of scientific hypotheses and theories, the role of logic and mathematics 
in empirical science, types of scientific explanation and understanding, the 
relevance of science to valuation. Prerequisite: Philosophy 1 or permission of the 
instructor. 


Winter Gloyn Not given in 1963-64. 

131. INDIAN PurtosopHy. The more important thinkers and schools of phi- 
losophy which have dominated the thought and life of India. 

_ Winter Mok* 2:10-3:10p.m. Fowler 301 


132. CHINESE Puitosopuy. The more important thinkers and schools of phi- 
losophy which have dominated the thought and life of China. 


Winter Mok* Not given in 1963-64. 
135. SEMINAR ON Magsor Ficure. Detailed study of the writings of one major 
figure in philosophy: Kant, Hume, Hegel. Limited to seniors. 
EI arpa bie 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Swan 206 


RELIGION 


1. LITERATURE OF THE Bratz. A survey of Biblical Literature, in the order in 
which it was written, with special attention to historical background, the pur- 
pose and message of the various authors, the development of great religious ideas, 
and the continuing religious values of the Bible for our day. 


Fall Hobson Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 25 
Bredenberg Section 2: 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 25 

Winter Josselyn Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 25 
Bredenberg Section 2: 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 25 

_ Spring Bredenberg Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 25 
Josselyn Section 2: 2:10-3:10 p.m. Johnson 25 


11. LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. A more thorough study than in Religion 
1 of the literature of the Old Testament. Not open for credit to students who have 
credit for Religion 1. 


| Winter Bredenberg 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Johnson 39 


12. LITERATURE OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. A more thorough study than in Religion 
1 of the literature of the New Testament. Not open for credit to students who 
have credit for Religion 1. Religion 11 is prerequisite to 12. 


Spring Bredenberg 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Johnson 39 


122. PsycnotocicaL Aspects oF Rexicion. Religious faith, belief, experience, 
and practices in terms of psychological understanding. Special emphasis on the 
development of religious personality. Prerequisite: Religion 1, 11 or 12. 


Winter Hobson 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 39 


128. Tue Wortp’s Livine Rexicions. The living religions of the world, their 
origins, development, and present expressions. 


Fall Josselyn 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 37 
*Of the Department of History. 
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154. CuristIAN Eruics. An endeavor to answer the question: “What is the 
Christian ethic with regard to: sex, marriage, vocation, social policy, economics, 
politics, international relations?” Field trips. Prerequisite: Religion 1, 11 or 12. 


Fall Bredenberg 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Library 32 


155. CURRENT TRENDS IN Curist1AN TuHoucur. Religious thinkers (Tillich, 
Niebuhr, et al.) and schools of religious thought (Fundamentalism, Neo-Evan- 
gelicalism, Liberalism, Neo-Orthodoxy) which are dominant in contemporary 
America. 


Spring Josselyn 3:20-4:20 p.m. Johnson 37 


159. RELIGION IN AMERICAN History. The origins, development and influence 
of religious life and thought in the United States from colonial times to the 
close of the nineteenth century. o- | 


Fall Smylie 8:55-9:55 a.m. Johnson 37 


160. RELIGION IN 20TH CENTURY AmeniIcaA. An historical analysis of modern | 
religious developments in the United States; social gospel, revivalism and 
evangelism, secularism, church and state, patterns of piety, ecumenical move- | 
ment. 


Winter Smylie 8:55-9:55 a.m. Johnson 37 


161. RELIGION 1n ConTEMporary LirEeraTuRE. Analysis of religious themes in | 
contemporary literature; emphasis placed upon the literary and theological | 
uses of the Bible by contemporary novelist and poets. , 


Winter Hobson 1:00-2:00 p.m. Johnson 20 
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AssoOcIATE ProFEssor BurKE, Chairman 
AsSISTANT ProFrEssor DENNIS 
AssISTANT ProrFEssor DUNLAP 

Mr. Busu, /nstructor 

Mrs. Berxey, /nstructor 

Mr. ScHWENK, /nstructor 

Mrs. BarBer, /nstructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: (1) to 
provide all students with an opportunity to secure mstruction in a variety of 
physical education activities in the required and elective service courses; (2) to 
give students an opportunity for recreation and competition in the voluntary, 
the intramural and the intercollegiate sports program; (3) to provide pro- 
fessional training for students seeking to qualify themselves for positions in 
public school teaching in health and physical education or in school and muni- 
cipal recreation leadership; (4.) to provide opportunities for those interested in 
these areas to acquire skills, techniques, methods and principles which enable 
them to serve their communities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth 
agencies. 


Mazor: Nine courses from this department: Physical Education 100, 101, 102 
and 103 (men) or 104 and 105 (women), 106, 107, 108, 109, 110; Biology 50, 
Education 119, Psychology 1; and additional courses from related departments, 
selected in consultation with the major adviser. 

Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Physical Education 
must select five courses outside the department in an academic subject com- 
monly taught in secondary schools and must complete courses in education 
as listed on page 77. They must also possess valid American Red Cross Water 
Safety and First Aid Certificates. 

Unless excused by the College Physician or the Dean of the Faculty, all 
students are required to pass one fractional (1/6) physical education activity 
course in each term of the freshman and sophomore years. Fall Term fresh- 
men must register for Physical Education 1 (Physical Appraisal), which is 
prerequisite to all other activity courses. Physical Education 2 (Basic Swim- 
ming) and Physical Education 3 (Basic Skills) must be taken, in either order, 
in consecutive subsequent terms of the freshman year except that proficiency 
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| 
tests administered as a part of Physical Education 1 may exempt a large’ 
proportion of students from either or both of these specific requirements, en: 
titling them to substitute other activity courses. On the basis of test scores, 
Physical Education 4, (Physical Fitness) for men may be required as a pre-| 
requisite to any course. Transfer students must apply to the Physical Educa- 
tion Department for postponement or exemption through tests. | 

A given course number may be presented only once for credit. After com- 
pletion of the activity requirement, students may audit courses informally 
without extra tuition charge, if the instructor permits. Unless otherwise de- 
scribed, all courses are for beginners only. Complete course descriptions are 
available at the Physical Education Department offices. 

Candidates for teaching credentials at the Elementary School level should 
elect Physical Education 88 and 89 as part of their activity requirement, 
Physical Education majors and minors should fulfill the activity requirements 
through Physical Education 81 through 86, any one of which yields automatic 
exemption from the specific requirements in Physical Education 1, 2, and 3. 


X1. Puysicat Appraisau, Survey of pertinent medical history and status, and of 
physical education performance history and interests. Determination of status 
and needs in physical fitness, swimming, and sports skills, opportunity to pass 
proficiency tests in Basic Swimming and Basic Skills, after brief instruction and 
practice. Introduction to the nature and objectives of physical education. Inter- 
pretation of test results, with opportunity for counseling. Prescription of remain- 
ing physical education activity requirements. Required of all freshmen. 


Fall The Staff 1/6 course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 10:05-11:05 a.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 
The Staff Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 10:05-11:05 a.m. 


Alumni Gymnasium 


X2. Bastc Swimmine. Beginning swimming; development of survival and rec- 
reational skills; development of proper form in fundamental strokes. Required of 
all freshmen who do not pass proficiency test. 
Winter Dennis 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 10:05-11:05 a.m. Pool 
Spring Bush 1/6 course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 10:05-11:05 a.m. Pool 


X3. Basic Sx1i1s. Improvement of physical fitness. Development of fundamental 
skills in agility, balancing, tumbling, jumping, vaulting, throwing, catching, 
dancing, and sports skills. Required of all freshmen who do not pass proficiency 
test. 


Winter Berkey, Schwenk 1/6course Tues.-Thurs. 10:05-11:05 a.m. 
Women’s Gymnasium, Alumni Gymnasium, 
Spring Barber, Schwenk 1/6course Tues.-Thurs. 10:05-11:05 a.m. 


Women’s Gymnasium, Alumni Gymnasium 


X4. Puysicar Fitness. Improvement of strength, endurance, flexibility, and body 
mechanics. Therapeutic or restricted exercise if needed. Weight control, if indi- 
cated, with guidance by physician. Opportunity to work toward special personal 
objectives. Men only. 
Winter Burke 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 8:55-9:55 a.m. 

Alumni Gymnasium) 
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xs. Figure Contourinc. Development of muscle tone, body mechanics, and 


graceful movement. Weight control, if indicated, with guidance by physician. 
Therapeutic or restricted exercise if needed. Opportunity to work toward special 


Spring Barber 1/6course Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 


personal objectives. Women only. 


Fall Barber 1/6course Mon.-Wed. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 
Women’s Gymnasium 
Winter Barber 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 8:55-9:55 a.m. 


Women’s Gymnasium 


Women’s Gymnasium 


X6. Weicur Trarninc. Men only. 


Fall Bush 1/6course Section 1: Tues.-Thurs. 10:05-11:05 a.m. 
Weight Room 
Bush Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 
| Weight Room 
Winter Bush 1/6course Section 1: Tues.-Thurs. 8:55-9:55 a.m. 
Weight Room 
Bush Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 10:05-11:05 a.m. 
Weight Room 
Spring Bush 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 8:55-9:55 a.m. Weight Room 


X11. Varsity INTERCOLLEGIATE Sports. Men only, with coach’s permission. 
Fall The Staff 1/6course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 3 


X12. FresHMAN INTERCOLLEGIATE Sports. Men only, with coach’s permission. 
Winter The Staff 1/6course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 3 


X13. Varsity INTERCOLLEGIATE Sports. Men only, with coach’s permission. 


Winter The Staff 1/6course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 3 


X14. FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIATE Sports, Men only, with coach’s permission. 


Spring The Staff 1/6course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 3 


X15. Varsity INTERCOLLEGIATE Sports. Men only, with coach’s permission. 
Spring The Staff 1/6course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 3 


X16. TRAMPOLINE. 


Spring Burke 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 3:20-4:20 p.m. 


X20. Socrat DANCE. 


Fall Burke 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10 p.m. 
: Alumni Gymnasium 


Alumni Gymnasium 


X17. ELEMENTARY GYMNASTICS. 
Spring Barber, Burke 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10 p.m. 


Alumni Gymnasium 


Spring Barber 1/6 course Not given in 1963-64. 


X21. SQUARE AND FoLk DANCE. 


Spring Barber 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 8:55-9:55 a.m. 
Women’s Gymnasium 


K22. BEGINNING CONTEMPORARY DANCE. 


Fall Barber 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs, 2:10-3:10 p.m. 
Women’s Gymnasium 


Winter Barber 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10 p.m. 


Women’s Gymnasium 
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X23. ADVANCED CONTEMPORARY DANCE. 


Fall Barber 1/6course Thurs. 7:00-9:00 p.m. Women’s Gymnasium 
Winter Barber 1/6course Thurs. 7:00-9:00 p.m. Women’s Gymnasium 
Spring Barber 1/6course Thurs. 7:00-9:00 p.m. Women’s Gymnasium 
X24. DANcE PRoDUCTION. 

Fall Barber 1/6course Thurs. 7:00-9:30 p.m. Women’s Gymnasium 
Winter Barber 1/6course Thurs. 7:00-9:30 p.m. Women’s Gymnasium 
Spring Barber 1/6course Thurs. 7:00-9:30 p.m. Women’s Gymnasium 
X30. BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING. 

Fall Dennis 1/6 course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10 p.m. Pool 

Winter Schwenk 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10 p.m. Pool 

Spring Dennis 1/6 course Mon.-Wed. 2:10-3:10 p.m. Pool 

X3i0) LIFE SAVING, 

Fall Dennis 1/6 course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10 p.m. Pool 

Spring Dennis 1/6 course Mon.-Wed. 2:10-3:10 p.m. Pool 


X32. WareErR SAFETY INSTRUCTORSHIP. Prerequisite: American Red Cross Senior 
Life Saving card. 
Fall Dennis 1/6course Not given in 1963-64. 


X33. WaTER BALLET. 
Winter Berkey 1/6 course Mon.-Wed. 2:10-3:10 p.m. Pool 


X34. SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING. 


Spring Berkey 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10 p.m. Pool 
X40. BEGINNING TENNIs. 
Fall Dunlap 1/6 course Section 1: Tues.-Thurs. 10:05-11:05 a.m. 
Courts 
Schwenk Section 2: Tues.-Thurs,. 2:10-3:10 p.m. | 
Courts 


Winter Berkey 1/6 course Section 1: Tues.-Thurs. 8:45-9:45 a.m. 


Courts 
Dunlap Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 10:05-11:05 a.m. 
Courts 
Schwenk Section 3: Mon.-Wed. 2:10-3:10 p.m. 
Courts: 
Spring Schwenk 1/6course Section 1: Tues.-Thurs. 8:55-9:55 a.m. 
Courts 
Schwenk Section 2: Tues.-Thurs, 1:00-2:00 p.m. | 
Courts: 
X41. INTERMEDIATE TENNIS. 
Spring Dunlap 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10 p.m. Courts 
X42. CoMPETITIVE TENNIs. Women only. 
Fall Berkey 1/6course Arrange Courts 
Spring Berkey 1/6course Arrange Courts 
X43. BEGINNING GoLF. 
Fall Bush 1/6 course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 
Bell Field 
Dunlap Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 


Bell Field 
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Winter Dunlap 1/6course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 
Bell Field 
Bush Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 
Bell Field 
Spring Bush 1/6 course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m. Bell Field 
X44. BEGINNING BADMINTON. 
Fall Dunlap 1/6course Section 1: Tues.-Thurs. 8:55-9:55 a.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 
Burke Section 2: Mon.-Wed. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 
Barber Section 3: Mon.-Wed. 2:10-3:10 p.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 
Winter Barber 1/6course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 
Dunlap Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 


Spring Barber 1/6course Mon.-Wed. 2:10-3:10 p.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 


X55. Co-Ep VoLLEYBALL. 
Fall Burke 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 3:20-4:20 p.m. Bell Field 
Winter Bush 1/6course’ ‘Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10 p.m. Bell Field 


X56. BASKETBALL. 
Spring The Staff 1/6 course Not given in 1963-64. 


X57. SOCCER AND SPEEDBALL. 
Spring Schwenk 1/6 course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 2:10-3:10 p.m. Bell Field 


X60. WomMEN’s RECREATION ASSOCIATION Sports. Women only. 


Fall Berkey 1/6course Arrange Women’s Gymnasium 
Winter Berkey 1/6course Arrange Women’s Gymnasium 
Spring Berkey 1/6course Arrange Women’s Gymnasium 


X63. INTRAMURAL Sports. Men only. 


Fall Burke 1/6course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 
Winter Burke 1/6course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 
Spring Burke 1/6course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 


X81. Masors’ Activities I. Archery, Volleyball, Golf. Development of skills, 
terminology, equipment, facilities, apparel, rules and etiquette, safety, strategy, 
organization and methods of teaching. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Berkey 1/6 course Mon.-Tues.-Thurs.-Fri. 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 


X82. Masors’ Activities II. Gymnastics: Tumbling, stunts, pyramids, appa- 
ratus. Development of skills, terminology, equipment, facilities, apparel, safety 
(manual, mechanical, and organizational), methods of teaching. Given in alter- 
nate years. 

Winter Barber, Burke 1/6 course Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 2:10-3:10 p.m. 
: Alumni Gymnasium 
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X83. Masors’ Activities III. Aquatics, wrestling (men), and contemporary 
dance (women). Aquatics through American Red Cross Senior Life Saving, 
wrestling and contemporary dance through intermediate levels. Skills, terminol- 
ogy, safety, equipment, organization and methods of teaching. Given in alter. 
nate years. 
Spring Barber, Burke, Dennis 1/6 course Mon.-Tues.-Thurs. Fri. 
11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 


X84. Masors’ Activities IV. Tennis and Badminton. Development of skills, 
terminology, equipment, facilities, apparel, rules and etiquette, safety, strategy, 
organization and methods of teaching. Given in alternate years. 


Fall The Staff 1/6 course Not given in 1963-64. 


X85. Masors’ Activitirs V. Folk, Square, and Social Dance. Development of 
skills; recognition of rhythms; terminology; etiquette; organization, methods, 
and materials for teaching; calling and accompaniment; equipment; facilities; 
apparel. Given in alternate years. 


Winter The Staff 1/6course Not given in 1963-64. 


X86. Magsors’ Activities VI. Ball-handling fundamentals, Field Hockey (wom- 
en), and Track and Field (men). Throwing, catching, shooting, batting, drib- 
bling, kicking, etc., for soccer, speedball, football, basketball, and baseball. Per- 
formance of track and field events for men. Skills and playing strategy in field 
hockey, soccer, and speedaway for women. Given in alternate years. 


Spring The Staff 1/6course Not given in 1963-64. 


X88. Mernops 1n ELeMENTAryY ScHoot Puysicat Epucation I. Theory, objec- 
tives, methods and materials, safety, and evaluation in elementary school physi- 
cal education. Development of skills and practice in teaching. Field trips to 
observe master teaching. Required of candidates for elementary school teaching 
credential. Satisfies college activity requirement. 
Fall Berkey 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 

Alumni Gymnasium | 


X89. Meruops In ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PuysicaL EpucaTion II. Continuation of | 
PE. 88, which is recommended but not required as a prerequisite. Satisfies college 
activity requirement. 
Winter Berkey 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-2:00 p.m. 

Women’s Gymnasium 


100. Hearty Science. The nature of health; personal and community health, 
with general and professional implications. Advanced first aid. Principles of. 
safety. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Dennis Not given in 1963-64. 

101, ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND REcREATION. School health programs, in- 
cluding health instruction, health services, and provision of a healthful school 
environment at elementary and secondary levels. Survey of principles, organiza- 
tion, and program development in community recreation by municipalities and 
private agencies. Given in alternate years. | 


Winter Dennis 1:00-2:00p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 5 


102. ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY OF Sports I. Theory, strategy, and methods in teach- | 
ing, coaching, and officiating football and track and field athletics. Men only. 
Given in alternate years. 


Fall Schwenk, Bush Not given in 1963-64. 
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103. ANALysis AND STRATEGY oF Sports II. Theory, strategy, and methods in 
teaching, coaching, and officiating basketball and baseball. Men only. 


Spring Dunlap 1:00-2:00 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 5 


104. DaNce ANALYSIS AND CHorEoGRAPHY. Historical development of dance 
forms. Organic analysis of choreography, with performance laboratory. Women 
only. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Barber Not given in 1963-64. 


105. ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY OF WoMEN’s Sports. Theory and strategy of basket- 
ball, softball, soccer, speedaway, and field hockey. Methods in teaching, coach- 
ing, and officiating. Women only. 


Spring Berkey 1:00-2:00 p.m. Women’s Gymnasium 


106.-206. Hisrory AND Principues, A detailed study of sports, physical education, 
and recreation in the history of civilization, leading to the formulation of prin- 
ciples of physical education by examination of philosophies, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and biology as source fields. 


Fall Dunlap Not given in 1963-64. 


107-207. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PuysicaL Epucation. Legal 
basis, policies and procedures for organizing and conducting programs, planning 
and managing facilities and equipment, purchasing and budgeting, planning 
curriculum, personnel relationships, public relations. Teaching methodology, 
with supervised teaching in Basic Skills class. Visitations and observation in 
public schools. 


Winter Schwenk 8:55-9:55 a.m. and Tues.-Thurs. 10:05-11:05 a.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 5 


108-208. Kinesro.ocy. Structural and functional analysis of human motion, with 
implications for organic health, fitness, physical and motor growth and protec- 
tion. Development of principles for selecting and evaluating exercises and exer- 
cise regimes. The design and conduct of adapted, rehabilitative, and therapeutic 
exercise programs. Prevention and management of athletic injuries. Prerequisite: 
Biology 50 completed or in process. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Burke Not given in 1963-64. 


109-209. MrecHANIcs AND PuysioLocy or Human Motion. Survey of classical 
mechanics with application to human performance in work and sports. In 
1963-64, for seniors only, the course includes the design and conduct of adapted, 
rehabilitative, and therapeutic exercise programs. For other students, the course 
includes exercise physiology; with special problems in fatigue and impairment, 
nutrition, efficiency and training. Prerequisite: Biology 50 completed or in 
progress. 


Fall Burke 8:55-9:55 a.m. Alumni Gymnasium 5 
Winter Burke 7:45-8:45 a.m. Alumni Gymnasium 5 


110-210. SuRVEY oF TECHNICAL LITERATURE. Study of the research and technical 
literature leading to understanding of measurement and evaluation, test con- 
struction and administration, psychology of motor learning, and elementary in- 
sights into human ecology. Prerequisite: Physical Education 109; Education 119. 


Spring Burke Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 3 
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ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor Hupson, Chairman 
Proressor BOLLMAN 

AssISTANT PROFESSOR SEGALL 

ASSISTANT Proressor NELSON 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ELLIOTT | 


The Department of Physics offers a three-course introductory sequence: 
Physics 11-12-13, stressmg fundamental procedures in analytical physics to. 
form a foundation for work in the upper division and to serve students majoring | 
in the sciences and mathematics. Physics 21-22, a two-course terminal sequence, 
is offered for students who plan to enter the medical profession and for the. 
general student who desires an understanding of the basic concepts of classical 
and modern physics. 

In the upper division the aim is to supply a group of courses essential for 
professional work in physics and for entrance to graduate schools for those who | 
plan to continue their studies after graduation. | 

The program for majors provides also for entrance into the School of En-. 
gineering of Columbia University or the California Institute of Technology | 
under the Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should 
consult pages 54-55 for details of these plans. | 


Masor: ‘Ten courses from this department, including Physics 11, 12, 13, 50, | 
X101 through X106, 110, 120, 140, 150 and either 160 or 170. Related courses | 
must include Mathematics 21, 22, 23, 51,111 and 112. 

The comprehensive examination in physics will be in two parts: (a) an, 
examination covering the required course work through Physics 150 and (b) 
the Advanced Test in physics administered by the Educational Testing Service 
as part of the Graduate Record Examinations. The student is charged a fee by | 
the Educational Testing Service for this latter examination. 


Honors: On permission of the staff, selected senior students who show evidence | 
of ability to carry on individual investigation may be permitted to present a- 
written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. 


11. INrropuctory Puysics I. A basic course in classical physics using calculus. | 
A rigorous analytical study of fundamental concepts of statics and dynamics, 

conservation laws, Kinetic theory, heat and thermodynamics. Electricity and | 
magnetism, electrical circuits, the origin and nature of waves. Propagation, in- | 
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: 
terference, diffraction and polarization phenomena. Mathematics 21-22 must be 
taken concurrently with Physics 11-12. 

Winter Hudson Section 1: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 202 

Section 2: 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 202 


42. InNrropucToRY Puysics II. Continuation. 


Spring Segall Section 1: 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 202 
: Section 2: 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 202 
Fall Segall 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 202 


13. Inrropuctory Prysics II. Introduction to Atomic and Nuclear physics, rela- 
tivity. Selected experiments in introductory physics. Prerequisites: Physics 12, 
‘Mathematics 22. 


Winter Nelson Lectures: 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 202 

: Nelson Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 2:10-5:30 pm. Fowler 209 
Nelson Section 2: Tues. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Fowler 209 
Segall Section 3: Wed. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Fowler 209 


21. Basic Puysics I. Basic principles of classical and modern physics. Designed 


for premedical students. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 
Winter Elliott 7:45-8:45 aan. ~Fowler 202 


22. Basic Puysics II. Continuation. 


Spring Elliott Lectures: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 202 | 
Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 1:00-5:30 p.m. Fowler 209 
Section 2: Tues. 1:00-5:30 p.m. Fowler 209 


50. ELECTRONICS IN Puysics ResEarcH. Theoretical and experimental electronics 
fundamental to modern physical research. Prerequisites: Physics 12, Mathematics 
22. Open to non-physics majors only if space available. 


Fall Nelson Lectures: 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 202 
Nelson Laboratory: Section 1: Tues. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Fowler 104 
Hudson Section 2: Wed. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Fowler 104 
Hudson Section 3: Thurs. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Fowler 104 


X101. ADVANCED LasBoratTory I. 
Fall Elliott 1/6course Arrange Fowler 223 


X102. ADVANCED LazsoraTory II. 
Winter Segall 1/6course Arrange Fowler 222 


X103. JUNIoR SEMINAR. 
Spring Hudson 1/6course Thurs. 3:20-4:20 p.m. Fowler 202 


~X104. ApvANCED LABorATORY Pe 
Fall Nelson 1/6course Arrange Fowler 224 


X105. SENIOR SEMINAR. 
Winter Hudson 1/6course Thurs. 3:20-4:20p.m. Fowler 202 


X106. ApvANcED Lazsoratory IV. 
Spring Segall 1/6course Arrange Fowler 222 


110. ANALYTICAL Dynamics. Particle and rigid body motion, Lagrange’s Equa- 
tions, moving coordinate systems, boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Phys- 
ics 12, Mathematics 51 and concurrent registration in Mathematics 111. 


Spring Nelson 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 301 
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120. Atomic Puysrcs. Vector model, spectra, quanta interactions, statistics; 
Schrodinger Equation including harmonic oscillator and hydrogen atom. Pre-. 
requisite: Physics 13, Mathematics 51. 


Fall Hudson 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 202 


130. ApvANceD Mecnanics. Hamilton’s Equations, potential theory, orthogonal 
transformations, eigenvalue problems. Prerequisite: Physics 110. 


Fall Segall Not given in 1963-64. 


| 


140. Nuciear Puysics. Fundamental properties and structure of nuclei, nuclear 
reactions, interaction of particles and radiation with matter, particle accelerators. 
and detection. Prerequisite: Physics 120. 
Spring Hudson Lectures: 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 202 
Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Fowler 111 
Section 2: Tues. 2:10-5:30 p.m. Fowler 111 


150. ELECTROMAGNETIC FreLps AND Waves. Electrostatics, magnetic fields, 
Maxwell’s equations, boundary value problems, radiation. Prerequisite: Physics 
110. 


Fall Segall 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 220 


160. ‘THERMAL AND SraTisT1cAL Puysics. Thermodynamics with applications to. 
gases and other systems, kinetic theory, transport processes, fluctuations, classical 
and quantum statistics. Prerequisite: Physics 13, Mathematics 51. 


Fall Elliott 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 316 


170. Wave Optics. Superposition of electromagnetic waves, interference, dif- | 
fraction, interactions of light and matter (reflection, dispersion, scattering, polar- | 
ization). Prerequisite: Physics 150. 

Winter Elliott 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 202 


180. QUANTUM Mecuanics. One-dimensional and three-dimensional problems, 
angular momentum and spin, scattering, perturbation theory, operator methods. | 
Prerequisite: Physics 110, 120, and Mathematics 111. 


Spring Nelson 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 301 
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Proressor McRKEtvey, Chairman 
ProFessor REATH 

-Proressor MIL 

ASSISTANT PROFEsSOR LARE 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended to 
provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizenship; 
(2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, private and 
public administration whether domestic or international, politics, diplomacy, 
foreign trade, journalism, or teaching and research. 

The department offers two majors: (1) Political Science, and (2) Diplomacy 
and World Affairs. Neither major is designed to complete professional training. 

Opportunities are presented each year for a limited number of students, 
selected on a competitive basis, to work in various internship programs with 
public agencies. Such positions are of particular interest to those considering 
public service as a career, but offer to other students a means of supplementing 

formal classroom training with practical experience in governmental manage- 
ment. In some instances, academic credit may be arranged for participation in 
these programs. 

Occidental is one of a limited group of liberal arts colleges invited by the 
American University in Washington, D.C., to take part in its Washington 
Semester Program, an opportunity to spend a term in the capital studying and 
observing the national government in action. The appointment is restricted 
to students in their junior year and selection is based upon demonstrated 
abilities in scholarship and leadership. Instructional costs are covered by tuition 
paid to Occidental College. Charges for room, board, travel and incidental 
_ expenses must be met by the appointee. Students wishing to be considered for 
"appointment should apply to the Chairman of the Department of Political 
Science. 

The major in Diplomacy and World Affairs has been augmented by the 
endowment of a professorship in this field by Mrs. Stuart Chevalier in honor 
of her late husband under an agreement establishing the Stuart Chevalier 
Program in Diplomacy and World Affairs. This gift makes possible an en- 
richment of undergraduate instruction in the fields of international relations. 
law, economics, and the problems of foreign service. It also permits graduate 
instruction in the practical and professional aspects of world affairs. 
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Offerings in the field of diplomacy and world affairs are further strength. 
ened by a fund given by Mrs. Arthur Martin. 

Students especially interested in Latin American Affairs are referred to the 
interdepartmental major in this field as outlined on page 56. Emphasis may 
be developed also on studies in the regional history and culture of the Pacific 
Southwest and Northern Mexico, Africa, Europe, and the Far East (see 
courses listed in this department, and under the department of History ). 


Masor: Eight courses from this department, distributed as indicated below, 
and four related courses, selected in consultation with the major adviser, from 
not more than two departments. 


For tHE Masor 1n Porrricat Scrence: Required courses include Political 
Science 50, 100, 110, 140, 160, and three other courses from the department 
approved by the major adviser, but not including Political Science 1. 


For THE Masor 1n Diretomacy aNp Worip AFFAIRS: Required courses in- 
clude Political Science 50, 100, 110, 11 1, 112, 114, two other courses from the 
department approved by the major adviser, but not including Political Science 
1; Economics 1 and 2 and at least two other courses selected from economics; 
and selected courses in history. 


Honors: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at graduation 
through completion of a program including independent research and a senior 
thesis. Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


1. INTRODUCTION To PoxiTicaL ScrENcE. Nature of political science; characteris- | 
tics of the free state, the fascist state, the communist state. American federal and | 
state government. (Meets state requirement in United States Constitution and. 
California government). Primarily for non-majors. | 
Fall Lare 2:10-3:10p.m. Fowler 201 


50. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED States. Governmental institutions and political | 
processes in national and state governments. (Meets state requirement in United. 
States Constitution and California government. ) 


Fall McKelvey 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 301 
Winter Lare 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 302 


100. GOVERNMENT AND Po.itics or Europe. Comparative analysis of political | 
institutions and processes in selected European democracies and dictatorships. 
Winter McKelvey - 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Alumni Hall 

5 
Spring 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 302 


101-201. GOVERNMENT AND Po itics oF SouTHEAST ASIA. Indonesia, the Philip- | 
pines, Vietnam, Laos, Thailand and Malaya; the role of Southeast Asia in world | 
affairs. | 
Fall Mill 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 127 
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402-202. GOVERNMENT AND Pouitics or Arrica. The organized national move- 
“ments of Africa; response of Africans to Western politics and economics. Role of 
Africa in world affairs. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Mill Not given in 1963-64. 


110. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. The forces of nationalism, imperialism and in- 
ternational law and organization in the nation-state system; dynamics of con- 
temporary foreign policies. 


Ee 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 201 

Spring McKelvey 10:05-11:05 a.m. Johnson 31 

111. Untrep States ForriGn Pouicy. The organization, formulation, and execu- 
tion of American foreign policy in the contemporary world. 

Fall Mill 10:05-11:05 a.m. Johnson 36 


112. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. The development of international organiza- 
tion with major emphasis on the origins, functions, and operation of the United 
Nations, Model UN Security Council. 


Winter Mill 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 127 


113. GeoGRAPHY IN Wor_pD AFFAIRS. Introduction to world geography with em- 
phasis on the major political areas of the world, their resources, economic activi- 
ties and strategic position. 


Winter Ballard! 1:00-2:00p.m. ROTC1 


114. INTERNATIONAL Law. Sources, evidences, bibliography and selected substan- 
tive rules. Conducted primarily by study of cases and documents with students 
giving decisions in hypothetical cases. 


Fall Reath 8:55-9:55 a.m. Johnson 21 

120-220. SEMINAR IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Study in depth of selected prob- 
lems in the general area of international affairs. 

ir re Mon.-Thurs. 2:10-4:20 p.m. Swan 206 

121-221. SEMINAR IN Unitep States Forreicn RELATIONS. Post-war settlements, 
programs and problems of the United States in international affairs; research 


projects pertaining to current trends and events in United States foreign relations. 
Given in alternate years. 


Spring Mill Mon.-Wed. 2:10-4:20 p.m. Swan 206 

122-222. SEMINAR IN ASIAN Arrarrs. Advanced study and research on selected 
problems of the region. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Mill ‘Tues. 7:00-10:00 p.m. Swan 206 

130. AMERICAN CoNsTITUTIONAL Law I. Judicial review, nature of the federal 


system, commerce and taxing powers and the roles of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. Primarily by case method. 


Fall Reath Not given in 1963-64. 
131, AMERICAN ConsTITUTIONAL Law II. Civil rights, separation of church and 


state, fair procedure in criminal cases. Students who have not taken American 
Constitutional Law I will be asked to do certain preliminary reading. 


Winter Reath Not given in 1963-64. 


10f the Air Force ROTC. 
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132. GOVERNMENT AND Business. Governmental activities in the preservation am 
regulation of competition; legal relations among government, business and labor 


Winter Lare Not given in 1963-64. 


140. History or Poririca, Tuerory. History of man’s attempt to define the issue. 
in politics and to apply reason to the conduct of government. Proceeds chrono 
logically from Classical Greece to the time of Karl Marx. 


Fall Reath 10:05-11:05 a.m. Johnson 21 
Winterreise hee 10:05-11:05 a.m. Johnson 31 


141-241. RECENT PoxiticaL Tueory. Political theory from Marx to the present 
Spring Reath Not given in 1963-64. 


142-242. AMERICAN PoxiticaL THouGcut, American political ideas from the Puri. 
tans to the present. 


Winter Lare 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 302 


150. AMERICAN Poriticat Parties, Pressure GROUPS AND Pusuic Opinion. De- 
velopment, organization, practices of political parties and pressure groups; nom- 
inations and elections; nature, formation and control of public opinion. Given in 
alternate years. 


Winter Lare Not given in 1963-64. 


151. Practica, Prosiems oF Po.iticaL Controt. Politics as the “study of in- 
fluence and the influential” with emphasis upon devices by which the “few” 
contro] the “many?’ 


Fall McKelvey 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 301 


160. PRINCIPLES oF ADMINISTRATION, Text and case materials showing the prin- 
ciples, development and problems of public and private administration. Methods 
of control and management; staff and line responsibilities; problems of organiza- 
tion, budgeting and personnel. 


Fall Lare 11:15 am.-12:30p.m. ROTC1 
Spring ~ Lare 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. ROTC 1 


170-270. SEMINAR IN PoxiTicaL Economy. Problems of interest to administrators | 
in public life, labor and business enterprise. Leading figures from business, labor | 
and government participate in the seminar discussions. 


Spring McKelvey Thurs. 6:00-9:00 p.m. and Arrange 
President’s Dining Room 


301. Researcu. Individual study in depth of selected topics, 
Each Term The Staff Arrange Swan 201 


390. ‘THEsIs For Master or Arts DEGREE. 
Each Term The Staff Arrange Swan 201 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


ProFressor Coe, Chairman 
ProFEssoR BRIGHOUSE 
AssocIATE PrRoFEssoR MAHLER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JENNINGS 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of human 
behavior, an appreciation of its complexity, and the many issues associated 
with its control. Human behavior is influenced by factors in one’s environment, 
background experience, and physiological conditions; psychology attempts to 
describe and study these influences with scientific accuracy and caution. Such 
studies have a twofold function: (1) as a cultural contribution to the general 
student; (2) as part of the preparation for the professions of psychology, teach- 
ing, social service, medicine, law, psychiatric social work, and personnel ad- 
ministration. 


Masor: Eight courses from this department: Psychology 1, 2, 3; one course 
from 133, 134, 135; either 122 or 147; and three additional courses from the 
department, chosen in consultation with the major adviser. Four related 
courses are to be chosen from not more than two departments and must in- 
clude Mathematics 1109. 

Each student is expected to select one of the regular full time faculty mem- 
bers from the department as his adviser. He should consult with his adviser near 
the end of each term relative to his course program for the following term. 


Honors: With the approval of the staff, qualified majors may complete a pro- 
gram of Departmental Honors for graduation, including a senior thesis. Consult 
“major adviser concerning details. 


1. InrrRopucTION To Psycuotocy. Introduction to the primary subject matter 
areas, assumptions and methods of psychology as the science of human and ani- 
mal behavior. Topics include: learning, perception, motivation, emotion, intelli- 
gence and personality. 
Fall Cole Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 112 

lib oe SAS: Section 2: 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 112 
Winter Mahler 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 112 
Spring Cole 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 112 
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2. PsycHoLtocicaL MrEtuopotocy. The measurement and methodological bases for 
psychological experimentation and research. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 
Mathematics 119. 

Winter Jennings 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 112 

Spring Mahler 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 112 


3. ADVANCED GENERAL Psycuotocy. The historical background to psychology, its 
primary systematic positions and contemporary areas of theoretical dispute and 
research attention. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 

Fall Jennings 2:10-3:10p.m. Fowler 112 

Winter Cole 1:00-2:00 p.m. Fowler 112 


121, DEVELOPMENTAL Psycuorocy. Principles of child and adolescent psychol- 
ogy. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 
Witriter ty ese - 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 112 


122-222. PuysioLocicaL Psycuo.ocy. The role of the sense organs, nervous sys- 
tem, muscles and glands in human behavior and personality. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 1 and 3. 

Spring Jennings 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 112 


123. SoctaL PsycuHotocy. Psychological aspects of the inter-relationship of indi- 
vidual and group. Formation and change of social attitudes. Psychology of belief. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 


Fall Cole 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 112 


130. ABNORMAL Psycuotocy. The psychological study of mental deficiency, neu- | 
rosis, psychosis and other primary behavior disorders. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 


Fall Brighouse 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 112 
Spring Brighouse 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 112 


131. CrinicaL Psycuoroey. Diagnosis and treatment of psychological disorders. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 130. 
SPUR ae. eae ig 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Fowler 127 


133. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHo.tocy: LEARNING AND PERCEPTION. Laboratory inves- 
tigations of problems in the psychology of learning, thinking and perception. | 


Prerequisite: Psychology 2. 
Fall Jennings 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. Fowler 127 
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134. ExpERIMENTAL: Personatity. Laboratory investigations of problems in the | 


scientific study of personality. Prerequisite: Psychology 2. 

Winter Cole 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 127 

135. EXPERIMENTAL: SocIAL AND Group Process. Experimental investigations of 
small group interactions. Prerequisite: Psychology 2. 

Spring Mahler 2:10-3:10 p.m. Fowler 127 


138. INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL Psycuotocy. Applications of psychology to the | 


study of industrial and personnel problems, including such areas as human rela- 
tions, selection, training, and morale. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 


Winter Brighouse 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 112 


147. THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE AND PERSONALITY. Theory and prob- | 
lems in construction of psychological tests of intelligence, aptitude, achievement, | 
interest, attitude, and study of personality inventories and projective techniques, | 


Prerequisite: Psychology 2. 
Fall Mahler 8:55-9:55 a.m. Fowler 112 
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165-265. ApvANcEpD Psycnotocicat Statistics. Critical application of varied tech- 
niques including Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small Sample 
Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, and non-parametric statistics to 
research design in psychology. Prerequisite: Psychology 2. 


Fall Mahler 10:05-11:05 a.m. Fowler 127 


190-290. PrRoBLEMs IN CoNTEMPoRARY PsycHOLOGICAL TuEoryY. Detailed inves- 
tigation of selected contemporary problems in psychological theory construction 
and evaluation. Prerequisite: Psychology 3, and consent of instructor. 


Winter Jennings and Staff 3:20-4:20 p.m. Fowler 127 


191. ReskarcH Seminar. Detailed experimental study of selected individual 
problems. Prerequisite: Psychology 3 and consent of instructor. 


Spring Cole and Staff 4:30-5:30 p.m. Fowler 127 


301. Researcu. Investigations of major projects. 


Each Term The Staff Arrange Fowler 113 


390. THesis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. 
Each Term The Staff Arrange Fowler 113 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PRoFEsSOR LITTLETON 
Dr. Kuss, Research Associate 


Sociology and Anthropology share a common aim: the further understanding 
of man as a social and cultural being. There exists, however, a division between 
the two disciplines, and the department’s curriculum reflects this division. | 
Courses in Sociology focus on the structure and function of institutions in con- | 
temporary, complex societies; those in Anthropology are primarily concerned 
with the cultural and social patterns present in primitive and prehistoric | 
societies. The study of the physical origin and evolution of the human species | 
falls within the province of Anthropology and is an integral part of the de- 
partment’s program in this field. 

A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides the 
student with: (1) the undergraduate training prerequisite to advanced study 
and research in social anthropology, sociology, and archeology, culminating in 
a professional career in these fields; (2) the basis for careers in social welfare, 
criminology and probation work, and public administration; (3) the training | 
essential to effective participation in social action programs; (4.) the substantive | 
prerequisites for teaching social studies; and (5) the broad background im | 
social and cultural relations now so often demanded of those who would seek a. 
career in the managerial ranks of private industry or in government service. 


Magsor: Eight courses from this department, including Anthropology 101, 
Sociology 102, 157, 159, 185, and three other departmental offerings; four 
related courses from not more than two departments, including Mathematics 
119. The other related courses should be selected, in consultation with the major 
adviser, from other social sciences such as economics, history, political science 
and psychology; particularly recommended are Economics 109, History 144, 
Mathematics 101, Political Science 110, and Political Science 112. 

Students planning to do graduate work or research in the fields of sociology 
or anthropology will need the following: Anthropology 123, 150; Sociology 
124, 198. Students planning to enter social welfare programs normally will 
take Sociology 175. The general liberal arts curriculum is more flexible than the 
other two, but would normally include the following: Anthropology 123 or: 
150; Sociology 124, 125 and 199. | 
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The comprehensive examination emphasizes the interrelationships and in- 
tegration of the courses selected by the student. The student is expected to 
demonstrate a broad familiarity with the ideas presented in these courses. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


1. Human Onicerns. Introduction to physical anthropology and culture history; 
culture of man in the primitive world. Open to freshmen. 


Spring Littleton Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 1:00-3:10 p.m. Fowler 316 


101. Man anv Curture. The origin of man; the origin and development of 
culture; theories of race; comparative institutions. Open to sophomores. 


Winter Littleton 11:15 a.m.-12:30p.m. ROTC1 


123. PERSONALITY AND CuLTuRE. The relationship between social and cultural 
processes and personality formation; the influences of group life in primitive and 
modern societies on personality change; theories of modal personality. Pre- 
requisite: Sociology 102 or Anthropology 101. 


Fall Littleton Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 1:00-3:10 p.m. Fowler 401 


150. LANGUAGE AND Cu.ture. The relationship between linguistic forms and 
cultural patterns; a survey of the basic concepts and methods of structural and 
historical linguistics. : 


Spring Littleton Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 8:55-11:05 am. Fowler 401 


SOCIOLOGY 


102. ELEMENTs oF Socro.ocy. Survey of the characteristics of human groups and 
processes; basic concepts of and approaches to sociological investigation and 
American social institutions. Open to sophomores. 


Fall Sheldon 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 301 


119. [THE American Famity. Historical development of the modern family, 
current trends in family structure and functions, problems of family life, mar- 
riage and divorce, future family designs. 


Fali The Staff Not given in 1963-64. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. Processes of culture contact and interactions; 
‘comparative analysis of intercultural relations in various world areas; the study 
of social, racial, economic and political minorities. 


Winter Sheldon Not given in 1963-64. 


125. Crime AND DELINQUENCY. Sociological and legal theories of crime; the 
extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; juvenile delinquency—its 
causes, treatment and prevention. The criminal and his relationship to the 
police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. Prison labor, education, recrea- 
tion, and rehabilitation. 


Winter Sheldon ‘Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Fowler 316 


154. Socta, Prosiems. Theories of value conflict, social change and its con- 
sequences on social life, comparison of problem genesis and solutions in Ameri- 
can and other societies, social control and planning. Prerequisite: Anthro- 
pology 101 or Sociology 102. 


Fallor Winter Sheldon Not given in 1963-64. 
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157. ComparaTIVE SociAL InstituTIoNs. Analysis of the development of major 
social institutions, values and norms underlying institutional behavior, role 
theory, the family as a social] institution in primitive and complex societies. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 102 or Anthropology 101. 


Winter Littleton Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 1:00-3:10 p.m. Fowler 401 


159. History oF SocraL Tuoucut. The history of theory in sociology and anthro- 
pology, with emphasis upon the i1gth and 20th Centuries. Prerequisite: Sociology 
102 or Anthropology 101. | 


Fall Littleton Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 8:55-11:05 a.m. Fowler 401 


165. Fiztp Work. Supervised observation and experience in social work and 
other community organizations. Writing and analyzing social work records, and. 
presenting reports. A general survey of the fields and the problems of social work. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the department chairman. 


Fall Sheldon Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Fowler 401 


175. SociaL We Fare. Historical background of programs of social welfare, 
development of the profession of social work with emphasis on case work and 
child welfare, current administrative practices of public and private agencies. 


Spring Sheldon ‘Tues.-Thurs. 1:00-4:20 p.m. Fowler 401 


185. Toe Mopern Ciry. The distributive aspects of human relations. The neigh-, 
borhood, the community, and problems of urban living. A survey of theories and 
field studies in the development of the modern city. Problems in urban rehabili- 
tation and city planning. 


Winter Sheldon 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Fowler 401 


198. THrory AND MeEtuop oF SocioLoGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH. A. 
comprehensive survey of current theories and researches in Sociology and 
Anthropology. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. Ordinarily restricted to 
advanced students in this department considering graduate study. 


Spring The Staff. Not given in 1963-64. 
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ProFessor FREESTONE, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFEssOR PAXsON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ROLOFF 
Dr. GrirritHs, Lecturer 


A student in the department of Speech and Drama explores the intellectual, 
emotional and physical bases of communication, and may emphasize the 
rhetorical, or creative or physiological aspects of the department. The im- 
provement and enrichment of these aspects require individual study and 
performance, as well as interdisciplinary work. To those ends, the student is 
encouraged to accept the responsibility of independent reading and counselled 
study, which lead to evaluation, interpretation, criticism, and appreciation as 
related to the dynamic use of the spoken and written word. The student aug- 
ments his study and research by performance and laboratory participation in 
forensics, drama and speech therapy. 


Mazor: Twelve courses from this department, chosen in consultation with the 
major adviser. Two of the twelve courses must be in applied laboratory work 
(Speech X10, X20, X30). Four related courses are to be chosen from not more 
than two departments. 

As there are no specific course requirements, a major in the department 1s 
free to select his own program of study under the guidance of his faculty ad- 
viser. The department has established standards of excellence in study and 
performance which the student will be expected to meet by a three part com- 
prehensive examination: (1) written (2) oral (3) a public presentation in the 
area of special interest. Information concerning all phases of the comprehensive 
examination are available through the Chairman of the Department of Speech 
and Drama. 


Honors: An Honors Program is open to Speech and Drama majors. Can- 
didates must show evidence of exceptional ability in the areas of research and 
creativity. For details, consult the chairman of the department. 


1. FUNDAMENTALS OF PuBLIc SPEAKING. Study of the elements related to speech 
organization, speech deliveery, and audience analysis. Emphasis upon student 
performance. 


Fall Roloff 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Thorne 8 
Spring Paxson 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Thorne 8 
Winter Freestone 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Thorne 8 
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X10. Appiiep SPEECH. Forensics laboratory. 
Each Term Roloff 1/6 course per term 3:20-4:20p.m. Thorne 8 


11. INTRODUCTION To ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. Techniques and skills 
related to the art of oral interpretation drawn from the intrinsic and extrinsic 
factors in prose and poetry. 

Winter Roloff 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Thorne g 


X20. AppLieD Drama. Participation in theater activities. 
Each Term Paxson 1/6 course per term 3:20-4:20 p.m. Music-Speech 2 


21. INTRODUCTION To THE THEATER. Theater as an art form. Theatrical analysis 
of dramatic literature, and study of the technical aspects of the theater arts. 


Fall Paxson 3:20-4:20 p.m. Music-Speech 2 


X30. AppLieD SPEECH THERAPY. Speech Therapy laboratory participation. 
Each Term Freestone 1/6 course per term 3:20-4:20p.m. Thorneg 


31. INTRODUCTION To PRINCIPLES AND MrErTHopDs oF SPEECH THERAPY. Nature and 
causes of speech defects. Diagnosis and prognosis of therapy. Clinic visitations. 
Given in alternate years. 


Fall Freestone Not given in 1963-64. 


51. ARGUMENTATIVE AND PERSUASIVE SPEAKING. Advanced public speaking. A 
study of the logical and emotional bases of argument. 


Fall Roloff 7:45-8:45 a.m. Thorne 8 


52. Discusston AND LeapErsuiP. Theory, principles and methods of group dynam- 
ics, leadership, and discussion. 


Winter Freestone 11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Music-Speech 4 


71. Actinec. Study of the physical, mental and emotional bases of performance. 
Performance in Playmill programs. 


Winter Paxson 2:10-3:10 p.m. Mlusic-Speech 2 


72. Directinc. Examination and application of directing principles. Direction 
of Playmill program required. 


Winter Paxson 2:10-3:10p.m, Music-Speech 2 


81. PHonetics, Voice anp Dictron. Study of the physical bases of speech; voice 
production, articulation, and critical auditing for defective speech. 


Spring Freestone 8:55-9:55 a.m. Thorne 8 


101-201, RHETORIC IN THE WESTERN Wor pb. A survey of the major rhetorical 
principles, rhetoricians and speakers in their social and historic settings. 


Winter Roloff 1:00-2:00 p.m. Thorne g 


102. THE PsycHoLocy or SpEEcH. The effects of language upon the behavior of 
the individual. Analysis of attitudes and experiences as they relate to speech. 


Fall Freestone 8:55-9:55 a.m. Music-Speech 2 


111-211. OrnAL INTERPRETATION OF Dramatic LITERATURE. Analysis and presenta- 
tion of dramatic literature. Emphasis upon Greek, Elizabethan, 18th century, 
and contemporary drama. Reading performances. 


Spring Roloff 10:05-11:05 a.m. Thorne 8 
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412. Reaper’s TuEater. Interpretation and staging of literature in traditional 
and experimental styles. Plays, novels, poetry, essays, short stories, letters, and 
great speeches. Reading performances. 


Fall Paxson 10:05-11:05 a.m. Music-Speech 2 


121-221. Hisrory or THE THEATER. Survey of plays, dramatic presentations, and 
theatrical figures of major periods. 


Spring Paxson 1:00-2:00 p.m. Thorne 8 


131-231. ADVANCED THERAPY FOR COMMUNICATIVE Disorpers. Therapeutic treat- 
ment for organic and functional problems of language. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Freestone 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 4 


132. AurRAL REHABILITATION. Audiometric and therapeutic techniques for the 
care and management of the deaf and hard-of-hearing, Prerequisite: Speech- 
Drama 31, 81, or 131. 

Winter Griffiths 4:30-5:30 pm. HEAR Clinic 


133. Lip Reapinc, Problems and techniques of lip reading for the aural handi- 
capped. Prerequisite: Speech-Drama 31, 81, or 131. 


Spring Griffiths 4:30-5:30 pm. HEAR Clinic 


301. ADVANCED StupiEs AND ResEarcu. Research methodology. Survey of Speech- 
Drama research. Special problems, for investigation and report, in acting, direct- 
ing, stage production, and other areas in speech and drama. 


Each Term The Staff Arrange Music-Speech 6 


390. THEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. 
Each Term ‘The Staff Arrange Music-Speech 6 
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ADMISSION 


Admission to Occidental College is highly selective and the selection process 
reflects interest in students with intellectual vigor and ability, integrity of char. 
acter, and maturity. The college desires students who have the energy to cant 
for personal and intellectual enn and the capacity for developing an aware- 
ness of the world about them. A balanced integration of personal and academic 
strengths is looked for in individual students, but the fundamental aim of th 
admissions policy is to provide a balanced, diversified student body, in eco- 
nomic, social, ethnic, religious and geographical terms. as well as one which i is 
reasonably well balanced in academic interests. ¥ 

In evaluating an applicant's candidacy for admission, the Committee on Ad 
missions wW eighs a number of factors: the applicant’s academic background, th 
rae AGT of the secondary school, the support of teachers, the results of 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement Tests, and evidence of 
responsible leadership, creative talent, or any other personal strength the ap- 
plicant may have in non-curricular areas. | 

In judging academic qualifications for admission, admissions officers are 
concerned primarily with the quality and depth of each student’s preparation. 
Although no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance, a student 
who ie prepared himself in four or five academic subjects each year through- 
out the last three years of secondary education will have an advantage. The 
following subjects are especially desirable as preparation for a liberal 
college program: English. foreign language, history. mathematics and labora 
tory science. The emphasis i in eaahs field w will vary with the student's interests 
and goals, of course, but a strong program in high school should include four 
years of English composition je literature, at jah two or three years of a | 
foreign language, three years of mathematics (four for students interested im 
science or engineering), two years or more of history, and one year each of 
biological co physical science (students interested in science or engin : 
cub include both physics and chemistry). Students whose records show 
significant irregularities m preparation are welcome to discuss them with 7 
Siren Ai er before filing a formal application. 

Since the level of preparation varies among candidates and schools. there i is 
no set grade average or class rank requirement for admission, However, can= 
aie should present academic records considerably above the college recom 
mendation level set by their schools. 7 

Approximately 360 freshman men and women are admitted in September, 


{ 
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No beginning freshmen are admitted to the winter or spring terms. ‘Transfers 
with advanced standing are accepted in each term, the number depending upon 
available space. Applications should be filed before March 1 for the fall term, 
before November 15 for the winter term and before February 15 for the spring 
term. With the exception of Early Decision Plan candidates, the Committee 
on Admissions normally will notify applicants of its actions in April for the 
fall term, by December 15 for the winter term, and by March 15 for the spring 
term. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 
All applicants should file the following credentials: 


1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a personal essay. 
a small photograph, and a nonrefundable application fee of $10.00. No separate 
residence application is required; students admitted as residents are assured 
a room. 


2. An official school record, and a recommendation by the secondary school 
principal, headmaster or counselor. An applicant who has attended college for 
one or more years need not submit the secondary school recommendation; an 
official secondary school transcript will suffice. In addition, transfer applicants 
must submit official transcripts of all college courses completed and a statement 
of courses in progress. 


3. The results of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, taken by 
January of the last year in secondary school. March tests arrive after most of 
the entering class has been chosen, but consideration sometimes is possible. 
Transfer students who have not taken the College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and are unable to do so may request an appointment to take a special ap- 
titude test given by Occidental College for transfers only. 


4. The Committee on Admissions strongly recommends that applicants 
submit also the results of any three Achievement Tests of the College Entrance 
Examination Board including, if possible, either the Writing Sample exercise 
or the English Composition Test. 


5. Two references, at least one of which should be from one of the candidate’s 
teachers. Transfer candidates with one or more years of college work should 
have both references submitted from the college they have attended, one of 
them from an appropriate administrative officer, 1Le., dean, counselor, or 
adviser. 


An interview is not required for admission, but applicants are encouraged 
to have a personal discussion with the admissions staff if at all possible. The 
Admissions Office is open from g:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday 
each week. Appointments should be arranged in advance by telephone, 
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preferably before March 1. Upon request, the Admissions Office will supply the 
name of an alumnus or alumna in the applicant’s area, if one is available. 

Upon notification of acceptance, a deposit of $25.00 is required toward tuition 
for the first term. An additional deposit of $50.00 toward room rent is required 
from an applicant accepted as a resident student. Since all rooms are rented for 
the entire college year, the residence deposit applies for the spring term. Both of 
these deposits are nonrefundable. A medical history and a physician’s state- 
ment must be submitted prior to registration. Please consult page 166 for 
details about this requirement. 


EARLY DECISION PLAN 


Students for whom Occidental is a primary interest may file for consideration 
under an Early Decision Plan intended primarily for freshmen. In addition 
to the standard credentials required of all applicants, including the College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, an Early Decision candidate must submit the 
following: 

a. A statement that Occidentaal is his primary choice of college. 

b. The results of any three College Board Achievement Tests taken in 

March, May, August or December of 1963. 


Students may request appropriate materials for an Early Decision any time 
after completion of the junior year of secondary school. Applications should be 
submitted not later than December 15. Applicants for financial aid must also 
submit the Parents’ Confidential Statement of the College Scholarship Service. 
Committee action on Early Decision applications will be announced as soon 
as possible, but no later than January 15, so that the candidate may not need 
to file applications at other colleges. Students accepted under the Early Decision 
Plan must submit by February 1 a tuition deposit of $25.00 and a room deposit 
of $50.00, both of which are nonrefundable. 

Acceptance and financial aid under the Early Decision Plan are restricted to 
strong candidates only. Those applicants not accepted initially will be reviewed 
again automatically, and their preference for Occidental will be given as much 
consideration as possible. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), which is required of all applicants, and 
the Achievement Tests, which are strongly recommended, are administered 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. Each applicant is responsible for 
applying directly to the Board for these examinations. The Board publishes a 
Bulletin of Information, which may be obtained without charge, containing 
application blanks, rules, fees, sample questions and other necessary infor- 
mation. 
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The Scholastic Aptitude Test, Achievement Tests and Writing Sample will 
_ be offered by the College Entrance Examination Board on five dates in 1963-64. 
In addition, a special administration of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, for Cali- 
fornia students only, will be offered in November. Application should be filed 
with the Board four weeks in advance of the date of the test for students in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, and eight weeks in advance for students in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America. When requesting 
application forms, candidates should state which examination date has been 
_ chosen. Examination dates are: 


*Saturday, November 2, 1963 Saturday, March 7, 1964. 
(Scholastic Aptitude Test for 
California students only ) Saturday, May 2, 1964. 


*Saturday, December 7, 1963 Wednesday, July 8, 1964. 


*Saturday, January 11, 1964. 


Candidates should make application by mail to the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. Inquiries, completed applications and fees should be addressed 
to PO. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who wish to take the 
examinations in any of the following states or foreign areas: Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Northwest Territory, Yukon Territory, Pro- 
vince of Alberta, Province of British Columbia, Province of Manitoba, Province 
of Saskatchewan, Republic of Mexico, Australia, the Pacific Islands, including 
Japan and Formosa. Candidates who wish to take the examinations in any state 
or foreign area not given above should write to College Entrance Examination 
Board, PO. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indicated on 
the candidates’ applications. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT AND CREDIT 


Advanced placement courses in accredited secondary schools may be con- 
_ sidered for college placement and/or credit on an individual basis. Request for 
consideration must be supplemented by results of the Advanced Placement 
Tests given by the College Entrance Examination Board. Applicants who have 
completed college courses prior to graduation from high school may also request 
consideration for appropriate credit. Credit earned either through advanced 
placement tests or by college transfer credit may make it possible to enter more 
advanced courses and thereby provide a wider opportunity for choice of elec- 
tives in the undergraduate program. 


* Applicants who for some reason cannot arrange for one of the earlier tests should write to the Admis- 


sions Office to discuss the circumstances. 
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ADMISSION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Each year the college is able to accommodate well qualified students desiring 
to enter at the sophomore, junior or (in special circumstances) senior level. A 
transfer student should present a college record well above a “C” average, 
together with statements of honorable dismissal from the collegiate institutions 
attended. Grades in previous academic work, scores in aptitude tests and per- 
sonal references are all considered in judging an applicant’s preparation and 
promise. Admission procedures are outlined on page 133. 

In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of twenty-six courses, 
or equivalent. Credit for work at other institutions is provisional during the 
first semester of attendance. 

In exceptional cases, permission may be given to receive credit on examina- 
tion for work equivalent to regular Occidental College courses, although not 
completed at a recognized collegiate institution. Formal application for such 
examinations and satisfactory evidence of the work completed must be pre- 
sented to the Registrar. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for ad- 
mission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 4.1-47. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


It is sometimes possible for a mature adult to be admitted as a special student 
and to be so classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year 
of work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full all 
degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attendance at 
another institution within two years of the date of his application. Special stu- 
dents are subject to all of the rules and regulations which apply to regular 
undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evaluated 
in accordance with the established regulations governing admission. 

As part of the total program in international education at Occidental, the 
College admits each year a number of students from foreign countries. With 
some exceptions, international students must apply through recognized inter- 
national student agencies, such as the Institute of International Education, the 
African Scholarship Program of American Universities, the American Friends 
of the Middle East, etc. 

Students from non-English speaking countries must present evidence of com- 
petence in English sufficient to permit them to follow Occidental College 
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courses successfully. If it seems advisable, the college may require an applicant 
to pass an English aptitude test, or to take an intensive course in English for 


foreign students at an institution in the United States which offers such 
courses, prior to establishing residence at Occidental. 

Students from other countries also must present evidence that sufficient 
funds will be available for their travel and for their academic and living ex- 
penses, either through authorization to convert the currency of their countries 
into dollars or from sources available in the United States. An international 
student must not depend upon earnings from employment in the United States 
for any significant portion of these expenses, particularly during the first two 
years of his stay here. Furthermore, he must have a bona fide sponsor in the 
United States who is willing and able to grant him financial and other aid as 
needed. 

Insurance policies covering health, hospitalization and accident are required 
of all international students as a prerequisite to their registration. Consult the 
Dean of Students for details. 

There are certain funds at Occidental College which are used annually for 
financial assistance to qualified students from foreign countries. In addition, the 
college maintains a student exchange program, sponsored jointly by students 
and college administration, with universities in other countries. An applicant 
should request financial aid consideration through the foreign student agency 


through which he is applying for admission. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Occidental College gives recognition to in-service educational experience. Each 
veteran applying for entrance 1s required to file a true copy of his discharge 
certificate with his application. 
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Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no support 
from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition fee which 
covers about two-thirds of the cost of services given to him by the college. The 
balance of these costs is met by income from endowment and by gifts from 
trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who are interested in the type of 
education which this institution provides. | 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the schedules 
which appear in this section of the catalogue. The college reserves the right to 
change fees, modify its services or change its programs should economic con- 
ditions or national emergency make it necessary to do so. 

Basic college expenses for a nonresident undergraduate student are $1,4.70 
per year, and for a resident, $2,400. Books and supplies, special fees and per- 
sonal expenses will vary with the individual. The college estimates that they 
will be between $200 and $500 per year. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES (PER TERM) 


‘Tuition— Undergraduate 


Fulltime’... sclsnaiiea ealnee ene ot Hol bo $4.75.00 
Less than three full courses, per course... <1.) . a) 180.00 
Tuition— Graduate 
» Per COUrse i eed Gad codes ou GG rr 180.00 
Student. Body, Fee*i i. oo. 2. hae ce yee ee nee es er 10.00 
Accident Insurance (Required of all full-time students) .......... 5.00 
Application Fee (Required of all new students) ....’. - 72uueene 10.00 
‘Aptitude ‘Test’. 5247. 298 OP, Pha re 2.00 


Summer Session (See Summer Session Bulletin) 


1Tuition is the charge for instruction and general services of the college, including privileges of the 
Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission to all athletic and forensic contests spon- 
sored by the college; and graduation. The privilege of the Artist Series is extended to all full time students, 
subject to established ticket procedures and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne Hall at 
each event. 


2This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations as a depart- 
ment of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the President of the College. The 
funds are administered by the Excutive Committee of the Associated Student Body. The net worth, which 
changes with the results of operations from year to year, is available for general college purposes under 
the direction of the Board of Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college 
paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, and (3) dues for membership in Associated 
Men Students and Associated Women Students. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD (PER TERM) 


Bre rieoriesilcncesm eet St ee ttt shel ba Yaa tae $305.00-330.00 
ESP PY IY eiSsn 1A 0 (oe atti taal on Sy ci at Sa a 310.00 


A deposit of $50.00 is required for reservation of a room. 
For Residence House Dues—see Special Fees, page 140. 


Tuition, room and board, student body and certain other fees are payable each 
term on or before the day of registration. Deferred payments may be arranged 
on the following basis: 

One-third or more in cash at registration. Balance may be paid one-half on 
the first day of the first month following registration and one-half on the first 
day of the second month following registration. 

Other arrangements, satisfactory to the Comptroller, may be made before 
registration, but all college charges must be paid by the completion of each term 
and prior to registration for the subsequent term. In the event that it is neces- 
sary to defer an unpaid balance beyond the term in which the charge was in- 
curred, interest at 6% will be charged on the oustanding amount. 


SPECIAL FEES 


: Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s Office. 


Pim Orecern IEC) per aeolian e ee eee $ 1.00 
Appointment Service, Department of Education: 

For students recommended by Occidental College............ no charge 

Renewal fee for students recommended by 

Se aA CUCE OUR Mire cre Ane cry vce ois weceey oe RRS 5.00 

Fee for students not recommended by Occidental College....... 20.00 
emer aux ise ate. RQuest iif. os sot 5 tee tek ie gees 1.00 
Auditor’s Fee (for non-registered students): 

Lecture Course....... EOP GLO RO: Het GRE ene aC EME RIE Or 100.00 

Laboratory and Creative Art Courses (per course)............ 180.00 
Be eet emuOCUEG a Gelert is Ate s ye wnttel igi)! Doh -etwa ae! -tebits wbeatgt 3.00 
Credit by Examination (Based on individual study) per course.... 20.00 
Reet ee Cel DL SODAtICeIt DI tele tae ce ah ca as 1.00 
Education Department—Application fee... ......2........55-. 3.00 


Student- Teaching, and Placement Fee (See course offerings. These 
fees are nonrefundable. ) 


xanunations Given at.an Irregular Time. .;.....)....04 8.424: 3.00 
Be ree A rea [SEE MSIL) Cale oP phd cera ened fo es, sgp py fel idolig: Cay TRO td 1.00 
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Music, Apphed—Individual Instruction ...... 5.22. 0.0..4.104 $ 60.00 


Piano Glass... Oe. bee 2 ee 12.00 
Practice Fees (See page 104.) 


Physical Examination 


Late—First Week after Registration, .,.. . .. <0...) aan 5.00 

Each Week Thereafter... 0.000. 0. 0. sa). Oe 1.00 
Registration, late, per day..J-. 00. 02 a.4 1.00 
Residence House Dues: Men......... $2.50 | Women. 9a. eee 3.00 
Teacher’s Credential Fee, per credential ...... ... -... «- css) uae 10.00 
Thesis for M.A. Degree, Binding fee, per copy................. 10.00 
‘Transcripts of Credits, one copy free; thereafter, per copy ses 1.00 

One week’s time required for processing. 
Vocational’ Test\))"f24 SoS] OS DO 3.00 

REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the college for 
the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has been established 
in order that the college and the student may share the loss equitably when it 
is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $50.00. 

Withdrawal after ten days and within the fifth week after registration—one- 

half of tuition. 

Withdrawal after five weeks—no refund. 

In the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00 will be refunded. A 
refund of other fees will be made on the same basis as that of tuition with the 
exception of residence charges which are detailed below. 

No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed or 
suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one week or 
less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on room will be pro- 
rated only if room is re-rented within the term and all other dormitory rooms 
are filled. 

All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of receipt 
of which determines the refund period. 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college have been paid in 
full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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STUDENT AID 


Approximately one-third of the student body receives some financial assistance 
in the form of grants, scholarships, loans and jobs, or some combination of these. 
The total number and amount of awards made each year are based upon re- 
sources available from scholarship endowment, annual gifts restricted to schol- 
arship awards, and the general funds of the college. The funds are the conse- 
quence of the desire of the college and its friends to recognize merit and to in- 
sure a balanced student body. 

In all awards, except for those specifically indicated, financial need will be 
taken into consideration. Other bases for the selection of recipients of financial 
assistance are scholastic excellence, aptitude test scores, and the applicant’s 
general record of activities and citizenship. 

Application for financial assistance is made by filing the Parents’ Gonfiden- 
tial Statement (obtained from high school and junior college counselors) with 
the College Scholarship Service and requesting that a copy be sent to Occidental 
College. March 1 is the final date for application. A student must be accepted 
for admission before his application for aid can be considered. 

The word “package” has recently made its way into scholarship programs. 
This word imphes the use of grants or scholarships, loans and/or jobs to meet 
the need of a given student. Increasingly the college is employing this approach 
to student aid. The use of loans and campus jobs enables the Committee to 
spread available scholarship money over a larger number of cases and thus 
assist a greater number of deserving students. 

Information concerning financial assistance at the graduate level may be 
obtained from the departmental chairman involved. The Intercollegiate Pro- 
gram of Graduate Studies is described in detail on page 45. 

Job opportunities are available through the office of the Director of Guidance 
and Placement Services. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS 


ScHOLARSHIP GRANTS FoR New Stupents: Scholarship Grants are awarded 
in proportion to the degree of financial need and are made for one year only. 
Since funds are limited, Scholarship Grants are awarded on a selective basis and 
thus previous records and apparent promise of candidates usually are factors 
which determine the awards. In most cases a Grant will be supplemented by 
a loan (long term) and/or a campus job. In general, Scholarship Grants will 
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be renewed if the recipient maintains a satisfactory record and financial need 
continues. In the junior and senior years at least a portion of the award will be 
in terms of a long-term loan even though the original award may not have 
included either a loan or a job factor. The amount of the Grant may range from 
$100 to $2,000. 


ALUMNI ScHotarsuHips: In addition to Scholarship Grants the college awards 
several Alumni Scholarships to freshmen. Financial need is the controlling fac- 
tor in the amount of money awarded, but outstanding scholarship and evidence 
of superior aptitude are primary criteria in determining the recipients. These 
scholarships are four-year awards and carry a financial stipend of from $500 
to $2,000 per year. In order to retain an Alumni Scholarship, it is necessary to 
maintain approximately a “B” grade average. 


SPECIAL ScHoLarsuHiPs: The college provides Scholarship Grants of one-half 
tuition (resident) or one-fourth tuition (non-resident) for sons and daughters 
of ordained ministers in full-time Christian service provided that the amount 
involved or that amount supplemented by the Committee makes it possible to 
meet expenses. In addition, the American Chemical Society, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association of Physics Teachers, the California Scholarship Federation, 
Alpha Gamma Sigma, and the California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
have special scholarships open to properly qualified applicants. Information 
concerning these special scholarships may be obtained through either the organ- 
ization named or the Director of Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN Course: Sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors who establish financial need and who have attained satisfactory aca- 
demic and citizenship records are eligible to apply for consideration for Scholar- 
ship Grants. Loans and campus employment will be included as a part of the - 
“package” in most instances with the amount of the loan increasing as the 
student approaches graduation. In the case of graduate students, loans are the 
major source of assistance. 

If a student who has been the recipient of either a Scholarship Grant or an 
Alumni Scholarship at Occidental College transfers to an institution of approxi- 
mately comparable cost, he may be required to sign a note for the amount of 
such grant or scholarship, which ultimately must be repaid to the College. 


Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, student 
_ loan funds totaling approximately $303,000 are available from which loans 
are made to students in the sophomore, junior, and senior years at low interest 
rates. These loans are to be repaid within ten years of graduation and are limited 
to students of acceptable scholastic standing and economical habits of expendi- 
ture. 


THe NATIONAL DEFENSE Act LoAN Funps area part of the college loan funds | 
and are available on application to the Committee on Scholarships and Student 
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Aid in the same manner as other funds. Priority is given to persons going into 
public school teaching and to those majoring in the sciences and foreign lan- 
guage. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ScHOLARSHIPs: Occidental College has designated 
certain funds to be used annually for financial assistance of qualified students 
from foreign countries accepted for admission. In addition, the college main- 
tains a student exchange program, sponsored jointly by students and college 
administration, with universities in foreign lands. Details are available through 
the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


ALPHA SororITy SCHOLARSHIP, Now $14,105, the income from which is awarded 
annually to one or more junior or senior women whose qualifications and need 
have been established by the scholarship committee. 


ANoNYMous ScHOLARSHIP FuNps, in the amount of $89,494, the income from 
which is used to assist worthy students. 


Caprain Hernatpo R. Avira Memoria SCHOLARSHIP FuNpD, in the amount of 
$5,626, the income to be used to assist worthy men students. 


Epwin E. BEEBE, now $2,920, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, for one or more worthy and needy students of high character 
and good sportsmanship interested in physical education as a career. 


JoHN AND Annie E. K. Bipwe tt, $27,105, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, first man 
to lead an overland emigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, California, 
in 1900. 


HELEN Brirp SCHOLARSHIP, $35,000, established in 1960 by the Board of Trustees, 
the income annually to be awarded to one or more outstanding students in music 
of high scholarship and with ability and promise in some aspect of music as a 
performing art. 


Ropert G. AND AMANDA J. BLEE, $2,000, a gift in 1919 by Mr, and Mrs. Blee, 
pioneers of Santa Ana. 


LouisE AND Marion Bonsack, $10,000, a gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack of 
Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter. 


Dr. Epwin Forrest Boyp of Los Angeles, $355, a gift in 1924. 


~Anwa LILLIAN Brapy Memoria SCHOLARSHIP FuND, $1,000, established in 1962, 
the income to be used for the financial assistance of worthy and needy students. 


-Tueopore S. AND Epirn NEweE.t Brown, $26,572, established in 1957 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore S. Brown for worthy and needy students. 


Arruur W. anp EsteLLE McCiune BuE_t MEMmorIAL SCHOLARSHIP, now $3,183, 
established in 1960 by the family and friends of Dr. Arthur W. Buell, ’04, and 
Mrs. Buell, ’05. Dr. Buell was a trustee of Occidental College from 1915 to 1960. 
Interest from this fund is to be awarded annually to one or more worthy junior 
or senior premedical students on the basis of scholastic achievement and need. 


Dran Tuomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928. He adminis- 
tered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 
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ANNA B. Ciarx of Los Angeles, $1,500, a bequest in 1935. 
JEAN CAMPBELL DEAN SCHOLARSHIP FUND, $5,000, a bequest in 1961. 


Mary ANprREws CLark AND Mary Marcaret Mitten Memoriat, $1,900, gift of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark of Los 
Angeles in 1928. 

THe Crass oF 1915 ENpDowEp ScHoLarsuIP, $24,133, the income from which goes 
to a “superior young person with an exceptionally high degree of scholastic at- 
tainment and who possesses qualifications for responsible and dedicated leader- 
ship?’ 

Horace CLELAND, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory of 
T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of need, 
merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie Glass 
Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’o7. . 


LoutsE Cook Music Scuo.arsuip, a fund of $1,524 established in memory of 
Mrs. Laurence R. Cook by her husband and friends to assist worthy students in 
the field of music. 

O. G. CrawForp of Colton, a bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity payments and 
then available for scholarships. 

ALBERT B. AND FLORENCE O. CuTTeEr, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to be 
divided equally between men and women students and preferably to students 
from Riverside, home of the donors. 

LrttiAN Pascat Day ScHoLarsHip FuND For Wipows, $33,710.59, the income 
from the fund to be used as scholarships and loans to needy worthy American 
widows. 

Dex.ta Sorority SCHOLARSHIP FuND, $9,804, the annual income from which is 
available for (1) the Delta Junior Achievement Award of $100, and (2) the 
granting of scholarships to deserving Occidental women, preferably Deltas. 


Francis AND Apa C. Dimmick, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 
1906. 

Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 
department. 

Davin EmBertson Memoniar Funp, in the amount of $577 established in 1961 
by Mr. and Mrs, D. A. Embertson and friends in memory of their son, Class of 
1960. | 

ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP FuND, $7,100, collected by the Classes of 716, ’20, 25, °31, 
40 and ’62, the income from which is added to general scholarship funds. 

Tue Davin R. Fares INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP, $31,510, established by Mrs. 
David R. Faries in 1958, the income from which annually shall be awarded at 
the discretion of the faculty Committee on Scholarships to a student or students 
who shall be either (a) a foreign student majoring in any field of study, or (b) a 
_ student majoring in international relations, diplomacy and world affairs. 


Miss R. M. Fires, $1,000, a gift in the endowment Campaign of 1906. 
FounpaAtiIons INcorporRATED, a sum of $35,000, the income from which is to be 
used for student aid. 


Hotty Futon Scuo.arsnipe ENDowMENT Funp, established in 1960, an endow- 
ment of $go2. 


RAPHAEL AND NorMANn B, HERMAN, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 
Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 
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Joun P Herrick Memoria ScHoLarsHiP, $18,816, the income from which is to 
be used for students of high ability, good character and financial need with 
preference to a student or students who are in the field of economics or geology. 


Martin Hoover, $5,000, a gift in 1934. of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in honor 
of her husband. 


Joun Jay Hopxins, $23,142, established in 1958 by gifts from his estate and from 
the John Jay Hopkins Foundation, in memory of Mr. Hopkins, x’ 15, with a 
preference in favor of students majoring in mathematics or any one of the 
physical sciences. 


Mr. Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid men 
and women of promise who without financial help could not complete their 
college course. 


Davip Travis Huycxe Memoria, $16,072, established by his parents and rela- 
tives in 1949 as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, who lost 
his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the Naval Air Corps, 
to which was added in 1956 a gift from the estate of his maternal grandparents, 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Cree T. Work of Texas. 


Corson W. Ive ScuotarsuiP, $17,020, established in 1962 to assist worthy young 
persons to obtain an education at Occidental College. 


Tue James IRVINE SCHOLARSHIPS, $60,000, gifts in 1956 and 1957 from the James 
Irvine Foundation, the income from which will be used to assist men and women 
students in the payment of college expenses. The benefits of this fund are limited 
to students residing in the State of California, with preference given to those 
residing in Orange County. 


Tur JanorsKy-NriELSoON MemoriaL SCHOLARSHIP, $5,000, established in 1961 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. E. Janofsky and Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Nielson. 


Freo M. JoHNson ScHoLarsHIP, $650, the income from which is to be used to 
provide a worthy student, preferably an athlete, with all or part of his tuition. 


Cuar.es E Linpstey SCHOLARSHIP IN SPEECH, $17,967, established in 1957 by a 
gift from a friend of the college which is being added to by others. 


James N. Locke of Coachella, California, $753, a bequest in 1945. 


Tue MAcKENZIE SCHOLARSHIP FUND, $10,817, to assist worthy young persons in 
obtaining an education at Occidental College, preference being given to those 
preparing for medicine. 


Franx N. Macpuerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit, $12,528, a bequest 
placed in trust and made available in 1950. 


Emma E, Mars—A gift, the income from which is used as grants to seniors for 
travel in Europe. 


Emits C. anp ALBERT L. Meyer, $14,266, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. Meyer 
for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


Ricuarp W. Mitxiar ScHOLaARSHIP, $16,581, the income from which shall be used 
annually to provide approximately a half-tuition scholarship grant to a senior 
who has achieved a satisfactory record in scholarship but whose campus citizen- 
ship and personal character and promise are not only worthy but outstanding. 


J. M. anv Exta E. NeweE tt of Los Angeles, $2,500, a gift in 1937 by the parents of 
Paul Newell, ’28. 


Dr. anp Mrs. Garrett NEWKIRK AND JOHN Martin NEwkiRk, $7,907, a bequest 
in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Christian work. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARTHUR AND Francis W. Nos e, $16,173, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble of 
Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sophomore 
year. 
H. P Parsons, $5,000, a bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend. 
J. I. Parsons, $1,000, a gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, $5,025. The following Pres- 
byterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign for which 
Occidental in conjunction with the church awards $150 per year to an out- 
standing member of each congregation: 

First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 

First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 
Tur Moriy Putnam Scuo.arsuip Funp, $20,033, the net income to be used for 
the purpose of assisting worthy and needy undergraduate and graduate students 
of deserving mind and promising ability and personality. 
Oscar AND Lean Puiriips Ropsins Memoriat Funp, $105,637, established in 
1958, by the estate of Oscar Robbins. 
Mrs. L, ScHoonover, $664, a gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 
mother. 
D. M. Surpman, $1,000, a bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915. 
STEARNS SUSTAINING ScHOLARSHIP Funp, established in 1956, $6,812, the income 
from which is added to general scholarship funds. 
Frep STEBLER, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
was a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 
Lovrse Peirce Switzer Memoria, $1,890, a gift in 1950 of Helene and Madelene 
Switzer, for a student interested in physical education, sports, and intercollegiate 
athletics and possessed of worthy character. 
Lieut. Kevorx V. Tasus1an, ’43, $3,800, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. 
Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed in 
action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a morally 
repayable grant-in-aid. 
Mary J. Tayxor of Los Angeles, $8,700, a bequest in 1951 from a friend deeply 
interested in Christian education. 
Prar_ TIFFIN, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 1914, 
in memory of their daughter. 
War Memonriat, $11,356, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 
of the college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
War II. 


IsaBELLA WuytE of Pasadena, $14,000, a gift in 1931. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ANNUAL GIFTS AND GRANTS 


ALUMNI Funp, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and al- | 


located by the Board of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1961-62 this 
fund totaled approximately $75,000. 

THE AssociatEep MEN StupENTs ScHoLarsHIP, $150, awarded annually to a man 
of high academic achievement who has contributed to the life of the college. 
Tue Firorence Norma Brapy Scnoarsuip, established in 1954 by the Gamma 


Kappa Theta Sorority, to be administered by the Dean of Women for emergency 


purposes or scholarship grants to worthy students, Contributed to date, $1,635. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Tue C. F Braun « Co. Scuorarsuips, established in 1952 for outstanding young 
men of merit and need. In 1962-63 this fund totaled $3,600. 


Crown ZELLERBACH FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1956-57 for an 
upper division student majoring in pre-medicine who is a citizen of the United 
States and is elected without regard to color, sex, creed, or country of origin. 
Financial need is not a primary consideration in the annual award of $1,000. 


Cyprus Mines Corporation SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1957 for awards to 
students in the physical sciences. 


Tue Espey Scuorarsuies of $500, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to out- 
standing men and women of the college. 


Tue Mary Patricia Davipson ScHOoLARSHIP FUND, in memory of a late mem- 
ber of the class of 1949, supported annually by contributions from a foundation 
of like name. This scholarship grant is to be awarded annually to a worthy 
student of high character having financial need, morally repayable at the 
judgment of the recipient. 


Farmers INsuRANCE Group, established in 1957 by the Farmers Insurance Group. 
Scholarships to be awarded to second, third and fourth year students. In 1962-63 
the amount available was $500. 


Tue WiLiiAM C. Free AND Mazy BELL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1957 
by the Mazy Bell Free Estate, for students who are needy, worthy, of deserving 
mind, and of promising ability and personality, one of whom must be in music. 
Scholarship grant may cover living expenses and tuition. Available for 1962-63, 
$7,000. 


Tue WiiuiAM N. anp JENNIE H. Goopwin ScHorarsHiP, $600, established by 
the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate for aid in vocational training. 


Tur Haynes Founpation ScHo.arsuips, one full-tuition scholarship and one 
tuition-subsistence scholarship, are awarded annually to superior students who 
are majoring in the social sciences. 


Francis Morrat Hore ScHoiarsuip, $1,100, established by the Hoyt M. and 
Rose B. Leisure Foundation, to be awarded to a student preparing for actuarial 
work who is deemed worthy academically and possesses a financial need. First 
preference shall be a son or daughter of an employee of the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company, or an employee of that company. 


INTERCHEMICAL CorPORATION SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1956, to be awarded 
to juniors or seniors majoring in chemistry on the basis of need, academic ability, 
character, and potential promise. 


Tue James S. Kemper FounpATION ScHOoLARSHIPS, each providing $1,000 an- 
nually for four years, are awarded to qualified young men contemplating careers 
in insurance administration. For a fifth year, in a graduate school, $1,000 ad- 
ditional may be available. 


Layne Founpation ScHoarsuies, two full tuition scholarships awarded an- 
nually, established in 1957 for the benefit of students majoring in religion and 
preparing to enter full-time Christian service. 


S. W. Lerrson ScHotarsuip: An annual award to a student of outstanding prom- 
ise and of sound moral character. In 1962-63 the scholarship amounted to $150. 


Tue OcciwwENTAL CoLLeEGE WoMEN’s Cius ScHoLArsHIp Funp, established by 
the Occidental College Women’s Club and based on receipts from the Thorne Hall 
Travel Series; the money to be used for emergency purposes as determined by 
‘the Dean of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship grants to worthy stu- 
dents. In 1962-63 this fund totaled approximately $3,000. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Tue Rosert Grant Martin Graduate SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, $225, estab- 
lished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, 
Professor of English, 1924-31. 


THE Grorce Henry Mayr Scuorarsuips, established as a trust fund administered 
by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Company, by George Henry Mayr 
of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees name the institutions to benefit from this 
fund and the amount to be distributed on a yearly basis, The college designates 
the persons to receive the scholarships. In 1962-63 this fund amounted to $10,000. 


Cuar_es Freperick Morse Scuorarsuips, established as a memorial in 1958 for 
Department of Music scholarship grants, to be administered by the chairman 
of the department. Total to date, $3,393. 


Tur PANHELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, an annual gift by the Panhellenic Council of 
Occidental College to a woman of worth and need. 


Eva Pease ScHoLarsHip, an award of $1,000 per year to a man of high moral 
standards and sound academic record, Donated by Earle M. Pease. ! 


Avis Scorr PorterFiELp Trust Funp: Scholarships awarded to young men and 
women from the San Diego area, administered by the college in consultation 
with Lowell Davies, trustee of the fund. In 1962-63 this amounted to $4,100. 


Maser Wiison Ricuarps ScHo.arsuie Funp, $3,000 awarded annually, begin- 
ning in 1952-53, to young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of need 
and sound scholarship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey S. Hill. 


JacK SAMUELSON ScHOLarsuIP, full tuition for a deserving young man or woman 
who is planning service in a full-time Christian activtity. 


Tue H. B. Strurman Scuotarsuip, $50, received through the Board of Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Tue Sigma Aupua Iora Music Scuorarsuip, $125, given annually by the Occi- 
dental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major 
of high musicianship and need. 


Tue Atrrep P. SLoan Nationa ScHoLarsuiP, established in 1958, a grant up to 
$1,550 annually for four years (as determined by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships), given by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., to a male student preferably 
in mathematics, the sciences, engineering, or business administration, beginning 
with the freshman year and renewable upon commendable performance. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE FOR THE OLYMPIC GAMES, tuition plus fees, for 
a junior or senior man who by his personal qualifications in addition to his 
athletic ability gives promise of outstanding leadership in track and field. 


THe WitiiAM R. Sraats AND CoMPANY SCHOLARSHIP, $1,100, established in 1954. 
for students in economics,-selection to be made by the Scholarship Committee 
in consultation with the department. 


TEACHER EDUCATION SCHOLARSHIP OF THE CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS, grant of $400 for a student majoring in elementary education. 


Times-Mrrror ScHoarsuies, to assist worthy and needy students whose fields of 
study are economics, history, political science, or psychology. First preference in 
awarding it to sons and daughters of employees of the Times-Mirror Company. 
In 1962-63 this fund amounted to $1,500. 


Tue TorcHLiGHTer ScuHo.arsuip for $1,000 is awarded on the basis of academic 
excellence (at least a ‘“B” average), leadership potential, and financial need, to 
an upper-division student majoring in education. The candidate for the Torch- _ 
lighter Scholarship should demonstrate, to a marked degree, the qualities of 
character and the motivations inferred by Plato when he said, ‘““Those having 
torches will pass them on to others?’ 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


Tue UNITED CALIFoRNIA BANK SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1957, to assist deserv- 
ing young men in their junior and senior years who are planning to follow a 
business career. 


Tue Hatz B. WALLIs GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP, $1,000, established by Mr. Wallis in 
1954 for a graduate student in psychology, selected by the department with his 
approval. 


PRIZES AND SPECIAL FUNDS 


Tue Cuarues W. List Memoriat Awarp: Two or more prizes annually from the 
income of an endowed fund to be awarded equally to at least one man and one 
woman chosen from the top one-third of the freshman class ranked scholastically 
and based on achievement rather than need. Each award is $500. Factors to be 
considered are: (1) leadership, (2) character and personality. (3) maturity of 
purpose, and (4) good citizenship and Christian ideals. If the student is not 
in residence, the amount may be reduced. The endowment supporting this award 
was contributed by two sisters and a daughter in memory of Mr. List, an alumnus 
of the Class of 1908. 


DANIEL STEWART Hammack MeEmorIAL—JUNIoR CrLass Honor Awarp: Estab- 
lished in 1955 by Mrs. Daniel S. Hammack, Dan S$. Hammack, Jr., and friends 
as a memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, trustee from 1925 to 
1953. The sum of $250 to be awarded annually at the Commencement season, 
preferably alternating each year to a junior man or woman judged to be out- 
standing on grounds of high scholarship, strong moral character, loyalty to the 
Christian ideals of the college, and contributions to student life and welfare. 


THE Oscoop Harpy MemoriAt Awarp of $25, given annually to an outstanding 
major in the field of history who is a junior or senior. 


SeELTzER Awarb: An award of $100 each to the freshman man and freshman 
woman with the highest grade point average for the year. Provided through 
funds given by Mr. Jules E. Seltzer, matched by college funds. 


Tue ErRNesTINE KINNEY Awarp: A plaque presented in 1961 by the Delta Omi- 
cron Tau Sorority and given annually to the outstanding senior woman majoring 
in education, selected by the Education Department faculty on the basis of teach- 
ing potential, leadership capability and academic excellence. 


Tue Martin Dwe._e KNEELAND Prize Funp: From this fund an annual award 
is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a student preparing 
for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good all around scholar- 
ship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


Tue Rospert T. Moore Porerry Prizes: From an endowment of $2,500, the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Robert T. Moore. Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 are annually awarded 
for the three best poems written by undergraduate students. 


OccwentaAL Facutty Writinc Awarps: Each year Certificates of Recognition of 
Achievement in Writing, and awards ranging from $5 to $100, are made to 
students whose writing is deemed best in the college among entries submitted for 
consideration by either students or members of the faculty to a faculty com- 
‘mittee of judges who consider each entry both for award in its own field (crea- 
‘tion, science, arts, social sciences, humanities) and for Grand All College Award. 


Paciric Rartroap Society Funp: An endowed fund of $3,250, established by the 
Pacific Railroad Society, Inc., the income from which shall be used for research 
by students or faculty members concerning the part played by railroads in the 
history of the West or any phase of the railroad industry, and for scholarships 
and/or student aid for students interested in the field of economics, political 
‘science or history wherein some part of the course involves some phase of the 
railroad industry. 
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PRIZES AND LOAN FUNDS 


Tue STertinG Morton ConstiruTionauL Essay Funp: From an endowment of 
$11,335 established by Sterling Morton, annual prizes of $100, $50, and $25 are 
awarded for the three best essays submitted by an undergraduate on subjects re- 
lated to the history and Constitution of the United States. 


Tse EvizapetH Davis Peters Mremorrat Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in Burbank 
and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the music major who in the 
opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to advance 
the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 


Tue Percy EF’ ScuumMacHER Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the senior who 
in his or her college career has made an outstanding contribution to the work of 
the college within the field of the dramatic arts. 


Tue Raymonp M. Serie Memortat Awarp, established in 1960 by the family, 
former students and friends of the late Raymond M. Selle, ’20, Professor of Biol- 
ogy from 1923 to 1960 and chairman of the department from 1944 to 1956. The 
sum of $100, interest from a portion of the Raymond M. Selle Endowment Fund 
for Biology and Premedicine, is to be awarded annually to a junior biology or 
premedical student on the basis of high scholarship, character and active partici- 
pation in college activities, with emphasis on the biology department. The re- 
mainder of the income from the endowment fund is to be made available to the 
biology department. 

Tue Frep H. Scuaver Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in conjunc- 
tion with the college athletic program. 


Tue B. H. Cuttey Tropuy: Established in 1956 by the Associated Men Students 
in honor of the Dean of Men to be awarded annually to the outstanding freshman 
basketball player. 

Tue Jim Harvey Tropuy Funn: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in honor 
of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a trophy to 

be awarded to a member of the track team. | 
ATHLETE OF THE YEAR Tropuy: Established in 1951 by the Associated Men Stu- 
dents to honor the outstanding graduating senior in the field of intercollegiate 

athletics. | 
INTER-FRATERNITY S1NG Prize Funp: An endowment of $4,000 given by Mrs. 
Alphonzo E. Bell, the income from which is to be used as prize money for the. 
annual sing. : 
StupDENT Book Cottecrion Contest: A Student Book Collection Contest, open to. 
juniors and seniors who are not previous winners, is sponsored annually by the 
Library Patrons to encourage student ownership of books. First, second and third 
prizes of $75, $50, and $25, respectively, are awarded each spring. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board of : 
‘Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Associated Men Students’... 0. 4....0..........07 rr $ 100 
The John, Willis: Baer, Memorialiats. «ss cinacts ox + dies, 2,025 
Bay Area Octidental Parenits'Club’./.. 17.3. ov ee 100 
13:40) 4s OM sie) dM MNRE RCE AMT TMi Lem 4,990 
Mary EK: Brandt di29 dist t% thr se ee a 3,500 


LOAN FUNDS 


TESST ha CS 2s Se OR Ne SRO seen is have ee k bie $ 100 
Et Cat weliy ee Ue te GF. LR, OR ERS oe, 8G 540 
Beaeenoss Gigre—Giltor virs.J) KR. Clark... 000 os 5,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club ... 5,078 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ............060cecceves 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental College 

| ITNT ERE SINC LONI, Nis Rot tad crracyc. St 2 tek Oo ha ats 65 %0L 7 Bods ©, béloee EVE iste bank 2527 
PTET) ATL Si VLCTITON 1 al bee sey teen one o he aes eet aes! Soa ra se ee ede re eee gattsro hohe! os ate 100 
REC eE ela Ole, aver tbe erat: Gk, STEN aaa NUL aN Sli 1,000 
SEP NITCEONF All SOrority re a Ae es 1,005 
TCA tteEt tl ber memes Pheer Rees ets ee etree Se eee ee aes 125 
Er SOT are ay ty) er Meter tr Paes Oe ci ed Pi alee me Oe eels alata 7,014 
MT Ne IO WAY fru cai tah e ce ce es Stal Shot ee cls toler he a otal 55,100 
NM SL esc e tage cigs oho anger) Actin tans fale ycpeim 9) adh, We 440 oh cs. = 7,000 
(NLS TERS iu gi lta BLATT TG We A Vid ah ea ae la i Soe ge 1,206 
ME UE OUST fee or 5 or eles s foie eahsenés e+ a a} Fe PY BVO GRAM NS AED 2,658 
ME rerrrteleat hice JON CS ee pe re he ai hn it hie Pct ds ee pee ee 2,500 
bg LE TGR fA See oie he a ee ee 5,000 
ME VY patie tz abel VIC DIG 2 ectcie cays ner srs he bie a eo ce 4,045 
Zechariah D. Mathuss—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Mathuss ................. 5.000 
ONSITE” oot Sg IR 9 eo POR ere ee eee So 1,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C............. 2194 
Beeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs.S. W: Mudd... ... 0.0.0. 00. cee 3,600 
mecidental No. i—Gitt of Clarence J.Gamble ...................... 11,184. 
Occidental No. 2 and No. 3—Gift of Clarence J.Gamble.............. 21,820 
ee At re eeu, ba soy sos 4 4, Cys es Sele 89 
CE SPAS, TEP Sa fara arch cot G8 AP a ee, ay 50 
The George and Emma Reinhakel Fund ....................0 0000s 1,350 
Bete emrorercuyLemMorial sa. to vil Masts de ee ek ee RE oe 10,000 
The Shinner Foundation Educational Assistance Fund .............. 191,270 
MET CEBU UNIO ALION Cos aie ccele ic eee 5 a ee le eal CREM Re ng ot ee gy k 3 
OETA le Pe ceelee en g eG ea, wih wig eee ee We 5,000 


Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Loan Fund—Gift of 
Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority in 1959. (Administered by 


inves Grcitaaa' Ris TUe WF RSW 0T 40) eel GAG aia alegre de aA Or 3,200 
EE Ae LI TEITISOTL ln Gs fekae Cece ahcla lata bpeiece ale esheets Ook eel MLM lala 1,750 
‘Charles ToL, TM tei ets Geta heat Gk aU SS ER eee OR Preeti oh S 2 it 5,000 
RAE O PON ATS ie Sc bo od fleet te osris wheoe ate co aes 16,189 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 
MSEC E ETAT CHTUT CIN Met eh, sere yee 3. Sha eee oe fee sae da Bio 9,181 
TAC LAR AP eR Oe PM ora teed ce alee nea wes 75 


SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS 


Administered by the Dean of Men: 


MacInners Loan Funp, established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a 
memorial to Rev. John M. MacInnes, consisting of short-term non- 
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interest bearing loans of $25 or less 


os 5 8 8 8 ee © 6 ue @ ye fe he fe oo te) ee ae ee 


Roya FE Dennis Loan Funp, established as a memorial by Herbert 


Denis $0) 22S, ee eae So 


Administered by the Dean of Women: 


woe 6 6 ee eRe Mie Se CEU ee ale a nen Ge. me 


Fanny ALBINGER Loan Funp, established in 1955 in memory of 


Fanny Albingenssla) lad oe See. 


D.A.R. Loan Funp, established in 


Ha Biskiphe’ «cc et base toe 20 


e ee ee © 6 Cw Ne OP 6 fa BRE ee penis ie eee tite ian re 


1940 in memory of Mrs. Mary 


o 8 8 ee pe te ee Le Ke we et iS Ta a ee ee ee 


Newcoms Loan Funp, established in 1958 by Mrs. James G. 


Newco, it Ma eewitex teayede ieee 


J eC 


Juuia A. Prpat Loan Funn, established in 1941 ................ 
Women’s University Cius Juniors, established in 1936 Any eee 
HicuHianp Park Kiwanis CLtus StupeNt LoAN Funp, established in 


1958. In 1962-63 the fund totaled ..... 


Victor ALDEN RoBERTSON AND GrorGIA MAXWELL RoBERTSON Epuca- 
TIONAL FuNpD, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be augmented by further payments and testamentary provi- 


sions. 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan funds 
from which material assistance has been made available in recent years to 


Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 


Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 
Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 


Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 


Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
Rotary Club of Alhambra. 
Rotary Club of Glendale. 

Rotary Club of Hollywood. 
Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 
Rotary Club of Pasadena. . 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 
Henry Strong Foundation. 
Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 
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RESIDENCE 


The residence facilities of the college include eleven residence halls: Swan, 


Wylie, Stewart-Cleland, Bell-Young, Pauley and Braun Halls which accom- 


modate 547 men on campus; and Orr-Chilcott, Erdman, Haines and Newcomb 


Halls, which provide on-campus living for 466 women. All residence facilities 
_are under the supervision of carefully selected Head Residents. 


Accommodations in the residence halls include both single and double rooms, 


some of which have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union 


Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness and 
sound dietetic principles. 


All freshman and sophomore men who are not living with their parents or 


legal guardians must live in the college halls of residence. Junior’ men are 
expected to live in residence halls, unless special permission to live off-campus 
is given by the Dean of Men. Seniors who are not living at home may live in 
fraternity houses or in rooms approved by the Dean of Men. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents or 
legal guardians must live in a college residence hall or sorority house. Fresh- 
man women may not live in sorority houses. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
ROOMS ARE RENTED FOR THE ENTIRE ACADEMIC YEAR, 


New students make application for residence through the office of the Director 


of Admissions as a part of their application for admission. Students previously 


matriculated make application for residence through the offices of the Dean of 
Men and Dean of Women. 
Residence accommodations are limited. It is understocd that the filing of an 


_ application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reservation, Imas- 


much as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 
The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to association meetings, 


conventions and other related groups in the residence halls durmg vacation 
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periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of such contemplated 
occasions and assurance given to them that every reasonable precaution will be 
used by the college in the safeguarding of their personal property during such 
occupancy. 

The college reserves the right at all times to enter the rooms of students living 
in the dormitories for such purposes as the administration of the college in its 
discretion may deem proper. 


ROOM DEPOSITS 


A deposit of $50.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 
toward rental for the Spring term. This deposit is nonrefundable. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 


The halls and dining rooms will be closed during the Christmas and Spring 
vacations, between terms, and the day following Commencement. During these 
periods when the halls are closed, provision for supervised residence at extra 
cost will be made for those students who have adequate reason for remaining on 
the campus. The services of the Health Center and the health staff are not avail- 
able when the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings. Rugs are provided only 
in Wylie, Orr, Haines and Erdman Halls. The college provides for the periodi- 
cal cleaning of students’ rooms and for weekly linen service. The following 
items are provided by the student: bedding, pillow, bedspread, bureau scarves, 
study lamp, metal waste basket, glass curtains (plain), draperies—if desired. 

It is advisable to delay the purchase of curtains and draperies until the stu- 
dents see their rooms, inasmuch as the size of the rooms, window measurements 
and color of rugs vary. 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry, or other articles of value 
in students’ rooms. 
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The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity for par- 
ticipation in student government and campus activities. It provides also for a 
friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the student body. 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for almost 
every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest groups and 
societies are active on the campus, each of which has a member of the college 
faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees represent- 
ing the faculty and the student body. Through the actions of this body every 
attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between academic and extra- 
curricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. The 
college places each student on his honor to conduct himself in all scholastic and 
extracurricular activities in accordance with the highest principles of personal 
Integrity. 

This means that cheating in any phase of academic work or acts which 
would violate principles of personal integrity are violations of the Honor Spirit. 
As a part of responsible living, the students are on their honor to safeguard 
these privileges not only for themselves, but for other students as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and impose 
penalties in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed of six stu- 
dents, appointed by the A.S.O.C. president in consultation with the present 
Court members and approved by vote of the A.S.O.C. Senate. The success of 
the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the student body in making 

‘sure that all violators are reported to the Court. - 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, and represents the 

highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The student association engages in a wide range of cultural, educational, rec- 
reational and social activities and controls certain student enterprises under the 
supervision of the college administration. The Associated Students operates 
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under a constitution and by-laws, and is governed by the A.S.O.C. Senate, re- 
organized in 1960-61. The sixteen members of the Senate include the student 
body officers, the presidents of the Associated Men Students and the Associated 
Women Students, and the presidents of the senior, Junior, sophomore and fresh- 
men Classes. Other members of the Senate include two representatives each 
from the Men’s Residence Council and the Women’s Residence Council, and 
one each from the Panhellenic Council and the Interfraternity Council. A 
member of the administration, the Director of Student Activities, acts as adviser 
to the A.S.O.C. Senate, without voting power. The Senate meets at regular 
intervals to discuss student problems, promote student activities, consider presi- 
dential appointments, appropriate student body funds, and reflect student atti- 
udes on questions of administrative policy. Senate meetings are open to all 
students. . 
The President of the Associated Students is the chief executive officer of the 
student body and is responsible for appointments to nonelective student offices 
and for coordinating the activities of the student body, in addition to serving 
as A.S.O.C. representative in community and college life. Occidental is proud 
of the responsible role taken by students in active support and development of 
the college through such methods as student representatives on certain faculty 
and administration committees and a fruitful interchange of ideas among ad- 
ministration, faculty and students. The four classes and the men’s and women’s 
organizations are considered an integral part of the Associated Students. The 
activities of the student body are financed by a fee (see page 138). By action 
of the Associated Students, this fee is required of all undergraduates and is col- 
lected by the college. Occidental students are members of the Inter-Collegiate 
Council and are active in conferences, regional, national and world affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated Women 
Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and activities of 
the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high standards of conduct 
in the residences and on the campus. Three councils carry on the work of. 
A.W.S.: The Cabinet, the Residence Council and the Judicial Board. One of | 
the primary functions of the Cabinet is assistance in the orientation of new 
students to college life. This is done through participation in the orientation 
program for new students and through a carefully planned sponsor system 
maintained throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women Students 
assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly programs and for May Day, 
the annual women’s visiting day. Special attention is given to the interests of 
the off-campus women whose president is a member of the A.WS. Cabinet. 
The Residence Council shares with the college administration the responsi- _ 
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bility for the management of the residence halls, and for the establishment of 


_ standards for group living. The Council is composed of a president elected by 


the women in residence, the president of each women’s residence, and repre- 


_ sentatives-at-large, as well as a freshman representative from each residence, 


a representative appointed by Panhellenic, and the Dean of Women who serves 


as adviser. 


The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of good 


_ conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately and enforced. 


The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the A.W.S. Cabinet. The 


Board is composed of one member from each women’s residence. 


The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the A.S.O.C. 


_ Senate. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


_ The Associated Men Students organization is concerned with the welfare and 


_ functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.MLS. sponsors the Intra- 


mural Athletic Program for men, handles the picnic during the freshman 
orientation program, stages the All College Bar-B-Que, sponsors a banquet each 
semester, and acts in support of many other projects concerning the men stu- 
dents and the entire student body. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of the A.M.S. officers: president, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and secretary; and five other representatives: ‘iger Claw presi- 


dent, Intramural chairman, Men’s Residence Council president, freshman 


——— 


class representative and the faculty adviser who is a non-voting member. This 
Council decides upon and carries out the events and services of the A.M.S. and 
makes recommendations which the A.M.S. president reports to the A.S.O.C. 
Senate and the Student Life Committee. 

Each men’s residence hall sends two representatives to a Men’s Residence 
Council. This group sets residence policy in cooperation with the Manager of 
Residence and the Dean of Men, and also serves as a judicial body for residence 
living. 


OCCIDENTAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


_ The Christian emphasis of the College is expressed in part through Occidental 


Christian Fellowship. Every student is welcome to share the programs and 


_ activities of this Fellowship which is coordinated and directed by student com- 


mittees working with the College Chaplain. Programs include a weekly Sunday 
Evening Forum, Vesper services, prayer and study groups and social action 
projects. Through these programs students share their Christian faith and 
concern, investigate the relation of Christian faith to particular aspects of aca- 
demic life, and manifest their concern for and involvement in local, national 
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and international problems. Each year Occidental Christian Fellowship spon- 
sors a Student-Faculty Conference on Christian faith and life, and brings a 
distinguished theologian or minister to the campus as an assembly speaker and 
to meet with small groups of students. 

As an interdenominational student association, Occidental Christian Fellow- 
ship combines and represents the work of the major Protestant denominations 
on campus and supports the National Council of Churches, the World Council 
of Churches, United Student Christian Council, and the World Student Fed- 


eration. 


ATHLETICS 


Opportunity is offered in many forms of intercollegiate sports for men and 
intramural sports for men and women, including tennis, baseball, football, 
basketball, swimming, water polo, track, cross country, golf, sailing, modern 
dance, and gymnastics. The college believes in and encourages all forms of 
wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical development and 
well being of its students. 

Occidental is a member of the Southern California Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference and each year schedules events with members of that conference as 
well as with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which apply to 
all within the conference. 

The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical facilities, 
athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that students who 
use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See page 168 for statement 
of legal responsibility of the college and information concerning accident insur- 
ance. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech and Drama is supple- 
mented by extracurricular activity in the fields of public speaking, debate and 
public discussion, and dramatics. College credit toward graduation is allowed 
for this work. Although the department believes there is a certain value in 
formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tournaments, it holds 
to the function of public speaking as an educational medium and therefore seeks 
to promote actual audience situations, emphasizing the process of sharing in- 
formation, influencing opinion, and stimulating concrete audience response. 
The Tau Kappa Alpha Fraternity is the organizational core for forensic activi- 
tes. 

Through the Occidental Players and the Occidental Alumni Players, the 
department brings to the campus each year three major dramatic perform- 
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| ances. This schedule is supplemented by a series of one-act and playreading 


| programs presented i in the Play Mill Theatre. 


Radio and television interests at Occidental function through course work 


in dramatic interpretation and production principles and practice. Students 


_ operate KOXY, a radio station which regularly broadcasts afternoon and eve- 
_nings programs to campus residence halls. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to participate 
actively in musical performance. The College Choir, the College Band and 


_ Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open by tryout to stu- 
dents of average talent and ability. Each glee club has its round of local dates 
_and home concert, and makes an annual tour of approximately a week’s dura- 


tion. Small ensemble groups, instrumental and vocal, are given encouragement. 


_ The material studied and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stim- 


ulate and educate both participants and auditors and to present the best in 
contemporary composition as well as classic masterworks; familiarity with 


both is consciously sought. 


Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by providing 
for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student recitals give outlet 


for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each year the best original stu- 
dent manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the college 
year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental; appears weekly, and consist- 
ently receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate Press. ‘‘Fang,;’ a 
humor magazine, appears periodically throughout the year. “La Encina,’ the 
college annual, is published each spring. The student body issues each fall a 
“Handbook” of its organizations and activities. “The Occidental Review,’ a 


literary magazine, is published twice a year. Financed mainly through student 


body funds, all of these publications are edited, managed, and staffed by stu- 


dents and afford excellent opportunity for experience to those who are inter- 


ested in journalism. The Associated Students Publications Board oversees and 
coordinates these publications. Editors are appointed by the A.S.0.C. president 


in consultation with the Publications Board and approved by vote of the Senate. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the United 
States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, December 5, 1776. 
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The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta of California, 
established in 1926. The members in course are elected on the basis of excel- 
lence in scholarship and good moral character. Not more than one-eighth of 
each year’s candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within 
this quota, elections are held in October, in March, and during Commencement 
week. Elections may also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have 
attained distinction in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of the men 
is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be elected at the 
end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding character, activity and leader- 
ship. The women’s organization is the Dranzen chapter of Mortar Board, a 
national society which selects its members at the end of the junior year on the 
basis of service, scholarship and leadership. A specified scholarship standard, 
above the general student body average, must be met by each candidate. No 
chapter may have fewer than five nor more than twenty members. 

Membership in ‘Tiger Claws, a service organization of eighteen sophomore 
men under the guidance of two juniors, is based on recognition of leadership 
in student activities. The purpose of this group is to foster loyalty to the college. 
Selections are made at the end of the freshman year. 

Tiger ‘Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to promote 
interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. Member- 
ship in ‘Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and participation in activ- 
ities during the freshman year. Not more than twenty members may be chosen 
each year. 

Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history fraternity; 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia of America, Eta Kappa Chapter, national music frater- 
nity for men; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women; Phi 
Epsilon Kappa, national physical education fraternity for men; Psi Chi, na- 
tional psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and dramatic fra- 
ternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, national scientific research organization; 
Sigma Pi Sigma, national physics society; Student Affiliates of the American 
Chemical Society; Alpha Chi Sigma, national professional chemical fraternity; 
Alpha Mu Gamma, national foreign language society; Tau Kappa Alpha, na- 
tional forensics fraternity; Kappa Mu Epsilon, national mathematics under- 
graduate fraternity; Alpha Kappa Delta, national sociology fraternity; and the 
_ California Student Teachers’ Association. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Interest in foreign affairs is reflected in many activities at Occidental. The In- 
ternational Program is a coordinated effort involving the International Club, 
Model United Nations, Political Science Forum and an International Develop- — 
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ment (fund-raising) Committee. The International Club includes students 
from many different countries, among them Americans who are interested in 
the culture of other lands. Model United Nations sends a delegation annually 
to the MUN Conference. The Political Science Forum offers a program of 
speakers and discussion on international politics. 

Specific majors in Latin American Affairs and in Diplomacy and World 

Affairs indicate academic emphasis on international interests. A student ex- 
change program is sponsored jointly by students and the college administration. 
For the past several years Occidental has sent a delegation of its students to 
Africa each summer on the “‘Crossroads Africa” project. 
International students who do not complete work for Occidental College de- 
grees are given special Certificates of Attendance provided they have been in 
attendance at Occidental for one full academic year, have passed in at least 
twelve units of academic work, and have met other requirements outlined by 
the International Students’ Advisory Committee. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include such 
organizations as the following: Laurean, women’s literary society; Art Club; 
Chess Club; Geology Club; Occidental Physical Education Majors Club; Panel 
of Americans; Women’s Recreational Association; Occidental Players; Pre- 
Medical Club; Occidental Dance Group; Sailing Club; Ski Club; Student Sec- 
tion, American Institute of Physics; Young Democrats and Young Republicans. 
Social organizations for both men and women are active on the campus. The 
_men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men; national fraternities of Alpha ‘Tau 
Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa Sigma. The wom- 
en’s groups are: Off-Campus Women; the local sororities of Alpha Lambda 
Phi Alpha, Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta and 
Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION (ORGANIZED 1894) 


Each graduate of Occidental College and every person who has completed a 
‘minimum of eight courses, or equivalent, of undergraduate work at Occidental 
‘becomes a member of the Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation of 
his class. Graduate students who have completed a year of work at the college 
(six courses or equivalent) also are members of the Alumni Association. 

The Alumni Association functions under the direction of the Alumni Board 
of Governors, consisting of fifteen members, five elected annually for three- 
year terms. It seeks to contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental to maintain 
a strong alumni program, and to strengthen the bond which exists between 
the college and its former students. One member of the Alumni Association is 
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nominated each year to the Board of Trustees to serve for a term of five years 
This results in five Alumni Trustees serving on the Occidental Board of Trus 
tees at all times. 

The president of the Alumni Association is elected annually and is th 
official representative of the Association for all occasions such as Homecoming 
and Alumni Day. He is a voting member of the Board of Governors. 

An Alumni magazine entitled The Occidental Alumnus is published four 
times a year. Alumni Clubs function in the major population areas of the coun. 
try. The annual Alumni Fund provides an opportunity for alumni to expres: 
their interest in the college through financial support. 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American Alumni 
Council. 
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STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe among 
themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and without the college. 
Any student who violates the codes of common morality, honor, or good citi- 
zenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of the college, will be subject 
to such penalties as the circumstances justify, including suspension or dismis- 
sal. The college reserves the right to withhold its degree or its diploma from 
any student who has outstanding financial obligations, either to the college, 
to student organizations, or to others in the community. The college also re- 
serves the right, without naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges 
any student whose presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative 
officers of the college, is believed to be undesirable. 


GENERAL POLICIES 


| Aanlaaachiie 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the office of the Dean 
of Students, in cooperation with the Dean of Men and Dean of Women. Re- 
MBirces available to them in assisting students in their adjustment to various 
phases of college life include the services of the Health Staff with two College 
Physicians, the members of the psychological counseling staff, the College 
Chaplain, and of the several offices and committees concerned with student 
interests. On recommendation, students may be referred to a qualified psychia- 
trist. 
_ Each member of the freshman class is assigned to a specific faculty adviser 
within the department 1 in which he has indicated a major or strong interest 
Undecided majors are assigned either to the Dean of Students, Dean of Men, 
Dean of Women, Director of Guidance and Placement Services, or to others as 
: may be considered advisable. In the sophomore or junior year, at student lists 
two or three choices of faculty advisers within his major department. The 
departmental chairman then makes assignments in such a manner as to avoid 
over-loading any one adviser, while at the same time preserving an element 
of choice on the part of the student. Students in the College Honors Program 
are assigned to specially selected Honors Counselors. 
The College maintains a Guidance and Placement Office for the benefit of 
students. Counseling and testing functions are designed to assist students in 
dealing with educational, vocational, and related personal-social problems, and 
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to guide them in their formation of career plans. No fee is charged to presently 
enrolled students for the counseling services available under normal circum- 
stances. A fee of $3.00 is charged to students when an extensive test or test 
battery is given or when special expenses are incurred in scoring or adminis- 
tration. The service is available to alumni at a fixed fee of $15.00 and to the 
general public at a fee dependent upon the quantity of testing and counseling 
requested. 

Placement services are designed to provide senicrs and alumni with infor- 
mation relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make contacts with 
industrial and governmental representatives both on and off campus. In addi- 
tion, the Placement Office assists students in securing part-time and summer 
employment. 

A specialized service is provided by the Education Department for those who 
wish to obtain positions in the teaching profession. See page 139 for fees for 
this service. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of educa- 
tion at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory experiment in 
democratic living. Each individual student is expected to assume his or her 
share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and the group aims at all 
times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of the individual. 

Students who are not living with their parents or legal guardian are expected 
to live in college residences. Information concerning residence facilities and 
regulations will be found on pages 153-154. 

Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives, and 
representatives of both men and women students in college residence halls, give 
consideration to general problems of residence mutually affecting men’s and 
women’s interests. (See pages 156-157.) 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Opportunities for learning social skills and developing social competence are 
an essential part of college. To this end a varied program is planned at Occi- 
dental College to provide areas for social growth. 

Student officers are charged with the responsibility for social events, and the 
Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, and the Director of Student Activities work 
with student committees to plan a balanced program. This program includes 
all-college dances, residence hall parties, class affairs and events for special 
interest groups. 
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_ Information concerning social and semi-social organizations on the campus 
will be found on page 161. 


S5PECIAL PROGRAMS 


Occidental students have the rich educational experience of hearing and seeing 
much of the finest in the culture of Western Civilization and of meeting dis- 
tinguished personages brought to the campus under special programs. 

_ College presentations in the performing arts include the annual Glee Club 
Home Concert and the Orchestra, Band and Dance Group Concerts. Occidental 
also presents various television programs each year over NBC. 

The Artist and Lecture Series in Thorne Hall presents artists from the 
Metropolitan Opera, Juilliard and similar institutions. Occidental’s annual Fac- 
ulty Award Lecture presents a distinguished work of scholarship by a faculty 
member. 

_ Named in honor of Remsen Bird, former president of Occidental College, a 
lectureship was established at the college in February, 1948, by a gift to the 
endowment, to bring to the college and to Southern California one or more 
distinguished speakers each year. The general theme of the lectures is ““The 
College and Society?’ The basic purpose underlying the Remsen Bird lectures 
is to maintain in the college a continuing sense of its relationship with scciety 


as a whole. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for life in 
its largest meaning. The college frankly accepts Christianity as an essential 
part of Western culture and character and attempts to conduct its affairs on a 
‘Christian basis. At the same time it recognizes the freedom of each student to 
‘make his own choice. In addition to courses offered in religion for academic 
credit, various programs and activities express this commitment and enrich 
‘religious life on campus. Attendance at all services and programs is voluntary. 
_ Christian worship is held in the Alumni Chapel every Sunday morning 
‘while the college is in session. The Committee on Public Worship, which con- 
sists of student and faculty representatives with the President of the college as 
chairman, plans these services. Guest ministers, the Chaplain and faculty 
‘members preach at these services. The College Choir furnishes special music. 
_ Occidental Christian Fellowship is the interdenominational student Chris- 
tian organization on campus. Through student committees it sponsors a variety 
of activities including worship services, study groups and service projects. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to attend conferences sponsored by denominations and 
various student Christian associations. 
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From time to time distinguished theologians visit Occidental to speak ant 
meet with students in small discussion groups. During the academic yea 
1962-63 His Grace Arthur Michael Ramsey, Archbishop of Canterbury; Dr 
James I. McCord, President of Princeton Theological Seminary; Dr. Theodor 
A. Gill, President of San Francisco Theological Seminary; and Dr. Roge 
Hazelton, Dean of Oberlin Theological Seminary, addressed student audiences 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The college makes an effort to safeguard the health of its students, recognizing 
that adequate health habits and education are an essential part of a colleg 
program and that good health is necessary if full value is to be attained fron 
curricular activities. Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is providec 
through courses in the Physical Education Department to develop physica 
health as well as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college 
and in later life. The Health Service of the college also attempts to prevent 
illness by supervision of living conditions in the residence halls and fraternity 
and sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, and by continual 
care of the college environment. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here stu- 
dents may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during daily office 
hours, The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equipped as a small 
modern hospital and is staffed by three registered nurses and two attendant 
physicians. The health services and facilities of the college are available to 
students within the general charge for tuition except for limitations outlined 
under regulations appearing later in this section of the catalogue (see pages 
167-168). 

Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expected in carry- 
ing through the college program of health service in order that this program 
may be of value to all. No student will be permitted to register unless he com- 
plies with all phases of the health program. 

A medical history and physician’s statement, on forms issued by the college, 
are required as a part of the admissions credentials of all students. These must 
include evidence of small-pox vaccination within the last three years, active 
immunization for tetanus within the last three years, a minimum of three 
injections of Salk poliomyelitis vaccine or a full series (3) of Sabin vaccine, 
and a chest x-ray within the current year or a negative skin test for tuber- 
culosis. 

Students transferring to Occidental from other collegiate institutions are 
permitted to submit copies of medical examinations which were used for ad- 
mission to the schools of primary enrollment provided the records are con- 
sidered adequate by the Health Center staff. If such records are not available 
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or if the examinations are more than four years old, the requirements outlined 
in the above paragraph concerning medical history and physician’s statement 
must be complied with. 

_ Students previously registered at Occidental College who return after an 
absence of three years or less will not be required to have medical examina- 
tions at the time of readmission unless special health problems have developed. 
Examination is not required of students returning after military service unless 
medical problems have arisen during such service. A statement from the 
student regarding his medical history since leaving the college must be filed 
by all applicants for readmission who are not required to have a medical 
examination. Students who withdrew for health reasons are required to 
furnish as a part of their applications for readmission a physician’s statement 
regarding diagnosis, treatment and medical fitness to return to school. 

A chest x-ray or negative skin test for tuberculosis is required of all students 
every two years. 

Every student participating in intercollegiate athletics must be approved 
by and receive clearance from the College Physician before engaging in any 
team activity. If needed, tetanus toxoid is given by members of the Health 
Service staff at the time of approval for athletic participation. 

Any student who asks to be excused from any part of the required Physical 
‘Education activity program should present a letter to the Health Service from 
his attending physician describing his restrictions and giving the reason for 
them. 

Students planning to apply for a teaching credential will be given a medical 
‘examination during the early part of the junior year. The report of this 
ee raination is among the credentials reviewed in taking action concerning 
applications for admission to candidacy for the credential and later serves in 
part as the basis for the medical report required at the time of certification. 
_ Medical examinations required as a part of a student’s application for 
graduate study elsewhere and similar examinations are not a part of the 
‘service available at the Health Center. Students should consult their own 
| private physicians in connection with such reports. 
| The following regulations apply to the care at Emmons Memorial of stu- 
dents who are ill: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of the 
‘medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of three 
days per term within the tuition charge. Due to limited bed capacity, this 
‘service can only be extended to students whose homes are at such a distance 
‘or whose illness is of such a nature that transportation to their homes is in- 
advisable. Nonresident students, however, are charged $2.80 per day for 
meals during this three-day period. Service for additional days is charged at the 
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rate of $6.00 per day, students in residence receiving credit of $2.20 per day 
for meals. 

2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if tem- 
porary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right to give 
preference to students in residence on the campus. 

3. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 

4. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s im- 
mediate family. 

5. Students residing in residence halls, fraternity or sorority houses, who 
become ill shall either report at once to the Health Center or go home for 
necessary care. : 

The following items are not included in the general health service and are 
subject to extra expense: surgery; services of specialists; additional nursing if 
deemed necessary by the College Physician; medical service beyond that or- 
dinarily available; x-ray examinations, clinical and laboratory tests, most 
medicines and any other expensive tests or treatments; and removal toa nearby 
hospital in case of serious illness requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emergencies 
but a charge is made for any services making unusual demands upon a physi- 
cian. 

In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but if 
necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


INSURANCE 


The college offers to students accident insurance which supplements the Col- 
lege Health Service described in this bulletin. In the case of full time under- 
graduates this insurance is compulsory. This insurance is underwritten by a 
reputable insurance company at a minimum rate. Local and nationwide 
claim service is provided and the student is protected twenty-four hours per 
day, on or off campus, during the three terms of the college year. 

In addition, on an optional basis, and for an additional fee, the accident 
coverage may be carried for the summer months, and sickness medical cover- 
age may be carried for the full calendar year on a voluntary basis. Material 
descriptive of the insurance available is mailed to the home address of all 
students prior to the opening of the fall term. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical facilities. 
laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end the departments 
have established regulations concerning the use of such facilities, but it is 
clearly understood that students who use these facilities do so entirely at their 
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own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is available but the college has no 
legal responsibility for injuries or other damages suffered by students on or off 
the campus, or in travel to and from such activities or for any expenses in con- 
nection therewith. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rules governing the use of automobiles on campus are formulated by the 
Student Life Committee. A printed statement of these rules is available in 
the office of the Dean of Students. A subcommittee on motor vehicle safety 
serves as a board of review and appeal with regard to traffic violations, and 
reserves the right to withdraw motor vehicle privileges from any student at any 
time for cause. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and government 
of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. Five trustees 
are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni Association and serve for 
a period of five years; the remainder are elected at large and serve for a term 
of five years. The Board exercises general oversight of the College, determines 
its fundamental policies, supervises its finances, and appoints its administra- 
tive and instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


Harold:'C: McGlellan, LL.D: uis.5. eee nce he Chairman 
John R;} Mage: so) cnn awe eee Vice-Chairman 
Samuel B/ Mosher i042 22 00) Malle a Vice-Chairman 
Kenneth'T, Norris... f°). 22. ea Vice-Chairman 
Jesse WViila pps DD, 0 2 ast. Vice-Chairman and Treasurer 
Dan S. Hammnack, Jr... 2... os ee ee es Secretary 
Jean Paule 20 eeiicey os Sinn ne Assistant Secretary 
JanetBoHloit: 3s os Se Sen i oo a eee Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


Mrs.,H; Clifford Allen 2.0.0.0 06 6. bc ae on ee Pasadena 
Rev:.P Martin Baker; D.D.. 4... die cs hac &. dea Palm Desert 
Richard Bard w.c).00..5.00. Dawe ona aaa Somis 
Rey. Remsen Bird, D.D., LL.D:, bH.D............ 0 Carmel 


Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D., S.T.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


K. 1 Carvers. 7 oe ere Ee re San Marino 
“Mrs? Huchod WYaivicbride oa te Greenwich, Conn. 
Anne M. Mumford). 0 2 455-29, Le Los Angeles 
John Ri Northrop, seni te. a Santa Barbara 
Frank: Nis Bush; dal5.D. ys ee ee er South Pasadena 
Fred:Hi Schavers:24 eh, nee aay a ie Santa Barbara 
Arthur 'N. Young, PhiD VEE: DiO)) 2 i.e 2 San Marino 


*For the calendar year 1963. 
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Term expires 1964 


rE Ue ce dk ee ss aad RRR Pasadena 
Re Cavemen hhh NI oe ele whet ON ws wie Pasadena 
RTT E Or Ly heey 5 fon Ss ye elisla sin ea) we anbetheel as Los Angeles 
MEM One WANer ETI. oy RG as Se als 6 eas walle ag were Los Angeles 
MCE CP OL OC SCT rea) wena tiais isl 2) lh iWin as vf bea ee Los Angeles 
EE Os etlen: ioe ate. Goth ou ls Valery. 2 Haeilublale ws Los Angeles 
Term expires 1965 
Re EE CTs sk ke es tee ee oleae He Santa Barbara 
ee TS i eg, P40 alta. & Siesioge he Yee to ee Altadena 
a) OURS IES ag BA Bee De eR ea ee San Marino 
TR Ot ees es be eee VR Re hee es eee Pasadena 
MAMET UCUOCKI A tab iat ee oe Eee Belvedere 
AAUIDIOMSIETIN OB eyo. yess kos ew ele * aN lee, 5 ee Los Angeles 
Term expires 1966 
ota gS EAT be Bs Des 0 ich Se aa PS BEE aR Los Angeles 
ECOG AEN Set BESS 4 BS eg a ee ee ee F Pasadena 
TAC gr ie a ke ces cielo wanseoo4 tus eee San Marino 
es oie gle pp ig fe te Los Angeles 
vas Dehibelosdh'p Whol B stage ste 2 oink on 5 len a Pasadena 
Term expires 1967 
mets, Norman <snandler, Lot Deh. wi.) io te Los Angeles 
(0) Soe TS Eels Slt be BEG) Sy 2c ee ee Los Angeles 
OS EES S08 Eg 6 RPS ae a co a re err ee er ee Los Angeles 
RE SCE) BL Bele a gg PP es bit sue, foo Beil be woh. dap Fees Los Angeles 

NES radi hd bol be De ie eo oe en oe, eae ae Los Angeles 
Term expires 1968 

Bepeevereancis brie Dloy, ).D.) Si Ds eas La Canada 
EL) CASIO ps yeahh Se eal AM na ee Los Angeles 
Serene ited) ) LD SS Dad. atl, i cues 0). arte es S Pasadena 

EP VIT AY so ediaess. Se co Bocce ee «eee VEN tt San Marino 
I TTMDMEO E15 Te tt. hee eds es cot Bsa eo he phous San Marino 


_ Arthur G. Coons, Ph.D., LL.D., Sc.D., L.H.D., ex officio 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1964 


BE. T. SEITE ares os ick ats hae dc ys PW MAA w OS Re alias San Diego 
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Term expires 1965 


Theodore J. Brodhead... ::).:).... 002 +0c0+ +r ness Arcadia 
Term expires 1966 
WhlorW> Weddington 2.202 20e 209 25 oe North Hollywood 
Term expires 1967 
James J. Ritter: ) oni oe Da ee Pasadena 


Term expires 1968 
Leonard’S.Janotsky ooo...) ee Los Angeles 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. McClellan, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Mr. Mage, Mr. Millar, Mr. 
Norris, Mr. Tapp 


Progress Fund: Mr. Tapp, Chairman; Mr. Austin, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Cannon, 
Mr. Carter, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Essick, Mr. Mage, Mr. McClellan, Mr. 
Millar, Mr. Mosher, Mr. Norris 


Faculty, Educational Program and Student Interests: Dr. Little, Chairman; 
Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; Mr. Brodhead, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Chevalier, 
Mr. Hadden, Mr. Ruddock, Mrs. Toll; Hon. Life: Mrs. Allen, Miss 
Mumford 


Finance and Investment: Mr. Carter, Chairman; Mr. Tapp, Vice-Chairman; 
Mr. Austin, Mr. Essick, Mr. Johnson, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mr. 
Ritter; Hon. Life: Mr. Rush, Dr. Young 

Grounds and Buildings: Mr. Cannon, Chairman; Mr. Mosher, Vice-Chairman; 


Mr. Braun, Mr. Brodhead, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Chilcott, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Norris, Mr. Rubel, Mrs. Thorne, Mr. Weddington 


Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr. Little, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. 
Chandler, Mr. Latham, Mr. Ruddock, Mrs. Thorne; Hon. Life: Dr. Baker, 
Mr. Rush, Dr. Young 


Legal: Mr. Sterling, Chairman; Mr. Hammack, Vice-Chairman; Mr. Bryant, 
Mr. Latham; Hon. Life: Mr. Schauer 


Nominations: Mr. Mage, Chairman; Mr. Millar, Vice-Chairman; Mr. Carter, 
Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Latham, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Sterling; Hon. Life: Mr. 
Rush . 


Religious Life: Dr. Little, Chairman; Bishop Bloy, Vice-Chairman; Mr. Bryant, 
Mr. Hadden, Mrs. Toll; Hon. Life: Dr. Baker, Dr. Blake 


*For the calendar year 1963. 
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ADMINISTRATION 1963-64 


Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative officers 
and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering the educa- 
ional policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, Ph.D., LL.D., Sc.D., L.H.D. ......... President 
Mr NM Or MANOEL) fein. ait ee ey ae ... Dean of the Faculty 
and Vice-President for Academic Affairs 

CEES) aa i's gal 2 wel 8 PS eo Se cee eae Dean of Students 
—oegusnraney ab (Crepe) Ora BID Rae one Dean of Men and 
Director of Financial Aid to Students 

ESAT AVI, Fer ce in ee le Dean of Women 
BBE NCUMN DEAD YOA. Ds. olin ai. ee ee Registrar and Secretary of 
the Faculty 

BENJAMIN VV. MCKENDALL, Jr., A.B............... Director of Admissions 
Mercer tAMl;. CALLIsON, A.B. ..-5....-.... Assistant Director of Admissions 
(SL Siete een Sed sa IB pose D0 Bh le re OS ea Chaplain 
BE IVICKERNAN, Eds D0 0 2222. oe... Director of the Summer Session 
4 SUG TE TSS aa Gl BRS eg ar Librarian 
Bemerinl), BURNS, MUAL.. ai... eee ee es Director of Guidance and 
Placement Services 

Mey DENNIS, MA......... LO AR ee Director of Athletics 
ORS DELO EVANS, file fay 2 So0( war's Good Sees Comptroller and Business Manager 
Henry Haroxp Harz, A.B. ...... Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
mLANCY MVMorRIsoNn, B.S. ............. Manager of Freeman College Union 
SIDNEY GRANETT, B.S........ Purchasing Agent and Manager of Book Store 
RIAN PIUME. WLAL ©. ot tee ee es baa Director of Thorne Hall 


and Director of Student Activities 
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Lyman THOMBSON, BSH ee Assistant to the President 
JosEBH'L. STENEREB Si 045, ace eee Assistant to the President and 
Coordinator of Development 

JosEPR-HAW Abs WonTH,-A:BYsosae oreo ee Associate in Public Affairs 
BRANT VIAVEATIE haath gee ee Un ke nde Associate in Development 
JACE'G* BELT MCAUCIOR To Meier eed Director of Alumni Relations 
ADELAIDE G. McMenamin, A.B. .............. Acting Alumni Secretary 
SCOTT VWAHIOVEY! Dore hs ee ee Associate in Finance 
By Ricrann Berc, NOSA6h.t 5a ee ge Director of Public Information 
Rusy Ricu Burear, A.B., R.N........... Head Nurse, Emmons Memorial 
Student Health Service 

Erne, M. Hamivron, McD)... 4. «eas Physician 
P, Leonarp Riassen, M.D. .................0. or Physician 
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With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, the 
names of the members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in groups as 
indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of the first appoint- 
ment is given after each name. The appointments and academic rank indicated 
are for the academic year 1963-64. Marginal reference (*) indicates on leave 
of absence for the year. 


PATHUR GARDINER GOONS ;(1927 )iie) sie cle he ure Ces ws President of the College 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1946, 
Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona College; Sc.D., 
a te University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1958, University of California; L.H.D., 1962, University 
of Judaism. 


VERNON Leroy BoLLMAN (1936) .... Dean of the Faculty and Vice President for 


Academic Affairs and Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 


FULL-TIME FACULTY 
DONALD KNApp ADAMS-(1955)-..............-.-- Associate Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., B.Com., 1946, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern Uni- 


versity. 

tei AINGRIEALUMIRE MORO)  @iierc nates hoo «22 eo e's oi oie Sheds Instructor in Russian 
A.B., 1949, Occidental College; M.A., 1951,University of California. 

DEP NOUOIN IHS SOO) Ae ioc, fog a ie oe De eat) Instructor in English 
B.A., 1960, University of Omaha; M.A., 1962, Occidental College. 

LELAND STILLMAN BABCOCK (1952) ......------ Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of California. 

PAGKESTORKES DALUARD (1950) io. 2 fb0) 6 kot. Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.S.E., 1950, University of Arkansas; M.A., 1953, University of Southern California; Captain U.S.A.F. 

DENNIES LYNN T. BARBER (1961) ............ Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1960; A.M., 1961, University, of Southern California. 

Beets DARNES:( 1050) ite .i)-/s losis. os tb Associate Professor of Mathematics 


A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


BrIRAM KEITH BEEBE (1054) ....... vaecn eee Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Columbia 
University. 

GABRIELE VONMUNK BENTON (1952) ........- Professor of Romance Languages 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna. 

RUBS EIVUTRER REY (1000) 00%. oc ese sym ee ee Instructor in Physical Education 


B.S., 1957, George Pepperdine College; M.S., 1958, University of Southern California. 


wAMES GRAHAM BICKLEY: (1935) «0. 0 ese Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 


JosEpH HaroLp BInMAN (1949) ....--.. ees e ee Associate Professor of Geology 


A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1957, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
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L. Reep BRANTLEY ’(1030:) es ee Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of 
Technology. 


Ricuarp KR. BREDENBERG((1659) 7.00... 45-2... Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1948, Dartmouth College; B.D. and S.T.M., 1952, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1959, New York 
University. 

GILBERT, BRIGHOUSE (1038,).G".. 5... 2 oR ee oie oe ee Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of Iowa. 

ROGERK, BURKESGLO47 ) cae ae sree Associate Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1957, 
University of Southern California. 
BASIL BUSACGA (1055) atte tet a oe Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. 
JAMES |S: DUSHA(M OO 1) oa at, Rec Oren oe Instructor in Physical Education and 
Head Coach of Track 


A.B., 1951, University of California. 


GEORGE EL CLELAND ( 20464) een een Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 
Davin; Cole C1947) ee oo a0 b en See) tee ee Professor of Psychology 


A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954, 
Claremont Graduate School. 
BENJAMIN Hays CuLtey1(1943) \).\9. Gnesi... ee Dean of Men and 


Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1934; M.Ed., 1936; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


FRANK P. DEHAAN (1661 ))07).... 5 6. eee Assistant Professor of Chemistry — 
A.B., 1957, Calvin College; Ph.D., 1961, Purdue University. 


Roy DENNIS (41035) sae Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Director of 


Athletics and Coach of Swimming 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College. 


LAURENCE DERYCKE (1943) 9.12 oe Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 
Grant LestER DUNLAP (1954) ....... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


and Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1958, College of the Pacific. 


STUART BRE ELIOTT (1000) 02 oF «Gente nn Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1949; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1960, Stanford University. 


NorMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940) ......-.-.-..+-. sue Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 
FRICH ASEREY-C1O00 om ree ae ae re Instructor in Foreign Languages 
B.A., 1955, Nebraska Wesleyan University; M.A., 1957, University of Nebraska. 

Oar MM) FRODSHAM C1050) pete te eee Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 

CYRIL KEGGTEOYNIC1O40) men ieee ee eee Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, 
Columbia University. 


ROBERT GROSS (4046). 3. ses eevee Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 
ROBERT VWWILLIAMIMLANSEN (1050 gt ei ne Associate Professor of Art 


A.B., 1948; B.F.A., 1948, University of Nebraska; M.F.A., 1949, Escuela Universitaria de Bellas 
Artes, Mexico. 
JOHN WIELIAM HARDY (1601)... Assistant Professor of Biology and 


Director of the Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
B.S., ee Southern Illinois University; M.S., 1954, Michigan State University; Ph.D., 1959, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 


HOSEPT... DLARUNGH, 1040 \ih Acie eerie eae Associate Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1952, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1959, Columbia University. : 
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GIN SPO ere Ele OTe 1-1 GOO) tee ype lacie eens HE PL AL Instructor in French 
B.A., 1948; M.A., 1952, University of Minnesota. 

Rett ew TUBSUNGI003 0 io. ea ee eee ee ee Instructor in Religion 
B.A., 1956, Willamette University; B.D., 1960, Union Theological Seminary. 

Atvin Maynarp Hupson (1956) .............--. Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1947; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1956, Stanford University. 

MOTHER GWEN NINGS’ (1040)%. 4. 6-5..-.0.0 00. Associate Professor of Psychology 


A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1959, Claremont Graduate School. 


Jes hv ics a J opp ia Ue ey Bon ol ge ASE eR Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


PROT NID) MUOSSELYN (1955) 0 cess ese ees Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1937, University of California at Los Angeles; Th.B., 1940, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Ed.D., 1951, Columbia University. 

Ditto Nee ROEBERLCIOSRS) cites telgbs ae Meee» Associate Professor of History 

and History of Civilization 
A.B., 1943; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1951, University of California. 
RENNES AMUEL KURTZ (1940) (00h Seen. ee Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale Uni- 


versity. 

ROPER Sita DiI OOO Nass ttt GARGS ee ew Professor of Air Science 
A.B., 1957, University of Syracuse; Lt. Col., U.S.A.F. 

Per ral leA MBER TMUIO4G Oita Geen ee ee ee Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 

DAMESIEU AISA RB 1002')y Satlyinero Gal ues Assistant Professor of Political Science 


A.B., 1955, Occidental College; M.A., 1957, Cornell University. 


(CORAA DEH EAU NIDSEN-(-4640 eee Bete. se Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 


C. Scorr LirtLETon (1962) .............. Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
A.B., 1957, University or California, Los Angeles. 


Donatp Ricr LoFTsGoRDON (1960) ........... Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1950, Occidental College; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1958, Columbia University. 


VOR BES AGKE PTUVICANALLY, C1057). ace 50 s.0 Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1950, Indiana University. 


Raymonp Goss McKELVEY (1939) ....-.--+-2++5: Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


FeLIx Epwarp McKERNAN (1955) ....----- +> Associate Professor of Music and 


Director of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1937, University of Miami; M.M., 1946, University of Michigan; Ed.D., 1956, University of 
Southern California. ; 


JOH VVILLIA MuVIG VIENAMIN (.1040).,.0 000.225.0424 ene-- Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 


PENG E VLAN ER A 1GR 7) ae eee ee EP Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1947, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950, Stanford University. 


Epwarp W. Mix (1962) ... Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy and World Affairs 
B.A., 1940, University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1941, University of Michigan; M.A., 1953; Ph.D., 1954, 
Princeton University. 


PGONEICAN VIOK (10944) 9) 0 8G Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


RT TREVA Res EIVIGREIS 101055). agi> ore vce hes tre ce Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


REAR OLANU NELSON, (1050 i... ccc es ee Assistant Professor of Physics 


B.A., 1949, Kenyon College; M.S., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1959, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 
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Cuar_es BERNARD O’HaRE (1954) .........- Associate Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature 

A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of Wisconsin. 
KENNETH OLIVER (1948) ..... Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
and Chairman of the Division of Humanities and Fine Arts 
A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University of 

Wisconsin. 

Lewis JAMES OWEN (1g50)) 3) 0 784. 34. oe es Associate Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1949, Harvard College; A.M., 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1958, University of London. 


Oman MoPASSONTCTOR0U tee ee Associate Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1960, Northwestern University. 
JOHN’ GC. PRARCE (160271 as 2 ae Assistant Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 


B.A., 1951, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A., 1954; Ph.D., 1960, University of Southern 


California. 

CoNsTANCE M. PERKINS. (1947) yee UUe ee ee Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 

Row 4s: RETRIB GLOSO 66 Shia as = en) cane eee ee Professor of Education 


A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 


RicHAnp PF Rosy REATHIC1O47;) (eva se Professor of Political Science and 


Chairman of the Division of Social Sciences 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


*THOMAS* ROBERTSON (1900).y0th cu. SS Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1953, University of St. Andrews; M.A., 1959, University of Southern California. 
JoHN Epwarp Ropes (1950) .... Professor of History and History of Civilization 


A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d’Histoire, 1947, Sor- 
bonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954, Harvard University. 


ANDREW: EF, ROLLE (:10462)). vcy- « « sundass £ ih ee Professor of History 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


LELAND HoROLorr 01002) igus eek Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
B.A., 1950, San Diego State College; M.A., 1951, Northwestern University. 
RoBenrt 8S." RYE, (1955) uc}, bu roleteu) oe Dean of Students and Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1953, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1956, Columbia University. 


PonFInio SANCHEZ, (4061 ies gute Teka ec eee Instructor in Spanish 
B.A., 1955; M.A., 1958, New Mexico State University. 
CHARLES BR. SGHWARZHOCK. (1000 a neve swe Assistant Professor of Air Science 
B.A., 1958, University of Washington; Major, U.S.A.F. 
Victor EAaUSCHWENK (1900). 0.03 Se be Instructor in Physical Education 
and Coach of Football 


A.B., 1950, Occidental College. 


Cuarves W. SEEKINS (1959) ......- Professor of Mathematics and Chairman of 


the Division of Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute of Technology. 


HERBERT SEGALL ULOGO) 0c ou ent, ae oe eet Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1951, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1955, Pennsylvania State University. 

Pau MILVARD SHELOUN C1060 Jo Vee ee Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 

JOHN EH. SY RIE CYOU2 ae oe ee ee Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 
B.A., 1949, Washington University; B.D., 1952; Th.D., 1959, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
TTAROLD Ey) SpENGERT(1Q62) "ys eee ee Associate Professor of Art 

A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949, University of California: 
Bal. STANCE FETE OT QOO WIRY audited ee Associate Professor of Education 


B.A., 1938, Hillsdale College; M.A., 1957, University of California; Ph.D., 1960, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. 
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JOHN STEWART STEPHENS, JR. (1959) ......-.-..- Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A., 1954, Stanford University; M.A., 1957; Ph.D., 1960, University of California at Los Angeles. 


MERLIN STONEHOUSE (1061) .. 2.2.62... c ce eg Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., 1956; Ph.D., 1961, University of California at Los Angeles. 


MIU WAND DS WAN (1034). occu ed elo sais James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges; Mus.D., 1959, Pomona College. 


Mary Lainc SwIiFT (1954) ...------ Dean of Women and Lecturer in Education 
A.B., 1926, Vassar College; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Bere mLILBErt (1001) 5: 0.6. c2 eee be. Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1953; M.S., 1955, Utah State Agricultural College; Ph.D., 1960, Claremont Graduate School. 


Max ALBERT TREUSCORFF (1948) .... Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris; A.B., 1951; M.A., 1954, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Patrick HARRINGTON WELLS (1957) ....--6.000: Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1948, University of California, Santa Barbara College; Ph.D., 1951, Stanford University. 


ASE eT AG ue TOO 2 Net kT an. moa pity). eta Assistant Professor of History 


B.A., 1952; M.A., 1953, University of Illinois; Certificate, Program on East Central Europe, 1962, 
Columbia University; Ph.D., 1962, University of Illinois. 


PART-TIME FACULTY AND ACADEMIC STAFF 


CRG PTT ANGO) Tit eet ctr mites shoes hae I Teacher of Piano 
B.A., Juilliard Graduate School. . 

Rosert C. BasstEr (1960) ......... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
B.A., 1957, Bard College; M.F.A., 1960, University of Southern California. 

AC ee LUGE. Vis ahi ke tie ie cep isla coels aoe ge ee Lecturer in Art Education 
B.F.A., 1957; M.A., 1951, University of Arizona. 

PE ee ee CLIO LORG) Mail de wack sie be ede ee ees Teacher of Cello 

PVURRIP UIT BSON 11 O00 ) . ites rare ame dod es SE erate dw Teacher of Voice 


A.B., 1945, San Francisco State College. 


iwA Conireidtie: 1055). ore leet ete... Lecturer, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1932, San Francisco State College; M.S., 1941, University of Massachusetts; Ed.D., 1955, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


Rte DIPELORS GOL), ck. ues ee ens ew eee tise n ges Teacher of French Horn 

ScoTr WILLIAM HovEY (1957)...---.-..++:. Lecturer, Department of Economics 
A.B., 1922, Harvard University; J.D., 1925, University of Chicago. 

ExLia KuBE ico) oC ee Eee Research Associate, Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1941, College of Emporia; Ph.D., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Pere REPOS £ be oie es eee oe ee pie ee Gig Teacher of Clarinet 
Diploma, 1942, Curtis Institute of Music. 

STAHENCGE WMIADER 1055)\...... 055.025. College Organist and Teacher of Organ 

RMN LCL IS fics file vieiaie x a's 5 + ale) a abe en's arn = gl Teacher of Bassoon 

Rowen t ASC RICHARD (1057) ayrenereoh ~iefriibtd> dyes hatte oa eles Teacher of Piano 
A.B., 1952, University of Southern California. 

EE CATS STE 62 ae oa a Teacher of Trumpet 

Rete ERT HOBERTS (1050 ) a wing cays 6 coe ta, #8 cond a vin a lela = Teacher of Voice 
Mus.D., 1952, McMurry College. . 

PE PESTS ATE ABITN ( 10A0 isnt vine ohne bah woke Rev ie melas Teacher of Clarinet 

Caf SSE OTT Oe UG Te! FP oe care Teacher of Violin 


Academy of Music, Berlin. 
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ROGER STEVENS! @1058) Wisgn. Ly « 2G aw 6 ks out 4 Teacher of Flute 
B.A., 1940, Eastman School of Music. 
AUBEEZERKO 1058 ) Mitten bet. Lee ot ae 2 Teacher of Piano 


B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 1933, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik. 


EMERITI 

WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924) ........... Director of Athletics, Emeritus 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 

WILLIAM Gorpvon BELL (1909) ..... Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 


B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


HAZE EIZABE THU IEG: (et 02;7))a0e ade eee, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University 
of California; Sc.D., 1962, Western College for Women. 


WALTER EarRLE HartLey (1926) ...... Professor Emeritus of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924. 

ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925) ............ Professor Emeritus of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 

Harry ALLIsTER KirKPATRICK (1935) ........... Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 
SILVALLAKE (1045 line een eee Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University. 
Euizanern JoHNsTONE McCoy (1924) .._)) See Librarian, Emeritus 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 

Faep ho McLain:(1921°) (eae Oe, Gee Comptroller, Emeritus 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 

FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919) ....... Professor Emeritus of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 

Ersie WIAY SMITHIES (1044) sh... 2% 01. ee Dean of Women, Emeritus 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 

ETHEL AY LOn (O20) Reese ee eae Associate Professor Emeritus of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 

CARLLPREDERICK TRIES (1025) 20 See Professor Emeritus of Education 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1943, 
Stanford University. 


J. “DONALD AY SUNG I1030.4 oe ir eae ee ee eet Professor Emeritus of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
“apMissions: McAnally, Bollman, Alkire, Barnes, Brady, Callison, Cleland, 
Culley, Hardy, Lauridsen, McKendall, Ryf, Swift 


ADVISORY COUNCIL: Coons, Bollman, Culley, Gloyn, McMenamin, Owen, Rodes, 
Ryf, Swan, Swift 


**ASSEMBLY: McKelvey, Bollman, Hume, Kroeber, Paxson, Ryf, Sheldon 
“aTHLETICS: Nelson, Burke, Culley, Dennis, McAnally 
**CALENDAR: Swift, Barber, Dennis, Hume, Josselyn, Ryf 


COUNSELING: Ryf, Brady, Burns, Culley, Ladd, McKendall, Smylie, Stanchfield, 
Swift 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND CURRICULUM: Bollman, Brady, Gloyn, Oliver, Reath, 
Seekins 
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*FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS: Busacca, Bollman, Brady, Culley, Dunlap, Hoit, 
Jennings, McKendall, McKernan, Morris, Ryf, Segall, Swift 


GRADUATE: Bollman, Brady, Cole, DeHaan, deRycke, Loftsgordon, Mill, 
O’Hare, Oliver, Petrie, Swan 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS: McKelvey, Burns, Elliott, Kurtz, Tillett, Zacek 
HONORS COUNCIL: Owen, Bollman, Jennings, Reath, Ryf, Seekins 


*INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS ADVISORY: Hewitt, Babcock, Mok, Perkins, Ryf, 
Sanchez, Treuscorff 


*INTERNATIONAL STUDY PROGRAMS: Rodes, Benton, Hansen, Hudson, Mill, Owen 
LIBRARY: Lambert, Adams, Frey, Harmsen, Jones, Lare, Stonehouse 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS: Freestone, Brighouse 


*STUDENT CONDUCT AND SCHOLARSHIP: Bollman, Brady, Bredenberg, Bush, 
Culley, Gross, Haring, McKendall, Ryf, Schwenk, Swift 


**sTUDENT LIFE: Ryf, Berkey, Cole, Culley, Frodsham, Hoit, Hume, Smylie, Swift 
Wells 


*Student participants may be invited on occasion. 
*°Have regular student participants. 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 


First Semester 


en Women Total Men Women Total 
Graduatese 22 ae ah 23 58 28 21 49 
SENIONS Ae evketi ese ee 177 135 S40 192 143 335 
JUNIOTS eye ee ee 222 153 375 205 135 340 
Sophomores 14 70...... 227 159 386 220 148 368 | 
Ereshmen .0-)80y yp uso 229 165 304. 208 162 370 
Specialsuass.. wwe vanes pity. 4 “hs: Mae _A s 
TOPLAS eee ascot ee see 801 639 1530 854. 613 1467 
Total Number of Individuals Registered 
Regular Sessions 1002-03 (15.0, ee ee 926 663 1589 
Summer Session 10005) seat, Mes eee 124, 249 373 
1050 g1i2 1962 
Less duplication of Summer Session Students 
in either regular session 1962-63 ........ 50 62 112 
Ner Totat—July 1962-June 1963 ......... 1000 850 1850 
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Second Semester 
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Coaching, Physical Education ........ 109 


College Entrance Examination Board . . 134. 
Columbia University: _ 


Hupiueerime Program er sk: es 54 
Meomuined OeIence oo eee 71 
Comparative Literature ............. 79 
OTE SLURS 2 a eS a eee Seer ea 163 
imourses Of Instruction! 3.0.0 6/.7.2. 7; - BA 
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Bemetite Motrance: aith. 94 te) niece cms 135,136 
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Graduate Study oo. 5.10.8 pie eee 41 
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Honorable Dismissal 3:48 ga.8 4.0... 23 
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Junior College Credential ............ a7 
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Legal Responsibility of College ........ 168 
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Loan: Winds ern eg ee 14.2, 150 
Location of College 11, 13, inside back cover 
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Master of Arts; Degree ii)... fees 42 
Mathematics, Department of ......... 97 
Medical Courset.... ce. G3 eer eee 57 
MedicalSupervisiorn 4: ).77,... eee 166 
Men’s Residence Regulations ......... 153 
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HOW TO GET TO OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


By Automobile. From Los Angeles, take the Pasadena Freeway north to 
Bakersfield turnoff, then take the Golden State Freeway north to the Glen- 
dale Freeway. Follow the Glendale Freeway to its terminus at Fletcher 
Drive. Continue on Fletcher Drive two blocks to its merger with Eagle Rock 
Boulevard. Take Eagle Rock Boulevard north to the intersection of York 
Boulevard. Turn right on York Boulevard, then turn left at Avenue 45 and 
travel one block to Alumni Avenue. Turn right. Alumni Avenue terminates 
at the main gate of the campus. 


By Bus. Metropolitan Transit Authority motor coaches. Take either the York 
Boulevard ‘‘6” coach or the Eagle Rock “7” coach northbound, on Broadway 
in downtown Los Angeles. Ride to Armadale Avenue on the “6” line, or to 
Avenue 45 on the “7” line. 


From Glendale, eastbound coaches, line “81;’ connect with the “7” coach 
in Eagle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same line from Pasadena. 
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